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MENO. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This  Dialogue  begins  abruptly  with  a  question  of  Meno,  who    MtM9. 
asks  'whether  virtue  can  be  taught.'     Socrates  replies  that  he    Analysis. 
does  not  as  yet  know  what  virtue  is,  and  has  never  known  any 
one  who  did.     '  Then  he  cannot  have  met  Gorgias  when  he  was 
at  Athens.'    Yes,   Socrates  had  met  him,  but  he  has  a  bad 
memory^  and  has  forgotten  what  Gorgias  said.     Will  Meno  tell 
him  his  own  notion,  which  is  probably  not  very  different  from 
p  that  of  Gorgias?     *0  yes  —  nothing  easier:    there  is  the  virtue 
of  a  man,  of  a  woman,  of  an  old  man,  and  of  a  child ;  there  is 
a  virtue  of  every  age  and  state  of  life,  all  of  which  may  be  easily 
I    described.' 

p  Socrates  reminds  Meno  that  this  is  only  an  enumeration  of  the 
[  virtues  and  not  a  definition  of  the  notion  which  is  common  to 
\  them  all.  In  a  second  attempt  Meno  defines  virtue  to  be  '  the 
!  power  of  command.'  But  to  this,  again,  exceptions  are  taken. 
For  there  must  be  a  virtue  of  those  who  obey,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  command ;  and  the  power  of  command  must  be  justly  or  not 
unjustly  exercised.  Meno  is  very  ready  to  admit  that  justice  is 
virtue:  'Would  you  say  virtue  or  a  virtue,  for  there  are  other 
p  virtues,  such  as  courage,  temperance,  and  the  like  ;  just  as  round 
^  ^  figure,  and  black  and  white  are  colours,  and  yet  there  are 
^er  figures  and  other  colours.     Let  Meno  take  the  examples 

I  ^figure  and  colour,  and  try  to  define  them.'  Meno  confesses 
^^  inability,  and  after  a  process  of  interrogation,  in  which  So- 
5  ^tes  explains  to  him  the  nature  of  a  *  simile  in  multis,'  Socrates 
^sclf  defines  figure  as  *  the  accompaniment  of  colour.'  But 
some  one  may  object  that  he  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  *  colour ;  '  and  if  he  is  a  candid  friend,  and  not  a  mere 
<lisputant,  Socrates  is  wilHng  to  furnish  him  with  a  simpler  and 
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Mema.  more  philosophical  definition^  into  which   no  disputed  word  i 

Analysis.       allowed  to  intrude :  '  Figure  is  the  limit  of  form.'     Meno  impe 

riously  insists  that  he   must  still   have  a  definition   of  colour. 

Some  raillery  follows ;  and  at  length  Socrates  is  induced  to  reply, 

*  that  colour  is  the  effluence  of  form,  sensible,  and  in  due  propor* 
tion  to  the  sight  This  definition  is  exactly  suited  to  the  taste 
of  Meno,  who  welcomes  the  familiar  language  of  Gorgias  and 
Empedocles.  Socrates  is  of  opinion  that  the  more  abstract  or 
dialectical  definition  of  figure  is  far  better. 

Now  that  Meno  has  been  made  to  understand  the  nature  of 
a  general  definition ,  he  answers  in  the  spirit  of  a  Greek  gende- 
man,  and  in  the  words  of  a  poet,  'that  virtue  is  to  delight  in 
things  honourable,  and  to  have  the  power  of  getting  them.' 
This  is  a  nearer  approximation  than  he  has  yet  made  to  a  com- 
plete definition,  and,  regarded  as  a  piece  of  proverbial  or  popular' 
morality,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.     But  the  objection  is  urged) 

*  that  the  honourable  is  the  good,'  and  as  every  one  equaUy  d6 
sires  the  good,  the  point  of  the  definition  b  contained  in  the  words, 
'the  power  of  getting  them.*  'And  they  must  be  got  justly  or 
with  justice.*  The  definition  will  then  stand  thus:  *  Virtue  is  the 
power  of  getting  good  with  justice.*  But  justice  is  a  part  oi 
virtue,  and  therefore  virtue  is  the  getting  of  good  with  a  part  oi 
virtue.     The  definition  repeats  the  word  defined. 

Meno  complains  that  the  conversation  of  Socrates  has  the  eflfed 
of  a  torpedo's  shock  upon  him.  When  he  talks  with  other 
persons  he  has  plenty  to  say  about  virtue;  in  the  presence  (i^ 
Socrates,  his  thoughts  desert  him.  Socrates  replies  that  he  is 
only  the  cause  of  perplexity  in  others,  because  he  is  himself 
perplexed.  He  proposes  to  continue  the  enquiry.  But  how, 
asks  Meno,  can  he  enquire  either  into  what  he  knows  or  into 
what  he  does  not  know?  This  is  a  sophistical  puzzle,  which^ 
as  Socrates  remarks,  saves  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  him  wb* 
accepts  it.  But  the  puzzle  has  a  real  difficulty  latent  under  i* 
to  which  Socrates  will  endeavour  to  find  a  reply.  The  difficul*^ 
is  the  origin  of  knowledge :  — 

He  has  heard  from  priests  and  priestesses,  and  from  the  poe 
Pindar,  of  an  immortal  soul  which  is  bom  again  and  again  if 
successive  peridds  of  existence,  returning  into  this  world  when 
she  has  paid  the  penalty  of  ancient  crime,  and,  having  wandered 
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over  all  places  of  the  upper  and  under  world,  and  seen  and  known    Mtnc. 
\    all  things  at  one  time  or  other,  is  by  association  out  of  one  thing    Analysis. 

capable  of  recovering  all.     For  nature  is  of  one  kindred;   and 

i  every  soul  has  a  seed  or  germ  which  may  be  developed  into  all 

knowledge.     The  existence  of  this  latent  knowledge  is  further 

proved  by  the  interrogation  of  one  of  Meno's  slaves,  who,  in 

the  skilful  hands  of  Socrates,   is  made  to  acknowledge  some 

elementary  relations  of  geometrical  figures.     The  theorem  that 

•*  the  square  of  the  diagonal  is  double  the  square  of  the  side  —  that 

S  ^mous  discovery  of  primitive  mathematics,  in  honour  of  which 

the  legendary  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  hecatomb — 

is  elicited  from  him.     The  first  step  in  the  process  of  teaching 

has  made  him  conscious  of  his  o\vn  ignorance.     He  has  had  the 

'  torpedo's  shock '  given  him,  and  is  the  better  for  the  operation. 

But  whence  had  the  uneducated  man  this  knowledge  ?     He  had 

never  learnt  geometry  in  this  world ;  nor  was  it  bom  with  him ; 

be  must  therefore  have  had  it  when  he  was  not  a  man^  '  And 

as  he  always  either  was  or  was  not  a  man,  he  must  have  always 

had  it     (Cp.  Phaedo,  73  B. ) 

After  Socrates  has  given  this  specimen  of  the  true  nature  of 
teaching,  the  original  question  of  the  teachableness  of  virtue  is 
renewed.  Again  he  professes  a  desire  to  know  '  what  virtue  is ' 
first.  But  he  is  willing  to  argue  the  question,  as  mathematicians 
say,  under  an  hypothesis.  He  will  assume  that  if  virtue  is  know- 
^  Wge,  then  virtue  can  be  taught  (This  was  the  stage  of  the 
i       argument  at  which  the  Protagoras  concluded.) 

Socrates  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  virtue  is  a  good, 

and  that  goods,  whether  of  body  or  mind,  must  be  under  the 

direction  of  knowledge.     Upon  the  assumption  just  made,  then, 

89  ^rtue  is  teachable.      But  where  are  the  teachers  ?     There  are 

none  to  be  found.     This  is  extremely  discouraging.     Virtue  is  no 

sooner  discovered  to  be  teachable,  than  the  discovery  follows  that 

it  is  not  taught.     Virtue,  therefore,  is  and  is  not  teachable. 

9^     In  this  dilemma  an  appeal  is  made  to  Anytus,  a  respectable  and 

well-to-do  citizen  of  the  old  school,  and  a  family  friend  of  Meno, 

9'  who  happens  to  be  present.     He  is  asked  *  whether  Meno  shall 

92  goto  the  Sophists  and  be  taught'  The  suggestion  throws  him  into 

93  *  ^S®'    *  To  whom,  then,  shall  Meno  go  ?  *  asks  Socrates.     To 
^Athenian  gentleman  —  to  ih^  ^xqslI  Athenian  statesmen  of  past 
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times.  Socrates  replies  here,  as  elsewhere  (Laches  179  C  f 
Prot.  319  foil.),  that  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  other  great  c 
had  sons  to  whom  they  would  surely,  if  they  could  have  done 
have  imparted  their  own  political  wisdom ;  but  no  one  ever  h 
that  these  sons  of  theirs  were  remarkable  for  anything  ex 
riding  and  wresthng  and  similar  accomplishments.  Anytt 
angry  at  the  imputation  which  is  cast  on  his  favourite  statesn 
and  on  a  class  to  which  he  supposes  himself  to  belong 
9$  A) ;  he  breaks  off  with  a  significant  hint.  The  mention 
another  opportunity  of  talking  with  him  (99E),  and  the  sugges 
that  Meno  may  do  the  Athenian  people  a  service  by  pacif} 
him  (100),  are  evident  allusions  to  the  trial  of  Socrates. 

Socrates  returns  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  'whel 
virtue  b  teachable,'  which  was  denied  on  the  ground  that  tl 
are  no  teachers  of  it :  (for  the  Sophists  are  bad  teachers,  and 
rest  of  the  world  do  not  profess  to  teach).  But  there  is  anot 
point  which  we  failed  to  observe,  and  in  which  Gorgias  has  ne 
instructed  Meno,  nor  Prodicus  Socrates.  This  is  the  nature 
right  opinion.  For  virtue  may  be  under  the  guidance  of  ri 
opinion  as  well  as  of  knowledge ;  and  right  opinion  is  for  pi 
tical  purposes  as  good  as  knowledge,  but  is  incapable  of  be 
taught,  and  is  also  liable,  like  the  images  of  Daedalus,  to '  walk  ( 
because  not  bound  by  the  tie  of  the  cause.  This  is  the  sort 
instinct  which  is  possessed  by  statesmen,  who  are  not  wise 
knowing  persons,  but  only  inspired  or  divine.  The  hi^er  virt 
which  is  identical  with  knowledge,  is  an  ideal  only.  If  the  sta 
man  had  this  knowledge,  and  could  teach  what  he  knew,  he  wo 
be  like  Tiresias  in  the  world  below, — *he  alone  has  wisd< 
but  the  rest  flit  like  shadows.' 


Introduc- 
tion. 


This  Dialogue  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question.  Can  vii 
be  taught?  No  one  would  either  ask  or  answer  such  a  ques 
in  modem  times.  But  in  the  age  of  Socrates  it  was  only  b] 
effort  that  the  mind  could  rise  to  a  general  notion  of  virtu* 
distinct  from  the  particular  virtues  of  courage,  liberality,  and 
like.  And  when  a  hazy  conception  of  this  ideal  was  attainet 
was  only  by  a  further  effort  that  the  question  of  the  teachablei 
of  virtue  could  be  resolved. 

The  answer  which  is  given  by  Plato  is  paradoxical  enou 


Virtue^  knowledge^  and  true  opinion, 

and  seems  rather  intended  to  stimulate  than  to  satisfy  enquiry.    Meno, 
Virtue  is  knowledge,  and  therefore  virtue  can  be  taught.     But    introduc- 
virtue  is  not  taught,  and  therefore  in  this  higher  and  ideal  sense       '^*®"' 
there  is  no  virtue  and   no  knowledge.     The  teaching  of  the 
Sophists  is  confessedly  inadequate,  and  Meno,  who  is  their  pupil, 
is  ignorant  of  the  very  nature  of  general  terms.     He  can  only 
produce  out  of  their  armoury  the  sophism,  '  that  you  can  neither 
enquire  into  what  you  know  nor  into  what  you  do  not  know ; ' 
to  which  Socrates  replies  by  his  theory  of  reminiscence. 

To  the  doctrine  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  Plato  has  been  con- 
stantly tending  in  the  previous  Dialogues.  But  the  new  truth  is 
no  sooner  found  than  it  vanishes  away.     '  If  there  is  knowledge,  « 

there  must  be  teachers;  and  where  are  the  teachers?'    There 
is  no  knowledge  in  the  higher  sense  of  systematic,  connected, 
reasoned  knowledge,  such  as  may  one  day  be  attained,  and  such 
as  Plato  himself  seems  to  see  in  some  far  off  vision  of  a  single 
science.     And  there  are  no  teachers  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
word ;  that  is  to  say,  no  real  teachers  who  will  arouse  the  spirit  of 
enquiry  in  their  pupils,  and  not  merely  instruct  them  in  rhetoric 
or  impart  to  them  ready-made  information  for  a  fee  of  '  one '  or 
of  *  fifty  drachms.'    Plato  is  desirous  of  deepening  the  notion  of 
education,  and  therefore  he  asserts  the  paradox  that  there  are 
no  educators.     This  paradox,  though  different  in  form,  is  not 
really  different  from  the  remark  which  is  often  made  in  modem 
times  by  those  who  would   depreciate  either  the  methods  of 
education  commonly  employed,  or  the  standard  attained  —  that 
'there  is  no  true  education  among  us.' 

There  remains  still  a  possibility  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Even  if  there  be  no  true  knowledge,  as  is  proved  by  'the 
^wetched  state  of  education,'  there  may  be  right  opinion,  which 

• 

IS  a  sort  of  guessing  or  divination  resting  on  no  knowledge  of 
^uses,  and  incommunicable  to  others.  This  is  the  gift  which 
our  statesmen  have,  as  is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
^  unable  to  impart  their  knowledge  to  their  sons.  Those  who 
^  possessed  of  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  men  of  science  or 
philosophers,  but  they  are  inspired  and  divine. 

There  may  be  some  trace  of  irony  in  this  curious  passage,  which 
"Orrns  the  concluding  portion  of  the  Dialogue.  But  Plato  certainly 
"<^s  not  mean  to  intimate  that  the  supernatural  or  divine  is  the 
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Men0.  true  basis  of  human  life.    To  him  knowledge,  if  only  attainable  in 

Intxoduc-       this  world,  is  of  all  things  the  most  divine.     Yet,  like  other  phi- 
•"<>»*•  losophers,  he  is  willing  to  admit  that  'probability  is  the  guide 

of  lifei ; '  and  he  is  at  the  same  time  desirous  of  contrasting  the 
wisdom  which  governs  the  world  with  a  higher  wisdom.  There 
are  many  instincts,  judgments,  and  anticipations  of  the  human 
mind  which  cannot  be  reduced  to  rule,  and  of  which  the  grounds 
cannot  always  be  given  in  words.  A  person  may  have  some  skill 
or  latent  experience  which  he  is  able  to  use  himself  and  is  yet 
unable  to  teach  others,  because  he  has  no  principles,  and  b 
incapable  of  collecting  or  arranging  his  ideas.  He  has  practice, 
but  not  theory;  art,  but  not  science.  This  is  a  true  hxX  of 
psychology,  which  is  recognized  by  Plato  in  this  passage.  But 
he  is  far  from  saying,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  inspiration 
or  divine  grace  is  to  be  regarded  as  higher  than  knowledge. 
He  would  not  have  preferred  the  poet  or  man  of  action  to  the 
philosopher,  or  the  virtue  of  custom  to  the  virtue  based  upon 
ideas. 

Also  here,  as  in  the  Ion  and  Phaedrus,  Plato  appears  to 
acknowledge  an  unreasoning  element  in  the  higher  nature  of 
man.  The  philosopher  only  has  knowledge,  and  yet  the  states- 
man and  the  poet  are  inspired.  There  may  be  a  sort  of  irony 
in  regarding  in  this  way  the  gifts  of  genius.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  deriding  them,  any  more  than  he 
is  deriding  the  phenomena  of  love  or  of  enthusiasm  in  the 
Symposium,  or  of  oracles  in  the  Apology,  or  of  divine  intimations 
when  he  is  speaking  of  the  daemonium  of  Socrates.  He  recog- 
nizes the  lower  form  of  right  opinion,  as  well  as  the  higher  one  of 
science,  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires  to  include  in  his  philo- 
sophy every  aspect  of  human  life;  just  as  he  recognizes  the 
existence  of  popular  opinion  as  a  fact,  and  the  Sophists  as  tb^ 
expression  of  it. 

This  Dialogue  probably  contains  the  first  intimation  of  the  doc^ 
trine  of  reminiscence  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.^  Th^ 
proof  is  very  slight  even  slighter  than  in  the  Phaedo  and  Repub- 
lic. Because  men  had  abstract  ideas  in  a  previous  state,  they 
must  have  always  had  them,  and  their  souls  therefore  must  have 
always  existed  (86  A).  For  they  must  always  have  been  either 
1  Butler's  Analogy.  s  Cp.  infra  p.  12,  ad^. 


Some  lesser  traits  of  the  Dialogue, 


Introduc- 
tion. 


le   be 


he 
t  -j 
lere  s 

m    is  :: 

He  re3^^ 

Hires  t 
is  as 


toen  or  not  men.     The  ^lacy  of  the  latter  words  is  transparent.    Menc. 

lind  Socrates  himself  appears  to  be  conscious  of  their  weakness ; 

for  he  adds  immediately  afterwards,  *  I  have  said  some  things 

flf  which  I  am  not  altogether  confident.'     (Cp.  Phaedo  114  D, 

115  D.)     It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  fanciful  notion 

'd  pre-existence  is  combined  with  a  true  but  partial  view  of  the 

ttigin  and  unity  of  knowledge,  and  of  the  association  of  ideas. 

Knowledge  is  prior  to  any  particular  knowledge,  and  exists  not  in 

the  previous  state  of  the  individual,  but  of  the  race.     It  is  potential, 

not  actual,  and  can  only  be  appropriated  by  strenuous  exertion. 

The  idealism  of  Plato  is  here  presented  in  a  less  developed 
Ibrm  than  in  the  Phaedo  and  Phaedrus.  Nothing  is  said  of  the 
pre-existence  of  ideas  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the  like.  Nor  is 
Socrates  positive  of  anything  but  the  duty  of  enquiry  (86  B). 
The  doctrine  of  reminiscence  too  is  explained  more  in  accord- 
ance with  fsud  and  experience  as  arising  out  of  the  affinities  of 
nature  (an  n^  ff/oeoc  ^^9C  avyyevobq  obmK),  Modem  philosophy 
says  that  all  things  in  nature  are  dependent  on  one  another ;  the 
ancient  philosopher  had  the  same  truth  latent  in  his  mind  when 
he  affirmed  that  out  of  one  thing  all  the  rest  may  be  recovered. 
The  subjective  was  converted  by  him  into  an  objective;  the 
mental  phenomenon  of  the  association  of  ideas  (cp.  Phaedo  73 
foU)  became  a  real  chain  of  existences.  The  germs  of  two 
valuable  principles  of  education  may  also  be  gathered  from  the 
'words  of  priests  and  priestesses:'  (i)  that  true  knowledge  is 
St  knowledge  of  causes  (cp.  Aristotle's  theory  of  knurHjiiri) ;  and 
(2)  that  the  process  of  learning  consists  not  in  what  is  brought 
to  the  learner,  but  in  what  is  drawn  out  of  him. 

Some  lesser  points  of  the  dialogue  may  be  noted,  such  as  (i)  the 
acute  observation  that  Meno  prefers  the  familiar  definition,  which 
is  embellished  with  poetical  language,  to  the  better  and  truer  one 
(76  D);  or  (2)  the  shrewd  reflection,  which  may  admit  of  an 
application  to  modem  as  well  as  to  ancient  teachers,  that  the 
Sophists  having  made  large  fortunes,  this  must  surely  be  a  crite- 
rion of  their  powers  of  teaching,  for  that  no  man  could  get  a  living 
by  shoemaking  who  was  not  a  good  shoemaker  (91  C) ;  or  (3)  the 
remark,  conveyed  almost  in  a  word,  that  the  verbal  sceptic  is 
saved  the  labour  of  thought  and  enquiry  Mhv  6ei  T<ii  rotoirif} 
Crt<^«wf,  80  E).     Characteristic  also  of  the  temper  of  the  Socratic 
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ji/#<M.  enquiry  is,  (4)  the  proposal  to  discuss  the  teachableness  of  virtiK 

iNTRODuc-       under  an  hypothesis,  after  the  manner  of  the  mathematicias 
THMi.  (8^  A) ;   and  (5)  the  repetition  of  the  favourite  doctrine  wimft 

occurs  so  frequently  in  the  earlier  and  more  Socratic  Dialogoo^ 
and  gives  a  colour  to  all  of  them — that  mankind  only  desire  eii 
through  ignorance  (77,  78  folL);  (6)  the  experiment  of  elidtiaf 
from  the  slave-boy  the  mathematical  truth  which  is  latent  in  him, 
and  (7)  the  remark  (84  B)  that  he  is  all  the  better  for  knowing  | 
his  ignorance. 

The  character  of  Meno,  like  that  of  Critias,  has  no  relation  to  die 
actual  circumstances  of  his  life.     Plato  is  silent  about  his  treachoy 
to  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  which  Xenophon  has  recorded,  as 
he  is  also  silent  about  the  crimes  of  Critias.     He  is  a  Thessaliat 
Alcibiades,  rich  and  luxurious  —  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  and  ii 
described  as  the    hereditary  friend  of  the    great  king.     Uke 
Alcibiades  he  is  inspired  with  an  ardent  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
is  equally  willing  to  learn  of  Socrates  and  of  the  Sophists.     He  maf 
be  regarded  as  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  Gorgias  as  Hippie- 
crates  in  the  Protagoras  to  the  other  great  Sophist.     He  is  the 
sophisticated  youth  on  whom  Socrates  tries  his  cross-examining 
powers  just  as  in  the  Charmides,  the  Lysis,  and  the  EuthydemiA 
ingenuous  boyhood  is  made  the  subject  of  a  similar  experiment 
He  is  treated  by  Socrates  in  a  half-playful  manner  suited  to  hi 
character;  at  the  same  time  he  appears  not  quite  to  understao< 
the  pHM^CHs  to  which  he  is  being  subjected.     For  he  is  exhibited 
lu  ignorant  of  the  ver>'  elements  of  dialectics,  in  which  the  Sophist 
have  failed  to  instruct  their  disciple.     His  definition  of  virtue  a^ 
'  thi*  power  and  desire  of  attaining  things  honourable,'  like  the  fiis 
ilulihitinn  of  justice  in  the  Republic,  is  taken  from  a  poet.    Hif 
anttwrm  have  a  sophistical  ring,  and  at  the  same  time  show  the 
mipliuth  al  incapacity  to  grasp  a  general  notion. 

Anviiin  in  the  tyi>e  of  the  narrow-minded  man  of  the  world,  whc 
U  iiitliKnant  at  innovation,  and  equally  detests  the  popular  teach^ 
•nitl  llir  hut*  philosopher.  He  seems,  like  Aristophanes,  to  regaK 
(In:  iiiw  iipiuiiMtN,  whether  of  Socrates  or  the  Sophists,  as  fatal  t 
AlluiiMM  ^{iralni'HM.  He  is  of  the  same  class  as  Callicles  in  tt 
(itU|0«u>i  l»»il  n(  a  difTcrent  variety;  the  immoral  and  sophistic^ 
\\\\\  iiMu -ft  III  I'allUieu  are  not  attributed  to  him.  The  moderatio 
Hllh  Mhlih  hu  ife  (Icftcribed  is  remarkable,  if  he  be  the  accuser  0 
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Socrates,  as  is  apparently  indicated  by  his  parting  words.     Per-    Meno. 
baps  Plato  may  have  been  desirous  of  showing  that  the  accusation    introduc- 
of  Socrates  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  badness  or  malevolence,  but       '"°"' 
rather  to  a  tendency  in  men's  minds.     Or  he  may  have  been 
regardless  of  the  historical  truth  of  the  characters  of  his  dialogue, 
as  in  the  case  of  Meno  and  Critias.     Like  Chaerephon  (Apol.  21) 
the  real  Anytus  was  a  democrat,  and  had  joined  Thrasybulus  in 
(he  conflict  with  the  Thirty. 

The  Protagoras  arrived  at  a  sort  of  hypothetical  conclusion,  that 
if 'virtue  is  knowledge,  it  can  be  taught.'  In  the  Euthydemus, 
Socrates  himself  offered  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
tnie  teacher  may  draw  out  the  mind  of  youth ;  this  was  in  contrast 
to  the  quibbling  follies  of  the  Sophists.  In  the  Meno  the  subject 
is  more  developed ;  the  foundations  of  the  enquiry  are  laid  deeper, 
and  the  nature  of  knowledge  is  more  distinctly  explained.  There 
is  a  progression  by  antagonism  of  two  opposite  aspects  of  philo- 
sophy. But  at  the  moment  when  we  approach  nearest,  the  truth 
doubles  upon  us  and  passes  out  of  our  reach.  We  seem  to  find 
that  the  ideal  of  knowledge  is  irreconcilable  with  experience.  In 
human  life  there  is  indeed  the  profession  of  knowledge,  but  right 
opinion  is  our  actual  guide.  There  is  another  sort  of  progress 
from  the  general  notions  of  Socrates,  who  asked  simply,  '  what  is 
friendship  ? '  *  what  is  temperance  ?  *  *  what  is  courage  ? '  as  in  the 
Lysis,  Charmides,  Laches,  to  the  transcendentalism  of  Plato,  who, 
in  the  second  stage  of  his  philosophy,  sought  to  find  the  nature  of 
knowledge  in  a  prior  and  future  state  of  existence. 

The  difficulty  in  framing  general  notions  which  has  appeared  in 
this  and  in  all  the  previous  Dialogues  recurs  in  the  Gorgias  and 
Theaetetus  as  well  as  in  the  Republic.  In  the  Gorgias  too  the 
statesmen  reappear,  but  in  stronger  opposition  to  the  philosopher. 
They  are  no  longer  allowed  to  have  a  divine  insight,  but,  though 
acknowledged  to  have  been  clever  men  and  good  speakers,  are 
denounced  as  'blind  leaders  of  the  blind.'  The  doctrine  of  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  is  also  carried  further,  being  made  the 
foundation  not  only  of  a  theory  of  knowledge,  but  of  a  doctrine  of 
rewards  and  punishments.  In  the  Republic  the  relation  of  know- 
^^ge  to  virtue  is  described  in  a  manner  more  consistent  with 
modem  distinctions.  The  existence  of  the  virtues  without  the 
possession  of  knowledge  in  the  higher  or  philosophical  sense  is 
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admitted  to  be  possible.  Rig^t  opinion  is  again  introduced  in  tbe 
Intkoduo  Theaetetus  as  an  account  of  knowledge,  but  is  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  irrational  (as  here,  because  it  is  not  bound  by  the 
tie  of  the  cause),  and  also  because  the  conception  of  false  opinion 
is  given  up  as  hopeless.  The  doctrines  of  Plato  are  necessarily 
different  at  different  times  of  his  life,  as  new  distinctions  are 
realized,  or  new  stages  of  thought  attained  by  him.  We  are  not 
therefore  justified,  in  order  to  take  away  the  appearance  of  in* 
consistency,  in  attributing  to  him  hidden  meanings  or  remote 
allusions. 

There  are  no  external  criteria  by  which  we  can  determine  Ae 
date  of  the  Meno.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  the 
Dialogues  of  Plato  were  written  before  the  death  of  Socrates ;  tiie 
Meno,  which  appears  to  be  one  of  the  earliest  of  them,  is  proved 
to  have  been  of  a  later  date  by  the  allusion  of  Anytus  (94  £,  95  A. 
Cp.  also  80  B,  100  B). 

We  cannot  argue  that  Plato  was  more  likely  to  have  written,  as 
he  has  done,  of  Meno  before  than  afler  his  miserable  death ;  for  we 
have  already  seen,  in  the  examples  of  Charmides  and  Critias,  that 
the  characters  in  Plato  are  very  far  from  resembling  the  same 
characters  in  history.    The  repulsive  picture  which  is  given  of  hiitt 
in  the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (ii.  6),  where  he  also  appears  as  the 
friend  of  Aristippus  '  and  a  fair  youth  having  lovers,'  has  no  other 
trait  of  likeness  to  the  Meno  of  Plato. 

The  place  of  the  Meno  in  the  series  is  doubtfully  indicated  \sf 
internal  evidence.  The  main  character  of  the  Dialogue  is  Socrates; 
but  to  the  *  general  definitions  *  of  Socrates  is  added  the  Platonic 
doctrine  of  reminiscence.  The  problems  of  virtue  and  knowledge 
have  been  discussed  in  the  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  and  Prota- 
goras;  the  puzzle  about  knowing  and  learning  has  already 
appeared  in  the  Euthydemus.  The  doctrines  of  immortality  an^ 
pre-existence  are  carried  further  in  the  Phaedrus  and  Phaedoi 
the  distinction  between  opinion  and  knowledge  is  more  futt^ 
developed  in  the  Theaetetus.  The  lessons  of  Prodicus,  whom  W 
facetiously  calls  his  master,  are  still  running  in  the  mind  oi 
Socrates.  Unlike  the  later  Platonic  Dialogues,  the  Meno  arrived 
at  no  conclusion.  Hence  we  are  led  to  place  the  Dialogue  at 
some  point  of  time  later  than  the  Protagoras,  and  earlier  than 
the  Phaedrus  and  Gorgias.     The  place  which  is  assigned  to  it  iQ 
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this  work  is  due  mainly  to  the  desire  to  bring  together  in  a  single    Menc. 
volume  all  the  Dialogues  which  contain  allusions  to  the  trial  and    Intkoduc- 
deatb  of  Socrates. 


TION. 


k. 


On  the  Ideas  of  Plato, 

Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas  has  attained  an  imaginary  clearness 
and  definiteness  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings. 
The  popular  account  of  them  is  partly  derived  from  one  or  two 
passages  in  his  Dialogues  interpreted  without  regard  to  their 
poetical  environment.  It  is  due  also  to  the  misunderstanding  of 
him  by  the  Aristotelian  school;  and  the  erroneous  notion  has 
been  further  narrowed  and  has  become  fixed  by  the  realism  of 
the  schoolmen.  This  popular  view  of  the  Platonic  ideas  may  be 
summed  up  in  some  such  formula  as  the  following :  '  Truth  con- 
sists not  in  particulars,  but  in  universals,  which  have  a  place  in 
the  mind  of  God,  or  in  some  far-off  heaven.  These  were  revealed 
to  men  in  a  former  state  of  existence,  and  are  recovered  by  remin- 
^  iscence  (avd/ivrfaii)  or  association  from  sensible  things.  The  sen- 
sible things  are  not  realities,  but  shadows  only>  in  relation  to  the 
truth.'  These  unmeaning  propositions  are  hardly  suspected  to  be 
a  caricature  of  a  great  theory  of  knowledge,  which  Plato  in  various 
ways  and  under  many  figures  of  speech  is  seeking  to  unfold. 
Poetry  has  been  converted  into  dogma ;  and  it  is  not  remarked  that 
the  Platonic  ideas  are  to  be  found  only  in  about  a  third  of  Plato's 
writings  and  are  not  confined  to  him.  The  forms  which  they  assume 
^  numerous,  and  if  taken  literally,  inconsistent  with  one  another. 
At  one  time  we  are  in  the  clouds  of  mythology,  at  another  among 
the  abstractions  of  mathematics  or  metaphysics;  we  pass  imper- 
ceptibly from  one  to  the  other.  Reason  and  fancy  are  mingled  in 
the  same  passage.  The  ideas  are  sometimes  described  as  many, 
coextensive  with  the  universals  of  sense  and  also  with  the  first 
principles  of  ethics;  or  again  they  are  absorbed  into  the  single 
idea  of  good,  and  subordinated  to  it.  They  are  not  more  certain 
than  facts,  but  they  are  equally  certain  (Phaedo  100  A).  They  are 
^th  personal  and  impersonal.  They  are  abstract  terms:  they  are 
also  the  causes  of  things ;  and  they  are  even  transformed  into  the 
demons  or  spirits  by  whose  help  God  made  the  world.  And  the 
idea  of  good  (Rep.  vi.  505  ff.)  may  without  violence  be  converted 
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M*M».  into  the  Supreme  Being,  who  '  because  He  was  good '  created  all 

iNTRODuc-       things  (Tim.  29  E). 
noN.  j^  would  be  a  mistake  to  try  and  reconcile  these  differing  modes 

of  thought.  They  are  not  to  be  regarded  seriously  as  having  a 
distinct  meaning.  They  are  parables,  prophecies,  myths,  symbols, 
revelations,  aspirations  after  an  unknown  world.  They  derive 
their  origin  from  a  deep  religious  and  contemplative  feeling,  and 
also  from  an  observation  of  curious  mental  phenomena.  They 
gather  up  the  elements  of  the  previous  philosophies,  which  they 
put  together  in  a  new  form.  Their  great  diversity  shows  the 
tentative  character  of  early  endeavours  to  think.  They  have  not 
yet  settled  down  into  a  single  system.  Plato  uses  them,  though  he 
also  criticises  them ;  he  acknowledges  that  both  he  and  others  are 
always  talking  about  them,  especially  about  the  Idea  of  Good ;  and 
that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  himself  (Phaedo  100  B ;  Rep.  vi.  505; 
Soph.  248  ff. ).  But  in  his  later  writings  he  seems  to  have  laid  aside 
the  old  forms  of  them.  As  he  proceeds  he  makes  for  himself  new 
modes  of  expression  more  akin  to  the  Aristotelian  logic. 

Yet  amid  all  these  varieties  and  incongruities,  there  is  a  com- 
mon meaning  or  spirit  which  pervades  his  writings,  both  those 
in  which  he  treats  of  the  ideas  and  those  in  which  he  is  silent 
about  them.     This  is  the  spirit  of  idealism,  which  in  the  history  of 
philosophy  has  had  many  names  and  taken  many  forms,  and  has 
in  a  measure  influenced  those  who  seemed  to  be  most  averse  to  it 
It  has  often  been  charged  with  inconsistency  and  fancifiilness,  and 
yet  has  had  an  elevating  effect  on  human  nature,  and  has  exercised 
a  wonderful  charm  and  interest  over  a  few  spirits  who  have  been 
lost  in  the  thought  of  it.     It  has  been  banished  again  and  again, 
but  has  always  returned.     It  has  attempted  to  leave  the  earth  and 
soar  heavenwards,  but  soon  has  found  that  only  in  experience 
could  any  solid  foundation  of  knowledge  be  laid.     It  has  degener- 
ated into  pantheism,  but  has  again  emerged.     No  other  know- 
ledge has  given  an  equal  stimulus  to  the  mind.     It  is  the  science  of 
sciences,  which  are  also  ideas,  and  under  either  aspect  require  to 
be  defined.     They  can  only  be  thought  of  in  due  proportion  when 
conceived  in  relation  to  one  another.    They  are  the  glasses  through 
which  the  kingdoms  of  science  are  seen,  but  at  a  distance.     All 
the  greatest  minds,  except  when  living  in  an  age  of  reaction  against 
them,  have  unconsciously  fallen  under  their  power. 
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be  account  of  the  Platonic  ideas  in  the  Meno  is  the  simplest  and  Mem^. 
rest,  and  we  shall  best  illustrate  their  nature  by  giving  this  introduc 
and  then  comparing  the  manner  in  which  they  are  described  *"***•• 
where,  e.  g.  in  the  Phaedrus,  Phaedo,  Republic ;  to  which  may 
idded  the  criticism  of  them  in  the  Parmenides,  the  personal 
Q  which  is  attributed  to  them  in  the  Timaeus,  the  logical 
racter  which  they  assume  in  the  Sophist  and  Philebus,  and  the 
sion  to  them  in  the  Laws  (xii.  964).  In  the  Cratylus  they  dawn 
in  him  with  the  freshness  of  a  newly-discovered  thought  (439). 
'he  Meno  (81  ff.)  goes  back  to  a  former  state  of  existence,  in 
ch  men  did  and  suffered  good  and  evil,  and  received  the 
ard  or  punishment  of  them  until  their  sin  was  purged  away 
i  they  were  allowed  to  return  to  earth.  This  is  a  tradition  of 
olden  time,  to  which  priests  and  poets  bear  witness.  The 
Is  of  men  returning  to  earth  bring  back  a  latent  memory  of 
IS,  which  were  known  to  them  in  a  former  state.  The  recoUec- 
i  is  awakened  into  life  and  consciousness  by  the  sight  of  the 
igs  which  resemble  them  on  earth.  The  soul  evidently  pos- 
ses such  innate  ideas  before  she  has  had  time  to  acquire  them. 
is  is  proved  by  an  experiment  tried  on  one  of  Meno's  slaves, 
n  whom  Socrates  elicits  truths  of  arithmetic  and  geometry, 
ich  he  had  never  learned  in  this  world.  He  must  therefore 
^e  brought  them  with  him  from  another. 
The  notion  of  a  previous  state  of  existence  is  found  in  the  verses 
Empedocles  and  in  the  fragments  of  Heracleitus.  It  was  the 
:ural  answer  to  two  questions,  *  Whence  came  the  soul  ?  What 
he  origin  of  evil  ?  '  and  prevailed  far  and  wide  in  the  East.  It 
md  its  way  into  Hellas  probably  though  the  medium  of  Orphic 
d  Pythagorean  rites  and  mysteries.  It  was  easier  to  think 
a  former  than  of  a  future  life,  because  such  a  life  has  really 
isted  for  the  race  though  not  for  the  individual,  and  all  men 
me  into  the  world,  if  not  *  trailing  clouds  of  glory,'  at  any  rate 
le  to  enter  into  the  inheritance  of  the  past.  In  the  Phaedrus 
4S  ff.),  as  well  as  in  the  Meno,  it  is  this  former  rather  than 
^ture  hfe  on  which  Plato  is  disposed  to  dwell.  There  the 
^)  and  men  following  in  their  train,  go  forth  to  contemplate 
c  heavens,  and  are  borne  round  in  the  revolutions  of  them. 
'^cre  they  see  the  divine  forms  of  justice,  temperance,  and  the 
^Ci  in  their  unchangeable  beauty,  but  not  without  an  effort  more 
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Mem.  than  human.     The  soul  of  man  is  likened  to  a  charioteer  and  tm 

Imtkoduc-       steeds,  one   mortal,  the  other  immortal.     The  charioteer  auMl; 
'"^'''  the  mortal  steed  are  in  fierce  conflict;   at  length   the  aniiml 

principle  is  finally  overpowered,  though  not  extinguished,  byte' 
combined  energies  of  the  passionate  and  rational  elements.  TIM 
is  one  of  those  passages  in  Plato  which,  partaking  both  of  a  philo- 
sophical and  poetical  character,  is  necessarily  indistinct  and  ia* 
consistent  The  magnificent  fig^ure  under  which  the  nature  of  tiie 
soul  is  described  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  popular  doctrine  of 
the  ideas.  Yet  there  is  one  little  trait  in  the  description  whidi 
shows  that  they  are  present  to  Plato's  mind,  namely,  the  remiifc  .| 
that  the  soul,  which  had  seen  truths  in  the  form  of  the  anivtml 
(248  C,  249  C),  cannot  again  return  to  the  nature  of  an  animaL 

In  the  Phaedo,  as  in  the  Meno,  the  origin  of  ideas  is  sought fcr' 
in  a  previous  state  of  existence.     There  was  no  time  when  they 
could  have  been  acquired  in  this  life,  and  therefore  they  miflt.l 
have  been  recovered  from  another.     The  process  of  recovery  is 
no  other  than  the  ordinary  law  of  association,  by  which  in  dailjr 
life  the  sight  of  one  thing  or  person  recalls  another  to  our  mindSy 
and  by  which  in  scientific  enquiry  from  any  part  of  knowledge  iM 
may  be  led  on  to  infer  the  whole.     It  is  also  argued  that  ideas,  or 
rather  ideals,  must  be  derived  from  a  previous  state  of  existence  be- 
cause they  are  more  perfect  than  the  sensible  forms  of  them  wfaidi 
are  given  by  experience  (74  ff.).     But  in  the  Phaedo  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  is  subordinate  to  the  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  sooL 
'  If  the  soul  existed  in  a  previous  state,  then  it  will  exist  in  t 
future  state,  for  a  law  of  alternation  pervades  all  things.'    And, '  If 
the  ideas  exist,  then  the  soul  exists;  if  not,  not.'     It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, both  in  the  Meno  and  the  Phaedo,  that  Socrates  expresses 
himself  with  diffidence.     He  speaks  in  the  Phaedo  (114  D,  115  D) 
of  the  words  with  which  he  has  comforted  himself  and  his  friends, 
and  will  not  be  too  confident  that  the  description  which  he  has 
given  of  the  soul  and  her  mansions  is  exactly  true,  but  he  *  ventures 
to  think  that  something  of  the  kind  is  true.'    And  in  the  Meno, 
after  dwelling  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  he  adds,  'Of  some 
things  which  I  have  said  I  am  not  altogether  confident '  (cp.  86  C, 
and  Apology,  pp.  40  ff. ;  Gorgias  527  B).     From  this  class  of  un- 
certainties he  exempts  the  difference  between  truth  and  appear- 
ance,  of  which  he  is  absolutely  convinced  (98  B). 
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n  the  Republic  the  ideas  are  spoken  of  in  two  ways,  which    Mew. 

lugh  not  contradictory  are  different     In  the  tenth  book  (596    imtroouc- 

I  they  are   represented  as  the  genera  or  general  ideas  under       ""**"• 

uch  individuals  having  a  common  name  are  contained.      For 

lample,  there  is  the  bed  which  the  carpenter  makes,  the  picture 

tf  the  bed  which  is  drawn  by  the  painter,  the  bed  existing  in 

»l\ire  of  which  God  is  the  author.     Of  the  latter  all  visible  beds 

IR  only  the  shadows  or  reflections.     This  and  similar  illustrations 

V  explanations  are  put  forth,  not  for  their  own  sake,  or  as  an 

n[{>osition  of  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  but  with  a  view  of  showing 

lluit  poetry  and  the  mimetic  arts  are  concerned  with  an  inferior 

lart  of  the  soul  and  a  lower  kind  of  knowledge.     On  the  other 

land,  in  the  6th  and  7th  books  of  the  Republic  we  reach  the 

highest  and  most  perfect  conception,  which  Plato  is  able  to  attain, 

>f  the  nature  of  knowledge.     The  ideas  are  now  finally  seen  to  be 

me  as  well  as  many,  causes  as  well  as  ideas,  and  to  have  a  unity 

vhich  is  the  idea  of  good  and  the  cause  of  all  the  rest.     They 

seem,  however,  to  have  lost  their  first  aspect  of  universals  under 

vhich  individuals  are  contained,  and  to  have  been  converted  into 

forms  of  another  kind,  which  are  inconsistently  regarded  from  the 

one  side  as  images  or  ideals  of  justice,  temperance,  holiness  and 

the  like ;  from  the  other  as  hypotheses,  or  mathematical  truths  or 

principles. 

In  the  Timaeus,  which  in  the  series  of  Plato's  works  imme- 
<iiately  follows  the  Republic,  though  probably  written  some  time 
afterwards,  no  mention  occurs  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  Geometri- 
cal forms  and  arithmetical  ratios  furnish  the  laws  according  to 
which  the  world  is  created.  But  though  the  conception  of  the 
ideas  as  genera  or  species  is  forgotten  or  laid  aside,  the  distinction 
of  the  visible  and  intellectual  is  as  firmly  maintained  as  ever  (30, 
MY  The  idea  of  good  likewise  disappears  and  is  superseded  by 
lie  conception  of  a  personal  God,  who  works  according  to  a  6nal 
ause  or  principle  of  goodness  which  he  himself  is.  No  doubt  is 
repressed  by  Plato,  either  in  the  Timaeus  or  in  any  other  dialogue, 
r  the  truths  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  first  and  highest.  It  is 
>t  the  existence  of  God  or  the  idea  of  good  which  he  approaches 
a  tentative  or  hesitating  manner,  but  the  investigations  of  phy- 
>]ogy.  These  he  regards,  not  seriously,  as  a  part  of  philosophy. 
It  as  an  innocent  recreation  (Tim.  59  D). 
VOL.  II. —  2 
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Meiw.  Passing  on  to  the  Parmcnidcs  (128-136),  wc  find  in  thatdialogi 

Introduc-       not  an  exposition  or  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  but  an  assat 
Tiow.  upon  them,  which  is  put  irtto  the  mouth  of  the  veteran  Parmeoide 

and  might  be  ascribed  to  Aristotle  himself,  or  to  one  of  his  disc 
pies.  The  doctrine  which  is  assailed  takes  two  or  three  forms,  bi 
fails  in  any  of  them  to  escape  the  dialectical  difficulties  which  ai 
urged  against  it.  It  is  admitted  that  there  are  ideas  of  all  thing! 
but  the  manner  in  which  individuals  partake  of  them,  whether  0 
the  whole  or  of  the  part,  and  in  which  they  become  like  them,  0 
how  ideas  can  be  either  within  or  without  the  sphere  of  hamai 
knowledge,  or  how  the  human  and  divine  can  have  any  relation  n 
each  other,  is  held  to  be  incapable  of  explanation.  And  yet,  il 
there  are  no  universal  ideas,  what  becomes  of  philosophy  ?  (Par 
menides  130-135).  In  the  Sophist  the  theory  of  ideas  isspoka 
of  as  a  doctrine  held  not  by  Plato,  but  by  another  sect  of  philoso 
phers,  called  '  the  Friends  of  Ideas,'  probably  the  MegariaDS,«iu 
were  very  distinct  from  him,  if  not  opposed  to  him  (Sophist  U 
if.).  Nor  in  what  may  be  termed  Plato's  abridgement  of  tb 
history  of  philosophy  (Soph.  241  ff.),  is  any  mention  made  sQC 
as  we  find  in  the  first  book  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics,  oft? 
derivation  of  such  a  theory  or  of  any  part  of  it  from  the  Pytt 
goreans,  the  Eleatics,  the  Heracleiteans,  or  even  from  Socrat< 
In  the  Philebus,  probably  one  of  the  latest  of  the  Platoi 
Dialogues,  the  conception  of  a  personal  or  semi-personal  dei 
expressed  under  the  figure  of  mind,  the  king  of  all,  who  is  a] 
the  cause,  is  retained.  The  one  and  many  of  the  Phaedr 
and  Theaetetus  is  still  working  in  the  mind  of  Plato,  and  t 
correlation  of  ideas,  not  of  'all  with  all,'  but  of  'some  wi 
some,'  is  asserted  and  explained.  But  they  are  spoken  of 
a  different  manner,  and  are  not  supposed  to  be  recovered  fro 
a  former  state  of  existence.  The  metaphysical  conception  < 
truth  passes  into  a  psychological  one,  which  is  continued  in  tl 
Laws,  and  is  the  final  form  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  so  f 
as  can  be  gathered  from  his  own  writings  (see  especially  La^ 
V.  727  ff.).  In  the  Laws  he  harps  once  more  on  the  old  strin 
and  returns  to  general  notions :  —  these  he  acknowledges  to 
many,  and  yet  he  insists  that  they  are  also  one.  The  guardi 
must  be  made  to  recognize  the  truth,  for  which  he  has  a 
tended  long  ago  in   the  Protagoras,  that   the  virtues  are  foi 
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out  they  are  also  in  some  sense  one  (Laws  xii.  pp.  965-966 ;  cp.    Meno. 

Protagoras  329).  Introduc- 

So  various^  and  if  regarded  on  the  surface  only,  inconsistent,  are       '^***'*- 

^e  statements  of  Plato  respecting  the  doctrine  of  ideas.     If  we 

attempted  to  harmonize  or  to  combine  them,  we  should  make  out 

of  them,  not  a  system,  but  the  caricature  of  a  system.    They  are  the 

ever-varying  expression  of  Plato's  Idealism.     The  terms  used  in 

them  are  in  their  substance  and  general  meaning  the  same,  although 

they  seem  to  be  different.     They  pass  from  the  subject  to  the  object, 

from  earth  (diesseits)  to  heaven  (jenseits),  without  regard  to  the 

gulf  which  later  theology  and  philosophy  have  made  between 

them.     They  are  also  intended  to  supplement  or  explain  each 

other.   They  relate  to  a  subject  of  which  Plato  himself  would  have 

said  that '  he  was  not  confident  of  the  precise  form  of  his  own 

'■     statements,  but  was  strong  in  the  belief  that  something  of  the  kind 

1  wastnie.*  It  is  the  spirit,  not  the  letter,  in  which  they  agree  — 
the  spirit  which  places  the  divine  above  the  human,  the  spiritual 
above  the  material,  the  one  above  the  many^  the  mind  before 
the  body. 

The  stream  of  ancient  philosophy  in  the  Alexandrian  and  Roman 
times  widens  into  a  lake  or  sea,  and  then  disappears  underground 
to  reappear  after  many  ages  in  a  distant  land.  It  begins  to  flow 
again  under  new  conditions,  at  first  confined  between  high  and 
narrow  banks,  but  finally  spreading  over  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  is  and  is  not  the  same  with  ancient  philosophy.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  modern  philosophy  which  is  inspired  by  ancient. 
There  is  much  in  ancient  philosophy  which  was  *  born  out  of  due 
time'  and  before  men  were  capable  of  understanding  it.  To  the 
Others  of  modem  philosophy,  their  own  thoughts  appeared  to 
be  new  and  original,  but  they  carried  with  them  an  echo  or  shadow 
of  the  past,  coming  back  by  recollection  from  an  elder  world.  Of 
^is  the  enquirers  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  to  themselves 
appeared  to  be  working  out  independently  the  enquiry  into  all 
^th,  were  unconscious.  They  stood  in  a  new  relation  to 
theology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  for  a  time  maintained 
towards  both  an  attitude  of  reserve  and  separation.  Yet  the 
similarities  between  modem  and  ancient  thought  are  greater  far 
^n  the  differences.     All  philosophy,  even  that  part  of  it  which  is 
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Mem.  excludes  all  other  thoughts;    their  weakness  is  the  necessary 

Imtkoduc-       separation  of  this  thought  from  actual  existence  and  from  practical 
TioN.  ]|fg^     Jq  neither  of  them  is  there  any  clear  opposition  between  the 

inward  and  outward  world.  The  substance  of  Spinoza  has  tvo 
attributes,  which  alone  are  cognizable  by  man,  thought  and  extes* 
sion ;  these  are  in  extreme  opposition  to  one  another,  and  also  in 
inseparable  identity.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  two  aspects 
or  expressions  under  which  God  or  substance  is  unfolded  to  man. 
Here  a  step  is  made  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Eleatic  philosophy. 
The  famous  theorem  of  Spinoza,  'Omnis  determinatio  est  negatiOi' 
is  already  contained  in  the  'negation  b  relation'  of  Plato'^ 
Sophist  The  grand  description  of  the  philosopher  in  Republic  vi, 
as  the  spectator  of  all  time  and  all  existence,  may  be  paralleled 
with  another  famous  expression  of  Spinoza,  '  Contemplatio  renim 
sub  specie  etemitatis.'  According  to  Spinoza  finite  objects  are 
unreal,  for  they  are  conditioned  by  what  is  alien  to  them,  and 
by  one  another.  Human  beings  are  included  in  the  number  of 
them.  Hence  there  is  no  reality  in  human  action  and  no  place 
for  right  and  wrong.  Individuality  is  accident.  The  boasted 
freedom  of  the  will  is  only  a  consciousness  of  necessity.  Truth 
he  says,  is  the  direction  of  the  reason  towards  the  infinite,  ii 
which  all  things  repose ;  and  herein  lies  the  secret  of  man's  wel 
being.  In  the  exaltation  of  the  reason  or  intellect,  in  the  denial  o 
the  voluntariness  of  evil  (Timaeus  86  C,  D ;  Laws,  ix.  860),  Spinoi 
approaches  nearer  to  Plato  than  in  his  conception  of  an  infinit 
substance.  As  Plato,  following  Socrates,  said  that  virtue  is  know 
ledge,  so  Spinoza  would  have  maintained  that  knowledge  alone  i 
good,  and  what  contributes  to  knowledge,  useful.  Both  are  equally 
far  from  any  real  experience  or  observation  of  nature.  And  th^ 
same  difficulty  is  found  in  both  when  we  seek  to  apply  their  ideas  t< 
life  and  practice.  There  is  a  gulf  fixed  between  the  infinite  sub 
stance  and  finite  objects  or  individuals  of  Spinoza,  just  as  there  i 
between  the  ideas  of  Plato  and  the  world  of  sense. 

Removed  from  Spinoza  by  less  than  a  generation  is  the  p^ 
losopher  Leibnitz,  who  after  deepening  and  intensifying  tt^ 
opposition  between  mind  and  matter,  reunites  them  by  his  pr 
concerted  harmony  (cp.  again  Phaedrus  246  C).  To  him  all  tl: 
particles  of  matter  are  living  beings  which  reflect  on  one  ai 
other,  and  in  the  least  of  them  the  whole  is  contained.     Here  in 
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catch  a  reminiscence  both  of  the  6/ioiofiep^  or  similar  particles    Mem. 
of  Anaxagorasy  and  of  the  world-animal  of  the  Timaeus.  Introduc- 

In  Bacon  and  Locke  we  have  another  development  in  which  *''®'*' 
the  mind  of  man  is  supposed  to  receive  knowledge  by  a  new 
method  and  to  work  by  observation  and  experience.  But  we 
my  remark  that  it  is  the  idea  of  experience,  rather  than  expe- 
rience itself,  with  which  the  mind  is  filled.  It  is  a  symbol  of  know- 
ledge rather  than  the  reality  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us.  The 
Organon  of  Bacon  is  not  much  nearer  to  actual  facts  than  the 
Organon  of  Aristotle  or  the  Platonic  idea  of  good.  Many  of  the 
old  rags  and  ribbons  which  defaced  the  garment  of  philosophy 
have  been  stripped  off,  but  some  of  them  still  adhere.  A  crude 
conception  of  the  ideas  of  Plato  survives  in  the  '  forms '  of  Bacon. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  passages  of  Plato  in 
which  the  importance  of  the  investigation  of  facts  is  as  much 
insisted  upon  as  by  Bacon.  Both  are  almost  equally  superior 
to  the  illusions  of  language,  and  are  constantly  crying  out  against 
them,  as  against  other  idols. 

Locke  cannot  be  truly  regarded  as  the  author  of  sensationalism 
anymore  than  of  idealism.  His  system  is  based  upon  experience, 
but  with  him  experience  includes  reflection  as  well  as  sense.  His 
analysis  and  construction  of  ideas  has  no  foundation  in  fact;  it  is 
only  the  dialectic  of  the  mind  '  talking  to  herself.'  The  philosophy 
of  Berkeley  is  but  the  use  of  one  word  instead  of  two,  which  have 
the  same  meaning  with  it.  For  objects  of  sense  he  would  substitute 
sensations.  He  imagines  himself  to  have  changed  the  relation  of 
the  human  mind  towards  God  and  nature ;  they  remain  the  same  as 
before,  though  he  has  drawn  the  imaginary  line  by  which  they  are 
divided  at  a  different  point.  He  has  annihilated  the  outward  world, 
but  it  instantly  reappears  governed  by  the  same  laws  and  described 
under  the  same  names. 

A  like  remark  applies  to  David  Hume,  of  whose  philosophy 
the  central  principle  is  the  denial  of  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  He  would  deprive  men  of  a  familiar  term  which  they  can 
»11  afford  to  lose ;  but  he  seems  not  to  have  observed  that  this 
alteration  is  merely  verbal  and  does  not  in  any  degree  affect 
the  nature  of  things.  Still  less  did  he  remark  that  he  was  arguing 
from  the  necessary  imperfection  of  language  against  the  most 
certain  facts.     And  here,  again,  we  may  find  a  parallel  with  the 
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^gno.  ancients.     He  goes  beyond  facts  in  his  scepdcism,  as  they  did  is 

iNTRODuc-       their  idealism.     Like  the  ancient  Sophists,  he  relegates  the  more 
TioN.  important  principles  of  ethics  to  custom  and  probability.   Birt 

crude  and  unmeaning  as  this  philosophy  is,  it  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  his  successors,  not  unUke  that  which  Locke  exer- 
cised upon   Berkeley  and  Berkeley  upon  Hume  himselL    AH 
three  were  both  sceptical  and  ideal  in  almost  equal  degree! 
Neither  they  nor  their  predecessors  had  any  true  conception  of  hfr 
guage  or  of  the  history  of  philosophy.     Hume's  paradox  has  beei 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  did  not  any  more  than  the  scepticism  oC 
the  ancients  require  to  be  seriously  refuted.    Like  some  other  plii- 
losophical  paradoxes,  it  would  have  been  better  left  to  die  out  It 
certainly  could  not  be  refuted  by  a  philosophy  such  as  Kant's,  in 
which,  no  less  than  in  the  previously  mentioned  systems,  the 
history  of  the  human  mind  and  the  nature  of  language  are  almost 
wholly  ignored,   and  the  certainty  of  objective    knowledge  is  ■ 
transferred  to  the  subject ;  while  absolute  truth  is  reduced  to  a 
figment,  more  abstract  and  narrow  than  Plato's  ideas,  of  '  thing  is 
itself,'  to  which,  if  we  reason  strictly,  no  predicate  can  be  applied. 
The  question   which  Plato  has  raised  respecting  the  origin 
and  nature  of  ideas  belongs  to  the  infancy  of  philosophy ;  in 
modern  times  it  would  no  longer  be  asked.     Their  origin  is 
only  their  history,  so  far  as  we  know  it ;  there  can  be  no  other. 
We  may  trace  them  in  language,  in  philosophy,  in  mythology^ 
in  poetry,  but  we  cannot  argue  h  priori  about  them.     We  may 
attempt  to  shake    them   off,   but    they  are   always    returning, 
and  in  every  sphere  of  science  and  human  action  are  tending  to  go 
beyond  facts.     They  are  thought  to  be  innate,  because  they  have 
been  familiar  to  us  all  our  lives,  and  we  can  no  longer  dismiss  them 
fr9m  our  mind.     Many  of  them  express  relations  of  terms  to  which 
nothing  exactly  or  nothing  at  all  in  rerum  naturd  corresponds. 
We  are  not  such  free  agents  in  the  use  of  them  as  we  sometimes 
imagine.     Fixed  ideas  have  taken  the  most  complete  possession 
of  some  thinkers  who  have  been  most  determined  to  renounce 
them,  and  have  been  vehemently  affirmed  when  they  could  b< 
least  explained  and  were  incapable  of  proof     The  world  has  ofter 
been  led  away  by  a  word  to  which  no  distinct  meaning  coulc 
be  attached.   Abstractions  such  as  *  authority,*  *  equality,'  *  utility, 
'liberty,*  'pleasure,'  'experience,*  'consciousness,*  'chance,'  'sub 
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stance/  '  matter,'  '  atom/  and  a  heap  of  other  metaphysical  and    Mine, 

theological  terms,  are  the  source  of  quite  as  much  error  and    Introduc- 

illusion  and  have  as  little  relation  to  actual  facts  as  the  *  ideas '       *^*®''' 

of  Plato.     Few  students  of  theology  or  philosophy  have  suffi- 

ciently  reflected  how  quickly  the  bloom  of  a  philosophy  passes 

away ;  or  how  hard  it  is  for  one  age  to  understand  the  writings  of 

another;  or  how  nice  a  judgment  is  required  of  those  who  are 

seeking  to  express  the  philosophy  of  one  age  in  the  terms  of 

another.     The  'eternal  truths'  of  which  metaphysicians  speak 

have  hardly  ever  lasted  more  than  a  generation.     In  our  own  day 

schools  or  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  once  been  famous 

have  died  before  the  founders  of  them.     We  are  still,  as  in  Plato's 

age,  groping  about  for  a  new  method  more  comprehensive  than 

any  of  those  which  now  prevail ;  and  also  more  permanent.     And 

we  seem  to  see  at  a  distance  the  promise  of  such  a  method,  which 

can  hardly  be  any  other  than  the  method  of  idealized  experience, 

having  roots  which  strike  far  down  into  the  history  of  philosophy. 

It  is  a  method  which  does  not  divorce  the  present  from  the  past, 

or  the  part  from  the  whole,  or  the  abstract  from  the  concrete,  or 

theory  from  fact,  or  the  divine  from  the  human,  or  one  science  from 

another,  but  labours  to  connect  them.     Along  such  a  road  we 

have  proceeded  a  few  steps,  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  make  us  reflect 

on  the  want  of  method  which  prevails  in  our  own  day.    In  another 

^ge,  all  the  branches  of  knowledge,  whether  relating  to  God  or 

nian  or  nature,  will  become  the  knowledge  of  *  the  revelation  of 

a  single  science '  (Symp.  210,  211),  and  all  things,  like  the  stars  in 

heaven,  will  shed  their  light  upon  one  another. 
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The  definition  of  inrtue. 


MtMO. 

Socrates, 
Memo. 


He  doe?  not 
know,  and 
never  met 
with  any  one 
who  did. 


Meno  de- 
scribes the 
different  kinds 
of  virtue,  but 
is  unnbic  to 
give  a  com- 
mon notion  of 
them. 


shame   that    I    know   literally  nothing    about   virtue,* 
when  I   do  not  know  the  *quid'  of  anything  how  can 
know  the  '  quale  *?     How,  if  I  knew  nothing  at  all  of  M< 
could  I  tell  if  he  was  fair,  or  the  opposite  of  fair ;  rich 
noble,  or  the  reverse  of  rich  and  noble?     Do  you  think 
I  could? 

Men,  No,  indeed.     But  are  you  in  earnest,  Socrates, 
saying  that  you  do  not  know  what  virtue  is?     And  am 
to  carry  back  this  report  of  you  to  Thessaly? 

Soc.  Not  only  that,  my  de^  boy,  but  you  may  say  fi 
that  I  have  never  known  of  any  one  else  who  did,  in 
judgment. 

Men.  Then  you    have  never  met  Gorgias  when  he 
at  Athens? 

Soc,  Yes,  I  have. 

Men,  And  did  you  not  think  that  he  knew? 

Soc,  I  have  not  a  good  memory,  Meno,  and  therefore  I] 
cannot  now  tell  what  I  thought  of  him  at  the  time.  And] 
I  dare  say  that  he  did  know,  and  that  you  know  what  he! 
said :  please,  therefore,  to  remind  me  of  what  he  said ;  or,  i| 
you  would  rather,  tell  me  your  own  view ;  for  1  suspect  thitj 
you  and  he  think  much  alike. 

Men,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Then  as  he  is  not  here,  never  mind  him,  and  do  yoa 
tell  me :  By  the  gods,  Meno,  be  generous,  and  tell  me  what 
you  say  that  virtue  is ;  for  I  shall  be  truly  delighted  to  find 
that  I  have  been  mistaken,  and  that  you  and  Gorgias  do 
really  have  this  knowledge  ;  although  I  have  been  just  saying 
that  I  have  never  found  anybody  who  had. 

Men,  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  Socrates,  in  answering 
your  question.     Let  us  take  first  the  virtue  of  a  man — W 
should  know  how  to  administer  the  state,  and   in  the  ad- 
ministration of  it  to  benefit  his  friends  and  harm  his  enemies; 
and  he  must  also  be   careful  not  to  suffer   harm   himself. 
A  woman's  virtue,  if  you  wish  to  know  about  that,  may  also 
be  easily  described :    her  duty  is  to  order  her  house,  and 
keep  what  is  indoors,  and  obey  her  husband.     Kvery  age, 
every  condition  of  life,  young  or  old,  male  or  female,  bond 
or  free,  has  a  different  virtue :   there  are  virtues  nimiberless, 
and  no  lack  of  definitions  of  them;    for  virtue  is  relative 
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the  actions  and  ages  of  each  of  us  in  all  that  we  do.     And  Meno. 

le  same  may  be  said  of  vice,  Socrates  ^  Scxtrates, 

Soc,   How  fortunate  I  am,  Meno!     When  I  ask  you  for  ^"**°' 

ne  virtue,  you  present  me  with  a  swarm  of  them  2,  which  are  *^*"°»  "**' 

D  your  keeping.     Suppose  that  I  carry  on  the  figure  of  the  difficulty  and 

ivarm,  and  ask  of  you,  What  is  the  nature  of  the  bee?  and  ^y*»«*pof 

.  many  lUustra- 

jott  answer  that  there  are  many  kinds  of  bees,  and  I  reply :    tions,  b  made 
3ut  do   bees  differ  as  bees,  because  there  are  many  and  f  "«<*«»«»"<* 

the  nature  of 

■  '^different  kinds  of  them;  or  are  they  not  rather  to  be  dis-  common 
.linguished  by  some  other  quality,  as  for  example  beauty,  size,  "o^"- 
or  shape?     How  would  you  answer  me? 

Men,  I  should  answer  that  bees  do  not  differ  from  one 
another,  as  bees.- 

Soe.  And  if  I  went  on  to  say:  That  is  what  I  desire  to 
know,  Meno;  tell  me  what  is  the  .quality  in  which  they 
do  not  differ,  but  are  all  alike; — would  you  be  able  to 
answer? 

Afen,  I  should. 

Soe,  And  so  of  the  virtues,  however  many  and  different 
they  may  be,  they  have  all  a  common  nature  which  makes 
them  virtues ;  and  on  this  he  who  would  answer  the  question, 
'What  is  \Trtue?'  would  do  well  to  have  his  eye  fixed:  Do 
you  understand? 

Men,  I  am  beginning  to  understand ;  but  I  do  not  as  yet 
take  hold  of  the  question  as  I  could  wish. 

Soe,  W^hen  you  say,  Meno,  that  there  is  one  virtue  of 
a  man,  another  of  a  woman,  another  of  a  child,  and  so  on, 
does  this  apply  only  to  virtue,  or  would  you  say  the  same  of 
health,  and  size,  and  strength?  Or  is  the  nature  of  health 
always  the  same,  whether  in  man  or  woman? 

Men.  I  should  say  that  health  is  the  same,  both  in  man  and 
Woman. 

Sk.  And   is   not   this  true  of   size  and   strength?     If  a  Health  and 
woman  is  strong,  she  will  be  strong  by  reason  of  the  same  *''*"8t**' 
form   and   of    the   same   strength   subsisting   in   her   which 
there   is   in   the   man.     I    mean    to   say    that    strength,    as 
strength,  whether  of  man  or  woman,  is  the  same.     Is  there 
any  difference? 

'  Cp.  Arist.  Pol.  i.  13,  $  10.  •  Cp.  Theaet.  146  D. 
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The  sameness  of  virtue. 


Meiw. 

Socrates, 
Meno. 

and  virtue 
and  temper- 
ance and 
justice  are 
the  itame  both 
in  men  and 
women. 


Then  what 
Ls  virtue? 
Gorgias  and 
Meno  reply, 
'  The  power 
of  governing 
mankind.' 


Men,  I  think  not. 

Soc,  And  will  not  virtue,  as  virtue,  be  the  same,  whetli 
in  a  child  or  in  a  grown-up  person,  in  a  woman  or  in 
man? 

Men,  I  cannot  help  feeling,  Socrates,  that  this  case  i 
different  from  the  others. 

Soc,  But  why?  Were  you  not  saying  that  the  virtue  of  i 
man  was  to  order  a  state,  and  the  virtue  of  a  woman  was  tt 
order  a  house  ? 

Men,  I  did  say  so. 

Soc,  And  can  either  house  or  state  or  anything  be  w< 
ordered  without  temperance  and  without  justice? 

Men,  Certainly  not. 

Soc,  Then  they  who  order  a  state  or  a  house  tempera^^ 
or  jusdy  order  them  with  temperance  and  justice? 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc,  llien  both  men  and  women,  if  they  are  to  be  ^' 
men  and  women,  must  have  the  same  virtues  of  temper^ 
and  justice? 

Men.  True. 

Soc,  And  can  either  a  young  man  or  an  elder  one  be  gC 
if  they  are  intemperate  and  unjust? 

Men.  They  cannot. 

Soc,  They  must  be  temperate  and  just? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  all  men  are  good  in  the  same  way,  and  by  pa 
cipation  in  the  same  virtues? 

Men.  Such  is  the  inference. 

Soc.  And  they  surely  would  not  have  been  good  in 
same  way,  unless  their  virtue  had  been  the  same? 

Men.  They  would  not. 

Soc.  Then  now  that  the  sameness  of  all  virtue  has  b( 
proven,  try  and  remember  what  you  and  Gorgias  say  t 
virtue  is. 

Men.  Will  you  have  one  definition  of  them  all? 

Soc,  That  is  what  I  am  seeking. 

Men.  If  you  want  to  have  one  definition  of  them  all,  I  kr 
not  what  to  say,  but  that  virtue  is  the  power  of  govern 
mankind. 

Soc.  And  does  this  definition  of  virtue  include  all  virt 
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Is  virtue  the  same  in  a  child  and  in  a  slave,  Meno?     Can  Me»u>. 

the  child   govern  his  father,  or  the  slave  his  master;    and  Socratbs, 

'Would  he  who  governed  be  any  longer  a  slave?  ^\^^o^ 

Mm,  I  think  not,  Socrates.  Bui  thu  can- 

not apply  to 

•Sot.  No,  indeed;   there  would   be  small   reason  in  that,  all  persons. 
Yet  once  more,  fair  friend ;  according  to  you,  virtue  is  '  the 
power  of  governing; '  but  do  you  not  add  'justly  and  not 
■     unjustly'? 

Men.  Yes,  Socrates ;  I  agree  there ;  for  justice  is  virtue. 

Soc,  Would  you  say  '  virtue,'  Meno,  or  '  a  virtue  *? 

Men,  What  do  you  mean? 

Soc.  I  mean  as  I  might  say  about  anything ;  that  a  round, 
\  for  example,  is  '  a  figure '  and  not  simply  *  figure,'  and  I 
I  should  adopt  this  mode  of  speaking,  because  there  are  other 
i  figures. 

Men,  Quite  right ;  and  that  is  just  what  I  am  saying  about 
virtue — that  there  are  other  virtues  as  well  as  justice. 
|4     Soc,  What  are  they?  tell  me  the  names  of  them,  as  I  would 
.    tell  you  the  names  of  the  other  figures  if  you  asked  me. 

Men,  Courage  and  temperance  and  wisdom  and  magna-  Meno  names 
nimity  are  virtues ;  and  there  are  many  others.  ^^*  u^Sic 

^'  Yes,  Meno ;  and  again  we  are  in  the  same  case :  in  to  get  at  the 
searching  after  one  virtue  we  have  found  many,  though  not  in  ^^^^^^f 
the  same  way  as  before ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to  find  the  them, 
common  virtue  which  runs  through  them  all. 

Men,  Why,  Socrates,  even  now  I  am  not  able  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt  to  get  at  one  common  notion  of  virtue  as  of 
other  things. 

*S!V.  No  wonder ;  but  I  will  try  to  get  nearer  if  I  can,  for 
you  know  that  all  things  have  a  common  notion.  Suppose 
now  that  some  one  asked  you  the  question  which  I  asked 
before:  Meno,  he  would  say,  what  is  figure?  And  if  you 
answered  *  roundness,'  he  would  reply  to  you,  in  my  way  of 
speaking,  by  asking  whether  you  would  say  that  roundness  is 
figure '  or  '  a  figure ; '  and  you  would  answer  '  a  figure.* 

^^n,  Ceruinly. 

^*  And  for  this  reason  —  that  there  are  other  figures? 

Men,  Yes. 

•^-  And  if  he  proceeded  to  ask.  What  other  figures  are 
there?  you  would  have  told  him. 
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He  has  a 
similar  diflfi- 
ciiliy  aUiut 
the  nature 
of  Figure. 


Illustrations, 

Men.   I  shouUl. 

Sot,  And  if  he  similarly  asked  what  colour  is,  and  you  an- 
swered whiteness,  and  the  (juestioner  rejoined.  Would  yon 
say  that  whiteness  is  colour  or  a  colour?  you  would  reply, A 
colour,  because  there  are  other  colours  as  well. 

Men,  I  should. 

SiK.  And  if  he  had  said,  Tell  me  what  they  are?— y<* 
would  have  told  him  of  other  colours  which  are  colours  JQ^ 
as  much  as  whiteness. 

Afcn,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  suppose  that  he  were  to  pursue  the  matter  in  mf 
way,  he  would  say :  Ever  and  anon  we  are  landed  in  particu- 
brs,  but  this  is  not  what  I  want ;  tell  me  then,  since  you  caB 
them  by  a  common  name,  and  say  that  they  are  all  figures, 
even  when  opposed  to  one  another,  what  is  that  conunon 
nature  which  you  designate  as  figiu^  —  which  contains  strai^ 
as  well  as  round,  and  is  no  more  one  than  the  other — that 
would  be  your  mode  of  speaking? 

Men,  Yes. 

S(>c,  And  in  speaking  thus,  you  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
round  is  round  any  more  than  straight,  or  the  straight  any 
more  straight  than  round? 

Afen.  Certainlv  not. 

SiK.  You  only  assert  that  the  round  figiu^  is  not  more 
a  figure  than  the  straight,  or  the  straight  than  the  round? 

Mt'N.  Verv  true. 

Soi.  To  what  then  do  we  give  the  name  of  figure?    Try 
and  answer.     Suj)pose  that  when  a  person  asked  you  this 
question  either  about   figure  or  colour,  you  were  to  reply. 
Man,  I  do  not  understand  what  you  want,  or  know  what  yoo 
are  saying ;   he  would  look  rather  astonished  and  say :  Do 
you   not   understand   that    I   am   looking  for  the   'simile  if* 
multis'?     And  then  he   might   put   the  question  in  anothcf 
form:    Meno,  he   might  say,  what   is   that   '  simile  in  multis  * 
which  you  call  figure,  and  which  includes  not  only  round  and 
straight  figures,  but  all?     Could  you  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, Meno?     I  wish  that  you  would  try;   the  attempt  willb^ 
good  practice  with  a  view  to  the  answer  about  virtue. 

Mcfi.  I  would  rather  that  you  should  answer,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Shall  I  indulge  you? 
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Men.  By  all  means.  Meno. 

Sac,  And  then  you  will  tell  me  about  virtue?  Socrates, 

Men,  I  will.  ^'^''^ 

Sac,  Then  I  must  do  my  best,  for  there  is  a  prize  to  be  won. 

Men.  Certainly. 

Sffc.  Well,  I  will  try  and  explain  to  you  what  figiu'e  is.   Figure  is 
"Vbatdoyou  say  to  this  answer? — Figiu'e  is  the  only  thing  ^^|J^^ 
:"%hich  always  follows  colour.     Will  you  be  satisfied  with  it,   to  be  that 
4B  I  am  sure  that  I  should  be,  if  you  would  let  me  have  fou^^,*^,*!^. 
I  « similar  definition  of  virtue? 

Men.  But,  Socrates,  it  is  such  a  simple  answer. 

S^.  Why  simple? 

Men.  Because,  according  to  you,  figiu'e  is  that  which 
jJways  follows  colour. 

{Soc.  Granted). 

Men,  But  if  a  person  were  to  say  that  he  does  not  know 
"what  colour  is,  any  more  than  what  figure  is  —  what  sort  of 
answer  would  you  have  given  him? 

Sifc.  I  should  have  told  him  the  truth.  And  if  he  were 
1  philosopher  of  the  eristic  and  antagonistic  sort,  I  should 
say  to  him :  You  have  my  answer,  and  if  I  am  wrong,  your 
1)usiness  is  to  take  up  the  argument  and  refute  me.  But  if 
we  were  friends,  and  were  talking  as  you  and  I  are  now, 
I  I  should  reply  in  a  milder  strain  and  inore  in  the  dialectician's 
vein ;  that  is  to  say,  I  should  not  only  speak  the  truth,  but  I 
should  make  use  of  premisses  which  the  person  interrogated 

• 

would  be  willing  to  admit.  And  this  is  the  way  in  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  approach  you.  You  will  acknowledge, 
^  you  not,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an  end,  or 
termination,  or  extremity? — all  which  words  I   use   in  the 

^e  sense,  although  I  am  aware  that  Prodicus  might  draw 

®^^ctions  about  them :  but  still  you,  I  am  sure,  would  speak 
f  thing  as  ended  or  terminated  —  that  is  all  which  I  am 

^S  —  not  anything  very  difficult. 

^^^-  Yes,  I  should ;  and  I  believe  that  I  understand  your 

'^^'     And  you  would  speak  of  a  surface  and  also  of  a  solid, 
^'o"-  example  in  geometiy. 
^'^'».  Yes. 

^'^-     Well  then,  you  are  now  in  a  condition  to  understand 
^OL-    II.— 1. 
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Meno. 

Socrates, 
Meno. 

And  now, 
what  is 
colour? 


Mcno, 

Oorgias,  and 
Kmpedocles 
are  all  agreed 
that  colour 
is  an  effluence 
of  existence, 
proportioned 
to  certain 
passages. 


my  definition  of  figure.     I  define  figure  to  be  that  in  whickj 
the  solid  ends ;  or,  more  concisely,  the  limit  of  solid. 

Men,  And  now,  Socrates,  what  is  colour? 

Soc.  You  are  outrageous,  Meno,  in  thus  plaguing  a  poorj 
old  man  to  give  you  an  answer,  when  you  will  not  take! 
the  trouble  of  remembering  what  is  Gorgias'  definition  rfj- 
virtue. 

Men,  When  you  have  told  me  what  I  ask,  I  will  tell  yoo, 
Socrates. 

Soc,  A  man  who  was  blindfolded  has  only  to  hear  yoij 
talking,  and  he  would  know  that  you  are  a  fair  creature  and{ 
have,  still  many  lovers. 

Men,  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Soc,  Why,  because  you  always  speak  in  imperatives:  likci 
all  beauties  when  they  are  in  their  prime,  you  are  tyrannical; 
and  also,  as  I  suspect,  you  have  found  out  that  I  have  i 
weakness  for  the  fair,  and  therefore  to  humour  you  I  mast 
answer. 

Men,  Please  do. 

Soc.  Would  you  like  me  to  answer  you  after  the  manner  of 
Gorgias,  which  is  familiar  to  you? 

Men,  I  should  like  nothing  better. 

Soc.  Do  not  he  and  you  and  Empedocles  say  that  there  are 
certain  effluences  of  existence? 

Men,  Certainly. 

SiK,  And  passages  into  which  and  through  which  the  efflu- 
ences pass? 

Men,  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  some  of  the  effluences  fit  into  the  passages,  an^ 
some  of  them  are  too  small  or  too  large? 

Men.  True. 

Soc,  And  there  is  such  a  thing  as  sight? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  now,  as  Pindar  says,  *  read  my  meaning :  * —  coloi^ 
is  an  effluence  of  form,  commensurate  with  sight,  and  palpabf  ^ 
to  sense. 

Men,  That,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be  an  admirable 
an.swer. 

Soc.  Why,  yes,  because  it  happens  to  be  one  which  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  hearing :   and  your  wit  will  have 
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iscovered,  I  suspect,  that  you  may  explain  in  the  same  way  Meno. 
le  nature  of  sound  and  smell,  and  of  many  other  similar  Socrates, 
henomena.  ^=^°- 

Men.  Quite  true. 

Soc,  The  answer,  Meno,  was  in  the  orthodox  solemn  vein, 
nd  therefore  was  more  acceptable  to  you  than  the  other 
nswer  about  figure. 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  yet,  O  son  of  Alexidemus,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
lat  the  other  was  the  better ;  and  I  am  sure  that  you  would 
e  of  the  same  opinion,  if  you  would  only  stay  and  be 
litiated,  and  were  not  compelled,  as  you  said  yesterday,  to 
;o  away  before  the  mysteries. 

Men,  But  I  will  stay,  Socrates,  if  you  wall  give  me  many 
nich  answers. 

Soc.  Well  then,  for  my  own  sake  as  well  as  for  yours,  I  will  Vimic,  ac- 
do  my  very  best ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  ^^J^^^'^^e 
give  you  very  many  as  good :   and  now,  in  youf  turn,  you  are  desire  of  the 
to  fulfil  your  promise,   and  tell   me  what  virtue  is  in    the  ^"!I"!ir*^'*L, 

'  *  '  ^  and  the  good. 

universal ;  and  do  not  make  a  singular  into  a  plural,  as  the   His  definition 
facetious  say  of  those  who  break  a  thing,  but  deliver  virtue  to  "  ^socratw. 
me  whole  and  sound,  and  not  broken  into  a  number  of  pieces : 
I  have  given  you  the  pattern. 

Mm.  Well  then,  Socrates,  virtue,  as  I  take  it,  is  when  he, 
who  desires  the  honourable,  is  able  to  provide  it  for  himself ; 
so  the  poet  says,  and  I  say  too  — 

» inue  is  the  desire  of  things  honourable  and  the  power  of  attaining  them.  * 


<  (>• 


^^'  And  does  he  who  desires  the  honourable  also  desire 

^egood? 

'^^n.  Certainly. 

^'   Then  are  there  some  who  desire  the  evil  and  others 

who  desire  the  good?     Do  not  all  men,  my  dear  sir,  desire 
good? 

^^fi.  I  think  not. 

^^'  There  are  some  who  desire  evil? 

Utn,  Yes. 

•Sof.  Do  you  mean  that  they  think  the  evils  which  they 
desire,  to  be  good  ;  or  do  they  know  that  they  are  evil  and 
yet  desire  them? 
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Soc.  But  if  this  be  affirmed,  then  the  desire  of  good  is  com-  Meno. 

on  to  aU,  and  one  man  is  no  better  than  another  in  that  Socratks, 

spect?  M"'^- 

Men,  True.  '^,^?^f 

good  IS  reaUy 

Soc.  And  if  one  man  is  not  better  than  another  m  desiring  common  to  aU 
xxi,  he  must  be  better  in  the  power  of  attaining  it?  of  them. 

Men,  Exactly. 

Soc.  Then,  according  to  your  definition,  virtue  would  appear  Vutuc  u  the 
»  be  the  power  of  attaining  good?    '  SlSi^g"^ 

Men,  I  entirely  approve,  Socrates,  of  the  manner  in  which  with  justice. 
Qu  now  view  this  matter. 

Soc.  Then  let  us  see  whether  what  you  say  is  true  from 
nother  point  of  view;  for  very  likely  you  may  be  right: — 
'ou  affirm  virtue  to  be  the  power  of  attaining  goods? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  goods  which  you  mean  are  such  as  health  and 
irealth  and  the  possession  of  gold  and  silver,  and  having 
)ffice  and  honoiu"  in  the  state  —  those  are  what  you  would 
::all  goods? 
Men.  Yes,  I  should  include  all  those. 
Soc.  Then,  according  to  Meno,  who  is  the  hereditary 
friend  of  the  great  king,  virtue  is  the  power  of  getting  silver 
and  gold;  and  would  you  add  that  they  must  be  gained 

piously,  justly,  or  do  you  deem  this  to  be  of  no  consequence? 

And  is  any  mode  of  acquisition,  even  if  imjust  or  dishonest, 

equally  to  be  deemed  virtue? 
Men.  Not  \nrtue,  Socrates,  but  vice. 
Soc.  Then  justice  or  temperance  or  holiness,  or  some  other 

part  of  virtue,  as  would  appear,  must  accompany  the  acquisi- 
tion, and  without  them  the  mere  acquisition  of  good  will  not 

be  mue. 
Men.  \Vhy,  how  can  there  be  virtue  without  these? 
Soc.  And  the  non-acquisition  of  gold  and  silver  in  a  dis- 
honest manner  for  oneself  or  another,  or  in  other  words  the 
irant  of  them,  may  be  equally  virtue? 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  Then  the  acquisition  of  such  goods  is  no  more  virtue 
ban  the  non-acquisition  and  want  of  them,  but  whatever  is 
ccompanied  by  justice  or  honesty  is  \'irtue,  and  whatever 
;  devoid  of  justice  is  vice. 
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The  whole  cannot  he  defined  by  a  part. 


Meno. 

Socrates, 
Mbno. 

But  this 
definition 
repeats  the 
thing  de- 
fined : — 
virtue  a  the 
power  of 
attaining 
good  with  a 
part  of  virtue. 


But  if  we  do 
not  know  the 
nature  of 
virtue  as  a 
whole,  how 
can  we  know 
what  a  part 
of  virtue  b  ? 


Men,  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  in  my  judgment. 

Soc,  And  were  we  not  saying  just  now  that  justice,  tcB^ 
perance,  and  the  like,  were  each  of  them  a  part  of  N-irtue? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  so,  Meno,  this  is  the  way  in  which  you  mock  nifi 

Men,  Why  do  you  say  that,  Socrates? 

Soc,  Why,  because  I  asked  you  to  deliver  virtue  into  nn 
hands  whole  and  unbroken,  and  I  gave  you  a  pattern  accord 
ing  to  which  you  were  to  frame  yovu"  answer ;  and  you  hav 
forgotten  already,  and  tell  me  that  virtue  is  the  power  < 
attaining  good  justly,  or  with  justice ;  and  justice  you  ackno' 
ledge  to  be  a  part  of  virtue. 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  it  follows  from  your  own  admissions,  that  vu 
is  doing  what  you  do  with  a  part  of  \nrtue ;   for  justice 
the  like  are  said  by  you  to  be  parts  of  virtue. 

Men,  What  of  that? 

Soc,  What  of  that !     Why,  did  not  I  ask  you  to  tell  \^^ 
nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole?     And  you  are  very  far  ^ 
telling  me  this  ;  but  declare  every  action  to  be  virtue  wh^' 
done  with  a  part  of  virtue ;  as  though  you  had  told  me  *3l 
must  already  know  the  whole  of  virtue,  and  this  too  ^ 
frittered  away  into  little  pieces.     And,  therefore,  my 
Meno,  I  fear  that  I  must  begin  again  and  repeat  the  s 
question :   What  is  virtue  ?  for  otherwise,  I  can  only  say, 
every  action  done  with  a  part  of  virtue  is  virtue ;   what 
is  the  meaning  of  saying  that  every  action  done  with  jui 
is  virtue?     Ought  I  not  to  ask  the  question  over  again; 
can  any   one  who    does  not   know   virtue   know   a  par 
virtue  ? 

Men.   No ;   I  do  not  say  that  he  can. 

Soc.  Do  you  remember  how,  in  the  example  of  figure, 
rejected  any  answer  given  in  terms  which  were  as  yet 
explained  or  unadmitted? 

Men,  Yes,  Socrates ;   and  we  were  quite  right  in  doing 

Soc,  But   then,   my   friend,   do  not  suppose  that   wc 
explain  to  any  one  the  nature  of  virtue  as  a  whole  thro 
some  unexplained  portion  of  virtue,  or  anything  at  all  in 
fashion ;    we  should  only  have  to  ask  over  again    the 
question.  What  is  virtue?     Am  I  not  right? 


The  torpedo's  shock. 
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Men,  I  believe  that  you  are. 

&v.  Then  begin  again,  and  answer  me,  What,  according  to 
you  and  your  friend  Gorgias,  is  the  definition  of  virtue  ? 

Men,  0  Socrates,  I  used  to  be  told,  before  I  knew  you,  that 
you  were  always  doubting  yourself  and  making  others  doubt ; 
and  now  you  are  casting  your  spells  over  me,  and  I  am  simply 
getting  bewitched  and  enchanted,  and  am  at  my  wits*  end. 
And  if  I  may  venture  to  make  a  jest  upon  you,  you  seem 
to  me  both  in  your  appearance  and  in  your  power  over  others 
to  be  very  like  the  flat  torpedo  fish,  who  torpifies  those  who 
come  near  him  and  touch  him,  as  you  have  now  torpified  me, 
I  think.     For  my  soul  and  my  tongue  are  really  torpid,  and  I 
^0  not  know  how  to  answer  you ;  and  though  I  have  been 
delivered  of  an  infinite  variety  of  speeches  about  virtue  before 
'^^>  and  to  many  persons  —  and  very  good  ones  they  were,  as 
f  thought  —  at  this  moment  I  cannot  even  say  what  virtue  is. 
^^^  1  think  that  you  are  very  wise  in  not  voyaging  and  going 
away  from  home,  for  if  you  did  in  other  places  as  you  do 
^  -Athens,  you  would  be  cast  into  prison  as  a  magician. 
^.     ^ou  are  a  rogue,  Meno,  and  had  all  but  caught  me. 
-^e^r.     What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 
*S<5V.     I  can  tell  why  you  made  a  simile  about  me. 
^^«.     Why? 

•Siv.     In  order  that  I  might  make  another  simile  about  you. 
Fori  Icnow  that  all  pretty  young  gentlemen  like  to  have  pretty 
similes  ixiade  about  them  —  as  well  they  may  —  but  I  shall  not 
return  ttie  compliment.     As  to  my  being  a  torpedo,  if  the  tor- 
P^o  is    -torpid  as  well  as  the  cause  of  torpidity  in  others,  then 
indeed      X  am  a  torpedo,  but  not  otherwise;    for  I  perplex 
others,    xi  ot  because  I  am  clear,  but  because  I  am  utterly  per- 
plexed nnyself.     And  now  I  know  not  what  virtue  is,  and  you 
seem  t€z>     be  in  the  same  case,  although  you  did  once  perhaps 
know  before  you  touched  me.     However,  I  have  no  objection 
to  join  "v\irith  you  in  the  enquiry. 

Alen.  ^^^j  j^Q^  ^^11  y^y  enquire,  Socrates,  into  that  which 
you  do  x-i.ot  know?  What  will  you  put  forth  as  the  subject  of 
enquiry  r^  y^^d  if  you  find  what  you  want,  how  will  you  ever 
know  trx^i^  ^J5  |g  ^he  thing  which  you  did  not  know? 

Soc.    X    know,  Meno,  what  you  mean ;    but  just  see  what 
a  tiresc>^:j;ie  dispute   you  are   introducing.     You  argue  that 


Mtno. 

Socrates, 
Meno. 

Meno  com* 
pares  Socrates 
to  a  torpedo 
whose  touch 
has  taken 
away  his 
sense  and 
speech. 


Socrates  is 
the  cause  of 
dulness  in 
others  because 
he  is  himself 
duU. 


How  can 
you  enquire 
about  what 
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socratbs, 
Meno. 

you  do  not 
know,  and 
if  you  know 
why  shouki 
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The  ancient 
poets  tell  us 
that  the  soul 
of  man  is  im- 
mortal and 
has  a  recol- 
lection of  all 
that  she  has 
ever  known 
in  former 
states  of 
being. 


a  man  cannot  enquire  either  about  that  which  he  kno^ 
about  that  which  he  does  not  know ;  for  if  he  knows,  he 
no  need  to  enquire ;  and  if  not,  he  cannot ;  for  he  does 
know  the  very  subject  about  which  he  is  to  enquire  ^ 

Men,  Well,  Socrates,  and  is  not  the  argument  sound? 

Soc.  I  think  not. 

Men,  Why  not? 

Soc,  I  will  tell  you  why :   I  have  heard  from  certain  ' 
men  and  women  who  spoke  of  things  divine  that  — 

Men,  What  did  they  say? 

Soc,  They  spoke  of  a  glorious  truth,  as  I  conceive. 

Men,  What  was  it?  and  who  were  they? 

Soc,  Some  of  them  were  priests  and  priestesses,  who 
studied  how  they  might  be  able  to  give  a  reason  of  t 
profession :  there  have  been  poets  also,  who  spoke  of  tl 
things  by  inspiration,  like  Pindar,  and  many  others  who  i; 
inspired.  And  they  say  —  mark,  now,  and  see  whether  t 
words  are  true  —  they  say  that  the  soul  of  man  is  immo 
and  at  one  time  has  an  end,  which  is  termed  dying, 
at  another  time  is  bom  again,  but  is  never  destroyed, 
the  moral  is,  that  a  man  ought  to  live  always  in  perfect  \ 
ness.  *  For  in  the  ninth  year  Persephone  sends  the  soul 
those  from  whom  she  has  received  the  penalty  of  ancient  c 
bcuk  again  from  beneath  into  the  light  of  the  sun  above ^ 
these  are  they  who  become  noble  kings  and  mighty  men  and  ^ 
in  wisdom  and  are  called  saintly  heroes  in  after  agesV 
soul,  then,  as  being  immortal,  and  having  been  bom  a 
many  times,  and  having  seen  all  things  that  exist,  wht 
in  this  world  or  in  the  world  below,  has  kriowledge  of  t 
all ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  she  should  be  able  to  call  t< 
membrance  all  that  she  ever  knew  about  virtue,  and  a 
everything ;  for  as  all  nature  is  akin,  and  the  soul  has  lea; 
all  things,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  her  eliciting  or  as  men 
leaming,  out  of  a  single  recollection  all  the  rest,  if  a  mi 
strenuous  and  does  not  faint ;  for  all  enquiry  and  all  lear 
is  but  recollection.  And  therefore  we  ought  not  to  1: 
to  this  sophistical  argument  about  the  impossibility  of 
quiry:    for  it  will  make  us  idle,  and  is  sweet  only  to 
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Socrates  ami  the  boy. 


Meuo. 

Socrates, 
Mend, 
Memo's 
Slave. 


He  is  partly 
guessing. 


Sac,  But  since  this  side  is  also  of  two  feet,  there 
two  feet? 

Boy,  There  are. 

Soc.  Then  the  square  is  of  twice  two  feet? 

Boy\  Yes. 

Soc,  And  how  many  are  twice  two  feet?  count  an( 

Boy.  Four,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  might  there  not  be  another  square  twic< 
as  this,  and  having  like  this  the  lines  equal? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  of  how  many  feet  will  that  be? 

Boy.  Of  eight  feet. 

Soc.  And  now  try  and  tell  me  the  length  of  the  li 
forms  the  side  of  that  double  square :  this  is  two  fee 
will  that  be? 

Boy.  Clearly,  Socrates,  it  will  be  double. 

Soc.  Do  you  observe,  Meno,  that  I  am  not  tea( 
boy  anything,  but  only  asking  him  questions;  ; 
he  fancies  that  he  knows  how  long  a  line  is  nee 
order  to  produce  a  figure  of  eight  square  feet ;   does 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  does  he  really  know? 

Men.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  He  only  guesses  that  because  the  square  i: 
the  line  is  double. 

Men.  True. 

Soc.  Obser\'e  him  while  he  recalls  the  steps  ii 
order.  {To  the  Boy.)  Tell  me,  boy,  do  you  assei 
double  space  comes  from  a  double  line?  Remen 
I  am  not  speaking  of  an  oblong,  but  of  a  figure  eqi 
way,  and  twice  the  size  of  this  —  that  is  to  say  of  ei 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  still  say  that  ; 
square  comes  from  a  double  line? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  But  does  not  this  line  become  doubled  if 
another  such  line  here? 

Boy.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  four  such  lines  will  make  a  space  c( 
eight  feet? 

Boy.  Yes. 


Socrates  and  the  boy. 

Sac.  Let  us  describe  such  a  figure:   Would  you  not  say  i 
that  this  is  the  figure  of  eight  feet?  ) 

Bey.   Yes.  ' 

Soc.  And  are  there  not  these  four  divisions  in  the  figure, 
each  of  which  is  equal  to  the  figure  of  four  feet? 
Bey.  True. 

■Sw.  And  is  not  that  foiu-  times  four? 
Boy-    Certainly. 

Sm.  And  four  times  is  not  double? 
Boy.    No,  indeed. 
Stv.   But  how  much? 
Soy.    Four  times  as  much. 
StK.  Therefore  the  double  line,  boy, 
has  given  a  space,  not  twice,  but  four  times  as  much. 
Boy.  True. 

Soc.  Four  times  four  are  sixteen  —  are  they  not? 
Boy.  Ves. 

Soc.  What  line  would  give  you  a  space  of  eight  feet,  as 
this  gives  one  of  sixteen  feet ; —  do  you  see? 
Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  space  of  four  feet  is  made  from  this  half 
line? 

Boy.  Yes. 

•^-  Good;    and  is  not  a  space  of  eight  feet  twice   the 
size  of  this,  and  half  the  size  of  the  other? 
^"y  Certainly. 

■  ^*ich  a  space,  then,  will  be  made  out  of  a  line  greater 
than  this    one.  and  less  than  that  one? 

^-  V^«;   I  think  so. 
,    J    '  ^^ry  good :    I  like  to  hear  you  say  what  you  think, 
nd  jiavv    j^^  j^  ^^^  jl^j    ^  1;^^  ^^  (^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^f 

four?  ' 

.'       **en    the   line  which    forms' the  side  of  eight   feet   1 

,.  ,  **  ~be  more  than  this  line  of  two  feet,  and  less  than  '' 
the  other     _<■(,,-, 

_            «3f  four  feet?  <. 

t^^  "»*■•  ; 

*~y  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me  how  much  it  will  be.       > 
^   t^tree  feet.  ) 

'*''■  ^  Wen  if  we  add  a  half  to  this  line  of  two,  that  wiU  be 
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the  line  of  three.  Here  arc  two  and  there  is  one ;  and  on 
the  other  side,  here  are  two  also  and  there  is  one :  and  that 
makes  the  figure  of  which  you  speak? 

Bay,  Yes. 

5ia€,  But  if  there  are  three  feet  this  way  and  three  fc^t 
that  way,  the  whole  space  will  be  three  times  three  feet? 

Boy,  That  is  evident. 

Soc,  And  how  much  are  three  times  three  feet? 

Boy,  Nine. 

Soc,  And  how  much  is  the  double  of  four? 

Boy,  Eight. 

Soc,  Then  the  figure  of  eight  is  not  made  out  of  a  line  c^ 
three? 

Boy,  No. 

Soc,  But  from  what  line?  —  tell  me  exactly;  and  if  yo"" 
would  rather  not  reckon,  try  and  show  me  the  line. 

Boy,  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know. 

Soc,  Do  you  see,  Meno,  what  advances  he  has  made  in  hLs 
power  of  recollection?  He  did  not  know  at  first,  and  h^ 
does  not  know  now,  what  is  the  side  of  a  figure  of  eight  feet  : 
but  then  he  thought  that  he  knew,  and  answered  confident^'3 
as  if  he  knew,  and  had  no  difficulty ;  now  he  has  a  difficuW 
and  neither  knows  nor  fancies  that  he  knows. 

Men,  True. 

Soc.  Is  he  not  better  off  in  knowing  his  ignorance? 

Men,  I  think  that  he  is. 

Soc.  If  we  have  made  him  doubt,  and  given  him  the  'to^ 
pedo's  shock,*  have  we  done  him  any  harm? 

Meu.  I  think  not. 

Soc.  We  have  certainly,  as  would  seem,  assisted  him  i^ 
some  degree  to  the  discovery  of  the  truth ;  and  now  he  wil 
wish  to  remedy  his  ignorance,  but  then  he  would  have  beer 
ready  to  tell  all  the  world  again  and  again  that  the  double 
space  should  have  a  double  side. 

Men,  True. 

Soc.  But  do  you  suppose  that  he  would  ever  have  enquired 
into  or  learned  what  he  fancied  that  he  knew,  though  h^ 
was  really  ignorant  of  it,  until  he  had  fallen  into  perplexity 
under  the  idea  that  he  did  not  know,  and  had  desired  t< 
know? 
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W^'n.  I  think  not,  Socrates.  Meno. 

&«•.  Then  he  was  the  better  for  the  torpedo's  touch?  Socratbs, 

Men,  I  think  so.  ?I^°: 

Mbnos 

Sm:.  Mark  now  the  farther  development.     I  shall  only  ask      Slavb. 
l»m,  and  not  teach  him,  and  he  shall  share  the  enquiry  with 
nae:   and  do  you  watch  and  see  if  you  find  me  telling  or  arrives  at 
explaining  anything  to  him,  instead  of  eliciting  his  opinion.  ^^^^^™'* 
Tell  me,  boy,  is  not  this  a  square  of  four  feet  which  I  have 
drawn? 

^oy.  Yes. 

^.  And  now  I  add  another  square  equal  to  the  former 
one? 

-%.  Ves. 

Soc,  Ajnd  a  third,  which  is  equal  to  either  of  them? 
Boy.  Ves. 

Soc.  Siappose  that  we  fill  up  the  vacant  comer? 
Boy.  Very  good. 

Soc.  Here,  then,  there  are  four  equal  spaces? 
Boy.  Ves. 

Soc.  A^iid  how  many  times  larger  is  this  space  than  this  which  i$,  that 
other?  "^  T^  f 

the  diagonal 

Boy.  F*our  times.  »  double  the^ 

Soc.  But  it  ought  to  have  been  twice  only,  as  you  will  *^^^ 
remember. 

Boy.  True. 

Soc,  A.nd  does  not  this  line,  reaching  from  comer  to  comer, 
5  bisect  each  of  these  spaces? 

Boy.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  are  there  not  here  four  equal  lines  which  contain 
this  space  ? 

Boy^  There  are. 

S^'  Look  and  see  how  much  this  space  is. 

B^'  I  do  not  imderstand. 

Soc,  Has  not  each  interior  line  cut  off  half  of  the  four 
spaces? 

^^'   Yes. 

•^-  And  how  many  such  spaces  are  there  in  this  section? 

^^-   Four. 

^^'  And  how  many  in  this? 

^^'  Two. 
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The  doctrine  of  remiuisceuec. 


Memo. 

Socrates, 
Mbno, 
Mbno's 
Slave. 


At  present  he 
is  in  a  dream : 
he  will  !»oon 
grow  clearer. 


Soc,  And  four  is  how  many  times  two? 

Boy,  Twice. 

Soc,  And  this  space  is  of  how  many  feet? 

Boy,  Of  eight  feet. 

Soc,  And  from  what  line  do  you  get  this  figure? 

Boy,  From  this. 

Soc.  lliat  is,  from  the  line  which  extends  from  comer  ^ 
comer  of  the  figure  of  four  feet? 

Boy,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  that  is  the  line  which  the  learned  call  the  di-^ 
gonal.     And  if  this  is  the  proper  name,  then  you,  Menc^ 
slave,  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  the  double  space  is 
square  of  the  diagonal? 

Boy.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc,  What  do  you  say  of  him,  Meno?     Were  not  all 
answers  given  out  of  his  own  head? 

Men,  Yes,  they  were  all  his  own. 

Soc.  And  yet,  as  we  were  just  now  saying,  he  did  n(^ 
know? 

Men,  True. 

Soc,  But  still  he  had  in  him  those  notions  of  his — hadh* 
not? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc.  Then   he  who   does  not  know  may  still  have  tn*-* 
notions  of  that  which  he  does  not  know? 

Men.  He  has. 

Soc.  And  at  present  these  notions  have  just  been  stirred 
in  him,  as  in  a  dream ;  but  if  he  were  frequently  asked 
same  questions,  in  different  forms,  he  would  know  as  well 
any  one  at  last? 

Men.   I  dare  say.  • 

Soc.  Without  any  one  teaching  him  he  will  recover 
knowledge  for  himself,  if  he  is  only  asked  questions? 

Men.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  this  spontaneous  recovery  of  knowledge  in  him  i 
recoUection  ? 

Men,  True. 

Soc.  And  this  knowledge  which  he  now  has  must  he  not 
either  have  acquired  or  always  possessed? 

Men.  Yes. 
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Sac.   But  if  he  always  possessed  this  knowledge  he  would   Mcho. 
^ways  have  known ;  or  if  he  has  acquired  the  knowledge  he  sockates, 
couJd    not  have  acquired  it  in  this  life,  unless  he  has  been   ^'^^'^^ 
taught    geometry;  for  he  may  be  made  to  do  the  same  with  ?'''^"j!^"* 
al/  geometry  and  every  other  branch  of  knowledge.     Now,   was  acquired 
r    bas  any  one  ever  taught  him  all  this?     You  must  know  about  ^^  *"»»«» 

"•^       t-         ,  former  state  of 

^.    ton,  i£,  as  you  say,  he  was  bom  and  bred  in  your  house.  existence,  or 

JfiT^rr,  And  I  am  certain  that  no  one  ever  did  teach  him.        was  always 

known  to  nun. 

•S%r.     And  yet  he  has  the  knowledge? 
Mr^M^  The  fact,  Socrates,  is  undeniable. 
Soc^     But  if  he  did  not  acquire  the  knowledge  in  this  life, 
16  then  h^^  must  have  had  and  learned  it  at  some  other  time? 
Me^M  .  Clearly  he  must. 

Soc^  Which  must  have  been  the  time  when  he  was  not  a 
man? 

Mc^^^  Yes. 

Soc^  And  if  there  have  been  always  true  thoughts  in  him, 
both  a.t:  the  time  when  he  was  and  was  not  a  man,  which  only 
need  to  be  awakened  into  knowledge  by  putting  questions  to 
him,  hi£s  soul  must  have  always  possessed  this  knowledge,  for 
ne  alTv.^ys  either  was  or  was  not  a  man? 

^^^^^  Obviously. 

•^^-  And  if  the  truth  of  all  things  always  existed  in  the 
^^^  tiJien  the  soul  is  immortal.  Wherefore  be  of  good 
cheer,  .^nd  try  to  recollect  what  you  do  not  know,  or  rather 
what  y^ou  do  not  remember. 

Mew^  ^    I  feei^  somehow,  that  I  like  what  you  are  saying. 

•^-       And  I,  Meno,  like  what  I  am  saying.     Some  things  I   Better  to 
have  s^^id  of  which  I  am  not  altogether  confident.     But  that  [^^y'^", 
we  sh^i^ii  be  better  and  braver  and  less  helpless  if  we  think   there  i*  no 
that  w^^   ought  to  enquire,  than  we  should  have  been  if  we  enquiry"  nd* 
indulg^^  in  the  idle  fancy  that  there  was  no  knowing  and  no  no  use  in  u. 
use  m       seeking  to  know  what  we  do  not  know; — that  is  a 
theme     ^upon  which  I  am  ready  to  fight,  in  word  and  deed,  to 
the  utr:^^QSt  Qf  j^y  power. 

Mcrx  ^  There  again,  Socrates,  your  words  seem  to  me 
exceller:»-^t 

^'       Then,  as  we  are  agreed  that  a  man  should  enquire 
about   tiliat  which  he  does  not  know,  shall  you  and  I  make  an 
effort  t:o  enquire  together  into  the  nature  of  virtue? 
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The  nature  of  hypothesis. 


Men». 

socratbs, 
Mbno. 


Socrates  can- 
not enquire 
whether  virtue 
can  be  taught 
until  he  knows 
what  virtue  is, 
except  upon 
an  hypothesis, 
such  as 
geometricians 
sometimes 
employ):  e.  g. 
Canadian^ 
of  given  area 
be  inscribed  in 
a  given  circle, 
if  when  the 
side  of  it  is 
produced  this 
or  that  conse- 
quence fol- 
lows? 
[The 

hypothesis 
appears  to  be 
rather  trivial 
and  to  have 
no  mathemat- 
ical value.] 


Upon  the 
hypothesis 
'  that  virtue  is 
knowledge/ 
can  it  be 
taught? 


Men,  By  all  means,  Socrates.  And  yet  I  would  nw 
rather  /etum  to  my  original  question,  Whether  in  seeking 
acquire  virtue  we  should  regard  it  as  a  thing  to  be  tau^t 
as  a  gift  of  nature,  or  as  coming  to  men  in  some  other  wa 

Sac,  Had  I  the  command  of  you  as  well  as  of  m]f 
Meno,  I  would  not  have  enquired  whether  virtue  is  give 
instruction  or  not,  until  we  had  first  ascertained  '  what  i 
But  as  you  think  only  of  controlling  me  who  am  your  s 
and  never  of  controlling  yoiu'self , —  such  being  your  noti* 
freedom,  I  must  yield  to  you,  for  you  are  irresistible, 
therefore  I  have  now  to  enquire  into  the  qualities  of  a  thi 
which  I  do  not  as  yet  know  the  natiu^e.  At  any  rate,  wil 
condescend  a  little,  and  allow  the  question  '  Whether  vir 
given  by  instruction,  or  in  any  other  way,'  to  be  argued 
hypothesis?  As  the  geometrician,  when  he  is  asked  ^  wh 
a  certain  triangle  is  capable  of  being  inscribed  in  a  c< 
circle  *,  will  reply :  '  I  cannot  teU  you  as  yet ;  but  I  will 
a  hypothesis  which  may  assist  us  in  forming  a  conclusioi 
the  figure  be  such  that  ^  when  you  have  produced  a  giver 
of  it  2,  the  given  area  of  the  triangle  falls  short  by  an 
•  corresponding  to  the  part  produced  ',  then  one  conseqi 
follows,  and  if  this  is  impossible  then  some  other ;  and  t 
fore  I  wish  to  assume  a  hypothesis  before  I  tell  you  wh 
this  triangle  is  capable  of  being  inscribed  in  the  circl 
that  is  a  geometrical  hypothesis.  And  we  too,  as  we  kno^ 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  virtue,  must  ask,  whether  virl 
or  is  not  taught,  under  a  hypothesis :  as  thus,  if  virtue 
such  a  class  of  mental  goods,  will  it  be  taught  or  not? 
the  first  hypothesis  be  that  virtue  is  or  is  not  knowled 
in  that  case  will  it  be  taught  or  not?  or,  as  we  were  jusl 
saying,  '  remembered '  ?  For  there  is  no  use  in  disp 
about  the  name.  But  is  virtue  taught  or  not?  or  rj 
does  not  every  one  see  that  knowledge  alone  is  taught? 

Men,  I  agree. 

Soc,  Then  if  virtue  is  knowledge,  virtue  will  be  taught 

Men    Certainly. 

^  Or,  whether  a  certain  area  is  capable  of  being  inscribed  as  a  tr 
in  a  certain  circle. 

•  Or,  when  you  apply  it  to  the  given  line,  i.  e.  the  diameter  of  the 
{avTW}),  *  Or,  similar  to  the  area  so  applied 
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Sec.  Then  now  we  have  made  a  quick  end  of  this  question :  Memo. 

8  virtue  is  of  such  a  natiu"e,  it  will  be  taught ;  and  if  not,  not?  Socrates, 

Men,  Certainly.  ^"'°- 

&•.  The  next  question  is,  whether  virtue  is  knowledge  or  'Of  counc/ 
^  of  another  species? 
M    Men.  Yes,  that  appears  to  be  the  question  which  comes 
^^  Dc«  in  order. 

"  J     &r.    Do  we  not  say  that  virtue  is  a  good? — This  is  a  But u virtue 

1  hypothesis  which  is  not  set  aside.  knowledge? 
?     Men.  Certainly. 

Soc.    Now,  if  there  be  any  sort  of  good  which  is  distinct  vinueba 

-  from  knowledge,  virtue  may  be  that  good ;  but  if  knowledge  ^^y^. 

^    embraces  all  good,  then  we  shall  be  right  in  thinking  that  and  au  profit- 

virtue  is  knowledge?  '^^^ 

-ofePB^     True.  fitaWc  or  the 

*Sv.    ^nd  virtue  makes  us  good?  ^^IS^*^ 

"^*^'^-    Yes.  '^^^y  *"*  o' 

*Sv.     ^And  if  we  are  good,  then  we  are  profitable;  for  all  tibegSdMicT 
^ood  tilings  are  profitable?  of  knowledge. 

Mer^^     Yes. 

*Sv.     Then  virtue  is  profitable? 
-M^f^^     That  is  the  only  inference. 

^'     "Then  now  let  us  see   what  are   the   things  which 
severally  profit  us.     Health  and  strength,  and  beauty  and 

wealth these,  and  the  like  of  these,  we  call  profitable? 

Men^      True. 

•S^-     -And  yet  these   things  may  also  sometimes   do  us 
^^^mi :     ^^ould  you  not  think  so? 
Men^      Yes. 

•^-     -And  what  is  the  guiding  principle  which  makes  them 
profitab>X«  or  the  reverse?     Are  they  not  profitable  when  they 
are  righ^tly  used,  and  hurtful  when  they  are  not  rightly  used? 
^^n-       Certainly. 

•Sv.     ^t^ext,  let  us  consider  the  goods  of  the  soul:  they 
are  tem^^^ierance,  justice,  courage,  quickness  of  apprehension, 
memory-,  magnanimity,  and  the  like? 
^'^"^       Surely. 

^'    -A.nd  such   of  these  as  are  not  knowledge,  but  of 
another    sort,  are  sometimes  profitable  and  sometimes  hurtful ; 
as,  tor     Example,  courage  wanting  prudence,  which  is  only 
VOL.     ,  ,._4 
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a  sort  of   confidence?     When  a  man  has    no   sense  he  s 
harmed  by  courage,  but  when  he  has  sense  he  is  profited? 

Men,  True. 

Sac,  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  temperance  and  quick- 
ness of  apprehension ;  whatever  things  are  learned  or  done 
with  sense  are  profitable,  but  when  done  without  sense  thejr 
are  hurtful? 

Men,  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  in  general,  all  that  the  soul  attempts  or  eo- 
dures,  when  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom,  ends  in  hap- 
piness ;  but  when  she  is  under  the  guidance  of  folly,  in  the 
opposite? 

Men,  That  appears  to  be  true. 

Soc,  If  then  virtue  is  a  quality  of  the  soul,  and  is  admitw^ 
to  be  profitable,  it  must  be  wisdom  or  prudence,  since  noc^ 
of  the  things  of  the  soul  are  either  profitable  or  hurtful   ^ 
themselves,  but  they  are  all  made  profitable  or  hurtful   t) 
the  addition  of  wisdom  or  of  folly ;  and  therefore  if  \nrtue 
profitable,  virtue  must  be  a  sort  of  wisdom  or  prudence? 

Men,  I  quite  agree. 

Soc,  And  the  other  goods,  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  ^ 
which  we  were  just  now  saying  that  they  are  sometimes  goc^ 
and  sometimes  evil,  do  not  they  also  become  profitable  ^^ 
hurtful,  accordingly  as  the  soul  guides  and  uses  them  rightX 
or  wrongly ;  just  as  the  things  of  the  soul  herself  are  benefitcr-« 
when  under  the  guidance  of  wisdom  and  harmed  by  folly? 

Men,  True. 

Soc,  And  the  wise  soul  guides  them  rightly,  and  the  foolisJ 

soul  wrongly? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  not  this  universally  true  of  human  natur^' 
All  other  things  hang  upon  the  soul,  and  the  things  of  tV^ 

1  herself  hang  upon  wisdom,  if  they  are  to  be  good;  ^^ 
isdom  is  inferred  to  be  that  which  profits  —  and  virtue*  ^ 
wc'Iay,  is  profitable? 

Men.  Certainly. 
Cw.   And  thus  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  virtue 

.M.^' whoUy  or  partly  wisdom  ? 

*^      I  think  that  what  you  are  saying,  Socrates,  is  veT . 

0» 
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Can  virtue  be  taught?  5 1 

Sof.   But  if  this  is  true,  then  the  good  are  not  by  nature  Mtno. 

r  Socrates, 

Wen.  I  think  not.  m^"°- 

^,  If  they  had  been,  there  would  assuredly  have  been  ift*»»«^f. 

virtue  must  be 

ers  of  characters  among  us  who  would  have  known  taught:  but 
hiture  great  men;  and  on  their  showing  we  should  have  '^*"*'^*I* 
pted  them,  and  when  we  had  got  them,  we  should  have 
t  them  in  the  citadel  out  of  the  way  of  harm,  and  set 
stamp  upon  them  far  rather  than  upon  a  piece  of  gold,  in 
that  no  one  might  tamper  with  them ;  and  when  they 
up  they  would  have  been  useful  to  the  state? 
Men.  Yes,  Socrates,  that  would  have  been  the  right  way. 
•Sv.  But  if  the  good  are  not  by  nature  good,  are  they 
e  good  by  instruction  ? 
Mai,  There  appears  to  be  no  other  alternative,  Socrates, 
^e  supposition  that  virtue  is  knowledge,  there  can  be  no 
*>obt  that  virtue  is  taught. 
*^.   Yes,  indeed ;  but  what  if  the  supposition  is  erroneous? 
4"       Men^    I  certainly  thought  just  now  that  we  were  right. 
^       Ar.    Yes,  Nfeno ;  but  a  principle  which  has  any  soundness 
*"OiiId  stand  firm  not  only  just  now,  but  always. 

^^^  Well ;  and  why  are  you  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
™t  knowledge  is  virtue? 

^-  I  will  try  and  tell  you  why,  Meno.  I  do  not  retract 
the  assertion  that  if  virtue  is  knowledge  it  may  be  taught ; 
put  I  fe3j  that  I  have  some  reason  in  doubting  whether  virtue 
IS  kno\%rledge :  for  consider  now  and  say  whether  virtue, 
and  not  only  virtue  but  anything  that  is  taught,  must  not  have 
teachers  and  disciples? 
M^n,      Surely. 

•Sfv.  -A.nd  conversely,  may  not  the  art  of  which  neither 
teachers  nor  disciples  exist  be  assumed  to  be  incapable  of 
being  t3.vight? 

Mtn^    True ;  but  do  you  think  that  there  are  no  teachers  of 
virtue? 

&^-   I  have  certainly  often  enquired  whether  there  were  any.   Can  Anytus 
and  taken  great  pains  to  find  them,  and  have  never  succeeded ;    ^cy"are?" 
and  niany  have  assisted  me  in  the  search,  and  they  were 
the  persons   whom    I    thought    the    most    likely    to   know. 

Here  at  the    moment   when    he    is   wanted   we   fortunately 
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The  appeal  to  Anytus, 


Memo. 

socratks, 

Anvtus. 


The  arts  are 
taught  by  the 
professors  of 
them.     And 
have  wc  not 
heard  of  those 
who  profess  to 
teach  virtue  at 
a  fixed  price  ? 


have  sitting  by  us  Anytus,  the  very  person  of  whom  le 
should  make  enquiry ;  to  him  then  let  us  repair.  In  tbe 
first  place,  he  is  the  son  of  a  wealthy  and  wise  fatlia; 
Anthemion,  who  acquired  his  wealth,  not  by  accident  or  gjfl^ 
like  Ismenias  the  Theban  (who  has  recently  made  himsdf  Jij 
rich  as  Polycrates),  but  by  his  own  skill  and  industry,  ttl] 
who  is  a  well-conditioned,  modest  man,  not  insolent,  oroTa^i 
bearing,  or  annoying;  moreover,  this  son  of  his  has  n- 
ceived  a  good  education,  as  the  Athenian  people  ceitdnl 
appear  to  think,  for  they  choose  him  to  fill  the  highest  offioei 
And  these  are  the  sort  of  men  from  whom  you  are  likdytt 
learn  whether  there  are  any  teachers  of  virtue,  and  who  ^ 
are.  Please,  Anytus,  to  help  me  and  yoiu*  friend  Meno  is 
answering  our  question.  Who  are  the  teachers?  Consider 
the  matter  thus :  If  we  wanted  Meno  to  be  a  good  physidii^ 
to  whom  should  we  send  him?  Should  we  not  send  him  to 
the  physicians? 

Any,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Or  if  we  wanted  him  to  be  a  good  cobbler,  should  fc 
not  send  him  to  the  cobblers? 

Any,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  so  forth? 

Any,  Yes. 

Soc,  Let  me  trouble  you  with  one  more  question.  When 
we  say  that  we  should  be  right  in  sending  him  to  the  phy- 
sicians if  we  wanted  him  to  be  a  physician,  do  we  mean  thil 
we  should  be  right  in  sending  him  to  those  who  profess  the 
art,  rather  than  to  those  who  do  not,  and  to  those  who 
demand  payment  for  teaching  the  art,  and  profess  to  teach  i^ 
to  any  one  who  will  come  and  learn?  And  if  these  wereOfl^ 
reasons,  should  we  not  be  right  in  sending  him? 

Any.  Yes. 

Soc,  And  might  not  the  same  be  said  of  flute-playing,  aJJ^ 
of  the  other  arts?  Would  a  man  who  wanted  to  mak>^ 
another  a  flute-player  refuse  to  send  him  to  those  who  profes^ 
to  teach  the  art  for  money,  and  be  plaguing  other  persons  to 
give  him  instruction,  who  are  not  professed  teachers  and  who 
never  had  a  single  disciple  in  that  branch  of  knowledge  which 
he  wishes  him  to  acquire  —  would  not  such  conduct  be  the 
height  of  folly? 
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Any,  Yes,  by  Zeus,  and  of  ignorance  too.  Mtmo. 

Sae,  Very  good.  And  now  you  are  in  a  position  to  advise  Socrates, 
fith  me  about  my  friend  Meno.  He  has  been  telling  me,  '^*'^"s- 
%nytus,  that  he  desires  to  attain  that  kind  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
>y  which  men  order  the  state  or  the  house,  and  honour  their 
Barents,  and  know  when  to  receive  and  when  to  send  away 
ndzens  and  strangers,  as  a  good  man  should.  Now,  to  whom 
lould  he  go  in  order  that  he  may  learn  this  virtue?  Does 
lot  the  previous  argument  imply  clearly  that  we  should  send 
lim  to  those  who  profess  and  avouch  that  they  are  the  com-. 
Don  teachers  of  all  Hellas,  and  are  ready  to  impart  instruction 
oany  one  who  likes,  at  a  fixed  price? 

Any.  Whom  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Sac.  You  surely  know,  do  you  not,  Anytus,  that  these  are 
he  people  whom  mankind  call  Sophists  ? 

Any.  By  Heracles,  Socrates,  forbear!     I  only  hope  that  Anytu«in- 
10  friend  or  kinsman  or  acquaintance  of  mine,  whether  citizen  y«»8*"  *««"."*' 

.  ^  '  the  corrupting 

3r  Stranger,  will  ever  be  so  mad  as  to  allow  himself  to  be  cor-  influence  of 
rupted  by  them ;  for  they  are  a  manifest  pest  and  corrupting  **  Sophwta. 
Influence  to  those  who  have  to  do  with  them. 

Soc.  What,  Anytus?     Of  all  the  people  who  profess  that  why  surely 
they  know  how  to  do  men  good,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  J^*^^' 
these  are  the  only  ones  who  not  only  do  them  no  good,  but  mpters?  See 
positively  corrupt  those  who  are  entrusted  to  them,  and  in  JJ,^',^"** 
return  for  this  disservice  have  the  face  to  demand  money?  and  what  an 
Indeed,  I  cannot  believe  you ;   for  I  know  of  a  single  man,  "^^^^'J^"' 
Protagoras,  who  made  more  out  of  his  craft  than  the  illustrious  ofthembeari 
l^heidias,  who  created  such  noble  works,  or  any  ten  other 
statuaries.     How  could  that  be?     A  mender  of  old  shoes,  or 
patcher  up  of  clothes,  who  made  the  shoes  or  clothes  worse 
Aan  he  received  them,  could  not  have  remained  thirty  days 
'^detected,   and  would   very   soon   have   starved ;    whereas 
during  more  than  forty  years,  Protagoras  was  corrupting  all 
Hellas,  and  sending  his  disciples  from  him  worse  than  he 
Reived  them,  and  he  was  never  found  out.     For,  if  I  am  not 
nustaken,  he  was  about  seventy  years  old  at  his  death,  forty 
of  which  were  spent  in  the  practice  of  his  profession ;  and 
during  all  that  time  he  had  a  good  reputation,  which  to  this 
lay  he  retains :  and  not  only  Protagoras,  but  many  others  are 
reU  spoken  of ;  some  who  lived  before  him,  and  others  who 
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are  still  living.  Now,  when  you  say  that  they  deceived 
corrupted  the  youth,  are  they  to  be  supposed  to  have 
rupted  them  consciously  or  unconsciously?  Can  those 
were  deemed  by  many  to  be  the  wisest  men  of  Hellas 
been  out  of  their  minds? 

Any,  Out  of  their  minds !  No,  Socrates ;  the  young 
who  gave  their  money  to  them  were  out  of  their  minds^  inlj 
their  relations  and  guardians  who  entrusted  their  youth  to  tk 
care  of  these  men  were  still  more  out  of  their  minds,  vk\ 
most  of  all,  the  cities  who  allowed  them  to  come  in,  anddilj 
not  drive  them  out,  citizen  and  stranger  ah*ke. 

Soc,  Has  any  of  the  Sophists  wronged  you,  Anytos?' 
What  makes  you  so  angry  with  them? 

Any.  No,  indeed,  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  belongings  to 
ever  had,  nor  would  I  suffer  them  to  have,  anything  to  do 
with  them. 

Soc.  Then  you  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  them? 

Any.  And  I  have  no  wish  to  be  acquainted. 

Soc,  Then,  my  dear  friend,  how  can  you  know  whether* 
thing  is  good  or  bad  of  which  you  are  wholly  ignorant? 

Any.  Quite  well ;  I  am  sure  that  I  know  what  manner » 
men  these  are,  whether  I  am  acquainted  with  them  or  not 

Soc.  You  must  be  a  diviner,  Anytus,  for  I  really  caniK)^ 
make  out,  judging  from  your  own  words,  how,  if  you  are  not 
acquainted  with  them,  you  know  about  them.  But  I  am  no^ 
enquiring  of  you  who  are  the  teachers  who  will  corrupt  Men© 
(let  them  be,  if  you  please,  the  Sophists) ;  I  only  ask  you  ^^ 
tell  him  who  there  is  in  this  great  city  who  will  teach  him  ho*^ 
to  become  eminent  in  the  virtues  which  I  was  just  nowd^" 
scribing.  He  is  the  friend  of  yoiu*  family,  and  you  will  obKg^ 
him. 

Any.  Why  do  you  not  tell  him  yourself? 

Soc.  I  have  told  him  whom  I  supposed  to  be  the  teacb^^ 
of  these  things ;  but  I  learn  from  you  that  I  am  utterly  ^ 
fault,  and  I  dare  say  that  you  are  right.  And  now  I  W^ 
that  you,  on  your  part,  would  tell  me  to  whom  among  ^ 
Athenians  he  should  go.     Whom  would  you  name? 

Any.  Why  single  out  individuals?  Any  Athenian  gentJ 
man,  taken  at  random,  if  he  will  mind  him,  will  do  far  motl 
good  tQ  him  than  the  Sophists. 
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^.        Sac.  And  did  those  gendemen  grow  of  themselves;   and  Meno. 
^- *witihout  having  been  taught  by  any  one,  were  they  never-  Socrates, 
k'ldieless  able  to  teach  others  that  which  they  had  never  learned  a*^^*^^^ 

F   AemselveS?  of  a  previous 

*  ,  generation  of 

Any.  I  imagine  that  they  learned  of  the  previous  generation  gcnUemcn. 

-  <rf  gentlemen.  Have  there  not  been  many  good  men  in  this  city  ? 

Sac,  Yes,  certainly,  Anytus ;  and  many  good  statesmen  also 

tbere  always  have  been  and  there  are  still,  in  the  city  of 

•■     Athens.     But  the  question  is  whether  they  were  also  good 

y    teachers  of  their  own  virtue ; —  not  whether  there  are,  or  have 

been,*  good  men  in  this  part  of  the  world,  but  whether  virtue 

^..  caa  be  taught,  is  the  question  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

Now,  do  we  mean  to  say  that  the  good  men  of  our  own  and  of 

-  -^    other  times  knew  how  to  impart  to  others  that  virtue  which 
::*:    they  had  themselves;  or  is  virtue  a  thing  incapable  of  being 

communicated  or  imparted  by  one  man  to  another?     That  is 
the  question  which  I  and  Meno  have  been  arguing.     Look  at 
the  matter  in  your  own  way:    Would  you  not  admit  that 
;  ;     Themistocles  was  a  good  man? 

Any,  Certainly ;  no  man  better. 
-C         Soc,  And  must  not  he  then  have  been  a  good  teacher,  if  Good  men 
i:     any  man  ever  was  a  good  teacher,  of  his  own  virtue?  b«f^"?!Ld*^* 

;         Any,  Yes,  certainly, —  if  he  wanted  to  be  so.  teachers. 

^  Soc,  But  would  he  not  have  wanted?     He  would,  at  any  The«n«^«" 

_,  ,  '  -^     was  a  bettqr 

\      late,  have  desired  to  make  his  own  son  a  good  man  and  a  man  than 
£       ^^ntleman;  he  could  not  have  been  jealous  of  him,  or  have  J*lT**l^'*^i 

\^        '  ,  ,  "'  hut  he  did  not 

^      ''Jtentionally  abstained  from  imparting  to  him  his  own  virtue,  make  much  of 
I      ^id  you  never  hear  that  he  made  his  son  Cleophantus  a  ^^*»^"«>"- 
I"      ^^amous  horseman ;  and  had  him  taught  to  stand  upright  on 
[      'horseback  and  hurl  a  javelin,  and  to  do  many  other  marvellous 
"lings ;  and  in  anything  which  could  be  learned  from  a  master 
I      ^^  Was  well  trained?     Have  you  not  heard  from  our  elders 
<>^  him? 
-^ny,  I  have. 

*Scv.  Then  no  one  could  say  that  his  son  showed  any  want 
^^  Capacity? 

-^ny.  Very  likely  not. 

•&V.  But  did  any  one,  old  or  young,  ever  say  in  your  hear- 
^^S  that  Cleophantus,  son  of  Themistocles,  was  a  wise  or  good 
^^n,  as  his  father  was? 
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be  taught 


Any.  I  have  certainly  never  heard  any  one  say  so. 

Soc.  And  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught,  would  his  fiatiKr 
Themistocles  have  sought  to  train  him  in  these  minor  accoo- 
plishments,  and  allowed  him  who,  as  you  must  remember,  m 
his  own  son,  to  be  no  better  than  his  neighbours  in  those 
qualities  in  which  he  himself  excelled? 

Any.  Indeed,  indeed,  I  think  not. 

Sac,  Here  was  a  teacher  of  virtue  whom  you  admit  to  be 
among  the  best  men  of  the  past.  Let  us  take  another,— Ai»< 
tides,  the  son  of  Lysimachus:  would  you  not  acknowledp 
that  he  was  a  good  man? 

Any.  To  be  sure  I  should. 

Soc.  And  did  not  he  train  his  son  Lysimachus  better  thtf 
any  other  Athenian  in  all  that  could  be  done  for  him  by  4e 
help  of  masters?  But  what  has  been  the  result?  Is  be  aw 
better  than  any  other  mortal?  He  is  an  acquaintance  ^ 
yours,  and  you  see  what  he  is  like.  There  is  Pericles,  agaio» 
magnificent  in  his  wisdom ;  and  he,  as  you  are  aware,  ba^ 
two  sons,  Paralus  and  Xanthippus. 

Any.  I  know. 

Soc.  And  you  know,  also,  that  he  taught  them  to  be  u^* 
rivalled  horsemen,  and  had  them  trained  in  music  and  gy*** 
nasties  and  all  sorts  of  arts  —  in  these  respects  they  were  on  ^ 
level  with  the  best  —  and  had  he  no  wish  to  make  good  men  o^ 
them?  Nay,  he  must  have  wished  it.  But  virtue,  as  I  sii^' 
pect,  could  not  be  taught.  And  that  you  may  not  suppose  t%< 
incompetent  teachers  to  be  only  the  meaner  sort  of  Atheniai*^ 
and  few  in  number,  remember  again  that  Thucydides  hadtw'^ 
sons,  Melesias  and  Stephanus,  whom,  besides  giving  them  ^ 
good  education  in  other  things,  he  trained  in  wrestling,  an^ 
they  were  the  best  wrestlers  in  Athens :  one  of  them  he  coi^ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Xanthias,  and  the  other  of  Eudorus,  w^^ 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  celebrated  wrestlers  ^ 
that  day.  -  Do  you  remember  them? 

Any.  I  have  heard  of  them. 

Soc.  Now,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  Thucydides,  who^ 
children  were  taught  things  for  which  he  had  to  spend  monej* 
would  have  taught  them  to  be  good  men,  which  would  ha\r^ 
cost  him  nothing,  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught?  Wil 
you  reply  that  he  was  a  mean  man,  and  had  not  many  friends 
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among  the  Athenians  and  allies?     Nay,  but  he  was  of  a  great  Mtno, 
family,  and  a  man  of  influence  at  Athens  and  in  all  Hellas,  Socratbs, 
and,  if  virtue  could  have  been  taught,  he  would  have  found  ^^^^^^ 
out  some  Athenian  or  foreigner  who  would  have  made  good 
men  of  his  sons,  if  he  could  not  himself  spare  the  time  from 
cares  of  state.     Once  more,  I  suspect,  friend  Anytus,  that 
virtue  is  not  a  thing  which  can  be  taught? 

Any,  Socrates,  I  think  that  you  are  too  ready  to  speak  Anytus  gives 
evil  of  men :  and,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  I  would  recom-  *"  *".pv 

'        '  "^  '  wamuig  to 

mend  you  to  be  careful.     Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  which  Socrates, 
it  is  not  easier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good,  and 
S  this  is  certainly  the  case  at  Athens,  as  I  believe  that  you 
know. 

Soc,  O  Meno,  I  think  that  Anytus  is  in  a  rage.  And  he 
may  well  be  in  a  rage,  for  he  thinks,  in  the  first  place,  that  I 
am  defaming  these  gentlemen ;  and  in  the  second  place,  he  is 
of  opinion  that  he  is  one  of  them  himself.  But  some  day 
'le  will  know  what  is  the  meaning  of  defamation,  and  if  he 
ever  does,  he  will  forgive  me.  Meanwhile  I  will  retmn  to 
you,  Meno ;  for  I  suppose  that  there  are  gentlemen  in  your 
''^S*on  too? 

Men,  Certainly  there  are. 

*SSsv.  And  are  they  willing  to  teach  the  young?  and  do 
^ey  profess  to  be  teachers?  and  do  they  agree  that  virtue  is 
^Ught? 

-Men,  No  indeed,  Socrates,  they  are  anything  but  agreed ;   The  Thessa- 
y^ix  may  hear  them  saying  at  one  time  that  virtue  can  be  Jj^not^aTOd 
^^^ht,  and  then  again  the  reverse.  about  the 

*Soc.  Can  we  call  those  teachers  who  do  not  acknowledge  ^^^^^^ 
^^^   possibility  of  their  own  vocation?  virtue. 

-^%Ien,  I  think  not,  Socrates. 

'Soc,  And  what  do  you  think  of  these  Sophists,  who  are  the 
^^y-  professors?  Do  they  seem  to  you  to  be  teachers  of 
^'«"true? 

•^t^en,  I  often  wonder,  Socrates,  that  Gorgias  is  never  heard  Gorgias 
P^^^mising  to  teach  virtue :  and  when  he  hears  others  promising  f^^^^^j^oric 
"^    only  laughs  at  them;  but  bethinks  that  men  should  be  but  laughs  ai' 
taught  to  speak.  Xd'.: 

Soc,  Then  do  you  not  think  that  the  Sophists  are  teachers?  teach  vinue. 
Men,  I  cannot  tell  you,  Socrates ;  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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The  Sophists  no  teachers  of  virtue. 

I  am  in  doubt,  and  sometimes  I  think  that  they  are  teacbeis 
and  sometimes  not. 

Soc.  And  are  you  aware  that  not  you  only  and  other  poli- 
ticians have  doubts  whether  virtue  can  be  taught  or  not,  but 
that  Theognis  the  poet  says  the  very  same  thing? 

Men.  Where  does  he  say  so? 

Sac.  In  these  elegiac  verses  * : — 

'  Eat  and  drink  and  sit  with  the  mighty,  and  make  yoorself  agreeib»^  ^ 
them ;  for  from  the  good  you  will  leam  what  is  good,  hot  if  you  mu^  ^^^ 
the  bad  yon  will  lose  the  intelligence  which  yoo  already  have.' 

Do  you  observe  that  here  he  seems  to  imply  that  virtue  ^ 
be  taught? 

Men.  Clearly. 

Soc.  But  in  some  other  verses  he  shifts  about  ^ 
says*: — 

'  If  understanding  could  be  cresUed  and  put  into  a  man,  then  they'  [^ 
were  able  to  perform  this  feat]  '  would  have  obtained  great  rewards.' 

And  again : — 

'  Never  would  a  bad  son  have  sprung  from  a  good  sire,  for  he  woi^ 
have  heard  the  voice  of  instruction ;  but  not  by  teaching  will  yoo  vr" 
make  a  bad  man  into  a  good  one.' 

And  this,  as  you  may  remark,  is  a  contradiction  of  the  other' 

Men.  Clearlv. 

S(K.  And  is  there  anything  else  of  which  the  professors  ar" 
affirmed  not  only  not  to  be  teachers  of  others,  but  to  be  ignc 
rant  themselves,  and  bad  at  the  knowledge  of  that  which  the- 
are  professing  to  teach  ?  or  is  there  anything  about  which  eve- 
the  acknowledged  '  gentlemen '  are  sometimes  saying  1^2= 
*  this  thing  can  be  taught/  and  sometimes  the  opposite?  Ca- 
you  say  that  they  are  teachers  in  any  true  sense  whose  ides 
are  in  such  confusion? 

Men.  I  should  say,  certainly  not. 

Soc.  But  if  neither  the  Sophists  nor  the  gentlemen  ^ 
teachers,  clearly  there  can  be  no  other  teachers? 

Men.  No. 

Soc.  And  if  there  are  no  teachers,  neither  are  there  df 
ciples? 

Men,  Agreed. 

>  Theog.  33  ff.  «  Theog.  435  flf. 
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&f.  And  we  have  admitted  that  a  thing  cannot  be  taught  of 
vhich  there  are  neither  teachers  nor  disciples? 
Mm,  We  have. 

Soc,  And  there  are  no  teachers  of  virtue  to  be  found  any- 
i^iere? 

Afrn,  There  are  not. 

So^,  And  if  there  are  no  teachers,  neither  are  there  scholars? 
"^^       AfiT^,  That,  I  think,  is  true. 
•'       *S5^i^.  Then  virtue  cannot  be  taught? 

A^^^,  Not  if  we  are  right  in  our  view.     But  I  cannot  believe, 

Socr^^-fces,  that  there  are  no  good  men :  And  if  there  are,  how 

^^  tlrm^y  come  into  existence? 

S(^>^r^  I  am  afraid,  Meno,  that  you  and  I  are  not  good  for 

*much»,    and  that  Gorgias  has  been  as  poor  an  educator  of  you 

as   Pir^zxiicus  has  been  of  me.     Certainly  we  shall  have  to 

look      to  ourselves,  and  try  to  find  some  one  who  will  help 

in  sox-ine  way  or  other  to  improve  us.     This  I  say,  because 

I  obs-^ive  that  in  the  previous  discussion  none  of  us  remarked 

that    :r:ight  and  good  action  is  possible  to  man  under  other 

ce  than  that  of  knowledge  (imaTTjfii]) ; — and  indeed  if 

denied,  there  is  no  seeing  how  there  can  be  any  good 

:all. 

'.  How  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 
Sac^^      I  mean   that   good    men   are   necessarily  useful   or 
7  profit^i.l3]e.     Were  we  not  right  in  admitting  this?     It  must 
be  so. 

^^-^^^  Yes. 

Soc^       And  in  supposing  that  they  will  be  useful  only  if  they 
are  trua.^  guides  to  us  of  action  —  there  we  were  also  right? 
Me^^  .  Yes. 

Soc^        But  when  we  said  that  a  man  cannot  be  a  good  guide 
iie  have  knowledge  ((ppovrjaig),  in  this  we  were  wrong. 
-    What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  '  right  *  ? 

I  will  explain.     If  a  man  knew  the  way  to  Larisa,  or 
anyv^^^Te  else,  and  went,  to  the  place  and  led  others  thither, 
inrou\d    Vie  not  be  a  right  and  good  guide  ? 
Af-^^-   Certainly. 

S>^-     And  a  person  who  had  a  right  opinion  about  the  way, 
\)\jX  ^^  never  been  and  did  not  know,  might  be  a  good  guide 
3\50t^ghthe  not? 


guida. 
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Menc.  Men,  Certainly. 

SocsATBs,  Sac.  And  while  he  has  true  opinion  about  that  which  tlx 

Mkno.  other  knows,  he  will  be  just  as  good  a  guide  if  he  thinks  the 

truth,  as  he  who  knows  the. truth? 
Men.  Exactly. 
Right  opinion       Soc.  Then  true  opinion  is  as  good  a  guide  to  correct  actioc 
guWetowrtion  ^^  knowledge ;  and  that  was  the  point  which  we  omitted  ir 
as  knowledge.   OUT  speculation  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  when  we  said  tba. 
knowledge  only  is  the  guide  of  right  action ;  whereas  there  i 
also  right  opinion. 
Men.  True. 

Soc.  Then  right  opinion  is  not  less  useful  than  knowled^ 
Men.  The  difference,  Socrates,  is  only  that  he  who  h 
knowledge   will   always   be   right;    but   he   who   has  rig! 
opinion  will  sometimes  be  right,  and  sometimes  not. 

Soc.  What  do  you  mean?  Can  he  be  wrong  who  hi 
right  opinion,  so  long  as  he  has  right  opinion? 

Men.  I  admit  the  cogency  of  your  argument,  and  therefor 
Socrates,  I  wonder  that  knowledge  should  be  prefenred  t 
right  opinion  —  or  why  they  should  ever  differ. 
Soc.  And  shall  I  explain  this  wonder  to  you? 
Men.  Do  tell  me. 

Soc.  You  would  not  wonder  if  you  had  ever  observed  th 
images  of  Daedalus  * ;  but  perhaps  you  have  not  got  them  ii 
yoiu*  country? 

Men.  What  have  they  to  do  with  the  question? 
Soc.  Because  they  require  to  be  fastened  in  order  to  kec; 
them,  and  if  they  are  not  fastened  they  will  play  truant  an 
run  away. 

Men.  Well,  what  of  that? 

But  right  Soc.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are  not  very  valuable  pC 

apt"to  w^r      sessions  if  they  are  at  liberty,  for   they  will  walk  off  li 

away.  like  the  runaway  slavcs ;   but  when  fastened,  they  are  of  great  valu 

^^^^^         for  they  are  really  beautiful  works  of  art.     Now  this  is  < 

illustration  of  the  nature  of  true  opinions :   while  they  abi( 

with  us  they  are  beautiful  and  fruitful,  but  they  run  away  o 

of  the  human  soul,  and  do  not  remain  long,  and  therefo 

they  are  not  of  much  value  until  they  are  fastened  by  tl 

tie  of  the  cause ;   and  this  fastening  of  them,  friend  Men 

*  Cp.  Euthyphro  ii  B. 
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is  recollection,  as  you  and  I   have  agreed  to  call  it.     But  Meno. 
"^-h      when  they  are   bound,   in   the   first   place,   they  have   the  Socrates, 
^      nature  of  knowledge;    and,   in  the  second  place,  they  are 
abiding.     And  this  is  why  knowledge  is  more  honourable 
and  excellent  than  true  opinion,  because  fastened  by  a  chain. 
Afrn.  What  you  are  saying,  Socrates,  seems  to  be  very 
flee  the  truth. 

Sac,  I  too  speak  rather  in  ignorance ;  I  only  conjecture. 

And     yet  that  knowledge   differs   from   true   opinion  is  no 

niatter  of  conjectiure  with  me.     There  are  not  many  things 

which  I  profess  to  know,  but   this  is   most   certainly  one 

of  itx&SL 

Jl^4r^.  Yes,  Socrates ;  and  you  are  quite  right  in  saying  so. 
S€^^^  And  am  I  not  also  right  in  saying  that  true  opinion 
leading  the  way  perfects  action  quite  as  well  as  knowledge? 
Afir^.  There  again,  Socrates,  I  think  that  you  are  right. 
Sa^»  Then  right  opinion  is  not  a  whit  inferior  to  knowledge, 
or  less  useful  in  action ;  nor  is  the  man  who  has  right  opinion 
inferior  to  him  who  has  knowledge? 
M^.  True. 

•Siv.  And  surely  the  good  man  has  been  acknowledged  by 
us  to  be  useful? 
^^^    Yes. 

^^'  Seeing  then  that  men  become  good  and  useful  to 
states,  not  only  because  they  have  knowledge,  but  because 
they  have  right  opinion,  and  that  neither  knowledge  nor 
'^^ht  opinion  is  given  to  man  by  nature  or  acquired  by 
^°*"*"(cIo  you  imagine  either  of  them  to  be  given  by  nature? 
^^^.     JNot  I.) 

'^'  T'Jhen  if  they  are  not  given  by  nature,  neither  are  the 
«oodby    iB^ature  good? 
^^^'    dZertainly  not. 

•j^.  .^^rx^d  nature  being  excluded,  then  came  the  question 
ether  ^>^Trtue  is  acquired  by  teaching? 
Afen,  ^VTes. 

•w.  I^      virtue  was  wisdom  [or  knowledge],  then,  as  we 
bought,    i^  was  taught? 
Men,  "V^es. 

■So^-  ^»>d  if  it  was  taught  it  was  wisdom? 
Men,  ^I^ertainly. 
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So€,  And  if  there  were  teachers,  it  might  be  taught;  aod 
if  there  were  no  teachers,  not? 

Men,  True. 

Soc,  But  surely  we  acknowledged  that  there  were  do 
teachers  of  virtue? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  we  acknowledged  that  it  was  not  taught,  aod 
was  not  wisdom? 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  yet  we  admitted  that  it  was  a  good? 

Men,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  the  right  guide  is  useful  and  good? 

Men,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  the  only  right  guides  are  knowledge  and  trot 
opinion  —  these  are  the  guides  of  man;  for  things  whkli 
happen  by  chance  are  not  under  the  guidance  of  man:  bol 
the  guides  of  man  are  true  opinion  and  knowledge. 

Men,  I  think  so  too. 

Soc,  But  if  virtue  is  not  taught,  neither  is  virtue  knowledge. 

Men,  Clearly  not. 

Soc,  Hien  of  two  good  and  useful  things,  one,  which  is 
knowledge,  has  been  set  aside,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
be  our  guide  in  political  life. 

Men,  I  think  not. 

Soc,  And  therefore  not  by  any  wisdom,  and  not  because 
they  were  wise,  did  Themistocles  and  those  others  of  whom 
Anytus  spoke  gtn'ern  states.  This  was  the  reason  why  they 
were  unable  to  make  others  like  themselves  —  because  their 
virtue  was  not  grounded  on  knowledge. 

Men,  That  is  probably  true,  Socrates. 

SiK,  But  if  not  by  knowledge,  the  only  alternative  which 
remains  is  that  statesmen  must  have  guided  states  by  right 
opinion,  which  is  in  politics  what  divination  is  in  religion; 
for  diviners  and  also  prophets  say  many  things  truly,  but 
they  know  not  what  they  say. 

^fen,  So  I  believe. 

Sih\  And  may  we  not,  Meno,  truly  call  those  men  'divine" 
who,  having  no  understanding,  yet  succeed  in  many  a  grand 
deed  and  word? 

Men,  Certainly. 
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&v.  Then  we  shall  also  be  right  in  calling  divine  those  Meno. 
vhom  we  were  just  now  speaking  of  as  diviners  and  prophets,  Socrates, 
including   the  whole   tribe   of    poets.     Yes,   and   statesmen  ^*~®- 
above  all  may  be  said  to  be  divine  and  illumined,  being 
inspired  and  possessed  of  God,  in  which  condition  they  say 
many  grand  things,  not  knowing  what  they  say. 

Min,  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  women  too,  Meno,  call  good  men  divine  — 
do  they  not?  and  the  Spartans,  when  they  praise  a  good 
man,  say  '  that  he  is  a  divine  man.* 

Men,  And  I  think,  Socrates,  that  they  are  right ;  although 
very  likely  our  friend  Anytus  may  take  offence  at  the  word. 

^.  I  do  not  care ;  as  for  Anytus,  there  will  be  another 
opportunity  of  talking  with  him.  To  sum  up  our  enquiry  — 
^e  result  seems  to  be,  if  we  are  at  all  right  in  our  view,  that 
virtue  is  neither  natural  nor  acquired,  but  an  instinct  given 
^y  God  to  the  virtuous.  Nor  is  the  instinct  accompanied 
by  reason,  unless  there  may  be  supposed  to  be  among  states- 
men some  one  who  is  capable  of  educating  statesmen.  And 
if  there  be  such  an  one,  he  may  be  said  to  be  among  the 
liWng  what  Homer  says  that  Tiresias  was  among  the  dead, 
'he  alone  has  understanding ;  but  the  rest  are  flitting  shades ;' 
ind  he  and  his  virtue  in  like  manner  will  be  a  reality  among 
shadows. 

Men,  That  is  excellent,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Then,  Meno,  the  conclusion  is  that  virtue  comes  to  virtue  comes 
le  virtuous  by  the  gift  of  God.     But  we  shall  never  know  ^^^  ^'  °^ 
le  certain  truth  until,  before  asking  how    virtue  is  given, 
e   enquire  into  the  actual  nature  of  virtue.     I  fear  that 
must  go  away,  but  do  you,  now  that  you  are  persuaded 
)urself,  persuade  our  friend  Anytus.     And  do  not  let  him  be 

exasperated ;  if  you  can  conciliate  him,  you  will  have  done 
»od  service  to  the  Athenian  people. 
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the  Meno,  Anytus  had  parted  from  Socrates  with  the  signi-  Eutkypkf. 
Lt  words :  *  That  in  any  city,  and  particularly  in  the  city  of  Inttoduc- 
ens,  it  is  easier  to  do  men  harm  than  to  do  them  good '  (94  £) ; 
Socrates  was  anticipating  another  opportunity  of  talking  with 
.  (99  £).  *  In  the  Euthyphro,  Socrates  is  awaiting  his  trial  for 
>iety.  But  before  the  trial  begins,  Plato  would  Uke  to  put  the 
rid  on  their  trial,  and  convince  them  of  ignorance  in  that 
y  matter  touching  which  Socrates  is  accused.  An  incident 
ich  may  perhaps  really  have  occurred  in  the  family  of  Euthy- 
ro,  a  learned  Athenian  diviner  and  soothsayer,  furnishes  the 
casion  of  the  discussion. 


This  Euthyphro  and  Socrates  are  represented  as  meeting  in  the  Analysis. 
)rch  of  the  King  Archon.  (Cp.  Theaet.  sub  fin.)  Both  have 
gal  business  in  hand.  Socrates  is  defendant  in  a  suit  for  impiety 
tiich  Meletus  has  brought  against  him  (it  is  remarked  by  the 
^y  that  he  is  not  a  likely  man  himself  to  have  brought  a  suit 
;ainst  another) ;  and  Euthyphro  too  is  plaintiff  in  an  action  for 
urder,  which  he  has  brought  against  his  own  father.  The  latter 
^originated  in  the  following  manner:  —  A  poor  dependant  of 
^  femily  had  slain  one  of  their  domestic  slaves  in  Naxos.  The 
'Jlty  person  was  bound  and  thrown  into  a  ditch  by  the  command 
Euthyphro's  father,  who  sent  to  the  interpreters  of  religion 
Athens  to  ask  what  should  be  done  with  him.  Before  the 
^^nger  came  back  the  criminal  had  died  from  hunger  and 
Posure. 

This  is  the  origin  of  the  charge  of  murder  which  Euthyphro 
^^gs  against  his  father.  Socrates  is  confident  that  before  he 
uld  have  undertaken  the  responsibility  of  such  a  prosecution, 
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Ett/Aj/krw.  he  must  have  been  perfectly  informed  of  the  nature  of  piety  and 
Analysis.  impiety ;  and  as  he  is  going  to  be  tried  for  impiety  himscH  be 
thinks  that  he  cannot  do  better  than  learn  of  Euthyphro  (whovl 
be  admitted  by  everybody,  including  the  judges,  to  be  an  n- 
impeachable  authority)  what  piety  is,  and  what  is  impiety.  WU 
then  is  piety  ? 

Euthyphro,  who,  in  the  abundance  of  hb  knowledge,  is  very 
billing  to  undertake  all  the  responsibility,  replies:  That  piety ii 
doing  as  I  do,  prosecuting  your  father  (if  he  is  guilty)  on  a  diaip 
of  murder;  doing  as  the  gods  do  —  as  Zeus  did  to  Cronos,  aid 
Cronos  to  Uranus. 

Socrates  has  a  dislike  to  these  tales  of  mythology,  and  hefiudo 
that  this  dislike  of  his  may  be  the  reason  why  he  is  charged  wi& 
impiety.  *  Are  they  really  true  ? '  *  Yes,  they  are ; '  and  Entky* 
phro  will  gladly  tell  Socrates  some  more  of  them.  But  Sooato 
would  like  first  of  all  to  have  a  more  satisfactory  answer  to  Ae 
question,  '  What  is  piety  ? '  '  Doing  as  I  do,  charging  a  father  with 
murder,'  may  be  a  single  instance  of  piety,  but  can  hardly  bs 
regarded  as  a  general  definition. 

Euthyphro  replies,  that  *  Piety  is  what  is  dear  to  the  godsi  J 
and  impiety  is  what  is  not  dear  to  them.'    But  may  there  do' 
be  differences  of  opinion,  as  among  men,  so  also  among  ^ 
gods?    Especially,  about  good  and  evil,  which  have  no  fis^ 
rule;    and   these    are    precisely    the   sort   of  differences  wWp^ 
give  rise  to  quarrels.     And  therefore  what  may  be  dear  to  (H*^ 
god   may  not  be  dear  to  another,   and  the  same  action  ro^X 
be   both   pious  and   impious;  e.   g.  your  chastisement  of  yd** 
father,   Euthyphro,   may  be  dear  or  pleasing  to  Zeus  (who  i^* 
flicted    a    similar    chastisement   on    his   own    father),   but  n<^' 
equally   pleasing  to  Cronos   or   Uranus    (who   suffered  at  tlt^ 
hands  of  their  sons). 

Euthyphro  answers  that  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion,  citb^^ 
among  gods  or  men,  as  to  the  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer- 
Yes,  rejoins  Socrates,  when  they  know  him  to  be  a  murderer;  bu^ 
you  are  assuming  the  point  at  issue.     If  all  the  circumstances  or 
the  case  are  considered,  are  you  able  to  show  that  your  fatbcr^ 
was  guilty  of  murder,  or  that  all  the  gods  are  agreed  in  approving 
of  our  prosecution  of  him  ?    And  must  you  not  allow  that  what 
is  hated  by  one  god  may  be  liked  by  another  ?     Waiving  this  last» 
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Iftiowevery  Socrates  proposes  to  amend  the  definition,  and  say  that    Eutkypkro, 
*  what  all  the  gods  love  is  pious,  and  what  they  all  hate  is  impious.'    analysis. 
To  this  Euthyphro  agrees. 

Socrates  proceeds  to  analyze  the  new  form  of  the  definition. 

He  shows  that  in  other  cases  the  act  precedes  the  state;  e.  g. 

the  act  of  being  carried,  loved,  &c.  precedes  the  state  of  being 

carried,  loved,  &c.,  and  therefore  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  b 

dear  to  the  gods  because  it  is  first  loved  of  them,  not  loved  of 

them  because  it  is  dear  to  them.     But  the  pious  or  holy  is  loved 

by  the  gods  because  it  is  pious  or  holy,  which  is  equivalent  to 

saying,  that  it  is  loved  by  them  because  it  is  dear  to  them.     Here 

^  then  appears  to  be  a  contradiction, —  Euthyphro  has  been  giving  an 

attribute  or  accident  of  piety  only,  and  not  the  essence.    Euthyphro 

acknowledges  himself  that  hb  explanations  seem  to  walk  away 

or  go  round  in  a  circle,  like  the  moving  figures  of  Daedalus, 

the  ancestor  of  Socrates,  who  has  communicated  his  art  to  his 

descendants. 

I2     Socrates,  who  is  desirous  of  stimulating  the  indolent  intelligence 

of  Euthyphro,  raises  the  question  in  another  manner:  Ms  all  the 

pious  just  ?  *     *  Yes. '    '  Is  all  the  j  ust  pious  ? '     *  No.  *    '  Then  what 

part  of  justice  b  piety?'    Euthyphro  replies  that  piety  is  that 

«-     part  of  justice  which  'attends' to  the  gods,  as  there  b  another 

^3  P^^  of  justice  which  '  attends '  to  men.     But  what  is  the  meaning 

of  ^attending '  to  the  gods  ?    The  word  *  attending,'  when  applied 

^      to  dogs,  horses,  and  men,  implies  that  in  some  way  they  are  made 

^tter.    But  how  do  pious  or  holy  acts  make  the  gods  any  better? 

Euthyphro  explains  that  he  means  by  pious  acts,  acts  of  service 

^  minbtration.     Yes ;  but  the  ministrations  of  the  husbandman, 

^c  physician,  and  the  builder  have  an  end.     To  what  end  do 

14  ^e  serve  the  gods,  and  what  do  we  help  them  to  accomplish  ? 
Euthyphro  replies,  that  all  these  difficult  questions  cannot  be 
'^Ived  in  a  short  time;  and  he  would  rather  say  simply  that 
piety  is  knowing  how  to  please  the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  by 
layers  and  sacrifices.     In  other  words,  says  Socrates,  piety  is  *  a 

15  science  of  asking  and  giving' — asking  what  we  want  and  giving 
"hatthey  want;  in  short,  a  mode  of  doing  business  between  gods 
*Dd  men.  But  although  they  are  the  givers  of  all  good,  how  can 
^  give  them  any  good  in  return  ?  *  Nay,  but  we  give  them 
honour,'    Then  we  give  them  not  what  is  beneficial,  but  what  b 
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pleasing  or  dear  to  them ;  and  this  is  the  point  which  has  beo 
already  disproved. 

Socrates,  although  weary  of  the  subterfuges  and  evasions  of 
Euthyphro,  remains  unshaken  in  his  conviction  that  he  must  knot 
the  nature  of  piety,  or  he  would  never  have  prosecuted  his  oU 
father.  He  is  still  hoping  that  he  will  condescend  to  instruct  Im 
But  Euthyphro  is  in  a  hurry  and  cannot  stay.  And  Socrates' hit: 
hope  of  knowing  the  nature  of  piety  before  he  is  prosecuted  fir 
impiety  has  disappeared.  As  in  the  Euthydemus  the  irony  ii 
carried  on  to  the  end. 


Intsoduo 

TION. 


The  Euthyphro  is  manifestly  designed  to  contrast  the  ml 
nature  of  piety  and  impiety  with  the  popular  conceptions  of 
them.  But  when  the  popular  conceptions  of  them  have  beei 
overthrown,  Socrates  does  not  offer  any  definition  of  his  own: 
as  in  the  Laches  and  Lysis,  he  prepares  the  way  for  an  answer  to 
the  question  which  he  has  raised ;  but  true  to  his  own  character, 
refuses  to  answer  himself. 

Euthyphro  is  a  religionist,  and  is  elsewhere  spoken  of,  if  be  be 
the  same  person,  as  the  author  of  a  philosophy  of  names,  by 
whose  '  prancing  steeds '  Socrates  in  the  Cratylus  is  carried  aiaj 
(p.  396).    He  has  the  conceit  and  self-confidence  of  a  Sophist;  do 
doubt  that  he  is  right  in  prosecuting  his  father  has  ever  entered 
into  his  mind.     Like  a  Sophist  too,  he  is  incapable  either  of 
framing  a  general  definition  or  of  following  the  course  of  as 
argument.     His  wrong-hcadedness,   one-sidedness,   narrownesii 
positiveness,  are  characteristic  of  his  priestly  office.     His  failure 
to  apprehend  an  argument  may  be  compared  to  a  similar  defsct 
which  is  observable  in  the  rhapsode  Ion.    But  he  is  not  a  bad  man, 
and  he  is  friendly  to  Socrates,  whose  familiar  sign  he  recognises 
with  interest.     Though  unable  to  follow  him  he  is  very  wilUng  to 
be  led  by  him,  and  eagerly  catches  at  any  sugjg^stion  which  saves 
him  from  the  trouble  of  thinking.     Moreover  he  is  the  enemy  of 
Meletus,  who,  as  he  says,  is  availing  himself  of  the  popular  dislike 
to  innovations  in  religion  in  order  to  injure  Socrates ;  at  the  same 
lime  he  is  amusingly  confident  that  he  has  weapons  in  his  own 
annour>'  which  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  him.     He  is  quite 
sincere  in  his  prosecution  of  his  father,  who  has  accidentally  been 
guilty  of  homicide,  and  is  not  wholly  free  from  blame.     To  purge 
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ay  the  crime  appears  to  him  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  whoever  may    Eutkypkrv. 

the  criminal.  Intkoouo 

Thus  begins  the  contrast  between  the  religion  of  the  letter,  or       '''***'• 

the  narrow  and  unenlightened  conscience,  and  the  higher 
»tion  of  religion  which  Socrates  vainly  endeavours  to  elicit  from 
m.  '  Piety  is  doing  as  I  do '  is  the  idea  of  religion  which  first 
xnirs  to  him,  and  to  many  others  who  do  not  say  what  they  think 
Ith  equal  frankness.  For  men  are  not  easily  persuaded  that 
ly  other  reUgion  is  better  than  their  own ;  or  that  other  nations, 

g.  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Socrates,  were  equally  serious  in 
leir  religious  beliefe  and  difficulties.  The  chief  difference 
etween  us  and  them  is,  that  they  were  slowly  learning  what 
re  are  in  process  of  forgetting.  Greek  mythology  hardly 
uimitted  of  the  distinction  between  accidental  homicide  and 
nurder:  that  the  pollution  of  blood  was  the  same  in  both  cases 
s  also  the  feeling  of  the  Athenian  diviner.  He  had  not  as  yet 
learned  the  lesson,  which  philosophy  was  teaching,  that  Homer 
and  Hesiod,  if  not  banished  from  the  state,  or  whipped  out  of  the 
assembly,  as  Heracleitus  more  rudely  proposed,  at  any  rate  were 
not  to  be  appealed  to  as  authorities  in  religion ;  and  he  is  ready  to 
defend  his  conduct  by  the  examples  of  the  gods.  These  are  the 
very  tales  which  Socrates  cannot  abide ;  and  his  dislike  of  them, 
as  he  suspects,  has  branded  him  with  the  reputation  of  impiety. 
Here  is  one  answer  to  the  question,  '  Why  Socrates  was  put  to 
<icath,*  suggested  by  the  way.  Another  is  conveyed  in  the  words, 
^  The  Athenians  do  not  care  about  any  man  being  thought  wise 
until  he  begins  to  make  other  men  wise;  and  then  for  some 
reason  or  other  they  are  angry : '  which  may  be  said  to  be  the 
nile  of  popular  toleration  in  most  other  countries,  and  not  at 
Athens  only.  In  the  course  of  the  argument  (7  A,  B)  Socrates 
remarks  that  the  controversial  nature  of  morals  and  religion  arises 
out  of  the  difficulty  of  verifying  them.  There  is  no  measure  or 
itandard  to  which  they  can  be  referred. 

The  next  definition,  '  Piety  is  that  which  is  loved  of  the  gods,' 
>  shipwrecked  on  a  refined  distinction  between  the  state  and  the 
ct,  corresponding  respectively  to  the  adjective  (0/Xov)  and  the 
articiple  {<^iXoi>iuvov),  or  rather  perhaps  to  the  participle  and  the 
n-b  (^iM/uvov  and  ^tXetrcu),  The  act  is  prior  to  the  state  (as 
1  Aristotle  the  tvipyeta  precedes  the  diwifug);  and  the  state  of 
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SmiAypkrv.      being  loved  is  preceded  by  the  act  of  being  loved.    But 
iNTKODuo       or  holiness  is  preceded  by  the  act  of  being  pious,  not  by  the  icti 
TioM-  being  loved;  and  therefore  piety  and  the  state  of  being 

are  different.     Through  such  subtleties  of  dialectic  Socnia 
working  his  way  into  a  deeper  region  of  thought  and  feeling, 
means  to  say  that  the  words  Moved  of  the  gods'  ezprm 
attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  of  piety. 

Then  follows  the  third  and  last  definition,  '  Piety  is  a  put  d] 
justice.'  Thus  £eu-  Socrates  has  proceeded  in  placing  religion  €■  I 
a  moral  foundation.  He  is  seeking  to  realize  the  harmony  of 
religion  and  morality,  which  the  great  poets  iEschylus,  Sophodes^ 
and  Pindar  had  unconsciously  anticipated,  and  which  is  the  mo- 
versal  want  of  all  men.  To  this  the  soothsayer  adds  the  ooe- 
monial  element,  'attending  upon  the  gods.'  When  further  inter- 
rogated by  Socrates  as  to  the  nature  of  this  '  attention  to  Ae 
gods,'  he  replies,  that  piety  is  an  a£^  of  business,  a  sdence 
of  giving  and  asking,  and  the  like.  Socrates  points  out  the  a^ 
thropomorphbm  of  these  notions.  (Cp.  Sjrmp.  202  £ ;  Rep.  iL 
365  £ ;  Statesman  290  C,  D. )  But  when  we  exi>ect  him  to  go  on  and 
show  that  the  true  service  of  the  gods  is  the  service  of  the  ^keSi 
and  the  co-operation  with  them  in  all  things  true  and  good,  be 
stops  short;  this  was  a  lesson  which  the  soothsayer  could  not 
have  been  made  to  understand,  and  which  every  one  must  lean 
for  himself. 

There  seem  to  be  altogether  three  aims  or  interests  in  this 
little  Dialogue:  (i)  the  dialectical  development  of  the  idea  of 
piety ;  (2)  the  antithesis  of  true  and  false  religion,  which  is  car- 
ried to  a  certain  extent  only;  (3)  the  defence  of  Socrates. 

The  subtle  connection  with  the  Apology  and  the  Crito;  the 
holding  back  of  the  conclusion,  as  in  the  Charmides,  Lysis, 
Laches,  Protagoras,  and  other  Dialogues ;  and  deep  insight  into 
the  religious  world;  the  dramatic  power  and  play  of  the  two 
characters;  the  inimitable  irony,  are  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  £uthyphro  is  a  genuine  Platonic  writing.  The  spirit  in  whidi 
the  popular  representations  of  mythology  are  denounced  recalls 
Republic  II  (378  ff. )  The  virtue  of  piety  has  been  already  men- 
tioned as  one  of  five  in  the  Protagoras,  but  is  not  reckoned 
among  the  four  cardinal  virtues  of  Republic  IV  (428  ff.).  The 
figure  of  Daedalus  (15  C)  has  occurred  in  the  Meno  (97  D) ;  that 


EUTHYPHRO. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Socrates.  Euthyphro. 

Scene: — The  Porch  of  the  King  Archon. 

Euthyphro.  Why  have  you   left   the   Lyceum,   Socrates?  Euthyphro. 

and  what  are  you  doing  in  the  Porch  of  the  King  Archon?  socratks, 

Surely  you  cannot  be  concerned  in  a  suit  before  the  King,  Euthyphro. 

ike  myself?  Euthyphro 

Socrates,  Not  in  a  suit,  Euthyphro;   impeachment  is  the  meet  at  the 

word  which  the  Athenians  use.  Porch  of  the 

JEuth,  What!      I  suppose  that  some  one  has  been  prose-  Both  have**" 

:uting  you,  for  I  cannot  believe  that  you  are  the  prosecutor  **«**  business 

.  on  hand. 

-yi  another. 

Soc.  Certainly  not. 

£ut/i.  Then  some  one  else  has  been  prosecuting  you? 

Soc.  Yes. 

£uth.  And  who  is  he? 

Soc,  A  young  man  who  is  little  known,  Euthyphro ;  and  I 
hardly  know  him :  his  name  is  Meletus,  and  he  is  of  the  deme 
of  Pitthis.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  his  appearance ;  he 
has  a  beak,  and  long  straight  hair,  and  a  beard  which  is  ill 
grown. 

Euth,  No,  I  do  not  remember  him,  Socrates.     But  what  is 
the  charge  which  he  brings  against  you? 

Soc,  What  is  the  charge?     Well,  a  very  serious  charge,   Mdetushas 
which  shows  a  good  deal  of  character  in  the  young  man,  and  ^"""k^*  * . 

°  y  o  7  charge  aj^nst 

for  which  he  is  certainly  not  to  be  despised.     He  says  he  Socrate*. 
knows  how  the  youth  are  corrupted  and  who  are  their  cor- 
ruptors.     I  fancy  that  he  must  be  a  wise  man,  and  seeing 
that  I  am  the  reverse  of  a  wise  man,  he  has  found  me  out, 
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and  is  going  to  accuse  me  of  corrupting  his  young 
And  of  this  our  mother  the  state  is  to  be  the  judge, 
our  political  men  he  is  the  only  one  who  seems  t( 
begin  in  the  right  way,  with  the  cultivation  of  virtue  ii 
like  a  good  husbandman,  he  makes  the  young  shoots 
care,  and  clears  away  us  who  are  the  destroyers  ( 
This  is  only  the  first  step ;  he  will  afterwards  attem 
elder  branches ;  and  if  he  goes  on  as  he  has  begun,  h< 
a  very  great  public  benefactor. 

Euth,  I  hope  that  he  may ;  but  I  rather  fear,  Soaa 
the  opposite  will  turn  out  to  be  the  truth.  My  opinio 
in  attacking  you  he  is  simply  aiming  a  blow  at  the  foi 
of  the  state.  But  in  what  way  does  he  say  that  you 
the  young? 

Soc,  He  brings  a  wonderful  accusation  against  m 
at  first  hearing  excites  surprise :  he  says  that  I  am  a 
maker  of  gods,  and  that  I  invent  new  gods  and  c 
ejcistence  of  old  ones ;  this  is  the  ground  of  his  indict 

Euth,  I  understand,  Socrates;  he  means  to  att 
about  the  familiar  sign  which  occasionally,  as  you  sa 
to  you.  He  thinks  that  you  are  a  neologian,  and  he 
to  have  you  up  before  the  court  for  this.  He  kn 
such  a  charge  is  readily  received  by  the  world,  as 
know  too  well ;  for  when  I  speak  in  the  assemb 
divine  things,  and  foretell  the  future  to  them,  they 
me  and  think  me  a  madman.  Yet  every  word  that 
true.  But  they  are  jealous  of  us  all ;  and  we  must 
and  go  at  them. 

Soc.  Their  laughter,  friend  Euthyphro,  is  not  a  : 
much  consequence.  For  a  man  may  be  thought  \ 
the  Athenians,  I  suspect,  do  not  much  trouble  tl 
about  him  until  he  begins  to  impart  his  wisdom  t( 
and  then  for  some  reason  or  other,  perhaps,  as  you  i 
jealousy,  they  are  angry. 

Euth.  I  am  never  likely  to  try  their  temper  in  this 
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laugh  at  me,  as  you  say  that  they  laugh  at  you,  the  time  Eutkypkro. 
t  pass  gaily  enough  in  the  court ;  but  perhaps  they  may  Socrates, 
{up  in  earnest,  and  then  what  the  end  will  be  you  soothsayers  ^^'^"v™*^- 
can  predict. 
jEuth,  I   dare  say  that   the  affair  will   end  in  nothing, 
and  that  you  will  win  your  cause;  and  I  think 
1 1  shall  win  my  own. 
Soc,  And   what  is  your  suit,   Euthyphro?    are  you   the 
pursuer  or  the  defendant? 
JEuth,  I  am  the  pursuer. 
V:     Soc,  Of  whom? 

^*     JSuth,  You  will  think  me  mad  when  I  tell  you. 
T      Stfc,  Why,  has  the  fugitive  wings? 

£utA,  Nay,  he  is  not  very  volatile  at  his  time  of  life. 
Stfc,  Who  is  he? 
£utA,  My  father. 
f     Sifc,  Your  father!   my  good  man? 
EutA,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  of  what  is  he  accused? 
EutA,  Of  murder,  Socrates. 

Soc,  By  the  powers,  Euthyphro !   how  little  does  the  com-  The  irony  of 
jwm  herd  know  of  the  nature  of  right  and  truth.     A  man  Socrates. 
■Hist  be  an  extraordinary  man,  and  have  made  great  strides 
IB  wisdom,  before  he  could  have  seen  his  way  to  bring  such 
to  action. 
Euth,  Indeed,  Socrates,  he  must. 

Soc,  I  suppose  that  the  man  whom  your  father  miu-dered  Euthyphro  is 
was  one  of  your  relatives  —  clearly  he  was ;  for  if  he  had  been  "«der  a  sacred 

■^  ^  obugation  to 

a  Stranger  you  would  never  have  thought  of  prosecuting  him.  prosecute  a 

Eufh,  I  am  amused,  Socrates,  at  your  making  a  distinction  *»**"»<|i*J*^' 
DCtween  one  who  is  a  relation  and  one  who  is  not  a  relation ;  hisown  father, 
for  surely  the  pollution  is  the  same  in  either  case,  if  you 
knowingly  associate  with  the  murderer  when  you  ought  to 
clear  yourself  and  him  by  proceeding  against  him.  The  real 
question  is  whether  the  murdered  man  has  been  justly  slain. 
I  W  justly,  then  your  duty  is  to  let  the  matter  alone ;  but  if 
*  unjustly,  then  even  if  the  murderer  lives  under  the  same  roof 
with  you  and  eats  at  the  same  table,  proceed  against  him. 
Now  the  man  who  is  dead  was  a  poor  dependant  of  mine  who 
worked  for  us  as  a  field  labourer  on  our  farm  in  Naxos,  and 
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one  day  in  a  fit  of  drunken  passion  he  got  into  a  quarre 
one  of  our  domestic  servants  and  slew  him.  My  father  1 
him  hand  and  foot  and  threw  him  into  a  ditch,  and  the 
to  Athens  to  ask  of  a  diviner  what  he  should  do  wid 
Meanwhile  he  never  attended  to  him  and  took  no  care 
him,  for  he  regarded  him  as  a  miu-derer ;  and  thought  t 
great  harm  would  be  done  even  if  he  did  die.  Now  tl 
just  what  happened.  For  such  was  the  effect  of  col 
hunger  and  chains  upon  him,  that  before  the  mes 
returned  from  the  diviner,  he  was  dead.  And  my  fath 
family  are  angry  with  me  for  taking  the  part  of  the  mi 
and  prosecuting  my  father.  They  say  that  he  did  r 
him,  and  that  if  he  did,  the  dead  man  was  but  a  mv 
and  I  ought  not  to  take  «ny  notice,  for  that  a  son  is  i 
who  prosecutes  a  father.  Which  shows,  Socrates,  ho 
they  know  what  the  gods  think  about  piety  and  impiet 

Soc,  Good  heavens,  Euthyphro !  and  is  your  knowl* 
religion  and  of  things  pious  and  impious  so  very  exa( 
supposing  the  circumstances  to  be  as  you  state  them, ; 
not  afraid  lest  you  too  may  be  doing  an  impious  t 
bringing  an  action  against  your  father? 

Euth,  The  best  of  Euthyphro,  and  that  which  distir 
him,  Socrates,  from  other  men,  is  his  exact  knowledg 
such  matters.     What  should  I  be  good  for  without  it? 

Soc,  Rare  friend!  I  think  that  I  cannot  do  better  i 
your  disciple.  Then  before  the  trial  with  Meletus  co 
I  shall  challenge  him,  and  say  that  I  have  always 
great  interest  in  religious  questions,  and  now,  as  he  ' 
me  with  rash  imaginations  and  innovations  in  religion, 
become  your  disciple.  You,  Meletus,  as  I  shall  say 
acknowledge  Euthyphro  to  be  a  great  theologian,  and 
in  his  opinions ;  and  if  you  approve  of  him  you  oi 
approve  of  me,  and  not  have  me  into  court ;  but  if  yoi 
prove,  you  should  begin  by  indicting  him  who  is  my  t 
and  who  will  be  the  ruin,  not  of  the  young,  but  of  tl 
that  is  to  say,  of  myself  whom  he  instructs,  and  of 
father  whom  he  admonishes  and  chastises.  And  if  : 
refuses  to  listen  to  me,  but  will  go  on,  and  will  not  s 
indictment  from  me  to  you,  I  cannot  do  better  than 
this  challenge  in  the  court. 
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£uth.  Yes,  indeed,  Socrates ;  and  if  he  attempts  to  indict  Eutkypkro. 
'-  I  am  mistaken  if  I  do  not  find  a  flaw  in  him ;  the  court  Sochates, 
Jl  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say  to  him  than  to  me.  Euthyphro. 

Soc.  And  I,  my  dear  friend,  knowing  this,  am  desirous  of  He  asks, 
:oming  your  disciple.  For  I  observe  that  no  one  appears  *]^'.** 
notice  you  —  not  even  this  Meletus;  but  his  sharp  eyes 
rt  found  me  out  at  once,  and  he  has  indicted  me  for 
liety.  And  therefore,  I  adjure  you  to  tell  me  the  natiu-e 
piety  and  impiety,  which  you  said  that  you  knew  so  well, 
I  of  mimier,  and  of  other  offences  against  the  gods, 
at  are  they?  Is  not  piety  in  every  action  always  the 
le?  and  impiety,  again  —  is  it  not  always  the  opposite 
piety,  and  also  the  same  with  itself,  having,  as  impiety, 

notion  which  includes  whatever  is  impious? 
Euth,  To  be  sure,  Socrates. 
Siv.  And  what  is  piety,  and  what  is  impiety? 

Euth,  Piety  is  doing  as  I  am  doing ;  that  is  to  say,  prose-  P«cty  is  doing 
ling  any  one  who  is  guilty  of  murder,  sacrilege,  or  of  any  ^\^2^^^\ 
Qilar  crime  —  whether  he   be  your  father  or  mother,  or  amproceed- 
loever  he  may  be  —  that  makes  no  difference ;  and  not  to  I,"*  ^c"!* 
osecute  them  is  impiety.     And  please  to  consider,  Socrates, 
lat  a  notable  proof  I  will  give  you  of  the  truth  of  my 
)rds,  a  proof  which  I  have  already  given  to  others: — of 
I  principle,  I  mean,  that  the  impious,  whoever  he  may 
,  ought  not  to  go  unpunished.     For  do  not  men  regard 
lis  as  the   best  and  most  righteous  of  the   gods? — and 
t  they  admit  that  he  bound  his  father  (Cronos)  because 

wickedly  devoiu'ed  his  sons,  and  that  he  too  had  punished 
sown  father  (Uranus)  for  a  similar  reason,  ina  nameless       X  '  <-  ^' 
anner.     And  yet  when  I  proceed  against  my  father,  they 
e  angry  with  me.     So  inconsistent  are  they  in  their  way 

talking  when  the  gods  are  concerned,  and  when  I  am 
mcemed. 

Soc,  May  not  this  be  the  reason,  Euthyphro,  why  I  am  DocsEuthy- 
ttrged  with  impiety  —  that  I  cannot  away  with  these  stories  SieseanlMUig 
xmt  the  gods?  and  therefore  I  suppose  that  people  think  stones  about 
«  wrong.      But,  as  you   who   are   well    informed    about     * 
lem  approve  of  them,  I  cannot  do  better  than  assent  to 
>or  superior  wisdom.     What   else   can   I   say,   confessing 
i  I  do,  that  I  know  nothing  about  them?     Tell  me,  for 
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the  love  of  Zeus,  whether  you  really  believe  that  they 
true. 

Euth,  Yes,  Socrates;  and  things  more  wonderful  stil^< 
which  the  world  is  in  ignorance. 

Sac.  And  do  you  really  believe  that  the  gods  fou^t 
one  another,  and  had  dire  quarrels,  battles,  and  die 
as  the  poets  say,  and  as  you  may  see  represented  in 
works  of  great    artists?     The   temples  are   full  of  thai;] 
and  notably  the  robe  of  Athene,  which  is  carried  19 
the   Acropolis    at  the    great   Panathenaea,  is   embroidenl] 
with  them.     Are  all  these  tales  of  the  gods  true,  Euthypbo?! 

Euth,  Yes,  Socrates;  and,  as  I  was  saying,  I  can  tell 70^ | 
if  you  would  like  to  hear  them,  many  other  things  about  ttej 
gods  which  would  quite  amaze  you. 

Soc,  I  dare  say ;  and  you  shall  tell  me  them  at  some  odtf ! 
time  when  I  have  leisure.  But  just  at  present  I  would  ntheri 
hear  from  you  a  more  precise  answer,  which  3rou  have  notflj 
yet  given,  my  friend,  to  the  question,  What  is  '  piety*' | 
When  asked,  you  only  replied,  Doing  as  you  do,  cbaigil; 
your  father  with  murder. 

Euth,  And  what  I  said  was  true,  Socrates. 

Soc,  No  doubt,  Euthyphro ;  but  you  would  admit  thatdioe 
are  many  other  pious  acts? 

Euth.  There  are. 

Soc.  Remember  that  I  did  not  ask  you  to  give  mc  t«o 
or  three  examples  of  piety,  but  to  explain  the  general  M* 
which  makes  all  pious  things  to  be  pious.  Do  you  ^ 
recollect  that  there  was  one  idea  which  made  the  impiO** 
impious,  and  the  pious  pious? 

Euth.  I  remember. 

Soc.  Tell  me  what  is  the  nature  of  this  idea,  and  4dl 
I  shall  have  a  standard  to  which  I  may  look,  and  by  which 
I  may  measure  actions,  whether  yours  or  those  of  any  one 
else,  and  then  I  shall  be  able  to  say  that  such  and  such  an 
action  is  pious,  such  another  impious. 

Euth,  I  will  tell  you,  if  you  like. 

Soc,  I  should  very  much  like. 

Euth,  Piety,  then,  is  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  anc 
impiety  is  that  which  is  not  dear  to  them. 

Soc,  Very  good,  Euthyphro ;  you  have  now  given  me  th( 
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wcr  which  I  wanted.     But  whether  what  you  say  Eutkypkro. 

ot  I  cannot  as  yet  tell,  although  I  make  no  doubt  SoatATBs, 

ill  prove  the  truth  of  your  words.  Euthyphto. 

►f  course. 

ne,  then,  and  let  us  examine  what  we  are  saying. 

;  or  person  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  pious,  and 

or  person  which  is  hateful  to  the  gods  is  impious, 

)eing  the  extreme  opposites  of  one  another.     Was 

id? 

\  was. 

d  well  said? 

es,  Socrates,  I  thought  so ;  it  was  certainly  said. 

J  further,  Euthyphro,  the  gods  were  admitted  to 

ies  and  hatreds  and  differences? 

es,  that  was  also  said. 

'\  what  sort  of  difference  creates  enmity  and  anger?  Diflferencca 

)r  example,  that  you  and  I,  my  good  friend,  differ  ll^^fi^^ 

mber ;  do  differences  of  this  sort  make  us  enemies  create  no  m- 

at  variance  with  one  another?     Do  we  not  go  at  Jheycanbc 

thmetic,  and  put  an  end  to  them  by  a  sum?  settled  by  a 

sum  or  by  a 
^^-  weighing 

suppose  that  we  differ  about  magnitudes,  do  we  machine,  but 

ji  ^«       j,./»  ,  .       ^  enmities  about 

'  end  the  difference  by  measunng?  the  just  and 

ery  true.  unjust  are  the 

d  we  end  a  controversy  about  heavy  and  light  by  ^^^^^  i^th 
)  a  weighing  machine  ?  among  gods 

,  and  men. 

o  be  sure. 

\  what  differences  are  there  which  cannot  be  thus 
nd  which  therefore  make  us  angry  and  set  us 
with  one  another?  I  dare  say  the  answer  does 
0  you  at  the  moment,  and  therefore  I  will  suggest 
enmities  arise  when  the  matters  of  difference  are 
nd  unjust,  good  and  evil,  honourable  and  dis- 
Are  not  these  the  points  about  which  men 
about  which  when  we  are  unable  satisfactorily 
our  differences,  you  and  I  and  all  of  us  quarrel, 
o  quarrel^? 

es,  Socrates,  the  nature  of  the  differences  about 
luarrel  is  such  as  you  describe. 

*  Cp.  I  Alcib.  1 1 1  foil. 
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Would  all  the  gods  approve  of  Euthyphros  condiutt 


EMthyphro. 

Socrates, 
EtrmvPHRO. 


Men  and  gods 
alike  love  the 
things  which 
they  deem 
noble  and  just, 
but  they  are 
not  agreed 
what  these 
are. 


Soc,  And  the  quarrels  of  the  gods,  noble  Euthyphro, 
they  occur,  are  of  a  like  nature? 

Euth,  Certainly  they  are. 

Soc,  They  have  differences  of  opinion,  as  you  say, 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  honourable  and  dishonomilik: 
diere  would  have  been  no  quarrels  among  them,  if  there 
been  no  such  differences  —  would  there  now? 

Euth,  You  are  quite  right. 

Soc,  Does  not  every  man  love  that  which  he  deems 
and  just  and  good,  and  hate  the  opposite  of  them? 

Euth,  Very  true. 

Soc,  But,  as  you  say,  people  regard  the  same  things, 
as  just  and  others  as  unjust, —  about  these  they  dispute;  nl] 
so  there  arise  wars  and  fightings  among  them. 

Euth,  Very  true. 

Soc,  Then    the    same     things    are    hated    by   Ae 
and  loved  by  the  gods,  and  are  both  hateful  and  dor  tt| 
them? 

Euth,  True. 

Soc,  And  upon  this  view  the  same  things,  Euthyphro,  wlj 
be  pious  and  also  impious? 

Euth,  So  I  should  suppose. 

Soc,  Then,  my  friend,  I   remark  with  surprise  that  J*] 
have   not   answered   the   question   which   I    asked.    For  * 
certainly  did  not  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  action  is  both  pw* 
and  impious :   but  now  it  would  seem  that  what  is  lo^ 
by  the  gods  is  also  hated  by  them.     And  therefore,  Eti^ 
phro,  in   thus  chastising  your  father  you  may  very  fik*^ 
be   doing  what   is   agreeable   to   Zeus  but   disagreeable  ^ 
Cronos  or  Uranus,  and  what  is  acceptable  to  Hephaestus  V^ 
unacceptable  to   Her^,  and  there  may  be  other  gods  wl^ 
have  similar  differences  of  opinion. 

Euth,  But  I  believe,  Socrates,  that  all  the  gods  would  \€ 
agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  punishing  a  murderer:  there 
would  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about  that. 

Soc,  Well,  but  speaking  of  men,  Euthjrphro,  did  you  ever 
hear  any  one  arguing  that  a  murderer  or  any  sort  of  evil-doer 
ought  to  be  let  off? 

Euth.  I  should  rather  say  that  these  are  the  questions 
which  they  are  always  arguing,  especially  in  courts  of  law: 
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mmit  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  there  is  nothing  which  Euthyphro. 
1  not  do  or  say  in  their  own  defence.  Socrates, 

But  do  they  admit  their  guilt,  Euthyphro,  and  yet  say  EuTHVPHRa 
y  ought  not  to  be  punished? 
.  No ;  they  do  not. 

Then  there  are  some  things  which  they  do  not  venture 
nd  do :   for  they  do  not  venture  to  argue  that  the  guilty 
>e  unpunished,  but  they  deny  their  guilt,  do  they  pot? 
.  Yes. 

Then  they  do  not  argue  that  the  evil-doer  should  not 
shed,  but  they  argue  about  the  fact  of  who  the  evil-doer 
what  he  did  and  when? 
.  True. 

And  the  gods  are  in  the  same  case,  if  as  you  assert  Neither  God 
larrel  about  just  and  unjust,  and  some  of  them  say  ^'JJ^J^* 
thers  deny  that  injustice  is  done  among  them.     For  doer  of  evil  is 
leither  God  nor  man  will  ever  venture  to  say  that  the  ^^^^^^^' 
injustice  is  not  to  be  punished?  are  doubtful 

.  That  is  true,  Socrates,  in  the  main.  ^act^*^*^" 

But  they  join  issue  about  the  particulars  —  gods  and  what  proof  is 
ke ;  and,  if  they  dispute  at  all,  they  dispute  about  some  ^^^^' 
ch  is  called  in  question,  and  which  by  some  is  affirmed  approve  of  the 
1st,  by  others  to  be  unjust.     Is  not  that  true?  y^l^ather?** 

.  Quite  true. 

Well  then,  my  dear  friend  Euthyphro,  do  tell  me,  for 
:er  instruction  and  information,  what  proof  have  you 
the  opinion  of  all  the  gods  a  servant  who  is  guilty  of 
,  and  is  put  in  chains  by  the  master  of  the  dead  man, 
s  because  he  is  put  in  chains  before  he  who  bound  him 
m  from  the  interpreters  of  the  gods  what  he  ought  to 
him,  dies  unjustly ;  and  that  on  behalf  of  such  an  one 
ught  to  proceed  against  his  father  and  accuse  him  of 
How  would  you  show  that  all  the  gods  absolutely 
I  approving  of  his  act  ?  Prove  to  me  that  they  do,  and 
pplaud  your  wisdom  as  long  as  I  live. 

'.It  will  be  a  difficult  task ;  but  I  could  make  the  matter  i 

;ar  indeed  to  you. 

I  understand  ;  you  mean  to  say  that  I  am  not  so  quick 
ehension  as  the  judges :  for  to  them  you  will  be  sure  to 
hat  the  act  is  unjust,  and  hateful  to  the  gods. 
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Euthypkro. 

SOC  RATES, 
EUTHYPHKO. 


Let  us  say 
then  that  what 
all  the  gods 
approve  is 
pious  and 
holy. 


Rut  docs  the 
state  follow 
the  act,  or  the 
act  the  state? 


The  priority  of  the  act  to  the  state, 

Eiith.  Yes  indeed,  Socrates ;  at  least  if  they  will  listen  to  mt 

So€,  But  they  will  be  sure  to  listen  if  they  find  that  you  ae 
a  good  speaker.  There  was  a  notion  that  came  into  my  mind 
while  you  were  speaking ;  I  said  to  myself :  *  Well,  and  what 
if  Euthyphro  does  prove  to  me  that  all  the  gods  regarded  tk 
death  of  the  serf  as  unjust,  how  do  I  know  anything  more  of 
the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety?  for  granting  that  this  actioo 
may  be  hateful  to  the  gods,  still  piety  and  impiety  are  not 
adequately  defined  by  these  distinctions,  for  that  which  is 
hateful  to  the  gods  has  been  shown  to  be  also  pleasing  and 
dear  to  them.'  And  therefore,  Euthjrphro,  I  do  not  askyoo 
to  prove  this ;  I  will  suppose,  if  you  like,  that  all  the  gods 
condemn  and  abominate  such  an  action.  But  I  will  amend 
the  definition  so  far  as  to  say  that  what  all  the  gods  hates 
impious,  and  what  they  love  pious  or  holy ;  and  what  some  of 
them  love  and  others  hate  is  both  or  neither.  Shall  this  be  | 
our  definition  of  piety  and  impiety? 

Euth,  Why  not,  Socrates? 

Sac,  Why   not !    certainly,   as  far    as   I   am    concerned, 
Euthyphro,  there  is  no  reason  why  not.     But  whether  tiflS 
admission  will  greatly  assist  you  in  the  task  of  instructing  n>^ 
as  you  promised,  is  a  matter  for  you  to  consider. 

Euth,  Yes,  I  should  sav  that  what  all  the  gods  love  ^ 
pious  and  holy,  and  the  opposite  which  they  all  hate,  "^^ 
pious. 

Soc,  Ought  we  to  enquire  into  the  truth  of  this,  Euthypl:*^ 
or  simply  to  accept  the  mere  statement  on  our  own  authofi- 
and  that  of  others?     What  do  you  say? 

Euth.  We  should  enquire ;  and  I  beUeve  that  the  stateme? 

will  stand  the  test  of  enquiry.  . 

Soc,  We  shall    know  better,  my   good   friend,  in  a  M 
while.     The  point  which  I  should  first  wish  to  undCTStand 
whether  the  pious  or  holy  is  beloved  by  the  gods  because 
is  holy,  or  holy  because  it  is  beloved  of  the  gods. 

Euth.  I  do  not  understand  your  meaning,  Socrates. 

Soc,  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  :    ^^  ^P^^^  ^f  caring  a 

we  speak  of  being  carried,  of  leading  ^^^  ^^^^S  ^e^,  see 

and  being  seen.     You  know  that   i^  all  such  cases  there 

inr  A         1  1      •       1-j.^t  the  difference  lies  I 

difference,  and  you  know  also  m  w*  *■ 

Euth.   I  think  that  I  understand. 
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Tlu  essence  and  tlu  attribute. 


Euthyphro, 

Socrates, 
Euthyphro. 


What  is  the 
essential 
meaning  of 
holiness  or 
piety  ? 


Euth,  Certainly. 

Soc,  Then  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods,  Euthyphro,  ii 
not  holy,  nor  is  that  which  is  holy  loved  of  God,  as  yoB 
affirm ;  but  they  are  two  different  things. 

Euth,  How  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Soc,  I  mean  to  say  that  the  holy  has  been  acknowledged 
by  us  to  be  loved  of  God  because  it  is  holy,  not  to  be  ho^ 
because  it  is  loved. 

Euth,  Yes. 

Soc.  But  that  which  is  dear  to  the  gods  is  dear  to  them 
because  it  is  loved  by  them,  not  loved  by  them  because  it  is 
dear  to  them. 

Euth,  True. 

Soc,  But,  friend  Euthyphro,  if  that  which  is  holy  is  tk 
same  with  that  which  is  dear  to  God,  and  is  loved  because  t 
is  holy,  then  that  which  is  dear  to  God  would  have  beeo 
loved  as  being  dear  to  God ;  but  if  that  which  is  dear  to  God 
is  dear  to  him  because  loved  by  him,  then  that  which  is  holy 
would  have  been  holy  because  loved  by  him.  But  now  yo« 
see  that  the  reverse  is  the  case,  and  that  they  are  qnite 
different  from  one  another.  For  one  (^fo0iA^c)  is  of  a  kind  to 
be  loved  because  it  is  loved,  and  the  other  (&ytov)  is  loved 
because  it  is  of  a  kind  to  be  loved.  Thus  you  appear  to  me, 
Euthyphro,  when  I  ask  you  what  is  the  essence  of  holiness, 
to  offer  an  attribute  only,  and  not  the  essence  —  the  attnl)Ute 
of  being  loved  by  all  the  gods.  But  you  still  refuse  to 
explain  to  me  the  nature  of  holiness.  And  therefore,  if  yo'^ 
please,  I  will  ask  you  not  to  hide  your  treasure,  but  to  td 
me  once  more  what  holiness  or  piety  really  is,  whether  dear 
to  the  gods  or  not  (for  that  is  a  matter  about  which  we  w3* 
not  quarrel) ;  and  what  is  impiety? 

Euth.  I  really  do  not  know,  Socrates,  how  to  express  wh^-^ 
I  mean.     For  somehow  or  other  our  arguments,  on  whatev^ 
ground  we  rest  them,  seem  to  turn  round  and  walk  awa^^ 
from  us. 

Soc.  Your  words,  Euthyphro,  are  like  the  handiwork  of  n»5^ 
ancestor  Daedalus  :  and  if  I  were  the  sayer  or  propounder  c^^ 
them,  you  might  .say  that  my  arguments  walk  away  and  wi*' 
not  remain  fixed  where  they  are  placed  because  I  am  ^' 
descendant  of  his.     But  now,  since  these  notions  are  you.^ 
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n,  you  must  find  some  other  gibe,  for  they  certainly,  as  Eutkyphro. 

a  yourself  allow,  show  an  inclination  to  be  on  the  move.         socratks, 

Euth,  Nay,  Socrates,   I  shall  still  say  that  you  are  the  ^^'^"^""o 

ledalus  who  sets  arguments  in  motion;  not  I,  certainly, 

t  you  make  them  move  or  go  round,  for  they  would  never 

ve  stirred,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Soc.  Then  I  must  be  a  greater  than  Daedalus :  for  whereas 

only  made  his  own  inventions  to  move,  I  move  those  of 

ler  people  as  well.     And  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  I  would 

her  not.     For  I  would  give  the  wisdom  of  Daedalus,  and 

:  wealth  of  Tantalus,  to  be  able  to  detain  them  and  keep 

m  fixed.     But  enough  of  this.     As  I  perceive  that  you  are 

y,  I  will  myself  endeavour  to  show  you  how  you  might 

truct  me  in  the  nature  of  piety ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will 

:  grudge  your  labour.     Tell  me,  then, —  Is  not  that  which  is 

us  necessarily  just? 

Euth,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is,  then,  all  which  is  just  pious?  or,  is  that  which  au  which  u 

•  •     • 

Mous  all  just,  but  that  which  is  just,  only  in  part  and  not  all,  ^^J^t^J^^ 

)US?  all  which  is 

Euth,  I  do  not  understand  you,  Socrates.  just  pious? 

Soc,  And  yet  I  know  that  you  are  as  much  wiser  than  I  am, 
you  are  yoimger.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  revered  friend, 
e  abundance  of  your  wisdom  makes  you  lazy.  Please  to 
ten  yourself,  for  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  understanding 
le.  What  I  mean  I  may  explain  by  an  illustration  of  what 
do  not  mean.     The  poet  (Stasinus)  sings  — 

'  Of  Zeus,  the  author  and  creator  of  all  these  things, 
Vou  will  not  tell :  for  where  there  is  fear  there  is  also  reverence.' 

^    I  disagree  with  this  poet.     Shall  I  tell  you  in  what 

ect? 

^th.  By  all  means. 

'It-.    I  should  not  say  that  where  there  is  fear  there  is  also  Wc  may  say, 

"^nce ;  for  I  am  sure  that  many  persons  fear  poverty  and  ^hereiCTthere 

'^^j  and  the  like  evils,  but  I  do  not  perceive  that  they  is  reverence 

fence  the  objects  of  their  fear.  ^bm  n^t 

^ih.   Very  true.  that  wherever 

^^.  But  where  reverence  is,  there  is  fear ;  for  he  who  has  [j^^^  ^yj^ 
-^ling  of  reverence  and  shame  about  the  commission  of  any  reverence, 
ion,  fears  and  is  afraid  of  an  ill  reputation. 
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Entkypkro. 

SOCKATBS, 
EuTMVrHllO. 


Piety  or  holi- 
ness is  that 
fuurt  of  justice 
which  attends 
upon  the  gods. 


Euthyphro  in  the  hands  of  Socrates. 

Euth,  No  doubt. 

Soc,  Then  we  are  wrong  in  saying  that  where  there  is 
there  is  also  reverence ;  and  we  should  say,  where  thot 
reverence  there  is  also  fear.  But  there  is  not  always  iw» 
ence  where  there  is  fear ;  for  fear  is  a  more  extended  noan 
and  reverence  is  a  part  of  fear,  just  as  the  odd  is  a  part* 
number,  and  number  is  a  more  extended  notion  than  theott 
I  suppose  that  you  follow  me  now? 

Euth,  Quite  well. 

Sac,  That  was  the  sort  of  question  which  I  meant  to  ^ 
when  I  asked  whether  the  just  is  always  the  pious,  of 
pious  always  the  just ;  and  whether  there  may  not  be  jo^ 
where  there  is  not  piety;  for  justice  is  the  more  exteo 
notio|^  of  which  piety  \&  only  a  part.     Do  you  dissent? 

Euth.  No,  I  think  that  you  are  quite  right. 

Sac,  Then,  if  piety  is  a  part  of  justice,  I  suppose  that 
should  enquire  what  part?  If  you  had  piu^ued  the  enqi 
in  the  previous  cases ;  for  instance,  if  you  had  asked  me  ix 
is  an  even  number,  and  what  part  of  niunber  the  even  i 
should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  replying,  a  number  wl 
represents  a  figure  having  two  equal  sides.  Do  you 
agree? 

Euth,  Yes,  I  quite  agree. 

Soc.  In  like  manner,  I  want  you  to  tell  me  what  paj 
justice  is  piety  or  holiness,  that  I  may  be  able  to  tell  Mel 
not  to  do  me  injustice,  or  indict  me  for  impiety,  as  I  am 
adequately  instructed  by  you  in  the  nature  of  piety  or 
ness,  and  their  opposites. 

Euth.  Piety  or  holiness,  Socrates,  appears  to  me  to  be 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  the  gods,  as  there  is  the  c 
part  of  justice  which  attends  to  men. 

Soc.  That  is  good,  Euthyphro;  yet  still  there  is  a 
point  about  which  I  should  like  to  have  further  informa 
What  is  the  meaning  of  'attention'?  For  attention 
hardly  be  used  in  the  same  sense  when  applied  to  the  goc 
when  applied  to  other  things.  For  instance,  horses  are 
to  require  attention,  and  not  every  person  is  able  to  at 
to  them,  but  only  a  person  skilled  in  horsemanship, 
not  so? 

Euth,  Certainly. 
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Soc,  I  should  suppose  that  the  art  of  horsemanship  is  the  Euthyphro, 

jS*rt  of  attending  to  horses?  Socrates, 

"5?    Euik,  Yes.  EcTHVPHRo. 

*■    Soc,  Nor  is  every  one  qualified  to  attend  to  dogs,  but  only 
*-fte  huntsman? 
Euth.  True. 

Soc,  And  I  should  also  conceive  that  the  art  of  the  hunts- 
^ittn  is  the  art  of  attending  to  dogs? 
Eutk  Yes. 

Soc.  As  the  art  of  the  oxherd  is  the  art  of  attending  to 
oxen? 
Euth,  Very  trae. 

St^.  In  like  manner  holiness  or  piety  is  the  art  of  attending 
to  the  gods? — that  would  be  your  meaning,  Euthyphro? 
Euth,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  is  not  attention  always  designed  for  the  good  or  Attention  to 
benefit  of  that  to  which  the  attention  is  given?     As  in  the  jesS^to 
case  of  horses,  you  may  observe  that  when  attended  to  by  the  benefit  and 
horseman's  art  they  are  benefited  and  improved,  are  they  not?  *^^™o^  are" 
Euih,  True.  the  gods 

Soc.  As  the  dogs  are  benefited  by  the  huntsman's  art,  and  improved  i^r 
the  oxen  by  the  art  of  the  oxherd,  and  all  other  things  are  «*»«  *»o'y  »cts 
tended  or  attended  for  their  good  and  not  for  their  hurt? 
Euth,  Certainly,  not  for  their  hurt. 
Soc,  But  for  their  good? 
Euth,  Of  course. 

Sac,  And  does  piety  or  holiness,  which  has  been  defined  to 
oe  the  art  of  attending  to  the  gods,  benefit  or  improve  them? 
Would  you  say  that  when  you  do  a  holy  act  you  make  any  of 
the  gods  better? 

EtdrJi,  No,  no ;  that  was  certainly  not  what  I  meant. 
S^^€r^  And  I,  Euthjrphro,  never  supposed  that  you  did.     I 
isked     you  the  question  about  the  nature  of  the  attention, 
t>ecause  I  thought  that  you  did  not. 

^^^^Ji,  You  do  me  justice,  Socrates ;  that  is  not  the  sort  of 
attention  which  I  mean. 

^^^*   Good :   but  I  must  still  a.sk  what  is  this  attention  to  the  The  attention 
gods  Which  is  called  piety?  •      ^,;^^^;^ 

^^^h.  It   is    such,   Socrates,   as  servants    show   to   their 
masters. 
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Euthyphro  grows  Unpatient  of  the  argument. 


Eutkypkro. 

Socrates, 

EUTHYPHIta 

ftuch  u 
Mrvants  show 
their  masten. 


But  in  what 
way  do  men 
help  the  woric 
of  God? 


Soc,  I  understand  —  a  sort  of  ministration  to  the  gods. 

Euth.  Exactly. 

Soc,  Medicine  is  also  a  sort  of  ministration  or 
having  in  view  the  attainment  of  some  object — wouki 
not  say  of  health? 

Euth,  I  should. 

Soc,  Again,  there  is  an  art  which  nunisters  to  the 
builder  with  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  some  result? 

Euth,  Yes,  Socrates,  with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  sfafi 

Soc,  As  there  is  an  art  which  ministers  to  the  hoar 
builder  with  a  view  to  the  building  of  a  house? 

Euth,  Yes. 

Soc,  And  now  tell  me,  my  good  friend,  about  the  art  wfaU 
ministers  to  the  gods :  what  work  does  that  help  to  accoo- 
plish?  For  you  must  surely  know  if,  as  you  say,  you  arerf 
all  men  living  the  one  who  is  best  instructed  in  religion. 

Euth,  And  I  speak  the  truth,  Socrates. 

Soc,  Tell  me  then,  oh  tell  me  —  what  is  that  fair  woik  whkk 
the  gods  do  by  the  help  of  our  ministrations? 

Euth,  Many  and  fair,  Socrates,  are  the  works  which  they  da 

Soc,  Why,  my  friend,  and  so  are  those  of  a  general  W 
the  chief  of  them  is  easily  told.  Would  you  not  say  thtf 
victory  in  war  is  the  chief  of  them? 

Euth.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Many  and  fair,  too,  are  the  works  of  the  husbandman, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken ;  but  his  chief  work  is  the  production  of 
food  from  the  earth? 

Euth.  Exactly. 

Soc,  And  of  the  many  and  fair  things  done  by  the  gods, 
which  is  the  chief  or  principal  one? 

Euth,  I  have  told  you  already,  Socrates,  that  to  learn  al 
these  things  accurately  will  be  very  tiresome.  Let  me  simply 
say  that  piety  or  holiness  is  learning  how  to  please  the 
gods  in  word  and  deed,  by  prayers  and  sacrifices.  Such 
piety  is  the  salvation  of  families  and  states,  just  as  the 
impious,  which  is  unpleasing  to  the  gods,  is  their  ruin  and 
destruction. 

Soc.  1  think  that  you  could  have  answered  in  much  fcwtf 
words  the  chief  question  which  I  asked,  Euthyphro,  if  yo* 
had  chosen.     But  I  see  plainly  that  you  are  not  disposed  to 
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tract  me  —  clearly  not:   else  why,  when  we  reached  the  Eutkypkro. 
Dt,  did  you  turn  aside?     Had  you  only  answered  me  I  Socrates, 
dd  have  truly  learned  of  you  by  this  time  the  nature  euthyphro. 
piety.     Now,  as  the  asker  of  a  question  is  necessarily 
lendent  on  the  answerer,  whither  he  leads  I  must  follow ; 
I  can  only  ask  again,  what  is  the  pious,  and  what  is  piety? 
you  mean  that  they  are  a  sort  of  science  of  praying  and 
rificing? 

5»M.  Yes,  I  do. 

Sflf.  And  sacrificing  is  giving  to  the  gods,  and  prayer  is 
ing  of  the  gods? 
EutL  Yes,  Socrates. 

Sec,  Upon  this  view,  then,  piety  is  a  science  of  asking  and 
ing? 

Euth,  You  understand  me  capitally,  Socrates. 
Soc,  Yes,  my  friend ;  the  reason  is  that  I  am  a  votary 
your  science,  and  give  my  mind  to  it,  and  therefore 
thing  which  you  say  will  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  Please 
in  to  tell  me,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  service  to  the 
ds?  Do  you  mean  that  we  prefer  requests  and  give  gifts 
them? 

Euth,  Yes,  I  do. 

•Sev.  Is  not  the  right  way  of  asking  to  ask  of  them  what  we 
ant? 

Euth,  Certainly. 

•Sv.  And  the  right  way  of  giving  is  to  give  to  them  in  Men  give  to 
•turn  what  they  want  of  us.     There  would  be  no  meaning  *^*  «***}*•  ^^ 

the  gods  give 

I  an  art  which  gives  to  any  one  that  which  he  does  not  to  men:  they 

2Q(^  do  business 

—  with  one  an- 

Euth.  Very  true,  Socrates.  other. 

•Sv.  Then  piety,  Euthyphro,  is  an  art  which  gods  and  men 

ive  of  doing  business  with  one  another? 

Euth,  That  is  an  expression  which  you  may  use,  if  you 
ce. 

•Sv.  But  I  have  no  particular  liking  for  anything  but  the 
Wh.  I  wish,  however,  that  you  would  tell  me  what  benefit 
crues  to  the  gods  from  our  gifts.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
l^t  they  give  to  us ;  for  there  is  no  good  thing  which  they 
>  not  give ;  but  how  we  can  give  any  good  thing  to  them  in 
ton  is  far  from  being  equally  clear.     If  they  give  every- 
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Euthyphro  is  fairly  puzzled. 


Euthyphro. 
Socrates, 

EL'THYPHEO. 


Again,  the 
argument 
walks  away. 


Nevertheless, 
Socrates  is 
ccmfident  that 
Kiuhyphro 
knows  the 
truth,  but  will 
not  tell  him. 


thing  and  we  give  nothing,  that  must  be  an  affair  of  bi 
in  which  we  have  very  greatly  the  advantage  of  them. 

Euth,  And   do  you  imagine,  Socrates,   that  any 
accrues  to  the  gods  from  our  gifts? 

Soc,  But  if  not,  Euthyphro,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
which  are  conferred  by  us  upon  the  gods? 

Euth,  What  else,  but  tributes  of  honour;  and,  as  I 
just  now  saying,  what  pleases  them  ? 

Soc,  Piety,  then,  is  pleasing  to  the  gods,  but  not 
or  dear  to  them  ? 

Euth,  I  should  say  that  nothing  could  be  dearer. 

Soc,  Then  once  more  the  assertion  is  repeated  that  pietyi 
dear  to  the  gods? 

Euth,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And   when  you  say  this,  can  you  wonder  at 
words  not  standing  firm,  but  walking  away?     Will  youac 
me  of  being  the  Daedalus  who  makes  them  walk  away, 
perceiving  that  there  is  another  and  far  greater  artist  thai] 
Daedalus  who  makes  them  go  round  in  a  circle,  and  he  ii 
yourself;    for  the  argument,   as   you  will   perceive,  coma  I 
round  to  the  same  point.     Were  we  not  saying  that  the  holf i 
or  pious  was  not  the  same  with  that  which  is  loved  of  the  I 
gods?     Have  you  forgotten? 

Euth.  I  quite  remember. 

Soc,  And  are  you  not  saying  that  what  is  loved  of  the  godi 
is  holy ;  and  is  not  this  the  same  as  what  is  dear  to  them — do 
you  see? 

Euth,  True. 

Soc.  Then  either  we  were  wrong  in  our  former  assertion; 
or,  if  we  were  right  then,  we  are  wrong  now. 

Euth.  One  of  the  two  must  be  true. 

Soc.  Then  we  must  begin  again  and  ask,  What  is  piety? 
That  is  an  enquir)'  which  I  shall  never  be  weary  of  pursuing 
as  far  as  in  me  lies ;  and  I  entreat  you  not  to  scorn  me,  bat 
to  apply  your  mind  to  the  utmost,  and  tell  me  the  truth. 
For,  if  any  man  knows,  you  are  he ;  and  therefore  I  must 
detain  you,  like  Proteus,  until  you  tell.  If  you  had  not 
certainly  known  the  nature  of  piety  and  impiety,  1  am  con- 
fident that  you  would  never,  on  behalf  of  a  serf,  have  charged 
your  aged  father  with  murder.     Vou  would  not   have  run 
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a  risk  of  doing  wrong  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  and  you  F.utkyfkrv. 

d  have  had  too  much  respect  for  the  opinions  of  men.  Socrates, 

I  sure,  therefore,  that  you  know  the  nature  of  piety  and  ^"■'"v**"*^- 
jty.     Speak  out  then,  my  dear  Euthyphro,  and  do  not 
your  knowledge. 

vM.  Another  time,  Socrates;  for  I  am  in  a  hurry,  and  Euthyphro u 

go  now.  \"  *  **""^  ?° 

^  ^  depart,  and 

c.    Alas !    my  companion,   and   will   you   leave  me  in  finaUy  leaves 

lir?     I  was  hoping  that  you  would  instruct  me  in  the 

•e  of  piety  and  impiety ;  and  then  I  might  have  cleared 

If  of  Meletus  and  his  indictment.     I  would  have  told 

that  I   had  been  enlightened  by  Euthyphro,  and  had 

1    up   rash    innovations   and   speculations,   in   which   I 

ged  only  through  ignorance,  and  that  now  I  am  about 

id  a  better  life. 


Socrates  to  his 
&te. 


J 
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INTRODUCTION. 

In  what  relation  the  Apology  of  Plato  stands  to  the  real  defence  Apology, 
Socrates,  there  are  no  means  of  determining.  It  certainly  Introduc- 
ees  in  tone  and  character  with  the  description  of  Xenophon,  '^^^^' 
>  says  in  the  Memorabilia  (iv.  4,  4)  that  Socrates  might  have 
n  acquitted  '  if  in  any  moderate  degree  he  would  have  con- 
ited  the  favour  of  the  dicasts ; '  and  who  informs  us  in  another 
age  (iv.  8,  4),  on  the  testimony  of  Hermogenes,  the  friend  of 
rates,  that  he  had  no  wish  to  live;  and  that  the  divine  sign 
sed  to  allow  him  to  prepare  a  defence,  and  also  that  Socrates 
self  declared  this  to  be  unnecessary,  on  the  ground  that  all  his 
long  he  had  been  preparing  against  that  hour.  For  the  speech 
ithes  throughout  a  spirit  of  defiance,  '  ut  non  supplex  aut  reus 
magister  aut  donunus  videretur  esse  judicum  *  (Cic.  de  Orat.  i. 
;  and  the  loose  and  desultory  style  is  an  imitation  of  the  'accus- 
led  manner '  in  which  Socrates  spoke  in  '  the  agora  and  among 
tables  of  the  money-changers.'  The  allusion  in  the  Crito 
B)  may,  perhaps,  be  adduced  as  a  further  evidence  of  the 
ral  accuracy  of  some  parts  (37  C,  D).  But  in  the  main  it  must 
regarded  as  the  ideal  of  Socrates,  according  to  Plato's  concep- 
1  of  him,  appearing  in  the  greatest  and  most  public  scene  of  his 
)  and  in  the  height  of  his  triumph,  when  he  is  weakest,  and 
his  mastery  over  mankind  is  greatest,  and  his  habitual  irony 
[uires  a  new  meaning  and  a  sort  of  tragic  pathos  in  the  face  of 
^th.  The  facts  of  his  life  are  summed  up,  and  the  features  of 
character  are  brought  out  as  if  by  accident  in  the  course  of  the 
-nee.  The  conversational  manner,  the  seeming  want  of  arrange- 
^  the  ironical  simplicity,  are  found  to  result  in  a  perfect  work 
'^>  which  is  the  portrait  of  Socrates. 

-t  some  of  the  topics  may  have  been  actually  used  by 
^tes ;  and  the  recollection  of  his  very  words  may  have  rung 
1-.  II.— 7 
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Apology.  in  the  ears  of  his  disciple.     The  Apology  of  Plato  may  be 

Intkodic.        pared  generally  with  those  speeches  of  Thucydides  in  which 
TioN.  j^2^  embodied  his  conception  of  the  lofty  character  and  poUcyi 

the  great  Pericles,  and  which  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 
mentary  on  the  situation  of  affairs  from  the  point  of  view  of  I 
historian.  So  in  the  Apology  there  is  an  ideal  rather  tfaa 
literal  truth  ;  much  is  said  which  was  not  said,  and  is  only  PI: 
view  of  the  situation.  Plato  was  not,  like  Xenophon,  a  chi 
of  facts;  he  does  not  appear  in  any  of  his  writings  to  baveainflii 
at  literal  accuracy.  He  is  not  therefore  to  be  supplemented  finAJ 
the  Memorabilia  and  Symposium  of  Xenophon,  who  belongs 
an  entirely  different  class  of  writers.  The  Apology  of  Plato  is  Ml] 
the  report  of  what  Socrates  said,  but  an  elaborate  compositkiis] 
quite  as  much  so  in  fact  as  one  of  the  Dialogues.  And  we  mif  j 
perhaps  even  indulge  in  the  fancy  that  the  actual  defence  of  j 
Socrates  was  as  much  greater  than  the  Platonic  defence  as  tl*| 
master  was  greater  than  the  disciple.  But  in  any  case,  sMVj 
of  the  words  used  by  him  must  have  been  remembered,  and 
of  the  facts  recorded  must  have  actually  occurred.  It  is  significarfj 
that  Plato  is  said  to  have  been  present  at  the  defence  (ApoLjSBlp 
as  he  is  also  said  to  have  been  absent  at  the  last  scene  in  tk] 
Phaedo  (59  B).  Is  it  fanciful  to  suppose  that  he  meant  togiKJ 
the  stamp  of  authenticity  to  the  one  and  not  to  the  other?-'' 
especially  when  we  consider  that  these  two  passages  are  the 
ones  in  which  Plato  makes  mention  of  himself.  The  circumstaiKX 
that  Plato  was  to  be  one  of  his  sureties  for  the  payment  of  thefii* 
which  he  proposed  has  the  appearance  of  truth.  More  suspicio* 
is  the  statement  that  Socrates  received  the  first  impulse  to  bis 
favourite  calling  of  cross-examining  the  world  from  the  Oracle  <rf 
Delphi ;  for  he  must  already  have  been  famous  before  ChaereplK* 
went  to  consult  the  Oracle  (Riddell,  i.  p.  xvi),  and  the  story  isof>  * 
kind  which  is  very  likely  to  have  been  invented.  On  the  whole  *c 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Apology  is  true  to  the  character 
of  Socrates,  but  we  cannot  show  that  any  single  sentence  in  it 
was  actually  spoken  by  him.  It  breathes  the  spirit  of  Socrates, 
but  has  been  cast  anew  in  the  mould  of  Plato. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  other  Dialogues  which  can  be  coo- 
pared  with  the  Apology.  The  same  recollection  of  his  master 
may  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  Plato  when  depicting  the 
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■ttfi^rings  of  the  Just  in  the  Republic  (ii.  361  foil.,  vi.  500  A).   The   Apeiogy. 
Crito  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  appendage  to  the  Apology,    Introduc- 
n  which  Socrates,  who   has  defied   the  judges,  is  nevertheless      '^*"'*- 
ivpresented  as  scrupulously  obedient  to  the  laws.     The  idealiza- 
of  the  sufferer  is  carried  still  further  in  the  Gorgias  (476  foil.), 
which  the  thesis  is  maintained,  that  '  to  suffer  is  better  than  to 
evil;'  and  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  described  as  only  useful  for  the 
Murpose  of  self-accusation.     The  parallelisms  which  occur  in  the 
locaUed  Apology  of  Xenophon  are  not  worth  noticing,  because 
be  writing  in  which  they  are  contained  is  manifestly  spurious. 
ITlie  statements  of  the  Memorabilia  (i.  2 ;  iv.  8)  respecting  the 
3rial  and  death   of  Socrates    agree    generally   with   Plato;   but 
liftey  have  lost  the  flavour  of  Socratic  irony  in  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon. 

The  Apology  or  Platonic  defence  of  Socrates  is  divided  into  three 
^suts:  1st.  The  defence  properly  so  called;  2nd.  The  shorter 
iiddress  in  mitigation  of  the  penalty ;  3rd.  The  last  words  of  pro- 
phetic rebuke  and  exhortation. 

The  first  part  commences  with  an  apology  for  his  colloquial  Analysis. 

ityle;  he  is,  as  he  has  always  been,  the  enemy  of  rhetoric,  and 

knows  of  no  rhetoric  but  truth  ;  he  will  not  falsify  his  character  by 

nuildng  a  speech.     Then  he  proceeds  to  divide  his  accusers  into 

two  classes ;  first,  there  is  the  nameless  accuser  —  public  opinion. 

All  the  world  from  their  earliest  years  had  heard  that  he  was 

%  corrupter  of  youth,  and  had  seen  him  caricatured  in  the  Clouds 

of  Aristophanes.     Secondly,  there  are  the  professed  accusers,  who 

^  but  the  mouth-piece  of  the  others.     The  accusations  of  both 

night  be  summed  up  in  a  formula.     The  first  say,  '  Socrates  is  an 

evil-doer  and  a  curious  person,  searching  into  things  under  the 

earth  and  above  the  heaven ;  and  making  the  worse  appear  the 

better  cause,   and   teaching  all   this   to   others.'      The  second, 

'Socrates  is  an  evil-doer  and  corrupter  of  the  youth,  who  does 

not  receive  the  gods  whom  the  state  receives,  but  introduces  other 

new  divinities.'     These  last  words  appear  to  have  been  the  actual 

indictment  (cp.  Xen.  Mem.  i.  i);  and  the  previous  formula,  which 

is  a  summary  of  pubhc  opinion,  assumes  the  same  legal  style. 

The  answer  begins  by  clearing  up  a  confusion.     In  the  reprc- 
lentations  of  the  Comic  poets,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  multitude. 
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A/oi0gy.  he  had  been  identified  with  the  teachers  of  physical  sci 
Analysis.  with  the  Sophists.  But  this  was  an  error.  For  both 
he  professes  a  respect  in  the  open  court,  which  contrast 
manner  of  speaking  about  them  in  other  places.  (Cp.  f< 
goras,  Phaedo  98  B,  Laws  xii.  967  ;  for  the  Sophists,  M* 
Rep.  vi.  492,  Tim.  19  E,  Theaet.  154  E,  Soph.  265  foil.,  < 
at  the  same  time  he  shows  that  he  is  not  one  of  them.  ( 
philosophy  he  knows  nothing ;  not  that  he  despises  such 
but  the  fact  is  that  he  is  ignorant  of  them,  and  never  sa 
about  them.  Nor  is  he  paid  for  giving  instruction —  that 
mistaken  notion  :  —  he  has  nothing  to  teach.  But  he  c 
Evenus  for  teaching  virtue  at  such  a  'moderate*  rat 
minae.  Something  of  the  *  accustomed  irony,'  which 
haps  be  expected  to  sleep  in  the  ear  of  the  multitude,  i 
here. 

He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  reason  why  he  is  in  su( 
name.  That  had  arisen  out  of  a  peculiar  mission  whic 
taken  upon  himself.  The  enthusiastic  Chaerephon  (pr 
anticipation  of  the  answer  which  he  received)  had 
Delphi  and  asked  the  oracle  if  there  was  any  man  w 
Socrates;  and  the  answer  was,  that  there  was  no  nu 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  this  —  that  he  who  knew 
and  knew  that  he  knew  nothing,  should  be  declared  by  t 
to  be  the  wisest  of  men  ?  Reflecting  upon  the  answer, 
mined  to  refute  it  by  finding  'a  wiser;*  and  first  he  wt 
politicians,  and  then  to  the  poets,  and  then  to  the  craft* 
always  with  the  same  result  —  he  found  that  they  knew  n< 
hardly  anything  more  than  himself;  and  that  the  little  a 
which  in  some  cases  they  possessed  was  more  than 
balanced  by  their  conceit  of  knowledge.  He  knew  not 
knew  that  he  knew  nothing :  they  knew  little  or  notl 
imagined  that  they  knew  all  things.  Thus  he  had  p 
life  as  a  sort  of  missionary  in  detecting  the  pretend© 
of  mankind ;  and  this  occupation  had  quite  absorbed 
taken  him  away  both  from  public  and  private  affairs, 
men  of  the  richer  sort  had  made  a  pastime  of  the  sam 
'which  was  not  unamusing.*  And  hence  bitter  enm 
arisen ;  the  professors  of  knowledge  had  revenged  tl 
by  calling  him  a  villainous  corrupter  of  youth,  and  by 
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commonplaces  about  athebm  and  materialism  and  sophistry,   Apohgy. 

are  the  stock-accusations  against  all  philosophers  when   analysis. 

is  nothing  else  to  be  said  of  them. 

The  second  accusation  he  meets  by  interrogating  M eletus,  who 

present  and  can  be  interrogated.     '  If  he  is  the  corrupter,  who 

^*  fcthe  improver  of  the  citizens?'     (Cp.  Meno  91  C.)     *A11  men 

*  ^fruerywhere.'    But  how  absurd,  how  contrary  to  analogy  is  this! 

'    Slow  inconceivable  too,  that  he  should  make  the  citizens  worse 

'     ^rten  he  has  to  live  with  them.     This  surely  cannot  be  intentional ; 

if  unintentional,  he  ought  to  have  been  instructed  by  Meletus, 

not  accused  in  the  court. 

But  there  is  another  part  of  the  indictment  which  says  that  he 

teaches  men  not  to  receive  the  gods  whom  the  city  receives,  and 

lus  other  new  gods.     '  Is  that  the  way  in  which  he  is  supposed  to 

corrupt  the  youth  ? '     '  Yes,  it  is.*     *  Has  he  only  new  gods,  or  none 

at  all?'     'None  at  all.'     'What,  not  even  the  sun  and  moon?' 

'No;  why,  he  says  that  the  sun  is  a  stone,  and  the  moon  earth.' 

That,  replies  Socrates,  is  the  old  confusion  about  Anaxagoras; 

r       tiie  Athenian  people  are  not  so  ignorant  as  to  attribute  to  the 

influence  of  Socrates  notions  which  have  found  their  way  into  the 

^    drama,  and  may  be  learned  at  the  theatre.     Socrates  undertakes 

S^  to  show  that  Meletus  (rather  unjustifiably)  has  been  compounding 

~ ''    •  riddle  in  this  part  of  the  indictment:  ' There  are  no  gods,  but 

"^      Socrates  believes  in  the  existence  of  the  sons  of  gods,  which  is 

L      absurd.' 

^9     Leaving  Meletus,  who  has  had  enough  words  spent  upon  him, 
he  returns  to  the  original  accusation.       The  question  may  be 
asked.  Why  will  he  persist  in  following  a  profession  which  leads 
him  to  death?    Why? — because  he  must  remain  at  his  post  where 
the  god  has  placed  him,  as  he  remained  at  Potidaea,  and  Amphi- 
I9  poliSy  and  Delium,  where  the  generals  placed  him.     Besides,  he  is 
not  so  overwise  as  to  imagine  that  he  knows  whether  death  is 
a  good  or  an  evil;  and  he  is  certain  that  desertion  of  his  duty 
o  is  an  evil.     Anytus  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  they  should  never 
have  indicted  him  if  they  meant  to  let  him  go.     For  he  will  cer- 
tainly obey  God  rather  than  man  ;  and  will  continue  to  preach  to 
all  men  of  all  ages  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  improvement ;  and 
\£  they  refuse  to  listen  to  him  he  will  still  persevere  and  reprove 
them.     This  is  his  way  of  corrupting  the  youth,  which  he  will  not 


zc  fcCow  in  'jbp'wup  oj  tie  ^pc-  rrcn  if  a  thousand  ddh 
await  '^r^ 

He  s  desrrcs  "dLic  ±tf^  sbaaid  irt  him  live — not  forhisoii 
siks.  but  ir  ^-iLTs.   bersssc  it;  ^  i6«r  beaTm-sent  friend  (anil 
rfucy  wE  =eif«r  i^'-i  suca  irrotien.  :r.  xs  he  may  be  ludicnwlj 
descr/ceii-   he    s   tie   ^arfy  ^3o  k  js  ie  generous  steed  iili 
mcccr:.     lA'aT  :i:es  h-K  ie  aicver  iiksn  part  m  public  aftuis? 
Because  the  ■b'^'ta*  crroi  tcp:^  hjs  h^cered  him ;  if  he  bii 
bees  a  pcbix  -^ar,  arc  2JC  fco^c  fcr  the  right,  as  he  wM 
csmuiil;.  ha*-  Srcz^:  i^aiirsc  tie  3u=t,  he  would  not  have  lived, 
acti  r!:uji  t-'-r^??'-i  :av-  ooce  do  jooii.     Twice  in  public  mattea , 
he  2J<  rjj*ic:   's  "ie  >:r  the  sake  o«  _T=>bce  —  once  at  the  trill 
cf  :ite  r=-'irils .  and  a^ain  ui  rescstance  to  the  t}*rannical  coo- 
ara-Ttis  Jt  the  Thirty. 

Bat.  thi.'c^h  rcc  a  7c':>uc  xsa=.  he  has  passed  his  days  in  io- 
acnctLZi  the  :;t3^r5  •ithout  lee  oc  reward  —  this  was  his  mission. 
Whether  h:s  i^acirles  b-ire  turned  oat  weJi  or  iD,  he  cannot  justly 
be  r^JLTie-J  «:th  ie  r*su!t.  rcr  he  ne%er  procnised  to  teach  tbco 
aa-fcthi-t^.  Thnry  r^i^t  ccae  if  they  hktiL,  and  thej*  might  say 
awjv  J  t2:e*.  'skfl  md  they  dad  come,  because  they  found  a 
arrjser::^^:  i-  he-irj=^  the  pretemfcrs  to  wisdom  detected,  tf 
thse-K  ha-e  >^i ~  crrrurcx^i.  their  elcer  relatives  (if  not  thcmselvo) 
n:;?:  >-r;i-  rzi-"  :~t:  rcurt  a^d  witness  against  him,  and  then 
s  iT  :•.  .•:r:--.r.  >;-.  :':r  :he~  to  appear.  But  their  fathfls 
17  i  r-::r.;-^  ■-*-  -*.rre-ir  .r.  sTJurt  fir  eluding  'this'  Plato),  to 
w.t-is.-  ■"  :->  hehilf:  ird  i"  their  relatives  arc  corrupted, 
a:  .;  >:  :-~.:'^  ^r-  uT'.-.-r-p:  C  :  "and  they  arc  my  witnesses. 
*\-  :>.^   K":*  th-:  I  in:,  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  Meletns 

irc-t  i"  :h  •:  h-:  his  to  say.     He  wHl  not  entreat  the 
:?  '..•";  :    r.j::her  mill  he  present  a  spectacle  of 
,  ^._.  —  /v.,:-i~.  .1:.--   -  jih  he.  ti>\  ls  not  made  of  *  rock  or  oak-'  [ 
>■-.    :•   :^c    ■-.•\^.-    ".'-.cn-.j^^I.cs   may  have  complied  with  this 
•   <—.'.:-  >v:  ■>■.:->,  ar.d  he  trusts  that  thev  will  not  be 
-  -X     .    -    -  "•    vr  -.'t   :*.*\''«:r.»:  their  example.     But  he  feels 
V  .      r   •    . -*.  h-.r.cf  v'Sv'red'.t  on  the  n.ime  of  Athens:  he 
vv  X      «     ;^.::  :".    .i.i^^i  h^-s  >»*or:i  not  to  give  away  justice ;  and 
^,     .'*,'.   v  j,.-'."^  .  •  :hv  .:r.p:ety  of  asking  the  judge  to  break  his 
xNt.'^,  *  N  .'  >c  .>  h;:v-^-l:  ix-^.j;  uied  for  impiet)*. 
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As  he  expected,  and  probably  intended,  be  is  convicted.     And  Apology. 
the  tone  of  the  speech,  instead  of  being  more  conciliatory,   analysis. 
les  more  lofty  and  commanding.      Anytus  proposes  death 
the  penalty:    and  what  counter-proposition  shall  he  make? 
4--  X^e,  the  benefactor  of  the  Athenian  people,  whose  whole  life  has 
^»een  spent  in  doing  them  good,  should  at  least  have  the  Olympic 
^rirtor's  reward  of  maintenance   in    the   Prytaneum.      Or  why 
Vubould  he  propose  any  counter-penalty  when  he  does  not  know 
'vdbether  death,  which  Anytus  proposes,  is  a  good  or  an  evil? 
he  is  certain  that  imprisonment  is  an  evil,  exile  is  an  evil, 
of  money  might  be  no  evil,  but  then  he  has  none  to  give ; 
&    perhaps  he  can  make  up  a  mina.     Let  that  be  the  penalty,  or, 
i£  his  friends  wish,  thirty  minae ;  for  which  they  will  be  excellent 
securities. 

\He  is  condemned  to  dcath.\ 

y  He  is  an  old  man  already,  and  the  Athenians  will  gain  nothing 

but  disgrace  by  depriving  him  of  a  few  years  of  life.  Perhaps  he 
could  have  escaped,  if  he  had  chosen  to  throw  down  his  arms  and 
entreat  for  his  life.  But  he  does  not  at  all  repent  of  the  manner 
of  his  defence ;  he  would  rather  die  in  his  own  fashion  than  live 

rin  theirs.     For  the   penalty  of  unrighteousness  is  swifter  than 
death;  that  penalty  has  already  overtaken  his  accusers  as  death 
i       will  soon  overtake  him. 

\         And  now,  as  one  who  is  about  to  die,  he  will  prophesy  to  them. 
They  have  put  him  to  death  in  order  to  escape  the  necessity  of 
giving  an  account  of  their  lives.     But  his  death  *  will  be  the  seed ' 
oi  many  disciples  who  will  convince  them  of  their  evil  ways,  and 
will  come  forth  to  reprove  them  in  harsher  terms,  because  they 
arc  younger  and  more  inconsiderate. 
t^      He  would  like  to  say  a  few  words,  while  there  is  time,  to  those 
who  would  have  acquitted  him.     He  wishes  them  to  know  that 
the  divine  sign  never  interrupted  him  in  the  course  of  his  de- 
fence ;  the  reason  of  which,  as  he  conjectures,  is  that  the  death  to 
which  he  is  going  is  a  good  and  not  an  evil.     For  cither  death  is 
a  long  sleep,  the  best  of  sleeps,  or  a  journey  to  another  world  in 
which  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  gathered  together,  and  in  which 
there  may  be  a  hope  of  seeing  the  heroes  of  old  —  in  which,  too, 
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Did  Socrates  if i tend  to  irritate  his  judges! 


Apolagy. 

Introdi'C- 
noN. 


about  them.  According  to  Plato  (cp.  Phaedo  Ii8  B;  Synfi 
220  D),  as  well  as  Xenopbon  (Mem.  i.  i,  30),  be  was  punctal 
in  the  performance  of  the  least  religious  duties ;  and  he  mril 
have  believed  in  his  own  oracular  sign,  of  which  he  seemed  M 
have  an  internal  witness.  But  the  existence  of  Apollo  or  Ze^ 
or  the  other  gods  whom  the  State  approves,  would  have  appeani 
to  him  both  uncertain  and  unimportant  in  comparison  of  the  ditf 
of  self-examination,  and  of  those  principles  of  truth  and  li^ 
which  he  deemed  to  be  the  foundation  of  religion.  (Cp.  Phacdt 
230;  Euthyph.  6,  7;  Rep.  ii.  373  ff.) 

The  second  question,  whether  Plato  meant  to  represent  SooaKi 
as  braving  or  irritating  his  judges,  must  also  be  answered  in  ik 
negative.     His  irony,  his  superiority,  his  audacity,  *  regarding  Mt 
the  person  of  man,'  necessarily  flow  out  of  the  loftiness  of  b 
situation.     He  is  not  acting  a  part  upon  a  great  occasion,  buthes 
what  he  has  been  all  his  life  long,  '  a  king  of  men.'    He  wodl 
rather  not  appear  insolent,  if  he  could  avoid  it  (tn^x  ^  otAidiC^ 
rnvro  A/)cj).     Neither  is  he  desirous  of  hastening  his  own  end, fir 
life  and  death  are  simply  indifferent  to  him.     But  such  a  defettX 
as  would  be  acceptable  to   his  judges   and   might  procart  tf 
acquittal,  it  is  not  in  his  nature  to  make.     He  will  not  saytf 
do  anything  that  might  pervert  the  course  of  justice ;  hecanoA 
have  his  tongue  bound  even  Mn  the  throat  of  death.'    WithbB 
accusers  he  will  only  fence  and  play,  as  he  had  fenced  with  othcf 
'improvers  of  youth,'  answering  the  Sophist  according  to  bv 
sophistry  all  his  life  long.     He  is  serious  when  he  is  spealdnt 
of  his  own  mission,   which  seems  to   distinguish   him  firom  all 
other  reformers  of  mankind,  and  originates  in  an  accident    The 
dedication  of  himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  fellow-citizens  is 
not  so  remarkable  as  the  ironical  spirit  in  which  he  goes  about 
doing  good  only  in  vindication  of  the  credit  of  the  oracle,  and  in 
iho  vain  hope  of  finding  a  wiser  man    than   himself.      Yet  thii 
smgular  and  almost  accidental  character  of  his  mission  agrees 
with  the  divine  sign  which,  according  to  our  notions,  is  equally 
accidental  and  irrational,  and  is  nevertheless  accepted  by  him  as 
the  guiding  principle  of  his  life.     Socrates  is  nowhere  represented 
to  us  as  a  freethinker  or  sceptic.     There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  lus 
sincerity  when   he   speculates  on   the   possibility  of  seeing  and 
knowing  the  heroes  of  the   Trojan  war  in  another  world.    On 


ited,  almost  threatening,  tone  of  the  conclusion.  He  charac- 
Uy  remarks  that  he  will  not  speak  as  a  rhetorician,  that  is 
he  will  not  make  a  regular  defence  such  as  Lysias  or  one 
rators  might  have  composed  for  him,  or,  according  to  some 
s,  did  compose  for  him.     But  he  first  procures  himself  a 

by  conciliatory  words.  He  does  not  attack  the  Sophists ; 
f  were  open  to  the  same  charges  as  himself;  they  were 

ridiculed  by  the  Comic  poets,  and  almost  equally  hateful 
;us  and  Meletus.  Yet  incidentally  the  antagonism  between 
s  and  the  Sophists  is  allowed  to  appear.  He  is  poor  and 
e  rich ,  his  profession  that  he  teaches  nothing  is  opposed 
'  readiness  to  teach  all  things ;  his  talking  in  the  market- 
)  their  private  instructions ;  his  tarry-at-home  life  to  their 
ing  from  city  to  city.  The  tone  which  he  assumes  towards 
•  one  of  real  friendliness,  but  also  of  concealed  irony.  To- 
Anaxagoras,  who  had  disappointed  him  in  his  hopes  of 
g  about  mind  and  nature,  he  shows  a  less  kindly  feeling, 
is  also  the  feeling  of  Pinto  in  other  passages  (Laws  xii. 
.    But  Anaxagoras  had  been  dead  thirty  years,  and  was 

the  reach  of  persecution. 

s  been  remarked  that  the  prophecy  of  a  new  generation  of 
s  who  would  rebuke  and  exhort  the  Athenian  people  in 

and  more  violent  terms  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  never 
[.  No  inference  can  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance  as  to 
bability  of  the  words  attributed  to  him  having  been  actually 
They  express  the  aspiration  of  the  first  martyr  of  philo- 
that  he  would  leave  behind  him  many  followers,  accom- 
by  the  not  unnatural  feeling  that  they  would  be  fiercer  and 
iconsiderate  in  their  words  when   emancipated  from  his 
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108  Is  the  Apology  the  real  speech  of  SocraUs? 

Apoicgy.         degree  of  certainty  to  the  Platonic  Socrates  only.     For,  altbo 
I.  Intkoduc.       these  or  similar  words  may  have  been  spoken  by  Socrates  \ 

"""  self,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  that  like  so  much  else,  ( 

the  wisdom  of  Critias,  the  poem  of  Solon,  the  virtues  of  Charm 
they  may  have  been  due  only  to  the  imagination  of  Plato, 
arguments  of  those  who  maintain  that  the  Apology  was  comp 
during  the  process,  resting  on  no  evidence,  do  not  require  a  se 
refutation.    Nor  are  the  reasonings  of  Schleiermacher,  who  ai 
that  the  Platonic  defence  is  an  exact  or  nearly  exact  rcprodi 
of  the  words  of  Socrates,  partly  because  Plato   would  not 
been  guilty  of  the  impiety  of  altering  them,  and  also  because 
points  of  the  defence  might  have  been  improved  and  strength 
at  all  more  conclusive.     (See  English  Translation,  p.  137.) 
effect  the  death  of  Socrates  produced  on  the  mind  of  Plal 
cannot  certainly  determine;    nor  can   we  say  how  he  woi 
must  have  written  under  the  circumstances.     We  observe  th 
enmity  of  Aristophanes  to  Socrates  does  not  prevent  Plat( 
introducing  them  together  in  the  Symposium  engaged  in  fr 
intercourse.    Nor  is  there  any  trace  in  the  Dialogues  of  an  at 
to  make  Anytus  or  Meletus  personally  odious  in  the  eyes 
Athenian  pubUc. 


% 
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APOLOGY. 


How  you,  O  Athenians,  have  been  affected  by  my  accusers,  Apchgy. 

I  cannot  tell;  but  I  know  that  they  almost  made  me  forget  Socratbs. 

who  I  was — so  persuasively  did  they  speak ;   and  yet  they  Socrates  begs 

'have  hardly  uttered  a  word  of  truth.     But  of  the  many  false-  *°  ***  "^^7^. 

^  ^  ^  ta  speak  tn  his 

hoods  told  by  them,  there  was  one  which  quite  amazed  me ;  —   accustomed 
I   mean  when  they  said  that  you  should  .be  upon  your  guard  ™*™**'- 
and  not  allow  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  force  of  my 
eloquence.     To  say  this,  when  they  were  certain  to  be  detected 
as  soon  as  I  opened  my  lips  and  proved  myself  to  be  anything 
but  a  great  speaker,  did  indeed  appear  to  me  most  shameless 
— unless  by  the  force  of  eloquence  they  mean  the  force  of 
truth ;  for  if  such  is  their  meaning,  I  admit  that  I  am  eloquent. 
But  in  how  different  a  way  from  theirs!      Well,  as  I  was 
saying,  they  have  scarcely  spoken  the  truth  at  all ;  but  from  me" 
you  shall  hear  the  whole  truth :  not,  however,  delivered  after 
their  manner  in  a  set  oration  duly  ornamented  with  words  and 
phrases.     No,  by  heaven !  but  I  shall  use  the  words  and  argu- 
ments which  occur  to  me  at  the  moment ;  for  I  am  confident 
in  the  justice  of  my  cause  ^ :  at  my  time  of  life  I  ought  not  to 
be  appearing  before  you,  O  men  of  Athens,  in  the  character 
of  a  juvenile  orator— let  no  one  expect  it  of  me.     And  I  must 
beg  of  you  to  grant  me  a  favour:  — If  I  defend  myself  in  my 
accustomed  manner,  and  you  hear  me  using  the  words  which 
I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using  in  the  agora,  at  the  tables  of 
the  money-changers,  or  anywhere  else,  I  would  ask  you  not  to 
be  surprised,  and  not  to  interrupt  me  on  this  account.     For 
I  am  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  and  appearing  now  for 
the  first  time  in  a  court  of  law,  I  am  quite  a  stranger  to  the 

1  Or,  I  am  certain  that  I  am  right  in  taking  this  course. 


no 


Socrates  and  his  accusers. 


Apology. 

SOCRATKS. 

The  judges 
roust  excuse 
Socrates  if  he 
defends  him- 
self in  his  own 
fashion. 


He  has  to 
meet  two  sorts 
of  accusers. 


language  of  the  place :  and  therefore  I  would  have  you 
me  as  if  I  were  really  a  stranger,  whom  you  would  excuse 
he  spoke  in  his  native  tongue,  and  after  the  fashion  of 
country:  — Am  I  making  an  unfair  request  of  you?  Newri 
mind  the  manner,  which  may  or  may  not  he  good ;  but 
only  of  the  truth  of  my  words,  and  give  heed  to  that :  let  tbej 
speaker  speak  truly  and  the  judge  decide  justly. 

And  first,  I  have  to  reply  to  the  older  charges  and  to  nqf 
first  accusers,  and  then  I  will  go  on  to  the  later  ones.  For  of 
old  I  have  had  many  accusers,  who  have  accused  me  falsdf 
to  you  during  many  years :  and  I  am  more  afraid  of  themthn 
of  Anytus  and  his  associates,  who  are  dangerous,  too,  in  tlidr 
own  way.  Hut  far  more  dangerous  are  the  others,  whobcga 
when  you  were  children,  and  took  possession  of  your  mindi 
with  their  falsehoods,  telling  of  one  Socrates,  a  wise  man,  who 
speculated  about  the  heaven  above,  and  searched  into  the 
earth  beneath,  and  made  the  worse  appear  the  better  cauK. 
The  disseminators  of  this  tale  are  the  accusers  whom  I  dreid; 
for  their  hearers  are  apt  to  fancy  that  such  enquirers  do  n* 
believe  in  the  existence  of  the  gods.  And  they  are  many,iDi 
their  charges  against  me  are  of  ancient  date,  and  they  wee 
made  by  them  in  the  days  when  you  were  more  impressiiifc 
than  you  are  now — in  childhood,  or  it  may  have  beeninyortk 
— and  the  cause  when  heard  went  bv  default,  for  there  wis 
none  to  answer.  And  hardest  of  all,  I  do  not  know  and 
cannot  tell  the  names  of  my  accusers;  unless  in  the  chance 
case  of  a  Comic  poet.  All  who  from  envy  and  malice  have 
persuatled  you  —  some  of  them  having  first  convinced  them- 
selves—all  this  class  of  men  are  most  difficult  to  deal  with: 
for  I  cannot  have  them  up  here,  and  cross-examine  them,  and 
therefore  I  must  simply  fight  with  shadows  in  my  own  defence, 
and  ari;ue  when  there  is  no  one  who  answers.  I  will  ask  yon 
then  to  assume  with  me,  as  I  was  saying,  that  my  opponenB 
are  of  two  kinds;  one  recent,  the  other  ancient:  and  I  hop 
that  you  will  see  the  j)ropriety  of  my  an.swering  the  latter  ftsJ* 
for  these  accusations  you  heard  long  before  the  others,  aiw 
much  oftener. 

Well,  then,  I  must  make  my  defence,  and  endeavour  to  deaf 
awMy  in  a  short  time,  a  slander  which  has  lasted  a  long  time- 
May  I  succeed,  if  to  succeed  he  for  my  good  and  yours,  ^ 
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to  avail  me  in  my  cause!      The  task  is  not  an  easy  one ;    Apcicgy. 
te  understand  the  nature  of  it.     And  so  leaving  the  event  Socrates. 
[}od,  in  obedience  to  the  law  I  will  now  make  my  defence, 
rill  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  ask  what  is  the  accusation   There  is  the 
1  has  given  rise  to  the  slander  of  me,  and  in  fact  has  JJJ]^^^^"  ^] 
iraged  Meletus  to  prefer  this  charge  against  me.     Well,  which  declares 

do  the  slanderers  say?     They  shall  be  my  prosecutors,  *^'»«"* 
\  will  sum  up  their  words  in  an  affidavit :    '  Socrates  is  an  natural 
oer,  and  a  curious  person,  who  searches  into  things  p™*°***p  ^' 
:  the  earth  and  in  heaven,  and  he  makes  the  worse 
u-  the  better  cause;  and  he  teaches  the  aforesaid  doc- 

to  others.'  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  accusation :  it  is 
vhat  you  have'  yourselves  seen  in  the  comedy  of  Aristo- 
?s  ^,  who  has  introduced  a  man  whom  he  calls  Socrates, 
;  about  and  saying  that  he  walks  in  air,  and  talking  a 
of  nonsense  concerning  matters  of  which  I  do  not  pre- 
to  know  either  much  or  little — not  that  I  mean  to  speak 
ragingly  of  any  one  who  is  a  student  of  natural  philo- 
r.  I  should  be  very  sorry  if  Meletus  could  bring  so  grave 
irge  against  me.  But  the  simple  truth  is,  O  Athenians, 
[  have  nothing  to  do  with  physical  speculations.     Very 

of  those  here  present  are  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this, 

0  them  I  appeal.  Speak,  then,  you  who  have  heard  me, 
ell  your  neighbours  whether  any  of  you  have  ever  known 
old  forth  in  few  words  or  in  many  upon  such  matters. 
You  hear  their  answer.  And  from  what  they  say  of 
)art  of  the  charge  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  truth 

1  rest. 

little  foundation  is  there  for  the  report  that  I  am  a   There  is  the 
er,  and  take  money:  this  accusation  has  no  more  truth  f«port*«the 

.  .  ,  -  »*  *  Sophist 

than  the  other.  Although,  if  a  man  were  really  able  to  who  receives 
ict  mankind,  to  receive  money  for  giving  instruction  °»o°«y- 
1,  in  my  opinion,  be  an  honour  to  him.  There  is 
las  of  Leontium,  and  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  and  Hippias 
lis,  who  go  the  round  of  the  cities,  and  are  able  to 
ade  the  young  men  to  leave  their  own  citizens  by  whom 
might  be  taught  for  nothing,  and  come  to  them  whom 
not  only  pay,  but  are  thankful  if  they  may  be  allowed  to 
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Evenus  the  Parian, 


Ap^Ugy. 

SoOtATBt. 

TKe  ironical 
question 
which  Socra- 
tes put  to 
Callias- 


The  accusa- 
tions aguinst 
me  have  ari*ien 
out  of  a  M)rt  of 
wisdom  which 
I  practise. 


pay  them.    There   is   at   this   time  a   Parian 
residing  in  Athens,  of  whom  I  have  heard;  and  I  oae^ 
hear  of  him  in  this  way: — I  came  across  a  man  who! 
spent  a  world  of  money  on  the  Sophists,  CaUias,  the 
Hipponicus,  and  knowing  that  he  had  sons,  I  asked 
'CaUias/   I  said,  'if  your  two   sons  were  foals  or 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  some  one  to  pot 
them ;  we  should  hire  a  trainer  of  horses,  or  a  fanner 
ably,  who  would  improve  and  perfect  them  in  their 
proper  virtue  and  excellence ;  but  as  they  are  human 
whom  are  you  thinking  of  placing  over  them?     Is  there i 
one  who  understands  human  and  political  virtue?    Yon 
have  thought  about  the  matter,  for  you  have  sons;  is 
any  one?  '     '  There  is,*  he  said.     *  Who  is  he?  *  said  I;  'J 
of  what  country?  and  what  does  he  charge?*     'Evcnns 
Parian/  he  replied ;  '  he  is  the  man,  and  his  charge  is 
minac*     Happy  is  Evenus,  I  said  to  myself,  if  he  rcaDy 
this  wisdom,  and  teaches  at  such  a  moderate  charge.    Hid! 
the  same,  I  should  have  been  very  proud  and  conceited; 
the  truth  is  that  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  kind. 

I  dare  say,  Athenians,  that  some  one  among  you  will  rcfl^i 
'Yes,  Socrates,  but  what  is  the  origin  of  these  accnsatk*^ 
which  are  brought  against  you;  there  must  have  beensoiifr' 
thing  strange  which  you  have  been  doing?     All  these  mmo^'^ 
and  this  talk  about  you  would  never  have  arisen  if  yoiill^ 
been  like  other  men  :  tell  us,  then,  what  is  the  cause  of  thtf^ 
for  we  should  be  sorr\'  to  judge  hastily  of  you.*     Now  I  rcgaf^ 
this  as  a  fair  challenge,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  yol^ 
the  reason  whv  I  am  called  wise  and  have  such  an  evil  fane. 
Please  to  attend  then.     And  although  some  of  you  may  think 
that  I  am  joking.  I  declare  that  I  will  tell  you  the  entire  trutk 
Men  of  Athens,  this  reputation  of  mine  has  come  of  a  certain 
sort  of  wisdom  which  I  possess.     If  you  ask  me  what  kind  of 
wisdom,  I  reply,  wisdom  such  as  may  perhaps  be  attained  by 
man,  for  to  that  extent  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  I  am 
wise ;   whereas  the  persons  of  whom  I  was  speaking  have 
a  superhuman  wisdom,  which  I  may  fail  to  describe,  because 
I  have  it  not  myself;  and  he  who  says  that  I  have,  speaks 
falsely,  and  is  taking  away  my  character.     And  here,  O  men 
of  Athens,  I  must  beg  you  not  to  interrupt  me,  even  if  I  seem 
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say  something  extravagant.     For  the  word  which  I  will  Apology. 

is  not  mine.     I  will  refer  you  to  a  witness  who  is  sockatbs. 

ly  of  credit ;  that  witness  shall  be  the  God  of  Delphi —  My  practice 

will  tell  you  about  my  wisdom,  if  I  have  any,  and  of  what  «{»' arose  out 

,  ofa  dedara- 

it  is.     You  must  have  known  Chaerephon ;  he  was  early  tionofthe 
friend  of  mine,  and  also  a  friend  of  yours,  for  he  shared  in  ^^p^**"  ^>™- 

cle  that  I  was 

recent  exile  of  the  people,  and  returned  with  you.     Well,  the  wisest  of 
I;'""  ^Chaerephon,  as  you  know,  was  very  impetuous  in  all  his  °**°- 


Si 


doings,  and  he  went  to  Delphi  and  boldly  asked  the  oracle  to 
4^  "tell  him  whether — as  I  was  sa)ring,  I  must  beg  you  not  to 
'  interrupt — he  asked  the  oracle  to  tell  him  whether  any  one 


s. 


wiser  than  I  was,  and  the  Pythian  prophetess  answered, 
that  there  was  no  man  wiser.  Chaerephon  is  dead  himself; 
Imt  his  brother,  who  is  in  court,  will  confirm  the  truth  of  what 
I  am  saying. 

Why  do  I  mention  this?     Because  I  am  going  to  explain 

to  you  why  I  have  such  an  evil  name.     When  I  heard  the 

;  answer,  I  said  to  myself.  What  can  the  god  mean?  and  what 

ii  the  interpretation  of  his  riddle?  for  I  know  that  I  have 

no  wisdom,  small  or  great.     What  then  can  he  mean  when 

lie  says  that  I  am  the  wisest  of  men?     And  yet  he  is  a 

god,  and  cannot  He ;  that  would  be  against  his  nature.     After 

Vmg  consideration,   I  thought  of  a  method  of  trying   the 

fKstion.     I  reflected  that  if  I  could  only  find  a  man  wiser 

Aan  myself,  then  I  might  go  to  the  god  with  a  refutation  in 

ttyhand.     I  should  say  to  him,  '  Here  is  a  man  who  is  wiser  i  went  about 

than  I  am ;  but  you  said  that  I  was  the  wisest.*     Accordingly  •«•«=*>"»« "'^er 

-  ^  '^  -^     a  man  who 

1  went  to  one  who  had  the  reputation  of  wisdom,  and  observed  was  wiser  than 
hin— his  name  I  need  not  mention ;  he  was  a  politician  whom  °*y«*""=  *' 

_  *  first  among 

I  selected  for  examination — and  the  result  was  as  follows:  thepoUti- 

'  When  I  began  to  talk  with  him,  I  could  not  help  thinking  ^•-  ^^ 

diat  he  was  not  really  wise,  although  he  was  thought  wise  by  philosophers: 

many,  and  still  wiser  by  himself ;  and  thereupon  I  tried  to  *°*^  ^f ""** 

1    •       .       1  .  »  .  1  1        ,  .  ,r        .  ,  that  I  had  an 

ezplam  to  him  that  he  thought  himself  wise,  but  was  not  advanuge 
feally  wise;  and  the  consequence  was  that  he  hated  me,  arid  fvcrthem, 

'         .  ^  because  I  had 

his  enmity  was  shared  by  several  who  were  present  and  no  conceit  of 
heard  me.     So  I  left  him,  saying  to  myself,  as  I  went  away :   ^no^*«*8c- 
Well,  although  I  do  not  suppose  that  either  of  us  knows 
anything  really  beautiful  and  good,  I  am  better  off  than  he  is, 
— jfor  he  knows  nothing,  and  thinks  that  he  knows ;  I  neither 
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Socrates  jfiH:s  on  his  way  asking  qmstions. 


SoCKATKS. 


I  found  that 
the  puets  wcte 
the  wont  |K}s< 
sible  interpre- 
ters of  their 
own  writings. 


The  artisans 
had  sonie  real 
knowledge, 
but  they  had 
also  a  con- 


know  nor  think  that  I  know.  In  this  latter  particular,  thei; 
I  seem  to  have  slightly  the  advantage  of  him.  Then  I  went 
to  another  who  had  still  higher  pretensions  to  wisdom,  and 
my  conclusion  was  exactly  the  same.  Whereupon  I  made 
another  enemy  of  him,  and  of  many  others  besides  him. 

Then  I  went  to  one  man  after  another,  being  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  enmity  which  I  provoked,  and  I  lamentcfd  and 
feared  this :  but  necessity  was  laid  upon  me, — the  word  of 
God,  1  thought,  ought  to  be  considered  first.  And  I  said  to 
myself,  Go  I  miLst  to  all  who  appear  to  know,  and  find  out 
the  meaning  of  the  oracle.  And  I  swear  to  you,  Athenians^ 
by  the  dog  I  swear!  —for  I  must  tell  you  the  truth— the reai 
of  my  mission  was  just  this :  I  found  that  the  men  most  ii 
repute  were  all  but  the  most  foolish ;  and  that  otheis  lea 
esteemed  were  really  wiser  and  better.  I  will  tell  you  the 
tale  of  my  wanderings  and  of  the  '  Herculean '  labours,  as  I 
may  call  them,  which  I  endured  only  to  find  at  last  the  orade 
irrefutable.  After  the  politicians,  I  went  to  the  poets :  tngi^ 
dithyrambic,  and  all  sorts.  And  there,  I  said  to  myself,  y* 
will  be  instantly  detected;  now  you  will  find  out  that  you  art 
more  ignorant  than  liiey  are.  Accordingly,  I  took  them  son* 
of  the  most  elaborate  passages  in  their  own  writings,  and 
asked  what  was  the  meaninj,^  of  them— thinking  that  they  wonH 
teach  me  something.     Will  you  believe  me?     I  am  almo^ 

• 

ashamed  to  confess  the  truth,  but  I  must  say  that  there  ^ 
hardly  a  person  i)resent  who  would  not  have  talked  betttf 
about  their  poetry  than  they  did  themselves.     Then  I  knc* 
that  not  by  wisdom  do  poets  write  ])oetr}',  but  by  a  soit  o* 
genius  and  inspiration ;  they  are  like  diviners  or  soothsajC^ 
who  also  say  many  fine  things,  but  do  not  understand  tb*^ 
meaning  of  them.     The  poets  appeared  to  me  to  be  much  i^ 
the  same  case  ;  and  I  further  observed  that  upon  the  strengthen' 
their  poeirv  they  believed  themselves  to  be  the  wisest  of  mefJ 
in  other  things  in  which  they  were  not  wise.     So  I  departed, 
conceiving  myself  to  be  suj)erior  to  them  for  the  same  reason 
that  I  was  superior  to  tlie  juiliticians. 

At  last  I  went  to  the  artisans,  for  I  was  conscious  that  I 
knew  nothing  at  all,  as  1  may  say,  and  I  was  sure  that  they 
knew  many  fine  things ;  and  here  I  was  not  mistaken,  for 
they  did  know  many  thiiigs  of  which  1  was  ignorant,  and  in 
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i  they  certainly  were  wiser  than  1  was.     But  I  observed  ApcUgy. 

t  even  the  good  artisans  fell  into  the  same  error  as  the  Socrates. 

5ts; — because  they  were  good  workmen  they  thought  that  cdt  that  they 

ly  also  knew  all  sorts  of  high  matters,  and  this  defect  in  i«new  thing* 

5m  overshadowed   their  wisdom;   arid   therefore  I  asked  beyond  them. 

^self  on  behalf  of  the  oracle,  whether  I  would  like  to  be  as 

was,  neither  having  their  knowledge  nor  their  ignorance,  or 

e  them  in  both ;  and  I  made  answer  to  myself  and  to  the 

acle  that  I  was  better  off  as  I  was. 

This  inquisition  has  led   to  my  having  many  enemies  of 

I  worst  and  most  dangerous  kind,  and  has  given  occasion 

»o  to  many  calumnies.     And  I   am  called  wise,  for  my  Theonde 

arers  always   imagine  that   I   myself  possess  the  wisdom  ^"  ""'ended 

.         .  .  to  «ppiyf  not 

uch  I  find   wanting  in   others:   but  the  truth  is,  O  men  toSocntes, 
Athens,  that  God  only  is  wise ;   and  by  his  answer  he  ^'  ">  *" »"" 

•^  '  who  know 

:ends  to  show  that  the  wisdom  of  men  is  worth  little  or  that  their  wis- 
thing;   he  is  not  speaking  of  Socrates,  he  is  only  using  <*o«»^^orth 
iT  name  by  way  of  illustration,  as  if  he  said.  He,  O  men,  is 
e  wisest,  who,  like   Socrates,  knows   that   his   wisdom   is 

truth  worth  nothing.  And  so  I  go  about  the  world, 
►edient  to  the  god,  and  search  and  make  enquiry  into  the 
isdom  of  any  one,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  who  appears 

be  wise;  and  if  he  is  not  wise,  then  in  vindication  of 
le  oracle  I  show  him  that  he  is  not  wise,  and  my  occu- 
ilion  quite  absorbs  me,  and  I  have  no  time  to  give  either 
>  any  public  matter  of  interest  or  to  any  concern  of  my 
wn,  but  I  am  in  utter  poverty  by  reason  of  my  devotion  to 
he  god. 

There  is  another  thing: — young  men  of  the  richer  classes,  There  are  my 
^ho  have  not  much  to  do,  come  about  me  of  their  own   »«"»««<>«  who 

.go  about 

^cord;  they  like  to  hear  the  pretenders  exammed,  and  they  detecting  pre- 
5ften  imitate  me,  and  proceed  to  examine  others ;  there  are  '^ndcrs,  and 

.  *  .  the  enmity 

plenty  of  persons,  as  they  quickly  discover,  who  think  that  which  they 
hey  know  something,  but  really  know  little  or  nothing;  and  arouse faiu 
hen  those  who  are  examined  by  them  instead  of  being 
ngry  with  themselves  are  angry  with  me :  This  confounded 
ocrates,  they  say ;  this  villainous  misleader  of  youth !  — 
jd  then  if  somebody  asks  them,  Why,  what  evil  does  he 
-actise  or  teach?  they  do  not  know,  and  cannot  tell; 
It  in  order  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  at  a  loss,  they 
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McUtHSy  Anytus^  and  Lycon, 

repeat  the  ready-made  charges  which  are  used  against  il 

philosophers  about  teaching   things  up  in  the  cloads  ud 

under  the  earth,  and  having  no  gods,  and  making  the  wooe 

appear  the  better  cause ;  for  they  do  not  like  to  confess  tfal 

their  pretence  of   knowledge   has  been  detected— whid  ■ 

the  truth ;   and   as  they  are  numerous  and  ambitious  a' 

energetic,  and  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array  and  have  p* 

suasive  tongues,  they  have  filled  your  ears  with  their  toil 

and  inveterate  calumnies.     And  this  is  the  reason  why  ^ 

three  accusers,  Meletus  and  Anytus  and   Lycon,  have  0 

upon  me ;   Meletus,  who  has  a  quarrel  with  me  on  bdai 

of  the  poets ;  Anytus,  on  behalf  of  the  craftsmen  and  p* 

ticians ;  Lycon,  on  behalf  of  the  rhetoricians :  and  as  I  *■ 

at  the  beginning,  I  cannot  expect  to  get  rid  of  such  a  ^ 

of  calumny  all  in  a  moment.     And  this,  O  men  of  Athens* • 

the  truth  ami  the  whole  truth;  I  have  concealed  nothM* 

I    have   dissembled    nothing.     And    yet,    I    know  that  ^ 

plainness  of  speech  makes  them  hate  me,  and  what  is  ^^ 

hatred  but  a  proof  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth?— tt<^ 

has  arisen  the  prejudice  against  me ;  and  this  is  the  rc*^^ 

of  it,  as  you  will  find  out  either  in  this  or  in  any  fa*^**^ 

entiuiry.  I 

I  have  said  enough  in  my  defence  against  the  first  das^  ^^ 

my  accusers;  I  turn  to  the  second  class.     They  are  ^ca^J^f 

by  Meletus,  that  good  man  and  true  lover  of  his  counC^^^ 

as  he  calls  himself.     Again.st  these,  too,  I  must  try  to  miJ^^^ 

a  ilofeme :  —  Let  their  affidavit  be  read:  it  contains  somethit^^ 

of  this  kinil:    It  says  that  Socrates  is  a  doer  of  evil,  wl^^^ 

corrupts  the  youth ;  and  who  docs  not  believe  in  tlie  gods  (^ 

tltc  state,  but  has  other  new  divinities  of  his  own.     Such 

the  charge;  and  now  let  us  examine  the  particular  counts. 

lie  says  that  I  am  a  doer  of  evil,  and  corrupt  the  youth;  but 

I  say,  C)  men  of  Athens,  that  Meletus  is  a  doer  of  evil,  in 

titat  he  pretends  to  be  in  earnest  when  he  is  only  in  jest, 

aiul  is  so  eager  to  bring  men  to  trial  from  a  pretended  real 

aisl  mtiTost  about  matters  in  which  he  really  never  had  the 

x'im:U-m  interest.     And  the  truth  of  this  I  will  endeavour  to 

j»i\»\\*  iv»  you. 

V  s^iuc  hither,  Meletus,  and  let  me  ask  a  question  of  you. 
\  .';•  :\v.\V  a  i;rfat  deal  about  the  improvement  of  youth? 
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Yes,  I  do.  ^foiffgy. 

Tell  the  judges,  then,  who  is  their  improver ;  for  you  must  Socrates, 
know,  as  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  discover  their  corrupter,  Mblbtus. 
and  are  citing  and  accusing  me  before  them.     Speak,  then,  au  men  are 
and  tell  the  judges  who  their  improver  is.— Observe,  Meletus,  beimprovew 
that  you  are  silent,  and  have  nothing  to  say.     But  is  not  this  of  youth  with 
rather  disgraceful,  and  a  very  considerable  proof  of  what  exception  of 
I  was  saying,  that  you  have  no  interest  in  the  matter?     Speak  Socrates. 
up,  friend,  and  tell  us  who  their  improver  is. 
The  laws. 

But  that,  my  good  sir,  is  not  my  meaning.     I  want  to 
know  who  the  person   is,  who,  in   the   first  place,  knows 
the  laws. 
The  judges,  Socrates,  who  are  present  in  court. 
Wliat,  do  you  mean  to  say,  Meletus,  that  they  are  able 
to  instruct  and  improve  youth? 
Certainly  they  are. 

W'hat,  all  of  them,  or  some  only  and  not  others? 
All  of  them. 

By    the   goddess  Her^,  that  is   good   news!     There  are 
plenty  of  improvers,  then.     And  what  do  you  say  of  the 
audience,— do  they  improve  them? 
Yes,  they  do. 
And  the  senators? 
Yes,  the  senators  improve  them. 

But  perhaps  the  members  of  the  assembly  corrupt  them?— 
or  do  they  too  improve  them? 
They  improve  them. 

Then  every  Athenian   improves   and   elevates  them;   all 
trilh  the  exception  of  myself ;  and  I  alone  am  their  corrupter? 
Is  that  what  you  affirm  ? 
That  is  what  I  stoutly  affirm. 

I  am  very  unfortunate  if  you  are  right.     But  suppose  I  ask  But  this  rather 
you  a  question :      How  about  horses?     Does  one  man  do  ""^^^^unatc 

J  *  tact  does  not 

them  harm  and  all  the  world  good?     Is  not  the  exact  opposite  accord  with 
the  truth?     One  man  is  able  to  do  them  good,  or  at  least  *«*nf>o«yof 

^         '  the  animals. 

not  many;— the  trainer  of  horses,  that  is  to  say,  does  them 

goo^i  and  others  who  have  to  do  with  them  rather  injure 

them}    Is  not  that  true,  Meletus,  of  horses,  or  of  any  other 

animals?     Most  assuredly  it  is;   whether  you  and  Anytus 
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ApcUgy- 

socratrs, 
Mklitus. 


When  I  do 
harm  to  my 
neighbour  I 
must  do  harm 
to  myself:  and 
therefore  I 
cannot  be 
supposed  to 
injure  them 
intentionally. 


say  yes  or  no.  Happy  indeed  would  be  the  conditioDtf 
youth  if  they  had  one  corrupter  only,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  were  their  improvers.  But  you,  Meletus,  h« 
sufficiently  shown  that  you  never  had  a  thought  about  die 
young :  your  carelessness  is  seen  in  your  not  caring  abGOt 
the  very  things  which  you  bring  against  me. 

And  now,  Meletus,  I  will  ask  you  another  question-l)y 
Zeus  I  will :  Wliich  is  better,  to  live  among  bad  citizens,  or 
among  good  ones?  Answer,  friend,  I  say;  the  question 
is  one  which  may  be  easily  answered.  Do  not  the  good 
do  their  neighbours  good,  and  the  bad  do  them  evil? 

Certainlv. 

And  is  there  any  one  who  would  rather  be  injured  tha 
benefited  by  those  who  live  with  him?  Answer,  my  good 
friend,  the  law  requires  you  to  answer — does  any  one  like  to 
be  injured? 

Certainly  not. 

And  when  you  accuse  me  of  corrupting  and  deteriwating 
the  youth,  do  you  allege  that  I  corrupt  them  intentionally* 
unintentionallv? 

Intentionallv,  I  sav. 

But  you  liavc  just  admitted  that  the  good  do  their  nei^ 
hours  good,  and  the  evil  do  them  evil.  Now,  is  that  a  tmA 
which  your  superior  wisdom  has  recognized  thus  early  in  H^ 
and  am  I,  at  my  age,  in  such  darkness  and  ignorance  2&^ 
to  know  that  if  a  man  with  whom  I  have  to  live  is  comip^^ 
by  nif,  I  am  very  likely  to  be  harmed  by  him ;  and  yet  * 
corriii)t  him,  and  intentionally,  too— so  you  say,  although 
neither  I  nor  any  other  human  being  is  ever  likely  to  b^  ^ 
convinced  by  you.  lUit  either  I  do  not  corrupt  them,  C^ 
I  corrupt  them  unintentionally ;  and  on  either  view  of  th^ 
case  vou  lie.  If  mv  offence  is  unintentional,  the  law  has  nO 
cognizance  of  unintentional  offences:  you  ought  to  have 
taken  me  privately,  and  warned  and  admoni.shed  me;  for 
if  I  had  been  better  advised,  I  should  have  left  off  doing  what 
I  only  did  unintentionally — no  doubt  I  should;  but  you 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  nie  and  refused  to  teach  me. 
And  now  you  bring  me  up  in  this  court,  which  is  a  place  not 
of  instruction,  but  of  punishment. 

It  will  be  very  clear  to  you,  Athenians,  as  I  was  saying, 
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that  Meletus  has  no  care  at  all,  great  or  small,  about  the  Apology. 
Uatter.     But  still  I  should  like  to  know,  Meletus,  in  what  socratrs. 
I  am  aflirmed  to  corrupt  the  young.     I  suppbse  you  naean,  M'^^^us. 
as  I  infer  from  your  indictment,  that  I  teach  them  not  to 
acknowledge  the  gods  which  the  state  acknowledges,  but 
some  other   new    divinities    or    spiritual   agencies   in    their 
stead.     These  are  the  lessons  by  which  I  corrupt  the  youth, 
as  you  say. 

Yes,  that  I  say  emphatically. 

Then,  by  the  gods,  Meletus,  of  whom  we  are  speakmg,  tell  Socrates  is 
me  and  the  court,  in  somewhat  plainer  terms,  what  you  mean!    ^{^[^^'lo^i^ 
for  I  do  not  as  yet  understand  whether  you  affirm  that  I  teach  an  aihdst 
other  men  to  acknowledge  some  gods,  and  therefore  that  I  do  ^^  ^  corrupt 
believe  in  gods,  and  am  not  an  entire  atheist — this  you  do  not  of  the  young, 
lay  to  my  charge,— but  only  you  say  that  they  are  not  the 
same  gods  which  the  city  recognizes — the  charge  is  that  they 
are  different  gods.     Or,  do  you  mean  that  I  am  an  atheist 
simply,  and  a  teacher  of  atheism? 

I  mean  the  latter — that  you  are  a  complete  atheist. 
What  an  extraordinary  statement!      Why  do  you  think  so, 
Meletus?     Do  you  mean  that  I  do  not  believe  in  the  god- 
head of  the  sun  or  moon,  like  other  men? 
I  assure  you,  judges,  that  he  does  not :  for  he  says  that 
I;     the  sun  is  stone,  and  the  moon  earth. 

i\       Friend  Meletus,  you  think  that  you  are  accusing  Anaxa-  Mdctu*  has 
%    goras:  and  you  have  but  a  bad  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  you  ^^""***\ 
g     fancy  them  ilhterate  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  know  that  Anaxagoras; 
^     these  doctrines  are  found  in  the  books  of  Anaxagoras  the 
s     Clazomenian,  which  are  full  of  them.     And  so,  forsooth,  the 
F     youth  are  said  to  be  taught  them  by  Socrates,  when  there 
f      are  not  unfrequently  exhibitions  of    them   at    the   theatre  ^ 
(price  of  admission  one   drachma  at   the   most) ;   and  they 
might  pay  their  money,  and  laugh  at  Socrates  if  he  pretends 
Xo  father  these  extraordinary  views.     And  so,  Meletus,  you 
really  think  that  I  do  not  believe  in  any  god  ? 
I  swear  by  Zeus  that  you  believe  absolutely  in  none  at  all.   and  he  has 
Nobody  will  believe  you,  Meletus,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  ?'"2f'^*'|^ 
that  you  do  not  believe  yourself.     I  cannot  help  thinking,  indictment. 

1  Probably  in  allusion  to  Aristophanes  who  caricatured,  and  to  ?'uripides 
who  borrowed  the  notions  of  Anaxagoras,  as  well  as  to  other  dramatic  poets. 
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How  can 
Socrates  be- 
Keve  in  divine 
agencies  and 
not  beKeve 
in  gods? 


men  of  Athens,  that  Meletus  is  reckless  and  impudent,  and 
that  he  has  written  this  indictment  in  a  spirit  of  mere  wanton- 
ness  and   youthful   bravado.     Has  he   not  compounded  a 
riddle,  thinking  to  try  me?     He  said  to  himself:— I  sfaal 
see  whether   the   wise  Socrates  will  discover  mv  facctioo-i 
contradiction,  or  whether  I  shall  be  able  to  deceive  him  and 
the  rest  of  them.     For  he  certainly  does  appear  to  mc  tD 
contradict  himself  in  the  indictment  as  much  as  if  he  said 
that  Socrates  is  guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods,  and  yet 
of  believing  in  them— but  this  is  not  like  a  person  who  is  in 
earnest. 

I  should  like  you,  O  men  of  Athens,  to  join  me  in  ex- 
amining what  I  conceive  to  be  his  inconsistency ;  and  do 
you,  Meletus,  answer.  And  I  must  remind  the  audience 
of  my  request  that  they  would  not  make  a  disturbance  if 
I  speak  in  my  accustomed  manner : 

Did  ever  man,  Meletus,  believe  in  the  existence  of  human 
things,  and  not  of  human  beings?  ...  I  wish,  men  of  Athens, 
that  he  would  answer,  and  not  be  always  trying  to  get  up  an 
interruption.  Did  ever  any  man  believe  in  horsemanship, 
and  not  in  horses?  or  in  flute-pla)ring,  and  not  in  fl^t^ 
players?  No,  my  friend ;  I  will  answer  to  you  and  to  the 
court,  as  you  refuse  to  answer  for  yourself.  There  is  no 
man  who  ever  did.  But  now  please  to  answer  the  next 
question  :  Can  a  man  believe  in  spiritual  and  divine  agencies, 
and  not  in  spirits  or  demigods? 

He  cannot. 

How  lucky  I  am  to  have  extracted  that  answer,  by  the 
assistance  of   the    court!      But  then   you  swear  in  the  in- 
dictment  that    I    leach    and    believe   in   divine   or  spiritual 
agencies  (new  or  old,  no  matter  for  that) ;   at  any  rate,  1 
believe  in  spiritual  agencies, — so  you  say  and  swear  in  the 
affidavit ;  and  yet  if  I  believe  in  divine  beings,  how  can  1  help 
believing  in  spirits  or  demigods; — must  I  not?     To  be  sure 
I  must ;  and  therefore  I  may  assume  that  your  silence  gives 
consent.     Now  what  are  spirits  or  demigods?  are  they  not 
either  gods  or  the  sons  of  gods? 

Certainly  thev  are. 

But  this  is  what  I  call  the  facetious  riddle  invented  by 
you :  the  demigods  or  spirits  are  gods,  and  you  say  first  that 
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)  not  believe  in  gods,  and  then  again  that  I  do  believe  in  Apcicgy. 
s ;  that  is,  if  I  believe  in  demigods.     For  if  the  demigods  Socratss. 

the  illegitimate  sons  of  gods,  whether  by  the  nymphs 
by  any  other  mothers,  of  whom  they  are  said  to  be  the 
s — what  human  being  will  ever  believe  that  there  are 
gods  if  they  are  the  sons  of  gods?  You  might  as  well 
rm  the  existence  of  mules,  and  deny  that  of  horses  and 
es.  Such  nonsense,  Meletus,  could  only  have  been  in- 
.ded  by  you  to  make  trial  of  me.     You  have  put  this  into 

indictment  because  you  had   nothing  real  of  which  to 
ruse  me.     But  no  one  who  has  a  particle  of  understanding 

I  ever  be  convinced  by  you  that  the  same  men  can  believe 
divine  and  superhuman  things,  and  yet  not  believe  that 
re  are  gods  and  demigods  and  heroes. 

[  have  said  enough  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Meletus: 
^  elaborate  defence  is  unnecessary ;  but  I  know  only  too 

II  how  many  are  the  enmities  which  I  have  incurred,  and 
IS  is  what  will  be  my  destruction  if  I  am  destroyed;  —  not 
eletus,  nor  yet  Anytus,  but  the  envy  and  detraction  of  the 
orld,  which  has  been  the  death  of  many  good  men,  and  will 
robably  be  the  death  of  many  more ;  there  is  no  danger  of 
ly  being  the  last  of  them. 

Some  one  will  say :  And  are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  Let  no  man 
course  of  life  which  is  likely  to  bring  you  to  an  untimely  ^^^li^^ 
nd?  To  him  I  may  fairly  answer :  There  you  are  mistaken :  but  disgrace 
man  who  is  good  for  anything  ought  not  to  calculate  the 
hance  of  living  or  dying ;  he  ought  only  to  consider  whether 
a  doing  anything  he  is  doing  right  or  wrong — acting  the  part 
f  a  good  man  or  of  a  bad.  Whereas,  upon  your  view,  the 
croes  who  fell  at  Troy  were  not  good  for  much,  and  the  son 
f  Thetis  above  all,  who  altogether  despised  danger  in  com- 
arison  with  disgrace;  and  when  he  was  so  eager  to  slay 
lector,  his  goddess  mother  said  to  him,  that  if  he  avenged 
\%  companion  Patroclus,  and  slew  Hector,  he  would  die 
imself— '  Fate,'  she  said,  in  these  or  the  like  words,  'waits 
r  you  next  after  Hector ; '  he,  receiving  this  warning, 
terly  despised  danger  and  death,  and  instead  of  fearing 
em,  feared  rather  to  live  in  dishonour,  and  not  to  avenge 
;  friend.  *  Let  me  die  forthwith,'  he  replies,  *  and  be 
enged  of  my  enemy,  rather  than  abide  here  by  the  beaked 
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Socmlet, 
who  has  oAeo 
faced  death 
tn  battle,  will 
not  make  any 
condition  in 
order  to  save 
hiii  own  life ; 
for  he  does 
not  know 
whether 
death  is  a 
good  or  an 
evil. 


ships,  a  laughing-stock  and  a  burden  of  the  earth.' 
Achilles  any  thought  of  death  and  danger?     For  wh< 
a  man's  place  is.  whether  the  place  which  he  has  choseo 
that  in  which  he  has  been  placed  by  a  commander,  there 
ought  to  remain  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  he  should  not 
of  death  or  of  anything  but  of  disgrace.     And  this,  0  men 
Athens,  is  a  true  saying. 

Strange,  indeed,  would  be  my  conduct,  O  men  of  At 
if  I  who,  when  I  was  ordered  by  the  generals  whom 
chose  to  command   me  at   Potidaea  and    Amphipolis 
Delium,  remained  where  they  placed  me,  like  any  other 
facing  death — if  now,  when,  as  I  conceive  and  imagine, 
orders  me  to  fulfil  the  philosopher's  mission  of  searching  ii 
myself  and  other  men,  I  were  to  desert  my  post  through 
of  death,  or  any  other  fear;  that  would  indeed  be 
and  I  might  justly  be  arraigned  in  court  for  denying 
existence  of  the  gods,  if  I  disobeyed  the  oracle  because  I 
afraid  of  death,  fancying  that  I  was  wise  when  I  was  noil 
wise.     For   the   fear  of  death    is    indeed   the  pretence  of{ 
wisdom,  and  not  real  wisdom,  being  a  pretence  of  knowiq|| 
the  unknown ;  and  no  one  knows  whether  death,  which 
in  their  fear  apprehend  to  be  the  greatest  evil,  may  not  bCj 
the  greatest  good.     Is  not  this  ignorance  of  a  disgraccH 
sort,  the  ignorance  which  is  the  conceit  that  a  man  knoil 
what  he  does  not  know?     And  in  this  respect  only  I  bclicTe 
myself  to  differ  from  men  in  general,  and  may  perhaps  claim 
to  be  wiser  than  they  are: — that  whereas  I  know  but  little  of  ] 
the  world  below,  I  do  not  suppose  that   I  know :  but  I  do 
know   that  injustice  and  disobedience  to  a  better,  whether 
God  or  man,  is  evil  and  dishonourable,  and  I  will  never  fctf 
or  avoid  a  possible  good  rather  than  a  certain  e\nl.    And 
therefore  if  you  let  me  go  now,  and  are  not  convinced  bj 
Anytus,  who  said  that  since  I  had  been  prosecuted  I  must  be 
put  to  death ;  (or  if  not  that   I   ought  never  to  have  been 
prosecuted  at  all);  and  that  if  I  escape  now,  your  sons  will 
all  he  utterly  ruined  by  listenini,^  to  my  words — if  you  say  to 
me,  Socrates,  tin's  time  we  will  not  mind  Anytus,  and  yon 
shall  be  let  off,  but  upon  one  condition,  that  you  are  not  to 
enquire  and  speculate  in  this  way  any  more,  and  that  if  you 
are  caught  doing  so  again  you  shall  die;— if  this  was  the 
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dition  on  which  you  let  me  go,  1  should  reply:   Men  of  Apchgy. 

iCTis,  I  honour  and  love  you ;  but  I  shall  obey  God  rather  SootATBs. 

n  you,  and  while  I  have  life  and  strength  I  shall  never  He  must 

se  from  the  practice  and  teaching  of  philosophy,  exhorting  ai^^J^^* 

r  one  whom  I  meet  and  saying  to  him  after  my  manner:    philosophy. 

u,  my  friend,— a  citizen  of  the  great  and  mighty  and  wise 

f  of   Athens, — are  you  not  ashamed  of  heaping  up  the 

ratest  amount  of  money  and  honour  and  reputation,  and 

•ing   so  little  about  wisdom  and   truth  and  the  greatest 

provement  of  the  soul,  which  you  never  regard  or  heed  at 

?     And  if  the  person  with  whom   I   am  arguing,  says: 

s,  but  I  do  care ;  then  I  do  not  leave  him  or  let. him  go  at 

ce;  but  I  proceed  to  interrogate  and  examine  and  cross- 

amine  him,  and  if  I  think  that  he  has  no  virtue  in  him,  but 

ily  says  that  he  has,  I  reproach  him  with  undervaluing  the 

rcater,  and  overvaluing  the  less.      And  I  shall  repeat  the 

une  words  to  every  one  whom   I  meet,  young  and  old, 

itizen  and  alien,  but  especially  to  the  citizens,  inasmuch  as 

bey  are  my  brethren.     For  know  that  this  is  the  command  'Necessity 

i  God;    and    I    believe    that   no   greater   good    has   ever  "]^.^."'*®° 

appened  in  the  state  than  my  service  to  the  God.     For  I  do  must  obey 

othing  but  go  about  persuading  you  all,  old  and  young  alike,   ^"**T 

ot  to  take  thought   for  your  persons  or  your  properties, 

nt  first  and  chiefly  to  care  about  the  greatest  improvement 

f  the  soul.     I  tell  you  that  virtue  is  not  given  by  money, 

ut  that  from  virtue  comes  money  and  every  other  good 

f  man,  public  as  well  as  private.     This  is  my  teaching, 

nd  if  this  is  the  doctrine  which  corrupts  the  youth,  I  am 

mischievous  person.     But  if  any  one  says  that  this  is  not 

ly  teaching,  he  is  speaking  an  untruth.     Wherefore,  O  men 

'  Athens,  I  say  to  you,  do  as  Anytus  bids  or  not  as  Anytus 

ds,  and  either  acquit  me  or  not;  but  whichever  you  do, 

iderstand  that  I  shall  never  alter  my  ways,  not  even  if  I 

ive  to  die  many  times. 

Men  of  Athens,  do  not  interrupt,  but  hear  me ;  there  was 

I  understanding  between  us  that  you  should  hear  me  to  the 

d:    I  have  something,  more  to  say,  at  which  you  may  be 

:Iined  to  cry  out ;  but  I  believe  that  to  hear  me  will  be 

od  for  you,  and  therefore  I  beg  that  you  will  not  cry  out. 

trould  have  you  know,  that  if  you  kill  such  an  one  as  I  am, 
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injure 


I  am  the 
gadfly  of  the 
Athenian  peo- 
ple, given  to 
them  by  God, 
and  they  will 
never  have 
another,  if 
they  kill  me. 


you  Will  injure  yourselves  more  than  you  will  injiirc 
Nothing  will  injure  me,  not  Meletus  nor  yet  Anytus- 
cannot,  for  a  bad  man  is  not  permitted  to  injure  a  better 
himself.  I  do  not  deny  that  Anytus  may,  perhaps,  kill 
or  drive  him  into  exile,  or  deprive  him  of  civil  rights; 
he  may  imagine,  and  others  may  imagine,  that  he  is  infii* 
a  great  injury  upon  him :  but  there  I  do  not  agree.  Fo 
evil  of  doing  as  he  is  doing — the  evil  of  unjustly  taking ; 
the  life  of  another — is  greater  far. 

And  now,  Athenians,  I  am  not  going  to  argue  for  my 
sake,  as  you  may  think,  but  for  yours,  that  you  may  m 
against  the  God  by  condemning  me,  who  am  his  gift  to 
For  if  you  kill  me  you  will  not  easily  find  a  successor  t( 
who,  if  I  may  use  such  a  ludicrous  figure  of  speech, 
sort  of  gadfly,  given  to  the  state  by  God ;  and  the  st 
a  great  and  noble  steed  who  is  tardy  in  his  motions  owi 
his  very  size,  and  requires  to  be  stirred  into  life.  I  an 
gadfly  which  God  has  attached  to  the  state,  and  all  da] 
and  in  all  places  am  always  fastening  upon  you,  arousin 
persuading  and  reproaching  you.  You  will  not  easil] 
another  like  me,  and  therefore  I  would  advise  you  to 
me.  I  dare  say  that  you  may  feel  out  of  temper  ( 
person  who  is  suddenly  awakened  from  sleep),  and  you 
that  you  might  easily  strike  me  dead  as  Anytus  advise 
then  you  would  sleep  on  for  the  remainder  of  your  lives, 
God  in  his  care  of  you  sent  you  another  gadfly. 
I  say  that  I  am  given  to  you  by  God,  the  proof  of  my  n^ 
is  this: — if  I  had  been  like  other  men,  I  should  not 
neglected  all  my  own  concerns  or  patiently  seen  the  n 
of  them  during  all  these  years,  and  have  been  doing 
coming  to  you  individually  hke  a  father  or  elder  bi 
exhorting  you  to  regard  virtue ;  such  conduct,  I  say, 
be  unlike  human  nature.  If  I  had  gained  anything,  oi 
exhortations  had  been  paid,  there  would  have  been 
sense  in  my  doing  so ;  but  now,  as  you  will  percei> 
even  the  impudence  of  my  accusers  dares  to  .say  that 
ever  exacted  or  sought  pay  of  any  one ;  of  that  they  h 
witness.  And  I  have  a  sufficient  witness  to  the  truth  c 
I  say — my  poverty. 

Some  one  may  wonder  why  I  go  about  in  private 
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sdce  and  busying  myself  with  the  concerns  of  others,  but  Apology. 

not  venture  to  come  forward  in  public  and  advise  the  Socrates. 

te.     I  will  tell  you  why.     You  have  heard  me  speak  at  Theinteniai 

idry  times  and  in  divers  places  of  an  oracle  or  sign  which  **°  ^^P 

^  forbade  nim 

aes  to  me,  and  is  the  divinity  which  Meletus  ridicules  in   to  engage  in 
indictment.     This  sign,  which  is  a  kind  of  voice,  first  P*?*f* ',*"** 

,  ,  if  he  had  done 

an  to  come  to  me  when  I  was  a  child ;  it  always  forbids  so,  he  would 
never  commands  me  to  do  anything  which  I  am  going  to  [^^*  perished 

This  is  what  deters  me  from  being  a  politician.  And 
tly,  as  I  think.  For  I  am  certain,  O  men  of  Athens,  that 
had  engaged  in  politics,  I  should  have  perished  long  ago, 

done  no  good  either  to  you  or  to  myself.  And  do  not 
iffended  at  my  telHng  you  the  truth :  for  the  truth  is,  that 
nan  who  goes  to  war  with  you  or  any  other  multitude, 
sstly  striving  against  the  many  lawless  and  unrighteous 
is  which  are  done  in  a  state,  will  save  his  life ;  he  who 
fight  for  the  right,  if  he  would  live  even  for  a  brief  space, 
t  have  a  private  station  and  not  a  public  one. 

can  give  you  convincing  evidence  of  what  I  say,  not   He  had  shown 
ds  only,  but  what  you  value  far  more — actions.     Let  me  '^t***^®"*** 

•^ '  ^  ^  ^  sooner  die 

ite  to  you  a  passage  of  my  own  life  which  will  prove  to  you  than  commit 

1 1  should  never  have  yielded  to  injustice  from  any  fear  of  ^"Jri^^^ie 

ith,  and  that  '  as  I  should  have  refused  to  yield '  I  must  have  generals  and 

d  at  once.     I  will  tell  you  a  tale  of  the  courts,  not  very  ^^'„'**of 

cresting  perhaps,  but  nevertheless  true.     The  only  office  the  Thirty. 

state  which  I  ever  held,  O  men  of  Athens,  was  that  of 

later:  the  tribe  Antiochis,  which  is  my  tribe,  had  the  pre- 

ency  at  the  trial  of  the  generals  who  had  not  taken  up  the 

dies  of  the  slain  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae;  and  you 

)posed  to  try  them  in  a  body,  contrary  to  law,  as  you  all 

mght  afterwards ;  but  at  the  time  I  was  the  only  one  of  the 

irtanes  who  was  opposed  to  the  illegality,  and  I  gave  my 

:e  against  you;   and  when  the  orators  threatened  to  im- 

ich  and  arrest  me,  and  you  called  and  shouted,  I  made  up 

mind  that  I  would  run  the  risk,  having  law  and  justice 
h  me,  rather  than  take  part  in  your  injustice  because  I 
red  imprisonment  and  death.  This  happened  in  the  days 
he  democracy.  But  when  the  oligarchy  of  the  Thirty  was 
Kjwer,  they  sent  for  me  and  four  others  into  the  rotunda, 

bade  us  bring  Leon  the  Salaminian  from  Salamis,  as  they 
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The  reason  why  people  delight  in  talkiug  to  him. 


Socrates. 


He  is  always 
talking  to  the 
citizens,  but 
he  teaches 
nothing ;  he 
takes  no  pay 
and  has  no 
seciets. 


wanted  to  put  him  to  death.     This  was  a  specimen  of  the 
of  commanils  which  they  were  always  giving  with  the  view 
imph'cating  as  many  as  possil)le  in  their  cn'mes:  and  tha 
showed,  not  in  word  only  but  in  deed,  that,  if  I  may 
allowed  to  use  such  an  expression,  I  cared  not  a  straw 
death,  and  that  my  great  and  only  care  was  lest  I  shoaU 
an  unrighteous  or  unholy  thing.     For  the  strong  arm  of 
oppressive  power  did  not  frighten  me  into  doing  wrong; 
when  we  came  out  of  the  rotunda  the  other  four  went 
Salamis  and  fetched  Leon,  but  I  went  quietly  home, 
which  I  might  have  lost  my  life,  had  not  the  power  of 
Thirty  shortly  afterwards  come  to  an  end.     And  many 
witness  to  my  words. 

Now  do  you  really  imagine  that  I  could  have  survived 
these  years,  if  I  had  led  a  public  life,  supposing  that  like 
good  man  1  had  always  maintained  the  right  and  had 
justice,  as  I  ought,  the  first  thing?  No  indeed,  men 
Athens,  neither  I  nor  any  other  man.  But  I  have 
always  the  same  in  all  my  actions,  public  as  well  as  prifatt^ 
and  never  have  I  yielded  any  base  compliance  to  those  whD 
are  slanderously  termed  my  disciples,  or  to  any  other.  Not 
that  I  have  any  regular  disciples.  But  if  any  one  likei  J» 
come  and  hear  me  while  I  am  pursuing  my  mission,  wheAef 
he  he  young  or  old,  he  is  not  excluded.  Nor  do  I  convene 
only  with  those  who  pay  ;  but  any  one,  whether  he  be  rich  or 
poor,  may  ask  and  answer  mc  and  listen  to  my  words;  and 
whether  he  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  man  or  a  good  one,  neither 
result  can  be  justly  imputed  to  me;  for  I  never  taught  or  pro-  ■ 
fesscd  to  teach  him  anything.  And  if  any  one  says  that  he  ; 
has  ever  learned  or  heard  anything  from  me  in  private  whid 
all  the  world  has  not  heard,  let  me  tell  you  that  he  is  Ijring. 

But  I  shall  he  asked,  Why  do  people  delight  m  continual} 
conversing  with  you?     I  have  told  you  already,  Athenians, 
the  whole  truth  about  this  matter:  thev  like  to  hear  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  pretenders  to  wisdom ;  there  is  amusement 
in  it.     Now  this  duty  of  cross-examining  other  men  has  been 
imposed  upon  me  by  God ;  and  has  been  signified  to  mc  by 
oracles,  visions,  and  in  every  way  in  which  the  will  of  divine 
power    was    ever    intimated    to    any   one.     This   is   true,  0 
Athenians ;  or,  if  not  true,  would  be  soon  refuted.      If  I  am  or 
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'c  been  corrupting  the  youth,  those  of  them  who  are  now  Apology. 
»wn  up  and  have  become  sensible  that  I  gave  them  bad   Socrates. 
rice   in   the  days  of  their  youth  should  come  forward  as 
msers,  and  take  their  revenge;  or  if  they  do  not  like  to 
aae  themselves,  some  of  their  relatives,  fathers,  brothers,  or 
kinsmen,  should    say   what    evil    their   families   have 

at  my  hands.     Now  is  their  time.     Many  of  them  I   The  parents 
5  in  the  court.     There  is  Crito,  who  is  of  the  same  age  and  of  tho^e^rm 
the  same  deme  with  myself,  and  there  is  Critobulus  his  son,  he  is  suppo  cd 
kiom  I  also  see.     Then  again  there  is  Lysanias  of  Sphettus,  ^^i^^^not 
iio  is  the  father  of  Aeschines — he  is  present;  and  also  there  come  forward 
I  Antiphon  of  Cephisus,  who  is  the  father  of  Epigenes ;  and  agabtt  Wm. 
kere  are  the  brothers  of  several  who  have  associated  with  me. 
Ibcre  is  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Theosdotides,  and  the  brother 
a{  TheodotUs  (now  Theodotus  himself  is  dead,  and  therefore 
be,  at  any  rate,  will  not  seek  to  stop  him) ;  and  there  is 
fcralus  the  son  of  Demodocus,  who  had  a  brother  Theages ; 
Ud  Adeimantus  the  son  of  Ariston,  whose  brother  Plato  is 
pRsent ;  and  Aeantodorus,  who  is  the  brother  of  Apollodorus, 
■diom  I  also  see.     I  might  mention  a  great  many  others,  some 
3l  whom  Meletiis  should  have  produced  as  witnesses  in  the 
SODTse  of  his  speech ;  and  let  him  still  produce  them,  if  he  has 
fcigotten — I  will  make  way  for  him.     And  let  him  say,  if  he 
aas  any  testimony  of  the  sort  which  he  can  produce.     Nay, 
Athenians,  the  very  opposite  is  the  truth.     For  all  these  are 
ready  to  witness  on  behalf  of  the  corrupter,  of  the  injurer  of 
Acir  kindred,  as  Meletus  and  Anytus  call  me ;  not  the  cor- 
^ted  youth  only — there  might  have  been  a  motive  for  that — 
t>m  their  uncorrupted  elder  relatives.     Why  should  they  too 
Kiq)port  me  with  their  testimony?     Why,  indeed,  except  for 
flic  sake  of  truth  and  justice,  and  because  they  know  that  I 
^m  speaking  the  truth,  and  that  Meletus  is  a  liar. 

Well,  Athenians,  this  and  the  like  of  this  is  all  the  defence 
Which  I  have  to  offer.  Yet  a  word  more.  Perhaps  there 
ittay  be  some  one  who  is  offended  at  me,  when  he  calls  to 
mind  how  he  himself  on  a  similar,  or  even  a  less  serious 
occasion,  prayed  and  entreated  the  judges  with  many  tears, 
and  how  he  produced  his  children  in  court,  which  was  a 
Doving  s|>ectacle,  together  with  a  host  of  relations  and 
iriends ;  whereas  I,  who  am  probably  in  danger  of  my  life. 
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He  VK  fle^h 
and  blood,  but 
he  will  not 
appeal  tu  the 
pity  of  his 
j'idge«:  (ir 
make  a  scene 
ill  the  court 
such  as  he 
has  often  wit- 
nessed. 


Tljc  judge 
should  not  be 
influenced  by 
his  feelings, 
but  convinced 
by  reason. 


will  do  none  of  these  things.     The  contrast  may  occur  tol 
mind,  and  he  may  be  set  against  me,  and  vote  in 
because  he  is  displeased  at  me  on  this  account.     Now  if ' 
be  such  a  person  among  you, — mind,  I  do  not  say  that 
is, — to  him  I  may  fairly  reply:    My  friend,  I  am  a  maD,i 
like  other  men,  a  creature  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  do! 
wood  or  stone,*  as  Homer  says;  and  I  have  a  familj, 
and  sons,  O  Athenians,  three  in  number,  one  almost  a 
and  two  others  who  are  still  young ;  and  yet  I  will  not 
any  of  them  hither  in  order  to  petition  you  for  an 
And  why  not?     Not  from  any  self-assertion  or  want  d 
spect  for  you.     Whether  I  am  or  am  not  afraid  of  doAj 
another  question,  of  which  I  will  not  now  speak.     But, 
regard  to  public  opinion,  I  feel  that  such  conduct  wonUI 
discreditable  to  myself,  and  to  you,  and  to  the  whole 
One  who  has  reached  my  years,  and  who  has  a  name  for 
dom,  ought  not  to  demean  himself.     Whether  this  opimooi 
me  be  deser\'e(l  or  not,  at  any  rate  the  world  has  decided 
Socrates  is  in  some  way  superior  to  other  men.     And  tf 
among  you  who  are  said    to  be   superior  in   wisdom 
courage,  and  any  other  virtue,  demean  themselves  in 
way,  how  shameful  is  their  conduct!      I  have  seen  mfl 
reputation,  when  they  have  been  condemned,  behaving  in  < 
Strangest  manner:  they  seemed  to  fancy  that  they  were gooij 
to  sufTcr  something  dreadful  if  they  died,  and  that  theycodi| 
be  immortal  if  you  only  allowed  them  to  live;  and  I  tln» 
that  such  are  a  dishonour  to  the  state,  and  that  any  stianp] 
coming  in  would  have  said  of  them  that  the  most  eminent  id* 
of  Athens,  to  whom  the  Athenians  themselves  give  houQ* 
and  command,  are  no  better  than  women.     And  I  say  W, 
these  things  ouglit  not  to  be  done  by  those  of  us  who  havt* 
reputation ;  and  if  they  are  done,  you  ought  not  to  peifl* 
them  ;  you  ought  rather  to  show  that  you  are  far  more  dispofifJ 
to  condemn  the  man  who  gets  up  a  doleful  scene  and  maW 
the  city  ridiculous,  than  him  who  holds  his  peace. 

But,  setting  aside  the  question  of  public  opinion,  thaC 
seems  to  he  something  wrong  \x\  asking  a  favour  of  a  jadge, 
and  thus  procuring  an  acquittal,  instead  of  informing  and  con- 
vincing him.  For  his  duty  is,  not  to  make  a  present  of  justice, 
but  to  give  judgment ;  and  he  has  sworn  that  he  will  judp 
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wording  to  the  laws,  and  not  according  to  his  own  good  Apology. 
sasure;  and  we  ought  not  to  encourage  you,  nor  should  Soc«ate». 
VI  allow  yourselves  to  be  encouraged,  in  this  habit  of  perjury 
tficre  can  be  no  piety  in  that.  Do  not  then  require  me  to 
what  I  consider  dishonourable  and  impious  and  wrong, 
3ecially  now,  when  I  am  being  tried  for  impiety  on  the 
lictment  of  Meletus.  For  if,  O  men  of  Athens,  by  force  of 
rsuasion  and  entreaty  I  could  overpower  your  oaths,  then 
ilioiild  be  teaching  you  to  believe  that  there  are  no  gods, 
d  in  defending  should  simply  convict  myself  of  the  charge 
not  believing  in  them.  But  that  is  not  so— far  otherwise. 
ir  I  do  believe  that  there  are  gods,  and  in  a  sense  higher 
in  that  in  which  any  of  my  accusers  believe  in  them.  And 
you  and  to  God  I  commit  my  cause,  to  be  determined  by 
a  as  is  best  for  you  and  me. 


There  are  many  reasons  why  I  am  not  grieved,  O  men  of 
thenSy  at  the  vote  of  condemnation.  I  expected  it,  and  am 
ily  surprised  that  the  votes  are  so  nearly  equal ;  for  I  had 
lought  that  the  majority  against  me  would  have  been  far 
urger ;  but  now,  had  thirty  votes  gone  over  to  the  other  side, 
.  should  have  been  acquitted.  And  I  may  say,  I  think,  that 
I  have  escaped  Meletus.  I  may  say  more ;  for  without  the 
ttsistance  of  Anytus  and  Lycon,  any  one  may  see  that  he 
would  not  have  had  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  as  the  law 
Pequires,  in  which  case  he  would  have  incurred  a  fine  of  a 
tihoosand  drachmae. 

And  so  he  proposes  death  as  the  penalty.  And  what  shall 
I  propose  on  my  part,  O  men  of  Athens?  Clearly  that 
which  is  my  due.  And  what  is  my  due  ?  What  return  shall  be 
made  to  the  man  who  has  never  had  the  wit  to  be  idle  during 
his  whole  life ;  but  has  been  careless  of  what  the  many  care 
for— wealth,  and  family  interests,  and  military  offices,  and 
speaking  in  the  assembly,  and  magistracies,  and  plots,  and 
pgties.  Reflecting  that  I  was  really  too  honest  a  man  to  Socntesan 
be  a  politician  and  live,  I  did  not  go  where  I  could  do  no  |»«»jfcJon« 

'^  '  °  has  been  seek- 

[ood  to  you  or  to  myself ;  but  where  I  could  do  the  greatest  ing  to  do  the 
:ood  privately  to  every  one  of  you,  thither  I  went,  and  sought  ^'^"^'^ 
3  persuade  every  man  among  you  that  he  must  look  to  him-  nians. 

VOL.   II. — 9 


1 30  Socrates  accepts  his  fate, 

self,  and  seek  \'irtue  and  wisdom  before  he  looks  to  his 
interests,  and  look  to  the  state  before  he  looks  to  the  id 
of  the  state;  and  that  this  should  be  the  order  which 
obser>'es  in  all  his  actions.     What  shall  be  done  to  sudi 
one?     Doubtless  some  good  thing,  O  men  of  Athens,  if 
has  his  reward ;  and  the  good  should  be  of  a  kind  suitable 
him.     What  would  be  a  reward  suitable  to  a  poor  man  ilil:| 
is  your  benefactor,  and  who  desires   leisure  that  he  Mf 
instruct  you?     There  can  be  no  reward  so  fitting  as 
lenance  in  the  Pr>^aneum,  O  men  of  Athens,  a  reward 
he  deser\*es  far  more  than  the  citizen  who  has  won  the 
at  Olympia  in  the  horse  or  chariot  race,  whether  the  chaiioli 
were  drawn  by  two  horses  or  by  many.     For  I  am  in  mi^ 
and  he  has  enough ;  and  he  only  gives  you  the  appearance  of 
happiness,  and  I  give  you  the  reality.     And  if  I  am  to  esdfflili 
the  i^enalty  fairly,  I  should  say  that  maintenance  in  the 
taneum  is  the  just  return. 
Ifw^v*-  IVrhajv^  you  think  that  I  am  braving  you  in  what  I 

'!!!::!!^J!!!!  s^wim;  now,  as  in  what  I  said  before  about  the  tears  vk 
^\ft^>»m  j^Avcrs.  But  this  is  not  so.  I  speak  rather  bccauscTii 
ix^nvinoeil  that  I  never  intentionally  wronged  any  W 
although  I  cannot  convince  you— the  time  has  been  too 
short ;  if  there  were  a  law  at  Athens,  as  there  is  in  other 
cities,  that  a  capital  cause  should  not  be  decided  in  OM 
dav.  tl^.en  I  believe  that  I  should  have  convinced  yoiL  Bat 
1  cai'.iiot  in  a  moment  refute  great  slanders ;  and,  as  I  ao 
Cv^nvituevl  that  I  never  wronged  another,  I  will  assuredly  not 
\^ivvii;  myself.  I  will  not  say  of  myself  that  I  desen'C  any 
evil,  v^r  propose  any  penalty.  Why  should  I?  Because  I 
am  atr.iiil  of  the  penalty  of  death  which  Meletus  proposes? 
Wheti  1  ilo  not  know  whether  death  is  a  good  or  an  e\Tl,why 
>!KniKl  I  propose  a  penalty  which  would  certainly  be  an  evil? 
Shall  I  >ay  imprisonment?  And  why  should  I  live  in  prison, 
atul  be  the  slave  of  the  maijistrates  of  the  year — of  the  Eleven? 
i^i  Nhall  the  penalty  be  a  fine,  and  imprisonment  until  the  fit* 
ix  'jVtivl?     There  is  the  same  objection.     I  should  have  to  lie 

V  ^  » V  «^      ^-^  piiNvM\,  for  money  I  have  none,  and  cannot  pay.     And  if  I 

V  v«  v%       ^^^  ^*xile  \anil  this  may  possibly  be  the  penalty  which  you  will 
^^^^^'^''      ^  h\\  I  must  indeed  be  blinded  by  the  love  of  Hfe,  if  I  am  so 

;niiOMal   AS  to  expect    that    when   you,  who  are  my  own 
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itizens,  cannot  endure  my  discourses  and  words,  and  have  Apology. 
3imd  them  so  grievous  and  odious  that  you  will  have  no  Socrates. 
kCNPe  of  them,  others  are  likely  to  endure  me.     No  indeed,  He  cannot  be 
i.cn  of  Athens,  that  is  not  very  likely.     And  what  a  life  «!"«.  »nd  >»« 
mould  I  lead,  at  my  age,  wandering  from  city  to  city,  ever  from  dty  toe 
btanging  my  place  of  exile,  and  always  being  driven  out!    "'y* 
car  I  am  quite  sure  that  wherever  I  go,  there,  as  here,  the 
dung  men  will  flock  to  me ;  and  if  I  drive  them  away,  their 
.<3ers  win  drive  me  out  at  their  request ;  and  if  I  let  them 
3ine,  their  fathers  and  friends  will  drive  me  out  for  their 


Some  one  will  say:  Yes,  Socrates,  but  cannot  you  hold 
our  tongue,  and  then  you  may  go  into  a  foreign  city,  and  no 
Qe  will  interfere  with  you?  Now  I  have  great  difficulty  in 
laking  you  understand  my  answer  to  this.  For  if  I  tell  you 
lat  to  do  as  you  say  would  be  a  disobedience  to  the  God, 
nd  therefore  that  I  cannot  hold  my  tongue,  you  will  not 
clieve  that  I  am  serious ;  and  if  I  say  again  that  daily  to  . '      . 

liscourse  about  virtue,  and  of  those  other  things  about  which 
rou  hear  me  examining  myself  and  others,  is  the  greatest 
{ood  of  man,  and  that  the  unexamined  life  is  not  worth 
living,  you  are  still  less  likely  to  believe  me.  Yet  I  say  what 
IS  true,  although  a  thing  of  which  it  is  hard  for  me  to  per- 
suade you.  Also,  I  have  never  been  accustomed  to  think  that 
I  deserve  to  suffer  any  harm.  Had  I  money  I  might  have  Money  he  has 
estimated  the  offence  at  what  I  was  able  to  pay,  and  not  have  «"»«» «>»•*>« 

^  ^    J  ^  would  ptopoie 

t)ccn  much  the  worse.     But  I  have  none,  and  therefore  I   a  fine,   hu 
mtist  ask  you  to  proportion  the  fine  to  my  means.     Well,  ^^*^^^ 
perhaps  I  could  afford  a  mina,  and  therefore  I  propose  that  minae  on  their 
penalty:     Plato,    Crito,    Critobulus,    and    Apollodorus,    my  »«*»"*>• 
ftends  here,  bid  me  say  thirty  minae,  and  they  will  be  the 
'ttreties.     Let  thirty  minae  be  the  penalty;  for  which  sum 
^hcy  will  be  ample  security  to  you.      » 


*  ■ 


Not  much  time  will  be  gained,  O  Athenians,  ip  return  for  They  wOi  he 

the  evil  name  which  you  will  get  from  the  detractors  of  the  f*^."****  "^ 

,  ^  t>  killing  a 

Ctty,  who  will  say  that  you  killed  Socrates,  a  wise  man ;  for  ^iie  man. 
tfaey  will  call  me  wise,  even  although  I  am  not  wise,  when 
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Apology,         they  want  to  reproach  you.     If  you  had  waited  a  little  wliii^, 
Socrates.       your  desire  would  have  been  fulfilled  in  the  course  of  natuit 
Why  could       For  I  am  far  advanced  in  years,  as  you  may  perceive,  ttlj 
they  not  1^^,^  f^^j-  fj-Qm  death.     I  am  speaking  now  not  to  all  of  yon,M 

yeant  only  to  those  who  have  condemned  me  to  death.     And  I  hm  | 

another  thing  to  say  to  them :    You  think  that  I  was  coDviddl 
because  I  had  no  words  of  the  sort  which  would  have  p» 
cured  my  acquittal — I  mean,  if  I  had  thought  fit  to  kifC 
nothing  undone  or  unsaid.     Not  so;  the  deficiency  wUck 
led  to  my  conviction  was  not  of  words— certainly  not    Ball 
had  not  the  boldness  or  impudence  or  inclination  to  addres 
you  as  you  would  have  liked  me  to  do,  weeping  and  wailii| 
and  lamenting,  and  saying  and  doing  many  things  whidiyoi 
have  been  accustomed  to  hear  from  others,  and  which,  as  I 
maintain,  are  unworthy  of  me.     I  thought  at  the  time  thitl 
ought  not  to  do  anything  common  or  mean  when  in  danger: 
nor  do  I  now  repent  of  the  style  of  my  defence ;  I  wodd 
rather  die  having  spoken  after  my  manner,  than  speak  aj 
your  manner  and  live.     For  neither  in  war  nor  yet  at  hf 
ought  I  or  any  man  to  use  every  way  of  escaping  deaA 
Often  in  battle  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  a  man  will  thro» 
away  his  arms,  and  fall  on  his  knees  before  his  pmsno^ 
he  may  escape  death ;  and  in  other  dangers  there  arc  odiff 
ways  of  escaping  death,  if  a  man  is  willing  to  say  and  do  any- 
thing.    The  difficulty,  my  friends,  is  not  to  avoid  death,  but 
to  avoid  unrighteousness;  for  that  runs  faster  than  death.  I 
am  old  and  move  slowly,  and  the  slower  runner  has  over- 
taken me,  and  my  accusers  are  keen  and  quick,  and  the  faster 
runner,  who  is  unrighteousness,  has  overtaken  them.    Am 
now  I  depart  hence  condemned  by  you  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  death, — they  too  go  their  ways  condemned  by  the 
to  suffer  the  penalty  of  villainy  and  wrong;  and  I  must  al 
by  my  award — let  them  abide  by  theirs.     I  suppose  that  thcs^ 
things  may  be  regarded  as  fated, — and  I  think  that  they  aX^ 
well. 

And  now,  O  men  who  have  condemned  me,  I  would  fatO 
prophesy  to  you ;  for  I  am  about  to  die,  and  in  the  hour  of 
death  men  are  gifted  with  prophetic  power.  And  I  prophesy 
to  you  w^ho  are  my  murderers,  that  immediately  after  my 
departure  punishment  far  heavier  than  you  have  inflicted  on 
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:  will  surely  await  you.     Me  you  have  killed  because  you  Ap^Ugy- 

nted  to  escape  the  accuser,  and  not  to  give  an  account  of  Socratks. 

or  lives.     But  that  will  not  be  as  you  suppose :  far  other-  They  are 

se.     For  I  say  that  there  will  be  more  accusers  of  you  than  **^"' '°  *^y 

»re  are  now;  accusers  whom  hitherto  I  have  restrained:   cause  he  has 

d  as  they  are  younger  they  will  be  more  inconsiderate  with  **^  ^^ 

u,  and  you  will  be  more  offended  at  them.     If  you  think  accusers  wiu 

It  by  killing  men  you  can  prevent  some  one  from  censuring  "j**  "p  "*^ 

or  evil  lives,  you  are  mistaken ;  that  is  not  a  way  of  escape  them  more 

lich  is  either  possible  or  honourable;  the  easiest  and  the  ^^^J^nendy. 

blest  way  is  not  to  be  disabling  others,  but  to  be  improving 

urselves.     This  is  the  prophecy  which  I  utter  before  my 

parture  to  the  judges  who  have  condemned  me. 

Friends,  who  would  have  acquitted  me,  I  would  like  also 

talk  with  you  about  the  thing  which  has  come  to  pass,  while 

\  magistrates  are  busy,  and  before  I  go  to*  the  place  at 

ich  I  must  die.     Stay  then  a  little,  for  we  may  as  well  talk 

Ji  one  another  while  there  is  time.     You  are  my  friends, 

d  I  should  like  to  show  you  the  meaning  of  this  event  which 

s  happened  to  me.     O  my  judges— for  you  I  may  truly  call 

Iges — I  should  like  to  tell  you  of  a  wonderful  circumstance. 

itherto  the  divine  faculty  of  which  the  internal  oracle  is  the   He  believes 

iircc  has  constantly  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing  me  even  ?|^  ^^ " 

out  trifles,  if  I  was  going  to  make  a  slip  or  error  in  any  to  him  win 

itter;  and  now  as  you  see  there  has  come  upon  me  that  ^JJJ[^'^^ 

lich  may  be  thought,  and  is  generally  believed  to  be,  the  last  internal  orade 

»d  worst  evil.     But  the  oracle  made  no  sign  of  opposition,  oJ^^wwiSaa!. 

ther  when  I  was  leaving  my  house  in  the  morning,  or  when 

was  on  my  way  to  the  court,  or  while  I  was  .speaking,  at  any- 

ling  which  I  was  going  to  say ;  and  yet  I  have  often  been 

opped  in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  but  now  in  nothing  I  either 

iid  or  did  touching  the  matter  in  hand  has  the  oracle  opposed 

le.    What  do  I  take  to  be  the  explanation  of  this  silence? 

will  tell  you.     It  is  an  intimation  that  what  has  happened 

>  me  is  a  good,  and  that  those  of  us  who  think  that  death  is 

1  evil  are  in  error.     For  the  customary  sign  would  surely 

ive  opposed  me  had  I  been  going  to  evil  and  not  to  good. 

Let  us  reflect  in  another  way,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  Death  either 

great  reason  to  hope  that  death  is  a  good ;  for  one  of  two  *  *??^  **' 

ngs— either  death   is  a   state   of  nothingness  and   utter 
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Apology, 

SOCSATBS. 

--  a  pcofound 
sleep. 


How  blessed 
to  have  a  just 
judgtneni 
passed  on  us ; 
to  converse 
with  Homer 
and  Hesiod; 
to  see  the 
heroes  of 
'i  roy,  and  to 
continue  the 
search  after 
knowledge 
in  another 
world ! 


unconsciousness,   or,   as  men  say,  there   is  a  change  aal; 
migration  of  the  soul  from  this  world  to  another.     Nowfj 
you  suppose  that  there  is  no  consciousness,  but  a  sleep  Eb 
the  sleep  of  him  who  is  undisturbed  even  by  dreams,  dotk 
will  be  an  unspeakable  gain.     For  if  a  person  were  to  select 
the  night  in  which  his  sleep  was  undisturbed  even  by  d^ean^ 
and  were  to  compare  with  this  the  other  days  and  nigiill 
of  his  life,  and   then   were  to  tell  us  how  many  days  and 
nights  he  had  passed  in  the  course  of  his  life  better  and 
more   pleasantly   than   this   one,  I    think  that  any  man,  I 
will  not  say  a  private  man,  but  even  the  great  king  wl 
not  find  many  such  days  or  nights,  when  compared  wifc^j 
the  others.     Now  if  death  be  of  such  a  nature,  I  say  that  to 
die  is  gain ;  for  eternity  is  then  only  a  single  night    Bat  \ 
death  is  the  journey  to  another  place,  and  there,  as  men  sajt 
all  the  dead  abide,  what  good,  O  my  friends  and  jndgcii 
can   be   greater  than    this?     If   indeed    when    the  pilgriB 
arrives  in  the  world  below,  he  is  delivered  from  the  pio-i 
fessors  of  justice  in  this  world,  and  finds  the  true  jndga 
who  are  said  to  give  judgment  there,  Minos  and  Rhada- 
manthus  and  Aeacus  and  Triptolemus,  and  other  sons  of 
God  who  were  righteous  in  their  own  life,  that  pilgrimage 
will  be  worth  making.     What  would  not  a  man  give  if  he 
might   converse   with    Orpheus   and    Musaeus   and   Hegod 
and   Homer?     Nay,  if  this  be  true,  let  me  die  again  and 
again.     I    myself,  too,  shall   have  a  wonderful   interest  in 
there   meeting   and    conversing  with   Palamedes,  and  Ajax 
the  son  of  TeUimon,  and  any  other  ancient  hero  who  has 
suffered  death  through  an  unjust  judgment;  and  there  will 
be    no   small  pleasure,   as   I   think,  in   comparing    my  own 
sufferings  witli  theirs.     Above  all,  I  shall  then  be  able  to 
cc^ntinue  my  search  into  true  and  false  knowledge ;  as  in  this 
world,  so  also  in  the  next;  and  I  shall  find  out  who  is  wise, 
and  who  pretends  to  be  wise,  and  is  not.     What  would  not 
a  man  give,  O  judges,  to  he  able  to  examine  the  leader  of 
the  great  Trojan   expedition ;   or  Odysseus   or   Sisyphus,  or 
numberless    others,    men    and    women    too!      What    infinite 
deh'ght  would  there  be  in  conversing  with  them  and  asking 
them  questions!      In  another  world  they  do  not  put  a  man 
to  death  for  asking  questions:  assuredly  not.     For  besides 
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eing  happier  than  we  are,  they  will  be  immortal,  if  what  is  Apcicgy, 
ud  is  true.  Soceatbs. 

Wherefore,  O  judges,  be  of  good  cheer  about  death,  and 
low  of  a  certainty,  that  no  evil  can  happen  to  a  good  man, 
dier  in  life  or  after  death.  He  and  his  are  not  neglected 
r  the  gods;  nor  has  my  own  approaching  end  happened 
r  mere  chance.  But  I  see  clearly  that  the  time  had  arrived 
ben  it  was  better  for  me  to  die  and  be  released  from 
ouble;  wherefore  the  oracle  gave  no  sign.  For  which 
ason,  also,  I  am  not  angry  with  my  condemners,  or  with 
y  accusers;  they  have  done  me  no  harm,  although  they 
<i  not  mean  to  do  me  any  good ;  and  for  this  I  may  gently 
sune  them. 

Still  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  them.  .When  my  sons  are  Do  to  my  sons 
■own  up,  I  would  ask  you,  O  my  friends,  to  punish  them;  j»'^^«<*on« 
[id  I  would  have  you  trouble  them,  as  I  have  troubled  you, 
;  they  seem  to  care  about  riches,  or  anything,  more  than 
bout  virtue;  or  if  they  pretend  to  be  something  when  they 
ire  really  nothing, — then  rejirove  them,  as  I  have  reproved 
you,  for  not  caring  about  that  for  which  they  ought  to  care, 
and  thinking  that  they  are  something  when  they  are  really 
nothing.  And  if  you  do  this,  both  I  and  my  sons  will  have 
eceived  justice  at  your  hands. 

The  hour  of  departure  has  arrived,  and  we  go  our  ways — 
to  die,  and  you  to  live.     Which  is  better  God  only  knows. 


CRITO. 


INTRODUCTION. 


•:  Crito  seems  intended  to  exhibit  the  character  of  Socrates  CrUc. 
i  light  only,  not  as  the  philosopher,  fulfilling  a  divine  mis-   Introduc- 
nd  trusting  in  the  will  of  heaven,  but  simply  as  the  good      *"°''* 
,  who  having  been  unjustly  condemned  is  willing  to  give 
life  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  state 

I  days  of  Socrates  are  drawing  to  a  close;  the  fatal  ship  Analysis. 
^en  seen  off  Sunium,  as  he  is  informed  by  his  aged  friend 
on  temporary  Crito,  who  visits  him  before  the  dawn  has 
n ;  he  himself  has  been  warned  in  a  dream  that  on  the 
day  he  must  depart.  Time  is  precious,  and  Crito  has  come 
in  order  to  gain  his  consent  to  a  plan  of  escape.  This 
le  easily  accomplished  by  his  friends,  who  will  incur  no 
rr  in  making  the  attempt  to  save  him,  but  will  be  disgraced 
rer  if  they  allow  him  to  perish.  He  should  think  of  his 
to  his  children,  and  not  play  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
y  is  already  provided  by  Crito  as  well  as  by  Simmias  and 
s,  and  he  will  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  friends  in 
saly  and  other  places. 

:rates  is  afraid  that  Crito  is  but  pressing  upon  him  the 
ons  of  the  many:  whereas,  all  his  life  long  he  has  followed 
lictates  of  reason  only  and  the  opinion  of  the  one  wise  or 
d  man.  There  was  a  time  when  Crito  himself  had  allowed 
ropriety  of  this.  And  although  some  one  will  say  *  the  many 
all  us,'  that  makes  no  difference ;  but  a  good  life,  in  other 
s,  a  just  and  honourable  life,  is  alone  to  be  valued.  All 
derations  of  loss  of  reputation  or  injury  to  his  children 
d  be  dismissed :  the  only  question  is  whether  he  would  be 
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Crito,  right  in  attempting  to  escape.     Crito,  who  is  a  disist 

Analysis.        person  not  having  the  fear  of  death  before  his  eyes,  shall 

this  for  him.    Before  he  was  condemned  they  had  often  heldi 
cussionsy  in  which  they  agreed  that  no  man  should  either  do 
or  return  evil  for  evil,  or  betray  the  right     Are  these 
to  be  altered  because  the  circumstances  of  Socrates  are 
Crito  admits  that  they  remain  the  same.     Then  is  his  escape  1 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  them  ?    To  this  Crito  is  uoafalei 
unwilling  to  reply. 

Socrates  proceeds:  —  Suppose  the  Laws  of  Athens  to 
and  remonstrate  with  him:  they  will  ask  'Why  does  lie 
to  overturn  them  ? '  and  if  he  replies,  *  they  have  injured 
will  not  the  Laws  answer,   'Yes,  but  was  that  the  a| 
Has  he  any  objection  to  make  to  them  which  would  justify  luai 
overturning  them?    Was  he  not  brought  into  the  world  and  1 
cated  by  their  help,  and  are  they  not  his  parents?    He 
have  left  Athens  and  gone  where  he  pleased,  but  he  has 
there  for  seventy  years  more  constantly  than  any  other 
Thus  he  has  clearly  shown  that  he  acknowledged  the 
which  he  cannot  now  break  without  dishonour  to  himself 
danger  to  his  friends.     Even  in  the  course  of  the  trial  he 
have  proposed  exile  as  the  penalty,  but  then  he  declared  tblhi^j 
preferred  death  to  exile.     And  whither  will  he  direct  his  tool- 
steps?     In  any  well-ordered  state  the  Laws  will  consider  himv 
an  enemy.     Possibly  in  a  land  of  misrule  like  Thessaly  he  maybe 
welcomed  at  first,  and  the  unseemly  narrative  of  his  escape  wB 
be  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  an  amusing  tale.    But  if  ke 
offends  them  he  will  have  to  learn  another  sort  of  lesson.   WS 
he  continue  to  give  lectures  in  virtue?    That  would  hardly h 
decent.      And  how  will  his  children  be  the  gainers  if  he  tikei 
them  into  Thessaly,  and  deprives  them  of  Athenian  citixensbip^ 
Or  if  he  leaves  them  behind,  does  he  expect  that  they  wiD  1* 
better  taken  care  of  by  his   friends  because  he  is  in  Thessaly? 
Will  not  true  friends  care  for  them  equally  whether  he  is  atiw   1 
or  dead  ? 

Finally,  they  exhort  him  to  think  of  justice  first,  and  of  life 
and  children  afterwards.  He  may  now  depart  in  peace  and 
innocence,  a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evil.  But  if  he  breaks 
agreements,  and  returns  evil  for  evil,  they  will  be  angry  with  bim 
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r\  he  lives ;  and  their  brethren  the  Laws  of  the  world  below   Crito. 
receive  him  as  an  enemy.     Such  is  the  mystic  voice  which   Analysis. 
it  always  murmuring  in  his  ears. 

■  That  Socrates  was  not  a  good  citizen  was  a  charge  made  Intkoduc 

TION. 


him  during  his  lifetime,  which  has  been  often  repeated 
B  hter  ages.  The  crimes  of  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Charmides, 
3k>  bad  been  his  pupils,  were  still  recent  in  the  memory  of  the 
restored  democracy.  The  fact  that  he  had  been  neutral  in 
death-struggle  of  Athens  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  popular 
-will.  Plato,  writing  probably  in  the  next  generation,  under- 
the  defence  of  his  friend  and  master  in  this  particular,  not 
%  the  Athenians  of  his  day,  but  to  posterity  and  the  world  at 


Whether  such  an  incident  ever  really  occurred  as  the  visit  of 

'vito  and  the  proposal  of  escape  is  uncertain :  Plato  could  easily 

ave  invented  far  more  than  that  (Phaedr.  275  B);  and  in  the 

flection  of  Crito,  the  aged  friend,  as  the  fittest  person  to  make 

fee  proposal  to  Socrates,  we  seem  to  recognize  the  hand  of  the 

rtist.     Whether  any  one  who  has  been  subjected  by  the  laws  of 

is  country  to  an  unjust  judgment  is  right  in  attempting  to  escape, 

\  a  thesis  about  which  casuists  might  disagree.     Shelley  (Prose 

ITorks,  p.  78)  is  of  opinion  that  Socrates  '  did  well  to  die,'  but  not 

i>r  the  *  sophistical '  reasons  which  Plato  has  put  into  his  mouth. 

kud  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  arguing  that  Socrates  should 

lave  Uved  and  preferred  to  a  glorious  death  the  good  which  he 

mtght  still  be  able  to  perform.     '  A  rhetorician  would  have  had 

much  to  say  upon  that  point'  (50  B).   It  may  be  observed  however 

tbat  Plato  never  intended  to  answer  the  question  of  casuistry,  but 

only  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  patient  virtue  which  refuses  to  do  the 

Wast  evil  in  order  to  avoid  the  greatest,  and  to  show  his  master 

maintaining  in  death  the  opinions  which  he  had  professed  in  his 

Kfc.    Not   *the  world,'  but  the   'one  wise  man,'   is  still   the 

paradox  of  Socrates  in  his  last  hours.      He  must  be  guided  by 

reason,  although  her  conclusions  may  be  fatal  to  him.     The 

lemarkable    sentiment    that    the    many    can    do    neither  good 

nor  evil  is  true,  if  taken  in  the  sense,  which  he  means,  of  moral 

rvil;  in  his  own  words,    'they  cannot  make  a  man  wise  or 

bolish.' 
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The  personification  of  the  Laws, 


CriU. 
IsTRoorc- 

TION. 


This  little  dialogue  is  a  perfect   piece   of  dialectic,  in 
granting  the  'common  principle'  (49  D),  there   is  no  escapii 
from  the  conclusion.     It  is  anticipated  at  the  Y)eginning  by 
dream  of  Socrates  and  the   parody  of  Homer.      The  pei 
fication  of  the  Laws,  and  of  their  brethren  the  Laws  in  the 
below,  is  one  of  the  noblest  and  boldest  figures  of  speech  wl 
occur  in  Plato. 


CRITO. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Socrates.  Crito. 

Scene:— The  Prison  of  Socrates. 

Socrates.  Why  have  you  come  at  this  hour,  Crito?  it  must  chu. 

[>c  quite  early?  Socratbs, 

Crito.  Yes,  certainly.  ^■*'~- 

Soc.   What  is  the  exact  time?  Crito  app«rf 

9X  break  of 

O.  The  dawn  is  breaking.  dawn  in  the 

Soc,   I  wonder  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  would  let  ^^°^ 

you  in.  whom  he 

Cr.   He  knows  me,  because  I  often  come  Socrates ;  more-  ^***  ****^ 
over,  I  have  done  him  a  kindness. 
Soc,  And  are  you  only  just  arrived? 
O*.  No,  I  came  some  time  ago. 

Soc,  Then  why  did  you  sit  and  say  nothing,  instead  of  at 
once  awakening  me? 

Cr,  I  should  not  have  liked  myself,  Socrates,  to  be  in  such 
great  trouble  and  unrest  as  you  are — indeed  I  should  not :  I 
liave  been  watching  with  amazement  your  peaceful  slumbers ; 
and  for  that  reason  I  did  not  awake  you,  because  I  wished  to 
minimize  the  pain.  I  have  always  thought  you  to  be  of  a 
happy  disposition ;  but  never  did  I  see  anything  like  the  easy, 
tranquil  manner  in  which  you  bear  this  calamity. 

^.  Why,  Crito,  when  a  man  has  reached  my  age  he  ought 
not  to  be  repining  at  the  approach  of  death. 

Cr,  And  yet  other  old  men  find  themselves  in  similar  mis- 
fortunes, and  age  does  not  prevent  them  from  repining. 
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The  vision  of  Socrates. 


CHU. 

SrX'RATBS, 

Ckito. 

The  ship  from 

Ddosb 

expected. 


A  Tirion  of  a 
(air  woman 
who  pro* 
phestesin  the 
language  of 
Homer  that 
Socrates  will 
die  on  the 
third  day. 


Soc.  That  is  true.     But  you  have  not  told  me  why 
come  at  this  early  hour. 

Cr.  I  come  to  bring  you  a  message  which  is  sad  and 
ful;  not,  as  I  believe,  to  yourself,  but  to  all  of  us  who 
your  friends,  and  saddest  of  all  to  me. 

Sac,  What?     Has  the  ship  come  from  Deles,  on  the 
of  which  I  am  to  die? 

Cr.   No,  the  ship  has  not  actually  arrived,  but  she  will] 
ably  be  here  to-day,  as  persons  who  have  come  from 
tell  me  that  they  left  her  there ;  and  therefore  to-mom>w, 
crates,  will  be  the  last  day  of  your  life. 

Soc,  Very  well,  Crito ;  if  such  is  the  will  of  God,  I  a 
willing ;  but  my  belief  is  that  there  will  be  a  delay  of  a  day. 

Cr.  Why  do  you  think  so? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you.     I  am  to  die  on  the  day  after  the 
of  the  ship. 

Cr.  Yes ;  that  is  what  the  authorities  say. 

Soc.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  ship  will  be  here  nntflti^t 
morrow;  this  I  infer  from  a  vision  which  I  had  last  ni^ffj 
rather  only  just  now,  when  you  fortunately  allowed  metBj 
sleep. 

Cr.  And  what  was  the  nature  of  the  vision? 

Soc.  There  appeared  to  me  the  likeness  of  a  woman,  Mf- 
and  comely,  clothed  in  bright  raiment,  who  called  to  me  and 
said :    O  Socrates, 

*  The  third  day  hence  to  fertile  Phthia  shalt  thou  go^.* 

Cr.  What  a  singular  dream,  Socrates! 

Svc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  meaning,  Crito,  I 
think. 

Cr.  Yes;  the  meaning  is  only  too  clear.     But,  oh!  my  be* 
loved  Socrates,  let  me  entreat  you  once  more  to  take  mj 
advice  and  escape.     For  if  you  die  1  shall  not  only  lose  a 
friend  who  can  never  be  replaced,  but  there  is  another  evil: 
people  who  do  not  know  you  and  me  will  believe  that  I  mij^ 
have  saved  you  if  I  had  been  willing  to  give  money,  but  that 
I  did  not  care.     Now,  can  there  be  a  worse  disgrace  than 
this— that  1  should  be  thought  to  value  money  more  than  the 
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f  a  friend?     For  the  many  will  not  be  persuaded  that  I   Crito. 
ed  you  to  escape,  and  that  you  refused.  Socratbs, 

f.   But  why,  my  dear  Crito,  should  we  care  about  the  ^""^• 
on  of  the  many?     Good  men,  and  they  are  the  only 
)iis  who  are  worth  considering,  will  think  of  these  things 

•  as  they  occurred. 

r.  But  you  see;  Socrates,  that  the  opinion  of  the  many  Onto  by  a 
Jt  be  regarded,  for  what  is  now  happening  shows  that  they  ][![If,2^ 
I  do  the  greatest  evil  to  any  one  who  has  lost  their  good  tno  to  in- 

duce  Socrates 
^On-  to  make  hi. 

Stv.  I  only  wish  it  were  so,  Crito;   and  that  the  many  escape, 
aid  do  the  greatest  evil ;  for  then  they  would  also  be  able  ^-^^^^^ 
do  the  greatest  good  —  and  what  a  fine  thing  this  would  be !   provided  and 
t  in  reality  they  can  do  neither ;  for  they  cannot  make  a  ^^^'to 
n  either  wise  or  foolish ;  and  whatever  they  do  is  the  result  any  one. 
chance. 

Sr.  Well,  I  will  not  dispute  with  you ;  but  please  to  tell  me, 
xates,  whether  you  are  not  acting  out  of  regard  to  me  and 
ir  other  friends :  are  you  not  afraid  that  if  you  escape  from 
ion  we  may  get  into  trouble  with  the  informers  for  having 
en  you  away,  and  lose  either  the  whole  or  a  great  part  of 
property;  or  that  even  a  worse  evil  may  happen  to  us? 
w,  if  you  fear  on  our  account,  be  at  ease ;  for  in  order  to 
e  you,  we  ought  surely  to  run  this,  or  even  a  greater 
;  be  persuaded,  then,  and  do  as  I  say. 
5tv.  Yes,  Crito,  that  is  one  fear  which  you  mention,  but  by 
means  the  only  one. 

>.  Fear  not  —  there  are  persons  who  are  willing  to  get 
I  out  of  prison  at  no  great  cost ;  and  as  for  the  informers, 
y  are  far  from  being  exorbitant  in  their  demands  —  a  litde 
ney  will  satisfy  them.  My  means,  which  are  certainly 
pie,  are  at  your  service,  and  if  you  have  a  scruple  about 
inding  all  mine,  here  are  strangers  who  will  give  you  the 
;  of  theirs;  and  one  of  them,  Simmias  the  Theban,  has 
»ught  a  large  sum  of  money  for  this  very  piupose ;  and 
bes  and  many  others  are  prepared  to  spend  their  money  in 
ping  you  to  escape.     I  say,  therefore,  do  not  hesitate  on 

•  account,  and  do  not  say,  as  you  did  in  the  court  *,  that  you 

>  Cp.  Apol.  37  C,  D. 
OL.  11. — 10 
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Crit0. 

sockatbs, 
Cmito. 


He  \s  not 
justified  in 
thntwing 
uwuy  hiH 
life:  hewUl 
Ite  deMrtinfc 
hik  children* 
and  will  bring 
the  reproach 
of  cowardice 
on  his  friends. 


Sis  I  »tr<*  i^ 
our  \A  those 
M  )u>  must 
Ik-  k^iiiilitl 


The  arguments  of  Crito. 

will  have  a  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to  do  with  yourself  aof- 
where  else.  For  men  will  love  you  in  other  places  to  wi 
you  may  go,  and  not  in  Athens  only ;  there  are  friends 
mine  in  Thessaly,  if  you  like  to  go  to  them,  who  will  valoe 
protect  you,  and  no  Thessalian  will  give  you  any 
Nor  can  I  think  that  you  are  at  all  justified,  Socrates,  i 
betraying  your  own  life  when  you  might  be  saved ;  in 
thus  you  are  playing  into  the  hands  of  your  enemies,  lAi 
are  hurrying  on  your  destruction.  And  further  I  should  flf; 
that  you  are  deserting  your  own  children;  for  you 
bring  them  up  and  educate  them ;  instead  of  which  yoo  gii 
away  and  leave  them,  and  they  will  have  to  take  their  duooe; 
and  if  they  do  not  meet  with  the  usual  fate  of  orphans,  te 
will  be  small  thanks  to  you.  No  man  should  bring  childRl 
into  the  world  who  is  unwilling  to  persevere  to  the  end  k 
their  nurture  and  education.  But  you  appear  to  be  choooil 
the  easier  part,  not  the  better  and  manlier,  which  would  hue 
been  more  becoming  in  one  who  professes  to  care  for  vifW 
in  all  his  actions,  like  yourself.  And  indeed,  I  am  ashafflti 
not  only  of  you,  but  of  us  who  are  your  friends,  when  I  rdkcl 
that  the  whole  business  will  be  attributed  entirely  to  our 
of  courage.  The  trial  need  never  have  come  on,  or  w^^ 
have  been  manaj;ed  differently ;  and  this  last  act,  or  crownrng 
folly,  will  seem  to  have  occurred  through  oiur  negligence  and 
cowaRlice.  who  might  have  saved  you,  if  we  had  been  good  fori 
anything ;  and  you  might  have  saved  yourself,  for  there  wis 
no  difficulty  at  all.  See  now,  Socrates,  how  sad  and  discredil- 
able  are  the  consequences,  both  to  us  and  you.  Make  op 
your  mind  then,  or  rather  have  your  mind  already  madenpi 
for  the  time  of  deliberation  is  over,  and  there  is  only  o« 
thing  to  be  done,  which  must  be  done  this  very  night,  and  if 
we  delay  at  all  will  be  no  longer  practicable  or  possible;  * 
beseerh  you  therefore,  Socrates,  be  persuaded  by  me,  and  do 
as  1  s»iy. 

\'«-.   Dear  Crito,  your  zeal  is  invaluable,  if  a  right  one;  b^ 
if  wrong,  the  greater  the  zeal  the  greater  the  danger;  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  consider  whether  I  shall  or  shall  not  do 
as  you  say.     For  I  am  and  always  have  been  one  of  those 
natures  who  must  be  guided  by  reason,  whatever  the  reason 
may  be  which  upon  reflection  appears  to  me  to  be  the  best; 
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low  that  this  chance  has  befallen  me,  I  cannot  repudiate  Crito. 
wn  words :   the  principles  which  I  have  hitherto  honoured   Socrates, 
revered  I  still  honour,  and  unless  we  can  at  once  find  ^"''^^' 
r  and  better  principles,  I  am  certain  not  to  agree  with  you ; 
lot  even  if  the  power  of  the  multitude  could  inflict  many 
I  imprisonments,  confiscations,  deaths,  frightening  us  like 
Iren  with  hobgoblin  terrors*.     What  will  be  the  fairest 

of   considering   the  question?     Shall  I  return  to  your 
argument  about  the  opinons  of  men? — we  were  saying 

some  of  them  are  to  be  regarded,  and  others  not. 
n  were  we  right  in  maintaining  this  before  I  was  con- 
med?  And  has  the  argument  which  was  once  good 
r  proved  to  be  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking  —  mere  childish 
isense?  That  is  what  I  want  to  consider  with  your  help, 
to: — whether,  under  my  present  circumstances,  the  argu- 
nt  api>ears  to  be  in  any  way  different  or  not ;  and  is  to  be 
Dwed  by  me  or  disallowed.  That  argument,  which,  as  I 
ieve,  is  maintained  by  many  persons  of  authority,  was  to 
J  effect,  as  I  was  saying,  that  the  opinions  of  some  men  are 
be  regarded,  and  of  other  men  not  to  be  regarded.  Now 
a,  Crito,  are  not  going  to  die  to-morrow  —  at  least,  there  is  no 
man  probability  of  this  —  and  therefore  you  are  disinterested 
i  not  liable  to  be  deceived  by  the  circumstances  in  which 
uare  placed.  Tell  me  then,  whether  I  am  right  in  saying  Ought  he  to 
It  some  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  some  men  only,  are  to  '**"**!^  *^, . 

*  '^   .  .    .  '  opinion  of  the 

valued,  and  that  other  opinions,  and  the  opinions  of  other  many  or  of 
n,  are  not  to  be  valued.     I  ask  you  whether  I  was  right  in  *.*  ^""^^  °f^^ 

.       ,    ,  ,  ^  wise  or  of  the 

intaining  this?  unwise r 

Qr,  Certainly. 

Soc.  The  good  are  to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  bad? 

Cr.  Yes. 

Siv.  And   the  opinions   of   the  wise   are   good,  and   the 

nions  of  the  unwise  are  evil? 

Cr.  Certainly. 

Siv.  And  what  was  said  about  another  matter?     Is  the 

)il  who   devotes   himself   to    the  practice   of   gymnastics 

posed  to  attend  to  the  praise  and  blame  and  opinion  of 

ry  man,  or  of  one  man  only  —  his  physician  or  trainer, 

)ever  he  may  be? 

*  Cp.  Apol.  30  C. 
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First  principles. 


SotRATES 

Ckito. 


The  opinion 
of  the  one 
wise  man  is  to 
be  followed. 


Cr,  Of  one  man  only. 

S(^.  And  he  ought  to  fear  the  censure  and  welcome 
praise  of  that  one  only,  and  not  of  the  many? 

Cr,  Clearly  so. 

Soc,  And  he  ought  to  act  and  train,  and  eat  and  diinka 
the  way  which  seems  good  to  his  single  master  who  Imj 
understanding,  rather  than  according  to  the  opinion  of  i\ 
other  men  put  together? 

Cr.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  he  disobeys  and  disregards  the  opinion  oil 
approval  of  the  one,  and  regards  the  opinion  of  the  maf  | 
who  have  no  understanding,  will  he  not  suffer  evil? 

Cr.  Certainly  he  will. 

Soc.  And  what  will  the  evil  be,  whither  tending  and  will  ^ 
affecting,  in  the  disobedient  person? 

Cr.  Clearly,  affecting  the  body;  that  is  what  is  destroyei! 
by  the  enl. 

Soc.  Very  good;  and  is  not  this  true,  Crito,  of  odur 
things  which  we  need  not  separately  enumerate?  I> 
questions  of  just  and  unjust,  fair  and  foul,  good  and  evi, 
which  are  the  subjects  of  our  present  consultation,  ou^tit 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  many  and  to  fear  them ;  or  tk 
opinion  of  the  one  man  who  has  understanding?  ought  fC 
not  to  fear  and  reverence  him  more  than  all  the  rest  of  ^ 
world :  and  if  we  desert  him  shall  we  not  destroy  and  injure 
that  princi{)le  in  us  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  improved 
by  justice  and  deteriorated  by  injustice; — there  is  such* 
principle  ? 

Cr.  Certainly  there  is,  Socrates. 

S(h\  Take  a  parallel  instance: — if,  acting  under  the  advic* 
of  those  who  have  no  understanding,  we  destroy  that  wli<> 
is  improved  by  health  and  is  deteriorated  by  disease,  ^'ow 
life  be  worth  having?     And  that  which  has  been  destroyed 
is  —  the  body? 

Cr.  Yes. 

Soc.  Could  we  live,  having  an  evil  and  corrupted  body? 

Cr.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  will  life  be  worth  having,  if  that  higher  part  ol 
man  be  destroyed,  which  is  improved  by  justice  and  depravec 
by   injustice?     Do   we  suppose   that   principle,  whatever  i 
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ay  be  in  man,  which  has  to  do  with  justice  and  injustice,  to   CHto. 

5  inferior  to  the  body?  Socrates, 

Cr.  Certainly  not.  ^'"^^• 

Soc,  More  honourable  than  the  body? 
Cr.  Far  more. 

Soc,  Then,  my  friend,  we  must  not  regard  what  the  many  no  matter 
,y  of  us :  but  what  he,  the  one  man  who  has  understanding  ^***'  **** 

"^  ^    many  say 

r  just  and  imjust,  will  say,  and  what  the  truth  will  say.   ofu». 
nd  therefore  you  begin  in  error  when  yOu  advise  that  we 
lould  regard  the  opinion  of  the  many  about  just  and  unjust, 
xxi    and     evil,    honourable    and     dishonourable. — *Well,* 
ime  one  will  say,  *  but  the  many  can  kill  us.' 
Cr.  Yes,  Socrates ;  that  will  clearly  be  the  answer. 
Soc,  And  it  is  true :   but  still  I  find  with  surprise  that  the  Not  life,  but  a 
.d  argument  is  unshaken  as  ever.     And  I  should  like  to  ^^itfli'^ 
now  whether  I  may  say  the  same  of  another  proposition —  valued 
lat  not  life,  but  a  good  life,  is  to  be  chiefly  valued? 
Cr,  Yes,  that  also  remains  unshaken. 
Soc,  And  a  good  life  is  equivalent  to  a  just  and  honourable 
fne  —  that  holds  also? 
Cr,  Yes,  it  does. 

Soc,  From  these  premisses  I  proceed  to  argue  the  question 
whether  I  ought  or  ought  not  to  try  and  escape  without  the 
consent  of  the   Athenians:    and   if   I    am  clearly  right  in 
escaping,  then  I  will  make  the  attempt ;   but  if  not,  I  will 
abstain.     The  other  considerations  which  you  mention,  of 
money  and  loss  of  character  and  the  duty  of  educating  one's 
children,  are,  I  fear,  only  the  doctrines  of  the  multitude,  who 
^ould  be  as  ready  to  restore  people  to  life,  if  they  were  able, 
as  they  are  to  put  them  to  death  —  and  with  as  little  reason. 
But  now,  since  the  argument  has  thus  far  prevailed,  the  only  Admitting 
question  which   remains   to   be   considered    is,   whether  we  'I^^^p""- 
*«all  do  rightly  either  in  escaping  or  in  suffering  others  to   i  to  try  and 
aid  in  our  escape  and  paying  them  in  money  and  thanks,  «*<»?«  0'"°'^ 
or  whether  in  reality  we  shall  not  do  rightly ;    and  if  the 
latter,  then  death  or  anjr  other  calamity  which  may  ensue 
on  my  remaining  here  must  not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
calculation. 

Cr,  I  think  that  you  are  right,  Socrates ;  how  then  shall 
we  proceed? 


ISO 


First  principles. 


Crito. 

Socrates, 
Crito. 


May  we  K>me- 
tirne^  do  evil 
that  good 
may  come  ? 


May  we 

render  evil 
fur  evil  ? 


Soc,  Let  us  consider  the  matter  together,  and  do  joij 
either  refute  me  if  you  can,  and  I  will  be  convinced ;  or  eki 
cease,  my  dear  friend,  from  repeating  to  me  that  I  ought  lij 
escape  against  the  wishes  of  the  Athenians:  for  I  hi|^l 
value  your  attempts  to  persuade  me  to  do  so,  but  I  maf  Ht] 
be  persuaded  against  my  own  better  judgment.  And  nori 
please  to  consider  my  first  position,  and  try  how  yoa 
best  answer  me. 

Cr,  I  will. 

Soc.  Are  we  to  say  that  we  are  never  intentionally  to  dft 
wrong,  or  that  in  one  way  we  ought  and  in  another  way 
ought  not  to  do  wrong,  or  is  doing  wrong  always  evil  lal 
dishonourable,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  as  has  bed 
already  acknowledged  by  us?  Are  all  our  former  adn«- 
sions  which  were  made  within  a  few  days  to  be  tbion 
away  ?  And  have  we,  at  our  age,  been  earnestly  discomsng 
with  one  another  all  our  life  long  only  to  discover  that  le 
are  no  better  than  children?  Or,  in  spite  of  the  opinioiio^ 
the  many,  and  in  spite  of  consequences  whether  better  or 
worse,  shall  we  insist  on  the  truth  of  what  was  then  saidi 
that  injustice  is  always  an  evil  and  dishonour  to  him  who 
acts  unjustly?     Shall  we  say  so  or  not? 

Cr,  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  we  must  do  no  wrong? 

Cr.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Nor   when    injured    injure   in   return,    as   the  iwnf 
imagine ;   for  we  must  injure  no  one  at  all^? 

Cr.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  Again,  Crito,  may  we  do  evil? 

Cr.  Surely  not,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  what  of  doing  evil  in  return  for  evil,  which  is  tl* 
riiorality  of  the  many  —  is  that  just  or  not? 

Cr.  Not  just. 

Soc.  For  doing  evil  to  another  is  the  same  as  injuring 
him? 

Cr.  Very  true. 

Soc.  Then  we  ought  not  to  retaliate  or  render  evil  for  evU 
to  any  one,  whatever  evil  we  may  have  suffered  from  him. 
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But  I  would  have  you  consider,  Crito,  whether  you  really  Crito. 
mean  what  you  are  saying.     For  this  opinion  has  never  been  Socratbs, 
lidd,  and  never  will  be  held,  by  any  considerable  number  of  ^"*^°- 
[XRons ;  and  those  who  are  agreed  and  those  who  are  not 
Bgreed  upon  this  point  have  no  common  ground,  and  can 
only  despise  one  another  when  they  see  how  widely  they 
iMer.    Tell  me,  then,  whether  you  agree  with  and  assent  to  Or  u  evil 
noy  first   principle,   that   neither  injury   nor  retaliation  nor  dw^^^cvn? 
warding  off  evil  by  evil  is  ever  right.     And  shall  that  be  the  Are  you  of  the 
premiss  of  our  argument?     Or  do  you  decline  and  dissent  ^or^c"i„ 
&Dm  this?     For  so  I  have  ever  thought,  and  continue  to  about  aii  thu? 
Aink ;  but,  if  you  are  of  another  opinion,  let  me  hear  what 
|rou  have  to  say.     If,  however,  you  remain  of  the  same  mind 
Eis  formerly,  I  will  proceed  to  the  next  step. 

Cr.  You  may  proceed,  for  I  have  not  changed  my  mind.       crfto  assents. 
Soc.  Then  I  will  go  on  to  the  next  point,  which  may  be 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question : —  Ought  a  man  to  do  what  he  Then  ought 
admits  to  be  right,  or  ought  he  to  betray  the  right?  d^Trn  t 

Cr,  He  ought  to  do  what  he  thinks  right. 
Soc,  But  if  this  is   true,  what   is   the   application?      In 
leaving  the  prison  against  the  will  of  the  Athenians,  do  I 
^wrong  any?  or  rather  do  I  not  wrong  those  whom  I  ought 
least  to  wrong?     Do  I  not  desert  the  principles  which  were 
acknowledged  by  us  to  be  just  —  what  do  you  say? 
Qr,  I  cannot  tell,  Socrates ;  for  I  do  not  know. 
6iv.  Then  consider  the  matter  in  this  way : —  Imagine  that  The  Uws 
I  am  about  to  play  truant  (you  may  call  the  proceeding  by  ^""Jj^^^^j^^, 
any  name  which  you  like),  and  the  laws  and  the  government  him.— Can  a 
come  and   interrogate  me:    'Tell  us,   Socrates,'  they  say;    ^^^i^^iawis" 
what  are  you  about?  are  you  not  going  by  an  act  of  yours  set  aside? 
^0  overturn  us  —  the  laws,  and  the  whole  state,  as  far  as  in 
you  lies?     Do  you  imagine  that  a  state  can  subsist  and  not 
^  overthrown,  in  which  the  decisions  of  law  have  no  power, 
Ware  set  aside  and  trampled  upon  by  individuals?  *     What 
will  be  our  answer,   Crito,  to   these   and   the   like  words? 
Any  one,  and  especially  a  rhetorician,  will  have  a  good  deal 
to  say  on  behalf  of  the  law  which  requires  a  sentence  to  be 
carried  out.     He  will  argue  that  this  law  should  not  be  set 
aside ;  and  shall  we  reply,  *  Yes ;  but  the  state  has  injured  us 
and  given  an  unjust  sentence.'     Suppose  I  say  that? 
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Crito. 

socratks, 
Crito. 

Has  he  any 
&ult  to  find 
with  themT 


No  man  has 
any  right  to 
strike  a  blow 
at  his  country 
any  more  than 
at  his  father 
or  mother. 


Cr.  Very  good,  Socrates. 

Soc,  'And  was  that  our  agreement  with  you?'  the  bv] 
would  answer ;  '  or  were  you  to  abide  by  the  sentence  of 
state?*     And  if  I  were  to  express  my  astonishment  at 
words,   the   law  would   probably   add:    'Answer, 
instead  of  oi>ening  your  eyes  —  you  are  in  the  habit  of 
and  answering  questions.     Tell  us, —  What  complaint 
you  to  make  against  us  which  justifies  you  in  attempting  tol 
destroy  us  and  the  state?     In  the  first  place  did  we  Bd 
bring  you  into  existence?     Your  father  mafried  your  motfaff: 
by  our  aid  and  begat  you.     Say  whether  you  have  anyob-i 
jection  to  urge  against  those  of  us  who  regulate  marriage?' 
None,  1  should  reply.     'Or  against  those  of  us  who  iftff 
birth   regulate   the   nurture  and   education   of    children,  il 
which  you  also  were  trained?     Were  not  the  laws,  wliicl« 
have  the  charge  of  education,  right  in  conunanding  joor 
father   to   train  you  in   music  and   gymnastic? '     Ri^  I 
should  reply.     '  Well  then,  since  you  were  brought  into  tiie 
world  and  nurtured  and  educated  by  us,  can  you  deny  in  die 
first  place  that  you  are  our  child  and  slave,  as  your  fatbefl 
were  before  you  ?     And  if  this  is  true  you  are  not  on  eqnil 
terms  with  us ;  nor  can  you  think  that  you  have  a  right  to  (to 
to  us  what  we  are  doing  to  you.     Would  you  have  any  light 
to  strike  or  revile  or  do  any  other  evil  to  your  father  or  yoor 
master,  if  you  had  one,  because  you  have  been  struck  or 
reviled  by  him,  or  received  some  other  evil  at  his  hands?— 
you  would  not   say  this?     And   because  we  think  right  to 
destroy  you,  do  you  think  that  you  have  any  right  to  destroj 
us  in  return,  and  your  country  as  far  as  in  you  lies?    WH 
you,  O  professor  of  true  virtue,  pretend  that  you  are  justified 
in  this?     Has  a  philosopher  like  you  failed  to  discover  that 
our  countr\'  is  more  to  be  valued  and  higher  and  holier  far 
than  mother  or  father  or  any  ancestor,  and  more  to  be  re- 
garded in  the  eyes  of  the  gods  and  of  men  of  understanding? 
also  to  he  soothed,  and  gently  and  reverently  entreated  when 
angry,  even  more  than  a  father,  and  either  to  be  persuaded, 
or   if   not    persuaded,    to    be    obeyed?     And    when  we  are 
punished  by  her,  whether  with  imprisonment  or  stripes,  the 
punishment  is  to  be  endured  in  silence;   and  if  she  lead  ns 
to  wounds  or  death  in  battle,  thither  we  follow  as  is  right; 
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y  any  one  yield  or  retreat  or  leave  his  rank,  but  CHtp. 
battle  or  in  a  court  of  law,  or  in  any  other  place,  sockatks, 
•  what  his  city  and  his  country  order  him ;  or  he  ^**'*^- 
e  their  view  of  what  is  just :   and  if  he  may  do  no 
)   his   father   or   mother,  much   less   may  he   do 

his  country.'     What  answer  shall  we  make  to 

Do  the  laws  speak  truly,  or  do  they  not? 
nk  that  they  do. 

;n  the  laws  will  say :  *  Consider,  Socrates,  if  we 
ig  truly  that  in  your  present  attempt  you  are 
o  us  an  injury.  For,  having  brought  you  into 
and  nurtured  and  educated  you,  and  given  you 
other  citizen  a  share  in  every  good  which  we  had 

further  proclaim  to  any  Athenian  by  the  liberty 
How  him,  that  if  he  does  not  like  us  when  he  has 
age  and  has  seen  the  ways  of  the  city,  and  made 
ntance,  he  may  go  where  he  pleases  and  take  his 
him.     None  of  us  laws  will  forbid  him  or  interfere 

Any  one  who  does  not  like  us  and  the  city,  and  The  Laws 
to  emigrate  to  a  colony  or  to  any  other  city,  may  ^^l^^ 
le  likes,  retaining  his  property.     But  he  who  has  implied  agree 
of  the  manner   in  which  we   order   justice  and  ^Lt^ 
the  state,  and  still  remains,  has  entered  into  an  he  u  not  at 
itract  that  he  will  do  as  we  command  him.     And  ^reakVihis 
jobeys  us  is,  as  we  maintain,  thrice  wrong;  first,  pleasure. 

disobeying  us  he  is  disobeying  his  parents; 
Decause  we  are  the  authors  of  his  education ; 
ause  he  has  made  an  agreement  with  us  that  he 
bey  our  commands ;  and  he  neither  obeys  them 
:es  us  that  oiu*  commands  are  unjust ;  and  we  do 

impose   them,  but   give  him  the  alternative  of 

convincing  us; — that  is  what  we  offer,  and  he 
r. 

ire  the  sort  of  accusations  to  which,  as  we  were 
1,  Socrates,  will  be  exposed  if  you  accomplish 
ions;  you,  above  all  other  Athenians.'  Suppose 
:,  why  I  rather  than  anybody  else?  they  will 
t  upon  me  that  I  above  all  other  men  have 
red  the  agreement.  *  There  is  clear  proof,' 
ly,  '  Socrates,  that  we  and  the  city  were  not  dis- 
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Critf.  pleasing  to  you.     Of  all  Athenians  you  have  been  the  malt 

bTKRATms.       coa<itant  resident  in  the  city,  which,  as  you  never  leave,  jfavj 
^""*'  may  be  supposed  to  love  *.     For  you  never  went  out  of 

city  either  to  see  the  games,  except  once  when  you  went 
the  Isthmus,  or  to  any  other  place  unless  when  you  were 
military  service;  nor  did  you  travel  as  other  men  da   Nvj 
had  you  any  curiosity  to  know  other  states  or  their  Ian: 
your  affections  did  not  go  beyond  us  and  our  state ;  we 
your  special  favourites,  and  you  acqtiiesced  in  our  govcn^j 
ment  of  you ;  and  here  in  this  city  you  begat  your  duUn^j 
which  is  a  proof  of  your  satisfaction.     Moreover,  you 
in  the  course  of  the  trial,  if  you  had  liked,  have  fixed 
penalty  at  banishment ;  the  state  which  refuses  to  let  yoDpi 
now  would  have  let  you  go  then.     But  you  pretended  thatfft 
preferred  death  to  exile  ^  and  that  you  were  not  unwilliiigtoj 
die.     And  now  you  have  forgotten   these  fine  sendmeal^ 
and  pay  no  respect  to  us  the  laws,  of  whom  you  are  At 
destroyer ;  and  are  doing  what  only  a  miserable  slave  wtirilj 
do,  running  away  and  turning  your  back  upon  the  coinpiclli 
and  agreements  which  you  made  as  a  citizen.     And  fint<({ 
all  answer  this  very  question :  Are  we  right  in  saying  M 
you  agreed  to  be  governed  according  to  us  in  deed,  fll 
not  in  word  only?     Is  that  true  or  not?'     How  shall** 
answer,  Crito?     Must  we  not  assent? 
Cr.  We  cannot  help  it,  Socrates. 
rhi>  j,:Trc-  S<h\  Then  will  they  not  say :   *  You,  Socrates,  are  breaking 

mcnt  he  IN        ^^  covenants  and  agreements  which  you  made  with  us  at 

now  !;'''>"»«  . 

lo  break.  your  leisure,  not  in  any  haste  or  under  any  compulsion  oi 

deception,  but  after  you  have  had  seventy  years  to  think 
of  them,  during  which  time  you  were  at  liberty  to  leave 
the  city,  if  we  w^ere  not  to  your  mind,  or  if  oiu^  covenants 
appeared  to  you  to  be  unfair.     You  had  your  choice,  and 
might  have  gone  either  to  Lacedaemon  or  Crete,  both  whidi 
states  are  often  praised  by  you  for  their  good  government, 
or  to  some  other  Hellenic  or  foreign  state.     Whereas  yon,  \ 
above  all  other  Athenians,  seemed  to  be  so  fond  of  the  state, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  us  her  laws  (and  who  would  care  abort 
a  state  which  has  no  laws?),  that  you  never  stirred  out  of  her; 

»  Cp.  Phaedr.  230  C.  •  Cp.  Apol.  37  D. 
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pit  halt,  the  blind,  the  maimed  were  not  more  stationary  Crtia. 
m  her  than  you  were.     And  now  you  run  away  and  forsake  socratbs. 
pmr  agreements.     Not  so,  Socrates,  if  you  will   take  our 
iHhrice ;  do  not  make  yourself  ridiculous  by  escaping  out  of 
ifccity. 

*  For  just  consider,  if  you  transgress  and  err  in  this  sort  of  if  he  does  he 
qpjr,  what  good  will  you  do  either  to  yoiu-self  or  to  your  ^enlS'wui 
?     That  your  friends  will  be  driven  into  exile  and  wiii  disgrace 


Btfrived  of  citizenship,  or  will  lose  their  property,  is  "^  ' 
Okrably  certain ;  and  you  yourself,  if  you  fly  to  one  of  the 
Mpq^bouring  cities,  as,  for  example,  Thebes  or  Megara, 
of  which  are  well  governed,  will  come  to  them  as  an 
y,  Socrates,  and  their  government  will  be  against  you, 
all  patriotic  citizens  will  cast  an  evil  eye  upon  you  as 
sobverter  of  the  laws,  and  you  will  confirm  in  the  minds  of 
judges  the  justice  of  their  own  condemnation  of  you. 
'Vr  he  who  is  a  corrupter  of  the  laws  is  more  than  likely  to 
«  a  corrupter  of  the  young  and  foolish  portion  of  mankind. 
W3L  3rou  then  flee  from  well-ordered  cities  and  virtuous 
licn?  and  is  existence  worth  having  on  these  terms?  Or 
rjD  you  go  to  them  without  shame,  and  talk  to  them, 
Qciates?  And  what  will  you  say  to  them?  What  you 
By  here  about  virtue  and  justice  and  institutions  and  laws 
ong  the  best  things  among  men?  Would  that  be  decent 
€  you?  Surely  not.  But  if  you  go  away  from  well- 
ptvemed  states  to  Crito's  friends  in  Thessaly,  where  there 
i  great  disorder  and  licence,  they  will  be  charmed  to  hear 
be  tale  of  your  escape  from  prison,  set  of!  with  ludicrous 
piiticnlars  of  the  manner  in  which  you  were  wrapped  in  a 
jB^t^"  or  some  other  disguise,  and  metamorphosed  as  the 
temner  is  of  runaways ;  but  will  there  be  no  one  to  remind 
that  in  your  old  age  you  were  not  ashamed  to  violate 
most  sacred  laws  from  a  miserable  desire  of  a  little  more 
?  Perhaps  not,  if  you  keep  them  in  a  good  temper ;  but 
they  are  out  of  temper  you  will  hear  many  degrading 
ittigs;  you  win  live,  but  how? — as  the  flatterer  of  all  men, 
the  servant  of  all  men;  and  doing  what? — eating  and 
drmking  in  Thessaly,  having  gone  abroad  in  order  that  you 
Day  get  a  dinner.  And  where  will  be  your  fine  sentiments 
ibout  justice  and  virtue?     Say  that  you  wish  to  live  for  the 
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Critfi.  sake  of  your  children  —  you  want    to  bring   them  up 

Shkhatss,       educate  them  —  will  you  take  them  into  Thessaly  and  de 
cwTo.  them   of  Athenian   citizenship?     Is    this   the   benefit 

you  will  confer  upon   them?     Or  are  you   under  the 
pression   that  they  will   be  better  cared    for  and  edi 
here  if  you  are  still  alive,  although  absent  from  them: 
your  friends  will  take  care  of  them?     Do  you  fancy  tlut 
you  are  an  inhabitant  of  Thessaly  they  will  take  care  of 
and  if  you  are  an  inhabitant  of  the  other  world  that 
will  not  take  care  of  them?     Nay;    but   if  they  who 
themselves  friends  are  good  for  anything,  they  will  —  to 
sure  they  will. 
Let  him  think       *  Listen,  then,  Socrates,  to  us  who  have  brought  you 

Md"^  «d  '^"^^  "o^  ^^  ^^^^  *"^  children  first,  and  of  justice  aft< 
children  after-  but  of  justice  first,  that  you  may  be  justified   before 
"^'^  princes  of  the  world  below.     For  neither  will  you  nor 

that  belong  to  you  be  happier  or  holier  or  juster  in  this 
or  happier  in  another,  if  you  do  as  Crito  bids.  Now 
depart  in  innocence,  a  sufferer  and  not  a  doer  of  evfl; 
victim,  not  of  the  laws  but  of  men.  But  if  you  go 
returning  evil  for  eWl,  and  injury  for  injury,  breaking 
covenants  and  agreements  which  you  have  made  with 
and  wronging  those  whom  you  ought  least  of  all  to  wroogi^ 
that  is  to  say,  yourself,  your  friends,  your  country',  and  m, 
we  shall  be  angr\'  with  you  while  you  live,  and  our  brethren, 
the  laws  in  the  world  below,  will  receive  you  as  an  enemy; 
for  they  will  know  that  you  have  done  your  best  to  destroy 
us.  Listen,  then,  to  us  and  not  to  Crito.* 
The  mystic  This,  dear  Crito,  is  the  voice  which  I  seem   to  hear  mur- 

muring in  my  ears,  like  the  sound  of  the  flute  in  the  ears  of 
the  mystic ;  that  voice,  I  say,  is  humming  in  my  ears,  and 
prevents  me  from  hearing  any  other.  And  I  know  that 
anything  more  which  you  may  say  will  be  vain.  Yet  speak, 
if  you  have  anything  to  say. 

Cr.  I  have  nothing  to  say,  Socrates. 

Siyc.   Leave  me  then,  Crito,  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God,  and  to 
follow  whither  he  leads. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


After  an  interval  of  some  months  or  years,  and  at  Phlius,  a   pkaedo, 

fioim  of  Peloponnesus,  the  tale  of  the  last  hours  of  Socrates  is    analysis. 

narrated   to  Echecrates  and   other  Phliasians   by  Phaedo  the 

*  beloved  disciple.'    The  Dialogue  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  a 

narrative,  because  Socrates  has  to  be  described  acting  as  well  as 

speaking.     The  minutest  particulars  of  the  event  are  interesting 

to  distant  friends,  and  the  narrator  has  an  equal  interest  in  them. 

During  the  voyage  of  the  sacred  ship  to  and  from  Delos,  which 

lias  occupied  thirty  days,  the  execution  of  Socrates  has  been 

deferred.    (Cp.  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  8.  2.)    The  time  has  been  passed  by 

bun  in  conversation  with  a  select  company  of  disciples.     But  now 

the  holy  season  is  over,  and  the  disciples  meet  earlier  than  usual 

in  order  that  they  may  converse  with  Socrates  for  the  last  time. 

Those  who  were    present,  and    those  who    might    have  been 

C]q)ected  to  be  present,  are  mentioned  by  name.     There  are 

Simmias  and  Cebes  (Crito  45  B),  two  disciples  of  Philolaus  whom 

Socrates '  by  his  enchantments  has  attracted  from  Thebes '  (Mem. 

:     iii*  II.  17),  Crito  the  aged  friend,  the  attendant  of  the  prison,  who 

^  b  as  good  as  a  friend  —  these  take  part  in  the  conversation. 

There  are    present  also,  Hermogenes,   from  whom  Xenophon 

derived  his  information  about  the  trial  of  Socrates  (Mem.  iv.  8.  4), 

tbe  'madman  '  Apollodorus  (Symp.  173  D),  Euclid  and  Terpsion 

from  Megara    (cp.  Theaet.  sub  init.),  Ctesippus,  Antisthenes, 

Menexenus,  and  some  other  less-known  members  of  the  Socratic 

circle,  all  of  whom  are  silent  auditors.     Aristippus,  Cleombrotus, 

9  9M.  Plato  are  noted  as  absent.     Almost  as  soon  as  the  friends  of 

Socrates  enter  the  prison  Xanthippe  and  her  children  are  sent 

home  in  the  care  of  one  of  Crito's  servants.     Socrates  himself  has 

just  been  released  from  chains,  and  is  led  by  this  circumstance  to 
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-iM.ui'.  make  the  natural  remark  that  *  pleasure  follows  pain.'    (OisenrJ 

v>.t;.^'>i».        thjc  Plato  is  preparing  the  way  for  his  doctrine  of  the  alt 

^t  opposites.)     'Aesop  would  have  represented  them  in  a  Wit\ 
a  creature  with  two  bodies  and  a  single  head. '  The  mention  of  Aeap  j 
reminds  Cebes  of  a  question  which  had  been  asked  by  Ei 
the  poet  (cp.  ApoL  20  A) :    '  Why  Socrates,  who  was  not  1! 
poetp  while  in  prison  had  been  putting  Aesop  into  verse?'— 'Ife-i 
cause  so\-eral  times  in  his  life  he'  had  been  warned  in  dreams 
he  should  practise  music ;  and  as  he  was  about  to  die  and  ws 
certain  of  what  was  meant,  he  wished  to  fulfil  the  admonitioi  ■ 
the  letter  as  well  as  in  the  spirit,  by  writing  verses  as  wdl  as  bf  | 
cultivating  philosophy.    Tell  this  to  Evenus ;  and  say  that  I  woriii 
have  him  follow  me  in  death.'    '  He  is  not  at  all  the  sort  of  man  M 
comply  with  your  request,  Socrates.'     'Why,  is  he  not  a  phib* 
sopher  ? '    *  Yes.'    '  Then  he  will  be  willing  tp  die,  althoagh  k 
will  not  uke  his  own  life,  for  that  is  held  to  be  unlawful' 

Cebes  asks  why  suicide  is  thought  not  to  be  right,  if  death  is  Ml 
be  accounted  a  good?  Well,  (i)  according  to  one  explanatioi^ 
because  man  is  a  prisoner,  who  must  not  open  the  door  of  li 
pri2<>n  and  run  away  —  this  is  the  truth  in  a  'mystery.'  Or(>) 
rather,  because  he  is  not  his  own  property,  but  a  possessks  of 
the  |^Hls,  and  has  no  right  to  make  away  with  that  whidi  does 
not  tx^Ion^  to  him.  But  why,  asks  Cebes,  if  he  is  a  possessioDof 
tho  t:^vi>.  should  he  wish  to  die  and  leave  them  ?  for  he  is  under 
tlu*»r  piotoction ;  and  surely  he  cannot  take  better  care  of  himsdf 
tS.m  they  take  of  him.  Simmias  explains  that  Cebes  is  \s^ 
\\:U\\\\\'^  to  Socrates,  whom  they  think  too  unmoved  at  the 
ptv^NjHVt  of  leaving  the  gods  and  his  friends.*  Socrates  answers 
t't.it  ho  is  i^oing  to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good,  aod 
jvih.ips  to  better  friends;  and  he  professes  that  he  is  ready  to 
vUiv-nd  himself  against  the  charge  of  Cebes.  The  company  shaD 
tv  hi>  indices,  and  he  hopes  that  he  will  be  more  successfiiliA 
vv»n\  iiu'iuk;  them  than  he  had  been  in  convincing  the  court 

I  ho  philosopher  desires  death  —  which  the  wicked  world  wiD^ 
iiKMituato  that  he  also  deserves:  and  perhaps  he  does,  but  not  in 
.in>  ^ouno  which  they  are  capable  of  understanding.  Enough  of 
I  ho  in :  ilto  real  question  is,  VV^hat  is  the  nature  of  that  death 
\\huh  ho  vlesires?  Death  is  the  separation  of  soul  and  body— 
.ukI  iho  philosopher  desires  such  a  separation.     He  would  like  to 
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freed  from  the  dominion  of  bodily  pleasures  and  of  the  senses,  Pkaedo, 
iiidi  are  always  perturbing  his  mental  vision.  He  wants  to  get  analysis. 
1  of  eyes  and  ears,  and  with  the  light  of  the  mind  only  to 
liold  the  light  of  truth.  All  the  evils  and  impurities  and  neces- 
of  men  come  from  the  body.  And  death  separates  him  from 
corruptions^  which  in  life  he  cannot  wholly  lay  aside.  Why 
should  he  repine  when  the  hour  of  separation  arrives? 
liy,  if  he  is  dead  while  he  lives,  should  he  fear  that  other  death, 
rough  which  alone  he  can  behold  wisdom  in  her  purity  ? 

9  the  philosopher  has  notions  of  good  and  evil  unlike 
of  other  men.  For  they  are  courageous  because  they  are 
raid  of  greater  dangers,  and  temperate  because  they  desire 
"eater  pleasures.  But  he  disdains  this  balancing  of  pleasures 
id  pains,  which  is  the  exchange  of  commerce  and  not  of  virtue. 
n  the  virtues,  including  wisdom,  are  regarded  by  him  only  as 
orifications  of  the  soul.     And  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  . 

tunders  of  the  mysteries  when  they  said,  '  Many  are  the  wand-  * 
carers  but  few  are  the  mystics.'  (Cp.  Matt.  xxii.  14:  'Many  are 
lUed,  but  few  are  chosen.')  And  in  the  hope  that  he  is  one  of 
bese  mystics,  Socrates  is  now  departing.  This  is  his  answer  to 
my  one  who  charges  him  with  indifference  at  the  prospect  of 
eaving  the  gods  and  his  friends. 

Stin,  a  fear  is  expressed  that  the  soul  upon  leaving  the  body 

i&ay  vanish  away  like  smoke  or  air.     Socrates  in  answer  appeals 

^  of  all  to  the  old  Orphic  tradition  that  the  souls  of  the  dead 

ase  in  the  world  below,  and  that  the  living  come  from  them. 

*nus  he  attempts  to  found  on  a  philosophical  assumption  that 

^  opposites  —  e.  g.  less,   greater;   weaker,  stronger;   sleeping, 

taking ;  life,  death  —  are  generated  out  of  each  other.     Nor  can 

tlie  process  of  generation  be  only  a  passage  from  living  to  dying, 

^r  then  all  would  end  in  death.     The  perpetual  sleeper  (£n- 

dymion)  would  be  no  longer  distinguished   from  the   rest  of 

mankind.     The  circle  of  nature  is  not  complete  unless  the  living 

:ome  from  the  dead  as  well  as  pass  to  them. 

The  Platonic  doctrine  of  reminiscence  is  then  adduced  as  a 
onfirmation  of  the  pre-existence  of  the  soul.  Some  proofs  of 
lis  doctrine  are  demanded.  One  proof  given  is  the  same  as  that 
^  the  Meno  (82  foil.),  and  is  derived  from  the  latent  knowledge  of 
athematics,  which  may  be  elicited  from  an  unlearned  person 
VOL.  II. —  1 1 
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Pkatde,  when  a  diagram  is  presented  to  him.     Again,  there  is  a  powcri 

Amalviis.       association,  which  from  seeing  Simmias  may  remember  Cebe% I 
from  seeing  a  picture  of  Simmias  may  remember  Simmias. 
lyre  may  recall  the  player  of  the  lyre,  and  equal  pieces  of' 
or  stone  may  be  associated  with  the  higher  notion  of 
equality.     But  here  observe  that  material  equalities  fall  short  1 
the  conception  of  absolute  equality  with  which  they  are 
pared,  and  which  is  the  measure  of  them.     And  the  measBRi 
standard  must  be  prior  to  that  which  is  measured,  the  ide 
equality  prior  to  the  visible  equals.     And  if  prior  to  them, 
prior  also  to  the  perceptions  of  the  senses  which  recall  them,  \ 
therefore  either  given  before  birth  or  at  birth.     But  all  mea 
not  this  knowledge,  nor  have  any  without  a  process  of 
niscence ;  which  is  a  proof  that  it  is  not  innate  or  given  at 
unless  indeed  it  was  given  and  taken  away*  at  the  same  ii 
But  if  not  given  to  men  in  birth,  it  must  have  been  given 
birth  — this  is  the  only  alternative  which  remains.    And  if  wel 
ideas  in  a  former  state,  then  our  souls  must  have  essted 
must  ha\*e  had  intelligence  in  a  former  state.     The 
of  the  soul  stands  or  falls  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas. 

It  is  objected  by  Simmias  and  Cebes  that  these  arguments 
prove  a  former  and  not  a  future  existence.  Socrates  answers  < 
objection  by  recalling  the  prcWous  argument,  in  which  he 
shown  that  the  living  come  from  the  dead.  But  the  fear  that  tki 
soul  at  departing  may  vanish  into  air  (especially  if  there  is  a**' 
blowing  at  the  time)  has  not  yet  been  charmed  away.  Hept*"] 
ceeds:  When  ue  fear  that  the  soul  will  vanish  away,  let  us  »| 
ourselves  what  is  that  which  we  suppose  to  be  liable  to  dJ*" 
solution  ?  Is  it  the  simple  or  the  compound,  the  unchanging* 
the  changing:,  the  invisible  idea  or  the  visible  object  of  sense. 
Clearly  the  latter  and  not  the  former:  and  therefore  not  thcsoaLI 
whioh  m  her  own  pure  thought  is  unchangeable,  and  only  vh« 
us'.r.g  tho  scr.scs  klescer.ds  into  the  region  of  change.  Again,  tie 
soul  oom:r.a:'.ds.  the  Kviy  serves:  in  this  respect  too  the  soul  is 
ak::^  to  tl'.o  divi:u\  ..nJ.  the  K^dy  to  the  mortal.  And  in  every 
l\^;nt  of  \xw  tho  soul  is  the  image  of  divinity  and  immortalitfi 
a:Ki  the  Ivv.y  ot  the  humar.  and  mortal.  .And  whereas  thebodyis 
ItaMe  to  specvi)  J.iss.  lut;.  n.  the  sou!  is  almost  if  not  quite  indis 
s.^lab'.o.     ^Cp.   Tun.  41   A.)     Yet  even  the  body  may  beprescrve< 
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^^mm.  ages  by  the  embalmer's  art:  how  unlikely,  then,  that  the  soul    Phatdo. 
f =^vill  perish  and  be  dissipated  into  air  while  on  her  way  to  the    Analysis. 
^^piDod  and  wise  God  !     She  has  been  gathered  into  herself,  holding 
from  the  body,  and  practising  death  all  her  life  long,  and  she 
now  finally  released  from  the  errors  and  follies  and  passions  of 

y  and  for  ever  dwells  in  the  company  of  the  gods. 
But  the  soul  which  is  polluted  and  engrossed  by  the  corporeal, 
has  no  eye  except  that  of  the  senses,  and  is  weighed  down 
the  bodily  appetites,  cannot  attain  to  this  abstraction.     In  her 
of  the  world  below  she  lingers  about  the  sepulchre,  loath  to 
nre  the  body  which  she  loved,  a  ghostly  apparition,  saturated 
ith  sense,  and  therefore  visible.     At  length  entering  into  some 
E.mnimal  of  a  nature  congenial  to  her  former  life  of  sensuality  or 
^  .^Muotence,  she  takes  the  form  of  an  ass,  a  wolf  or  a  kite.  And  of 
.    tfuse  earthly  souls  the  happiest  are  those  who  have  practised 
viitue  without  philosophy ;  they  are  allowed  to  pass  into  gentle 
And  social  natures,  such  as  bees  and  ants.     (Cp.  Rep.  x.  619  C, 
Meno  100  A.)     But  only  the  philosopher  who  departs  pure  is 
pennitted  to  enter  the  company  of  the  gods.     (Cp.  Phaedrus  249. ) 
Tbis  is  the  reason  why  he  abstains  from  fleshly  lusts,  and  not 
because  he  fears  loss  or  disgrace,  which  is  the  motive  of  other 
Pl^  men.    He  too  has  been  a  captive,  and  the  willing  agent  of  his 
||k     Own  captivity.     But  philosophy  has  spoken  to  him,  and  he  has 
lieard  her  voice ;  she  has  gently  entreated  him,  and  brought  him 
Out  of  the  'miry  clay,'  and  purged  away  the  mists  of  passion  and 
the  illusions  of  sense  which  envelope  him ;  his  soul  has  escaped 
fom  the  influence  of  pleasures  and  pains,  which  are  like  nails 
^ening  her  to  the  body.     To  that  prison-house  she  will  not 
ittum;  and  therefore  she  abstains  from  bodily  pleasures — not 
from  a  desire  of  having  more  or  greater  ones,  but  because  she 
blows  that  only  when  calm  and  free  from  the  dominion  of  the 
body  can  she  behold  the  light  of  truth. 
Simmias  and  Cebes  remain  in  doubt ;  but  they  are  unwilling 
I        to  raise  objections  at  such  a  time.     Socrates  wonders  at  their 
reluctance.      Let  them   regard   him   rather  as  the  swan,  who, 
«<  having  sung  the  praises  of  Apollo  all  his  life  long,  sings  at  his 
death  more  lustily  than  ever.     (Cp.  60  D.)     Simmias  acknow- 
ledges that  there  is  cowardice  in  not  probing  truth  to  the  bottom. 
'And  if  truth  divine  and  inspired  is  not  to  be  had,  then  let  a  man 
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take  the  best  of  human  notions,  and  upon  this  frail  bark  k 
Analysis.  sail  through  life.'  He  proceeds  to  state  his  difficulty:  1 
been  argued  that  the  soul  is  invisible  and  incorporeal 
therefore  immortal,  and  prior  to  the  body.  But  is  not  thi 
acknowledged  to  be  a  harmony,  and  has  she  not  the 
relation  to  the  body,  as  the  harmony  —  which  like  her  is  in* 
—  has  to  the  lyre  ?  And  yet  the  harmony  does  not  sonm 
lyre.  Cebes  has  also  an  objection,  which  like  Simmias  1 
presses  in  a  figure.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  soul  is 
lasting  than  the  body.  But  the  more  lasting  nature  of  tb 
does  not  prove  her  immortality ;  for  after  having  worn  out 
bodies  in  a  single  life,  and  many  more  in  successive  birtli 
deaths,  she  may  at  last  perish,  or,  as  Socrates  afterwards  n 
the  objection,  the  very  act  of  birth  may  be  the  beginning  1 
death,  and  her  last  body  may  survive  her,  just  as  the  coat 
old  weaver  is  left  behind  him  after  he  is  dead,  although  a  i 
more  lasting  than  his  coat.  And  he  who  would  prove  tli 
mortality  of  the  soul,  must  prove  not  only  that  the  sool  01 
one  or  many  bodies,  but  that  she  outlives  them  alL 

The  audience,  like  the  chorus  in  a  play,  for  a  moment  int 
the  feelings  of  the  actors ;  there  is  a  temporary  depressioi 
then  the  enquiry  is  resumed.  It  is  a  melancholy  reflectioi 
arguments,  like  men,  are  apt  to  be  deceivers;  and  thost 
have  been  often  deceived  become  distrustful  both  of  argu 
and  of  friends.  But  this  unfortunate  experience  should  not 
us  either  haters  of  men  or  haters  of  arguments.  The  w< 
health  and  truth  is  not  in  the  argument,  but  in  oun 
Socrates,  who  is  about  to  die,  is  sensible  of  his  own  weal 
he  desires  to  be  impartial,  but  he  cannot  help  feeling  thatl 
too  great  an  interest  in  the  truth  of  the  argument.  And  tht 
he  would  have  his  friends  examine  and  refute  him,  if  the) 
that  he  is  in  error. 

At  his  request  Simmias  and  Cebes  repeat  their  obje 
They  do  not  go  to  the  length  of  denying  the  pre-existc 
ideas.  Simmias  is  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  a  harmon) 
body.  But  the  admission  of  the  pre-existence  of  ides 
therefore  of  the  soul,  is  at  variance  with  this.  (Cp.  a 
difficulty  in  Thcaet.  203,  204.)  For  a  harmony  is  an 
whereas  the  soul  is  not  an  effect,  but  a  cause ;  a  harmony 
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the  soul  leads;  a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  the  soul  pjuudo. 
no  degrees.  Again,  upon  the  supposition  that  the  soul  is  Analysis 
I  harmony,  why  is  one  soul  better  than  another?  Are  they  more 
r  less  harmonized,  or  is  there  one  harmony  within  another? 
the  soul  does  not  admit  of  degrees,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
or  less  harmonized.  Further,  the  soul  is  often  engaged  in 
the  affections  of  the  body,  as  Homer  describes  Odysseus 
'  idmking  his  heart.'  Could  he  have  written  this  under  the  idea 
lot  the  soul  is  a  harmony  of  the  body  ?  Nay  rather,  are  we  not 
asntradicting  Homer  and  ourselves  in  affirming  anything  of  the 
:? 

The  goddess  Harmonia,  as  Socrates  playfully  terms  the  argu- 

of  Simmias,  has  been  happily  disposed  of;   and  now  an 

UBSwer  has  to  be  given  to  the  Theban  Cadmus.     Socrates  re- 

aqntulates  the  argument  of  Cebes,  which,  as  he  remarks,  involves 

ilie  whole  question  of  natural  growth  or  causation ;  about  this  he 

noposes  to  narrate  his  own  mental  experience.     When  he  was 

foung  he  had  puzzled  himself  with  physics:    he  had  enquired 

nto  the  growth  and  decay  of  animals,  and  the  origin  of  thought, 

xntil  at  last  he  began  to  doubt  the  self-evident  fact  that  growth 

is  the  result  of  eating  and  drinking ;  and  so  he  arrived  at  the 

^ondusion  that  he  was  not  meant  for  such  enquiries.     Nor  was 

be  less  perplexed  with  notions  of  comparison  and  number.     At 

first  he  had  imagined  himself  to  understand  differences  of  greater 

and  less,  and  to  know  that  ten  is  two  more  than  eight,  and  the 

like.    But  now  those  very  notions  appeared  to  him  to  contain  a 

contradiction.     For  how  can  one  be  divided  into  two  ?  or  two  be 

compounded  into  one?     These  are  difficulties  which   Socrates 

cannot  answer.     Of  generation  and  destruction  he  knows  nothing. 

^t  he  has  a  confused  notion  of  another  method  in  which  matters 

of  this  sort  are  to  be  investigated.     (Cp.  Rep.   iv.  435  D;  vii. 

533  A;  Charm.  170  foil.) 

Then  he  heard  some  one  reading  out  of  a  book  of  Anaxagoras, 

that  mind  is  the  cause  of  all  things.     And  he  said  to  himself:  If 

mind  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  surely  mind  must  dispose  them  all 

ht  the  best.     The  new  teacher  will  show  me  this  *  order  of  the 

best '  in  man  and  nature.     How  great  had  been  his  hopes  and  how 

great  his  disappointment !     For  he  found  that  his  new  friend  was 

^n^in^  but  consistent  in  hi§  use  of  mind  as  a  cause,  and  that  h^ 
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piuttda.  soon  introduced  winds,  waters,  and  other  eccentric  notions.    (Cpi 

Analysis.  Arist.  Metapb.  i.  4,  5.)  It  was  as  if  a  person  had  said  that  Soaato 
is  sitting  here  because  be  is  made  up  of  bones  and  muscie% 
instead  of  telling  the  true  reason  —  that  he  is  here  because  the 
Athenians  have  thought  good  to  sentence  him  to  death,  andhebai 
thought  good  to  await  his  sentence.  Had  his  bones  and  mosdes 
been  left  by  him  to  their  own  ideas  of  right,  they  would  long  ap) 
have  taken  themselves  off.  But  surely  there  is  a  great  confasiot 
of  the  cause  and  condition  in  all  this.  And  this  confusion  aho 
leads  people  into  all  sorts  of  erroneous  theories  about  the  positioB 
and  motions  of  the  earth.  None  of  them  know  how  much  strooger 
than  any  Atlas  is  the  power  of  the  best.  But  this  '  best '  is  stiD 
undiscovered ;  and  in  enquiring  after  the  cause,  we  can  only  hope 
to  attain  the  second  best. 

Now  there  is  a  danger  in  the  contemplation  of  the  nature  d 
things,  as  there  is  a  danger  in  looking  at  the  sun  during  an  edipse^ 
unless  the  precaution  is  taken  of  looking  only  at  the  image  reflected 
in  the  water,  or  in  a  glass.  (Cp.  Laws  x.  897  D ;  Rep.  vii.  516  foO.) 
*  I  was  afraid,'  says  Socrates,  'that  I  might  injure  the  eye  erf  the 
soul.  I  thought  that  I  had  better  return  to  the  old  and  safe  metbod 
of  ideas.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  who  contemplates 
existence  through  the  medium  of  ideas  sees  only  through  a  gUsi 
darkly,  any  more  than  he  who  contemplates  actual  effects.* 

If  the  existence  of  ideas  is  granted  to  him,  Socrates  is  of  opinion 
that  he  will  then  have  no  difficulty  in  proving  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.     He  will  only  ask  for  a  further  admission :  —  that  beauty 
is  the  cause  of  the  beautiful,  greatness  the  cause  of  the  great, 
smallness  of  the  small,  and  so  on  of  other  things.     This  is  a  safe  H* 
and  simple  answer,  which  escapes  the  contradictions  of  greater 
and  less  (greater  by  reason  of  that  which  is  smaller !),  of  addition 
and  subtraction,  and  the   other  difficulties  of  rclationt     These 
subtleties  he  is  for  leaving  to  wiser  heads  than  his  own ;  he  prefers 
to  test  ideas  by  the  consistency  of  their  consequences,  and,  if 
asked  to  give  an  account  (;f  them,  goes  back  to  some  higher  idea  or 
hypothesis  which  appears  to  him  to  be  the  best,  until  at  last  he 
arrives  at  a  resting-place.     (Rep.  vi.  510  foil.;  Phil.  16  foil.) 

The  doctrine  of  ideas,  which  has  long  ago  received  the  assent  of  ; 
the  Socratic  circle,  is  now  affirmed  by  the  Phliasian  auditor  to 
command  the  assent  of  any  man  of  sense.     The  narrative  is  con- 
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med ;  Socrates  is  desirous  of  explaining  how  opposite  ideas  may    Pkaedo. 

pear  to  co-exist  but  do  not  really  co- exist  in  the  same  thing  or   analysis. 

non.     For  example,  Simmias  may  be  said  to  have  greatness 

d  also  smallness,  because  he  is  greater  than  Socrates  and  less 

■n  Phaedo.    And  yet  Simmias  is  not  really  great  and  also  small, 

it  only  when  compared  to  Phaedo  and  Socrates.      I  use  the 

Bstration,  says  Socmtes,  because  I  want  to  show  you  not  only 

at  ideal  opposites  exclude  one  another,  but  also  the  opposites  in 

.     I9  for  example,  having  the  attribute  of  smallness  remain  small, 

^  cannot  become  great :  the  smallness  which  is  in  me  drives  out 


One  of  the  company  here  remarked  that  this  was  inconsistent 
th  the  old  assertion  that  opposites  generated  opposites.  But 
at,  replies  Socrates,  was  affirmed,  not  of  opposite  ideas  either  in 

or  in  nature,  but  of  opposition  in  the  concrete  —  not  of  life  and 
"Sith,  but  of  individuals  living  and  dying.  When  this  objection 
IS  been  removed,  Socrates  proceeds :  This  doctrine  of  the  mutual 
elusion  of  opposites  is  not  only  true  of  xhe  opposites  themselves, 
It  of  things  which  are  inseparable  from  them.  For  example, 
Id  and  heat  are  opposed;  and  fire,  which  is  inseparable  from 
^t,  cannot  co-exist  with  cold,  or  snow,  which  is  inseparable 
3m  cold,  with  heat.  Again,  the  number  three  excludes  the 
imber  four,  because  three  is  an  odd  number  and  four  is  an  even 
imber,  and  the  odd  is  opposed  to  the  even.  Thus  we  are  able  to 
rocced  a  step  beyond  *the  safe  and  simple  answer.'  We  may 
iy,  not  only  that  the  odd  excludes  the  even,  but  that  the  number 
bree,  which  participates  in  oddness,  excludes  the  even.  And  in 
ike  manner,  not  only  does  life  exclude  death,  but  the  soul,  of 
*kich  life  is  the  inseparable  attribute,  also  excludes  death.  And 
that  of  which  life  is  the  inseparable  attribute  is  by  the  force  of  the 
terms  imperishable.  If  the  odd  principle  were  imperishable,  then 
the  number  three  would  not  perish  but  remove,  on  the  approach 
of  the  even  principle.  But  the  immortal  is  imperishable ;  and 
therefore  the  soul  on  the  approach  of  death  does  not  perish  but 
Twnoves. 

Thus  all  objections  appear  to  be  finally  silenced.  And  now  the 
pplication  has  to  be  made :  If  the  soul  is  immortal,  '  what  manner 
r  persons  ought  we  to  be  ? '  having  regard  not  only  to  time  but  to 
emity.     For  death  is  not  the  end  of  all,  and  the  wicked  is  not 
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FUedc.  released  from  his  evil  by  death ;   but  every  one  carries  with 

Analysis.       into  the  world  below  that  which  he  is  or  has  become,  and 
only. 

For  after  death  the  soul  is  carried  away  to  judgment,  and 
she  has  received  her  punishment  returns  to  earth  in  the  coune 
ages.     The  wise  soul  is  conscious  of  her  situation,  and  foUois 
attendant  angel  who  guides  her  through  the  windings  of  tbe 
below;  but  the  impure  soul  venders  hither  and  thither 
companion  or  guide,  and  is  carried  at  last  to  her  own  place,  m 
pure  soul  is  also  carried  away  to  hers.     '  In  order  that  yoQ  i 
understand  this,  1  must  first  describe  to  you  the  nature  and  ( 
formation  of  the  earth.' 

Now  the  whole  earth  is  a  globe  placed  in  the  centre  of  lk 
heavens,  and  is  maintained  there  by  the  perfection  of  bahaoei 
That  which  we  call  the  earth  is  only  one  of  many  small  boDonb 
wherein  collect  the  mists  and  waters  and  the  thick  lower  air;  W 
the  true  earth  is  above,  and  is  in  a  finer  and  subtler 
And  if,  like  birds,  we  could  fly  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  air,  in  die 
manner  that  fishes  come  to  the  top  of  the  sea,  then  we  diodi 
behold  the  true  earth  and  the  true  heaven  and  the  true  stars.  Ov 
earth  is  everywhere  corrupted  and  corroded ;  and  even  the  bai 
which  is  fairer  than  the  sea,  for  that  is  a  mere  chaos  or  waste  d 
water  and  mud  and  sand,  has  nothing  to  show  in  compansoatf 
the  other  world.  But  the  heavenly  earth  is  of  divers  coloois, 
sparkling  with  jewels  brighter  than  gold  and  whiter  than  any  snofi 
having  flowers  and  fruits  innumerable.  And  the  inhabitanB 
dwell  some  on  the  shore  of  the  sea  of  air,  others  in  *  islets  erf  tbe 
blest/  and  they  hold  converse  with  the  gods,  and  behold  tbesoB» 
moon  and  stars  as  they  truly  are,  and  their  other  blessedness  is « 
a  piece  with  this. 

The  hollows  on  the  surface  of  the  globe  vary  in  size  and  shape 
from  that  which  we  inhabit :  but  all  are  connected  by  passage 
and  perforations  in  the  interior  of  the  earth.     And  there  b  one 
huge  chasm  or  opening  called  Tartarus,  into  which  streams  of  fiw 
and  water  and  liquid  mud  are  ever  flowing ;  of  these  small  por- 
tions find  their  way  to  the  surface  and  form  seas  and  rivers  and 
volcanoes.     There  is  a  perpetual  inhalation  and  exhalation  of  the 
air  rising  and  falling  as  the  waters  pass  into  the  depths  of  the 
earth  and  return  again,  in  their  course  forming  lakes  and  rivets 
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never  descending  below  the  centre  of  the  earth ;  for  on  either  pkatdo. 

the  rivers  flowing  either  way  are  stopped  by  a  precipice,  analysis. 
se  rivers  are  many  and  mighty,  and  there  are  four  principal 
Sy  Oceanus,  Acheron,  Pyriphlegethon,  and  Cocytus.  Oceanus 
he  river  which  encircles  the  earth ;  Acheron  takes  an  opposite 
ection,  and  after  flowing  under  the  earth  through  desert  places, 
last  reaches  the  Acherusian  lake, —  this  is  the  river  at  which  the 
oh  of  the  dead  await  their  return  to  earth.  Pyriphlegethon  is  a 
ream  of  fire,  which  coils  round  the  earth  and  flows  into  the 
9)ths  of  Tartarus.  The  fourth  river,  Cocytus,  is  that  which  is 
Ued  by  the  poets  the  Stygian  river,  and  passes  into  and  forms  the 
ke  Styx,  from  the  waters  of  which  it  gains  new  and  strange 
iwers.  This  river,  too,  falls  into  Tartarus. 
The  dead  are  first  of  all  judged  according  to  their  deeds,  and 
Dse  who  are  incurable  are  thrust  into  Tartarus,  from  which  they 
ver  come  out.  Those  who  have  only  committed  venial  sins  are 
It  purified  of  them,  and  then  rewarded  for  the  good  which  they 
ve  done.  Those  who  have  committed  crimes,  great  indeed,  but 
t  unpardonable,  are  thrust  into  Tartarus,  but  are  cast  forth  at 
I  end  of  a  year  by  way  of  Pyriphlegethon  or  Cocytus,  and  these 
rry  them  as  fiar  as  the  Acherusian  lake,  where  they  call  upon 
nr  victims  to  let  them  come  out  of  the  rivers  into  the  lake.  And 
they  prevail,  then  they  are  let  out  and  their  sufferings  cease:  if 
t,  they  are  borne  unceasingly  into  Tartarus  and  back  again, 
til  they  at  last  obtain  mercy.  The  pure  souls  also  receive  their 
»ard,  and  have  their  abode  in  the  upper  earth,  and  a  select  few 
still  feirer  'mansions.' 

Socrates  is  not  prepared  to  insist  on  the  literal  accuracy  of  this 
scription,  but  he  is  confident  that  something  of  the  kind  is  true. 
e  who  has  sought  after  the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  rejected 
e  pleasures  of  the  body,  has  reason  to  be  of  good  hope  at  the 
iproach  of  death ;  whose  voice  is  already  speaking  to  him,  and 
10  will  one  day  be  heard  calling  all  men. 

The  hour  has  come  at  which  he  must  drink  the  poison,  and  not 
ich  remains  to.be  done.  How  shall  they  bury  him  ?  That  is  a 
estion  which  he  refuses  to  entertain,  for  they  are  burying,  not 
Q,  but  his  dead  bod^.  His  friends  had  once  been  sureties  that 
would  remain,  and  they  shall  now  be  sureties  that  he  has  run 
ly.     Yet  he  would  not  die  without  the  customary  ceremonies  of 
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washing  and  buriaL  Shall  he  make  a  libation  of  the  poison?  b 
the  spirit  he  will,  but  not  in  the  letter.  One  request  he  utten  ii 
the  very  act  of  death,  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  after  ages.  Will 
a  sort  of  irony  he  remembers  that  a  trifling  religious  duty  is  stii 
unfulfilled,  just  as  above  (60  £)  he  desires  before  he  departs  Id 
compose  a  few  verses  in  order  to  satisfy  a  scruple  about  a  drtm 
—  unless,  indeed,  we  suppose  him  to  mean,  that  he  was  oov 
restored  to  health,  and  made  the  customary  offering  to  Asckpn 
in  token  of  his  recovery. 


1 .  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  sank  doey 
into  the  heart  of  the  human  race ;  and  men  are  apt  to  rebel  agiintf 
any  examination  of  the  nature  or  grounds  of  their  belief  Tbcf 
do  not  like  to  acknowledge  that  this,  as  weU  as  the  other  '  etenal 
ideas '  of  man,  has  a  history  in  time,  which  may  be  traced  in  Greek  , 
poetr)'  or  philosophy,  and  also  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Tlief  ^ 
convert  feeling  into  reasoning,  and  throw  a  network  of  dtakctia  ; 
over  that  which  is  really  a  deeply-rooted  instinct.  In  die  suae 
temper  which  Socrates  reproves  in  himself  (91  B)  they  are  disposed 
to  think  that  even  fallacies  will  do  no  harm,  for  they  will  die  with 
them,  and  while  they  live  they  will  gain  by  the  delusion.  And 
when  they  consider  the  numberless  bad  arguments  which  haie 
been  pressed  into  the  service  of  theolog)',  they  say,  like  the  com- 
panions of  Socrates,  *  What  argument  can  we  ever  trust  again?' 
Hut  there  is  a  better  and  higher  spirit  to  be  gathered  finom  the 
Phaetlo,  as  well  as  from  the  other  vsTitings  of  Plato,  which  says 
that  tirst  principles  should  be  most  constantly  reviewed  (Phacdo 
107  B,  and  Crat.  436).  and  that  the  highest  subjects  demand  of  os 
the  greatest  accuracy  (Rep.  vi.  504  E) ;  also  that  we  must  not 
become  misologists  because  arguments  are  apt  to  be  deceivers. 

2.  In  former  ages  there  was  a  customary  rather  than  a  reasoned 
belief  in  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul.  It  was  based  on  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  on  the  necessity  of  such  a  belief  lo 
molality  and  the  order  of  society,  on  the  evidence  of  an  historical 
fact,  and  also  on  analogies  and  figures  of  speech  which  filled  up 
the  void  or  gave  an  expression  in  words  to  a  cherished  instinct 
rhe  mass  of  mankind  went  on  their  way  busy  with  the  affairs  of 
this  life,  hardly  stopping  to  think  about  another.     But  in  our  own 
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ie  question  has  been  reopened,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Piuuda, 
;lief  which  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity  was  the  strongest  iio-roduc- 
e  of  action  can  survive  the  conflict  with  a  scientific  age  in 
.  the  rules  of  evidence  are  stricter  and  the  mind  has  become 
sensitive  to  criticism.  It  has  &ded  into  the  distance  by  a 
al  process  as  it  was  removed  further  and  further  from  the 
ical  fact  on  which  it  has  been  supposed  to  rest.  Arguments 
^  from  material  things  such  as  the  seed  and  the  ear  of  com 
insitions  in  the  life  of  animals  from  one  state  of  being  to 
ler  (the  chrysalis  and  the  butterfly)  are  not  '  in  pari  materia ' 
arguments  from  the  visible  to  the  invisible,  and  are  therefore 
3  be  no  longer  applicable.  The  evidence  to  the  historical 
eems  to  be  weaker  than  was  once  supposed :  it  is  not  con- 
t  with  itself,  and  is  based  upon  documents  which  are  of 
Dwn  origin.  The  immortality  of  man  must  be  proved  by 
arguments  than  these  if  it  is  again  to  become  a  Hving  belief, 
nust  ask  ourselves  afresh  why  we  still  maintain  it,  and  seek 
cover  a  foundation  for  it  in  the  nature  of  God  and  in  the  first 
[pies  of  morality. 

At  the  outset  of  the  discussion  we  may  clear  away  a  con- 
I.  We  certainly  do  not  mean  by  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
[nmortality  of  fame,  which  whether  worth  having  or  not  can 
be  ascribed  to  a  very  select  class  of  the  whole  race  of  man- 
and  even  the  interest  in  these  few  is  comparatively  short- 
To  have  been  a  benefactor  to  the  world,  whether  in  a  higher 
ower  sphere  of  life  and  thought,  is  a  great  thing :  to  have  the 
ation  of  being  one,  when  men  have  passed  out  of  the  sphere 
irthly  praise  or  blame,  is  hardly  worthy  of  consideration, 
memory  of  a  great  man,  so  far  from  being  immortal,  is  really 
id  to  his  own  generation: — so  long  as  his  friends  or  his 
}les  are  alive,  so  long  as  his  books  continue  to  be  read,  so 
as  his  political  or  military  successes  fill  a  page  in  the  history 
»  country.  The  praises  which  are  bestowed  upon  him  at  his 
\  hardly  last  longer  than  the  flowers  which  are  strewed  upon 
offin  or  the  'immortelles*  which  are  laid  upon  his  tomb, 
ature  makes  the  most  of  its  heroes,  but  the  true  man  is 
aware  that  far  from  enjoying  an  immortality  of  fame,  in  a 
"ation  or  two,  or  even  in  a  much  shorter  time,  he  will  be 
tten  and  the  world  will  get  on  without  him. 
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4.  Modem  philosophy  is  perplexed  at  this  whole  question^ 
isTtoDix-.       is  sometimes  fairly  given  up  and  handed  over  to  the  realm  of 

^^^'  The  perplexity  should  not  be  forgotten  by  us  when  we  attempt 

submit  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  to  the  requirements  of  logic  F( 
what  idea  can  we  form  of  the  soul  when  separated  from  thebolfF 
Or  how  can  the  soul  be  united  with  the  body  and  still  be  1 
pendent  ?  Is  the  soul  related  to  the  body  as  the  ideal  to  theio^ 
or  as  the  whole  to  the  parts,  or  as  the  subject  to  the  object,  or 
the  cause  to  the  effect,  or  as  the  end  to  the  means  ?  ShaU  le  ay 
with  Aristotle,  that  the  soul  is  the  entelechy  or  fonn  of 
organized  living  body?  or  with  Plato,  that  she  has  a  life  ofberoii! 
Is  the  Pythagorean  image  of  the  harmony,  or  that  of  the  mon4 
the  truer  expression?  Is  the  soul  related  to  the  body  assign 
the  eye,  or  as  the  boatman  to  his  boat  ?  (Arist  de  Anim.  iL  i,  tl, 
13.)  And  in  another  state  of  being  is  the  soul  to  be  conceived  of 
as  \'anishing  into  infinity,  hardly  possessing  an  existence  vUdi 
she  can  call  her  own,  as  in  the  pantheistic  system  of  Spinoa?  or 
as  an  individual  informing  another  body  and  entering  into  ncv 
relations,  but  retaining  her  own  character  ?  (Cp.  Gorgias,  SM^i C)  \ 
Or  is  the  opposition  of  soul  and  body  a  mere  illusion,  and  the  tne 
self  neither  soul  nor  body,  but  the  union  of  the  two  in  the  'I' 
which  is  above  them  ?  And  is  death  the  assertion  of  this  indhriihh 
ulitv  in  the  higher  nature,  and  the  falling  away  into  nothingnea 
ot  ihc  lower?  Or  are  we  vainly  attempting  to  pass  the  boundanes 
of  human  thought?  The  body  and  the  soul  seem  to  be  inscpar- 
aMo.  not  only  in  fact,  but  in  our  conceptions  of  them ;  and  any 
philos«.^phy  which  too  closely  unites  them,  or  too  widely  separate 
thcui.  cither  in  this  life  or  in  another,  disturbs  the  balance  of 
human  nature.  No  thinker  has  perfectly  adjusted  them,  or  been 
entirely  consistent  with  himself  in  describing  their  relation  to  one 
another.  Nor  can  we  wonder  that  Plato  in  the  infancy  of  human 
thought  should  have  confused  mythology  and  philosophy,  or  have 
mistaken  verbal  arguments  for  real  ones. 

5.  Again,  believing  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  must  still 
ask  the  question  of  Socrates,  '  What  is  that  which  we  suppose  to  be 
immortal  ?'  Is  it  the  personal  and  individual  element  in  us,  or  the 
spniiual  and  universal?  Is  it  the  principle  of  knowledge  or  of 
jivwlnc^,  or  the  union  of  the  two?  Is  it  the  mere  force  of  life 
>%hich  IS  determined  to  be,  or  the  consciousness  of  self  which 
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not  be  got  rid  of,  or  the  fire  of  genius  which  refuses  to  be  Pkaedo. 
nguished  ?  Or  is  there  a  hidden  being  which  is  allied  to  the  intkoduc- 
Jhor  of  all  existence,  who  is  because  he  is  perfect,  and  to  whom 
ideas  of  perfection  give  us  a  title  to  belong  ?  Whatever  answer 
Even  by  us  to  these  questions,  there  still  remains  the  necessity 
kAowing  the  permanence  of  evil,  if  not  for  ever,  at  any  rate  for 
ne,  in  order  that  the  wicked '  may  not  have  too  good  a  bargain.' 

the  annihilation  of  evil  at  death,  or  the  eternal  duration  of  it, 
Ki  to  involve  equal  difficulties  in  the  moral  government  of  the 
rose.     Sometimes  we  are  led  by  our  feelings,  rather  than  by 

reason,  to  think  of  the  good  and  wise  only  as  existing  in 
^iher  life.  Why  should  the  mean,  the  weak,  the  idiot,  the  infant, 
^  herd  of  men  who  have  never  in  any  proper  sense  the  use  of 
laon,  reappear  with  blinking  eyes  in  the  light  of  another  world  ? 
It  our  second  thought  is  that  the  hope  of  humanity  is  a  common 
K,  and  that  all  or  none  will  be  partakers  of  immortality.  Reason 
Ks  not  allow  us  to  suppose  that  we  have  any  greater  -claims  than 
tfans,  and  experience  may  often  reveal  to  us  unexpected  flashes 
'  the  higher  nature  in  those  whom  we  had  despised.  Why 
odd  the  wicked  suffer  any  more  than  ourselves  ?  had  we  been 
iced  in  their  circumstances  should  we  have  been  any  better 
an  they  ?  The  worst  of  men  are  objects  of  pity  rather  than  of 
ger  to  the  philanthropist ;  must  they  not  be  equally  such  to 
fine  benevolence  ?  Even  more  than  the  good  they  have  need  of 
other  life ;  not  that  they  may  be  punished,  but  that  they  may  be 
ucated.  These  are  a  few  of  the  reflections  which  arise  in  our 
nds  when  we  attempt  to  assign  any  form  to  our  conceptions  of 
iiture  state. 

There  are  some  other  questions  which  are  disturbing  to  us 
cause  we  have  no  answer  to  them.  What  is  to  become  of  the 
imals  in  a  future  state  ?  Have  we  not  seen  dogs  more  faithful 
d  intelligent  than  men,  and  men  who  are  more  stupid  and  brutal 
ui  any  animals  ?  Does  their  life  cease  at  death,  or  is  there  some 
etter  thing  reserved  *  also  for  them  ?  They  may  be  said  to  have 
shadow  or  imitation  of  morality,  and  imperfect  moral  claims 
on  the  benevolence  of  man  and  upon  the  justice  of  God.  We 
nnot  think  of  the  least  or  lowest  of  them,  the  insect,  the  bird, 
\  inhabitants  of  the  sea  or  the  desert,  as  having  any  place  in  a 
ure  world,  and  if  not  all,  why  should  those  who  are  specially 
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I  ^  '  fancies.     Again,  we  often  talk  about  the  origin  of  evO 

bugbear  of  theologians,  by  which  they,  frighten  us  int 
any  superstition.  What  answer  can  be  made  to  the  d 
place,  'Is  not  God  the  author  of  evil,  if  he  knowingi] 
but  could  have  prevented  it  ? '  Even  if  we  assume  i 
f  .  equalities  of  this  life  are  rectified  by  some  transpositio 

i  beings  in  another,  still  the  existence  of  the  very  ka 

I  could  have  been  avoided,  seems  to  be  at  variance  w 

I   .  and  justice  of  God.     And  so  we  arrive  at  the  concloi 

J  ,  are  carrying  logic  too  far,  and  that  the  attempt  to  frai 

■  according  to  a  rule  of  divine  perfection  is  opposed  ti 

!  and  had  better  be  given  up.     The  case  of  the  animals 

^  We  must  admit  that  the  Divine  Being,  although  perfect 

placed  us  in  a  state  of  life  in  which  we  may  work  ti 
him  for  good,  but  we  are  very  far  from  having  attaine 
6.  Again,  ideas  must  be  given  through  something; 
always  prone  to  argue  about  the  soul  from  analogies 
'  things  which  may  serve  to  embody  our  thoughts,*  I 

I  partly  delusive.'     For  we  cannot  reason  from  the  na 

;  spiritual,  or  from  the  outward  to  the  inward.     The 

*  physiological  science,   without  bringing  us  nearer  t 

secret,  has  tended  to  remove  some  erroneous  notion 
<  the  relations  of  body  and  mind,  and  in  this  we  have  tl 

J  of  the  ancients.     But  no  one  imagines  that  any  seed  oi 

M 

is  to  be  discerned  in  our  mortal  frames.  Most  peep 
content  to  rest  their  belief  in  another  life  on  the  agre 
more  enlightened  part  of  mankind,  and  on  the  insc 

nection  of  such  a  doctrine  with  the  existence  of  a  Go 
less  degree  on  the  impossibility  of  doubting  about  t 
existence  of  those  whom  we  love  and  reverence  ii 
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sion  of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  human  heart.     That    Pkaedc. 

11  live  again  is  far  more  certain  than  that  we  shall  take  any    Introduc- 

ilar  form  of  life.  ™'' 

Jhtn  we  speak  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  we  must  ask 

'  what  we  mean   by  the   word  immortality.     For  of  the 

in  of  a  living  being  in  countless  nges  we  can  form  no  con- 

1 ;  fiu-  less  than  a  three  years'  old  child  of  the  whole  of  life. 

aked  eye  might  as  well  try  to  see  the  furthest  star  in  the 

^  of  heaven.      Whether  time  and  space  really  exist  when 

e  away  the  limits  of  them  may  be  doubted ;  at  any  rate  the 

It  of  them  when  unlimited  is  so  overwhelming  to  us  as  to 

\  distinctness.     Philosophers  have  spoken  of  them  as  forms 

human  mind,  but  what  is  the  mind  without  them?    As  then 

r  time,  or  an  existence  out  of  time,  which  are  the  only 

e  explanations  of  eternal  duration,  are  equally  inconceivable 

let  us  substitute  for  them  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 

eath,  and  ask  not  what  will  be  our  employment  in  eternity, 

lat  will  happen  to  us  in  that  definite  portion  of  time ;  or 

i  now  happening  to  those  who  passed  out  of  life  a  hundred 

lousand  years  ago.     Do  we  imagine  that  the  wicked  are 

ig  torments,  or  that  the  good  are  singing  the  praises  of 

luring  a  period  longer  than  that  of  a  whole  life,  or  of  ten 

f  men  ?    Is  the  suffering  physical  or  mental  ?     And  does 

•rship  of  God  consist  only  of  praise,  or  of  many  forms  of 

?    Who  are  the  wicked,  and  who  are  the  good,  whom  we 

e  to  divide  by  a  hard  and  fast  line  ;  and  in  which  of  the  two 

should  we  place  ourselves  and  our  friends  ?     May  we  not 
t  that  we  are  making  differences  of  kind,  because  we  are 

to  imagine  differences  of  degree?  —  putting   the  whole 
I  race  into  heaven  or  hell  for  the  greater  convenience  of 

division  ?  Are  we  not  at  the  same  time  describing  them 
n  sup>er]atives,  only  that  we  may  satisfy  the  demands  of 
c?  What  is  that  pain  which  does  not  become  deadened 
thousand  years  ?  or  what  is  the  nature  of  that  pleasure  or 
less  which  never  wearies  by  monotony  ?  Earthly  pleasures 
ins  are  short  in  proportion  as  they  are  keen  ;  of  any  others 
are  both  intense  and  lasting  we  have  no  experience,  and 
rm  no  idea.  The  words  or  figures  of  speech  which  we  use 
t  consistent  with  themselves.      For  are  we  not  imagining 
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/|  benefactors  of  mankind!*     And  where  are  the  crime 

cording  to  Plato's  merciful  reckoning, —  more  merciful, 
than  the  eternal  damnation  of  so-called  Christian  tes 
every  ten  years  in  this  life  deserve  a  hundred  of  poi 
,  I  the  life  to  come  ?    We  should  be  ready  to  die  of  pity 

.f  see  the  least  of  the  sufferings  which  the  writers  of  I 

'*  Purgatorios  have  attributed  to  the  damned.     Yet  thi 

terrors  seem  hardly  to  exercise  an  appreciable  influei 

;  k  lives  of  men.    The  wicked  man  when  old,  is  not,  as  PI 

, ;  (Rep.  i.  330  D,  E),  more  agitated  by  the  terrors  of  ai 

/J  when  he  is  nearer  to  them,  nor  the  good  in  an  ecstas; 

{  of  which  he  is  soon  to  be  the  partaker.     Age  numbs 

I  both  worlds ;  and  the  habit  of  life  is  strongest  in  deatl 

J  I  dying  mother  is  dreaming  of  her  lost  children  as  the 

1  or  fifty  years  before,  '  pattering  over  the  boards,'  no 

I  j  with  them  in  another  state  of  being.     Most  persons  v 

j  hour  comes  are  resigned  to  the  order  of  nature  anc 

^  j  God.     They  are  not  thinking  of  Dante's  Inferno  or  Pa 

i  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.      Heaven  and  hell  are   not 

^  them,  but  words  or  ideas;   the  outward  symbols  of 

mystery,  they  hardly  know  what     Many  noble  poe 
r  tures  have  been  suggested  by  the  traditional  repres 

them,  which  have  been  fixed  in  forms  of  art  and  can 

altered.      Many  sermons  have  been  filled  with  de 

■ 

j  celestial  or  infernal  mansions.     But  hardly  even  in  c 

I  i  the  thought  of  heaven  and  hell  supply  the  motives  of 

J  or  at  any  time  seriously  affect  the  substance  of  our  be 

j  8.  Another  life  must  be  described,  if  at  all,  in  fonn 

and  not  of  sense.     To  draw  pictures  of  heaven  and  1 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  or  any  other,  adds  nothii 
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L<ywledge.  To  this  we  are  led  by  the  analogy  of  the  present  life,  Pkaed^, 
which  we  see  different  races  and  nations  of  men,  and  different  Introduc- 
sn  and  women  of  the  same  nation,  in  various  states  or  stages  of  '"^* 
Itivation ;  some  more  and  some  less  developed,  and  all  of  them 
pable  of  improvement  under  favourable  circumstances.  There 
s  punishments  too  of  children  when  they  are  growing  up 
licted  by  their  parents,  of  elder  offenders  which  are  imposed  by 
&  law  of  the  land,  of  all  men  at  all  times  of  life,  which  are 
lached  by  the  laws  of  nature  to  the  performance  of  certain 
tions.  All  these  punishments  are  really  educational ;  that  is  to 
fi  they  are  not  intended  to  retaliate  on  the  offender,  but  to  teach 
SI  a  lesson.  Also  there  is  an  element  of  chance  in  them,  which 
another  name  for  our  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature.  There 
evil  too  inseparable  from  good  (cp.  Lysis  220  £) ;  not  always 
inished  here,  as  good  is  not  always  rewarded.  It  is  capable  of 
ing  indefinitely  diminished ;  and  as  knowledge  increases,  the 
sment  of  chance  may  more  and  more  disappear. 
For  we  do  not  argue  merely  from  the  analogy  of  the  present 
ate  of  this  world  to  another,  but  from  the  analogy  of  a  probable 
Lture  to  which  we  are  tending.  The  greatest  changes  of  which 
^  have, had  experience  as  yet  are  due  to  our  increasing  know- 
fidge  of  history  and  of  nature.  They  have  been  produced  by  a 
tw  minds  appearing  in  three  or  four  favoured  nations^  in  a  com- 
aatatively  short  period  of  time.  May  we  be  allowed  to  imagine 
ic  minds  of  men  everywhere  working  together  during  many 
*ges  for  the  completion  of  our  knowledge  ?  May  not  the  science 
^physiology  transform  the  world  ?  Again,  the  majority  of  man- 
kind have  really  experienced  some  moral  improvement ;  almost 
every  one  feels  that  he  has  tendencies  to  good,  and  is  capable  of 
becoming  better.  And  these  germs  of  good  are  oflen  found  to  be 
developed  by  new  circumstances,  like  stunted  trees  when  trans- 
planted to  a  better  soil.  The  differences  between  the  savage  and 
the  civilized  man,  or  between  the  civilized  man  in  old  and  new 
Jwintries,  may  be  indefinitely  increased.  The  first  difference  is 
be  efiect  of  a  few  thousand,  the  second  of  a  few  hundred  years. 
Vc  congratulate  ourselves  that  slavery  has  become  industry ;  that 
iw  and  constitutional  government  have  superseded  despotism 
id  violence;  that  an  ethical  religion  has  taken  the  place  of 
?tichism.  There  may  yet  come  a  time  when  the  many  may  be 
VOL.  II. — 12 
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as  well  off  as  the  few ;  when  no  one  will  be  weighed  down  by  a- 
cessive  toil ;  when  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the  body  will  not 
interfere  with  mental  improvement ;  when  the  ph)'sical  frame  Buy 
be  strengthened  and  developed;  and  the  religion  of  all  meniui 
become  a  reasonable  service. 

Nothing  therefore,  either  in  the  present  state  of  man  or  in  tk 
tendencies  of  the  future,  as  ^  as  we  can  entertain  conjectmt  of 
them,  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  God  governs  us  mdicdidf 
in  this  world,  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason  to  infer  that  he 
will  govern  us  vindictively  in  another.  The  true  argument  fc)« 
analogy  is  not,  '  This  life  is  a  mixed  state  of  justice  and  injusdo^ 
of  great  waste,  of  sudden  casualties,  of  disproportionate  puu^ 
ments,  and  therefore  the  like  inconsistencies,  irregularities,  it- 
justices  are  to  be  expected  in  another;'  but  *  This  life  is  subject » 
law,  and  is  in  a  state  of  progress,  and  therefore  law  and  pTOgRS 
may  be  believed  to  be  the  governing  principles  of  another.'  AJ 
the  analogies  of  this  world  would  be  against  unmeaning  puoiAr 
ments  inflicted  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  after  an  offend 
had  been  committed.  Suffering  there  might  be  as  a  part  rf 
education,  but  not  hop>eless  or  protracted;  as  there  might  bet 
retrogression  of  individuals  or  of  bodies  of  men,  yet  not  sno 
as  to  interfere  with  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  whole  (<?■ 
Laws,  X.  903). 

9.   But  some  one  will  say :  That  we  cannot  reason  from  the  seea 
to  the  unseen,  and  that  we  are  creating  another  world  after  the 
image  of  this,  just  as  men  in  former  ages  have  created  gods  ffl 
their  own  likeness.      And  we,  like  the  companions  of  Socrates, 
may  feel  discouraged  at  hearing  our  favourite  '  argument  froJ* 
analogy*  thus  summarily  disposed  of.     Like  himself,  too,  wentt! 
adduce  other  arguments  in  which  he  seems  to  have  anticipated osj. 
though  he  expresses  them  in  different  language.     For  we  feel  that 
the  soul  partakes  of  the  ideal  and  invisible ;  and  can  never  feD 
into  the  error  of  confusing  the  external  circumstances  of  man  with 
his  higher  self;  or  his  origin  with  his  nature.     It  is  as  repugnant 
to  us  as  it  was  to  him  to  imagine  that  our  moral  ideas  are  to  he 
attributed  only  to  cerebral  forces.     The  value  of  a  human  soul? 
like  the  value  of  a  man's  life  to  himself,  is  inestimable,  and  cannot 
be  reckoned  in  earthly  or  material  things.     The  human  being  alone 
has  the  consciousness  of  truth  and  justice  and  love,  which  is  the 
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onsciousncss  of  God.     And  the  soul  becoming  more  conscious    pjuudo, 
A  these,  becomes  more  conscious  of  her  own  immortality.  Introduc- 

la  The  last  ground  of  our  belief  in  immortality,  and  the  strong-  '"*°'*- 
St,  is  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature.  The  mere  fact  of  the 
xistence  of  God  does  not  tend  to  show  the  continued  existence  of 
aan.  An  evil  God  or  an  indifferent  God  might  have  had  the 
ower,  but  not  the  will,  to  preserve  us.  He  might  have  regarded 
s  as  fitted  to  minister  to  his  service  by  a  succession  of  existences, 
—like  the  animals,  without  attributing  to  each  soul  an  incom- 
arable  value.  But  if  he  is  perfect,  he  must  will  that  all  rational 
cings  should  partake  of  that  perfection  which  he  himself  is.  In 
tic  words  of  the  Timaeus,  he  is  good,  and  therefore  he  desires 
^t  all  other  things  should  be  as  like  himself  as  possible.  And 
ac  manner  in  which  he  accomplishes  this  is  by  permitting  evil,  or 
ither  degrees  of  good,  which  are  otherwise  called  evil.  For  all 
regress  is  good  relatively  to  the  past,  and  yet  may  be  com- 
aratively  evil  when  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  future.  Good 
nd  evil  are  relative  terms,  and  degrees  of  evil  are  merely  the 
egative  aspect  of  degrees  of  good.  Of  the  absolute  goodness  of 
ny  finite  nature  we  can  form  no  conception ;  we  are  all  of  us  in 
recess  of  transition  from  one  degree  of  good  or  evil  to  another, 
'he  difficulties  which  are  urged  about  the  origin  or  existence  of 
vil  are  mere  dialectical  puzzles,  standing  in  the  same  relation  to 
'bristian  philosophy  as  the  puzzles  of  the  Cynics  and  Megarians 
0  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  They  arise  out  of  the  tendency  of  the 
^uman  mind  to  regard  good  and  evil  both  as  relative  and  absolute ; 
Bst  as  the  riddles  about  motion  are  to  be  explained  by  the  double 
inception  of  space  or  matter,  which  the  human  mind  has  the 
power  of  regarding  either  as  continuous  or  discrete. 

In  speaking  of  divine  perfection,  we  mean  to  say  that  God  is 

• 

just  and  true  and  loving,  the  author  of  order  and  not  of  disorder, 
Df  good  and  not  of  evil.  Or  rather,  that  he  is  justice,  that  he  is 
^th,  that  he  is  love,  that  he  is  order,  that  he  is  the  very  progress 
i  which  we  were  speaking ;  and  that  wherever  these  qualities 
re  present,  whether  in  the  human  soul  or  in  the  order  of  nature, 
lere  is  God.  We  might  still  see  him  everywhere,  if  we  had 
>t  been  mistakenly  seeking  for  him  apart  from  us,  instead  of  in 
;;  away  from  the  laws  of  nature,  instead  of  in  them.  And 
?  become  united   to  him  not  by  mystical  absorption,   but  by 
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partaking,  whether  consciously  or  unconsciously,  of  that  tndk 
and  justice  and  love  which  he  himself  is. 

Thus  the  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul  rests  at  last  <■ 
the  belief  in  God.  If  there  is  a  good  and  wise  God,  then  theieii 
a  progress  of  mankind  towards  perfection ;  and  if  there  is  no  pn- 
gress  of  men  towards  perfection,  then  there  is  no  good  and  tie 
God.  We  cannot  suppose  that  the  moral  government  of  God  of 
which  we  see  the  beginnings  in  the  world  and  in  ourselves  il 
cease  when  we  pass  out  of  life. 


II.  Considering  the  'feebleness  of  the  human  Acuities  and  tbe 
uncertainty  of  the  subject,'  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the fcicr 
our  words  the  better.  At  the  approach  of  death  there  b  not 
much  said ;  good  men  are  too  honest  to  go  out  of  the  worid  pio- 
fessing  more  than  they  know.  There  is  perhaps  no  impoitnt 
subject  about  which,  at  any  time,  even  religious  people  speak  s» 
little  to  one  another.  In  the  fulness  of  life  the  thought  of  daft 
is  mostly  awakened  by  the  sight  or  recollection  of  the  death  d 
others  rather  than  by  the  prospect  of  our  own.  We  must  also 
acknowledge  that  there  are  degrees  of  the  belief  in  immortafitji 
and  many  forms  in  which  it  presents  itself  to  the  mind.  Some 
persons  will  say  no  more  than  that  they  trust  in  God,  and  tbit 
they  leave  all  to  Him.  It  is  a  great  part  of  true  religion  not 
to  pretend  to  know  more  than  we  do.  Others  when  they  qui^ 
this  world  are  comforted  with  the  hope  '  That  they  will  see 
and  know  their  friends  in  heaven.*  But  it  is  better  to  leave  them 
in  the  hands  of  God  and  to  be  assured  that  *  no  evil  shall  touch 
them.'  There  are  others  again  to  whom  the  belief  in  a  divine 
personality  has  ceased  to  have  any  longer  a  meaning;  yet  they 
are  satisfied  that  the  end  of  all  is  not  here,  but  that  something  stiD 
remains  to  us,  *  and  some  better  thing  for  the  good  than  for  the 
evil.'  They  are  persuaded,  in  spite  of  their  theological  nihilisn»» 
that  the  ideas  of  justice  and  truth  and  holiness  and  love  arc 
realities.  They  cherish  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  first  pnn- 
ciples  of  morality.  Through  these  they  see,  or  seem  to  sec, 
darkly,  and  in  a  figure,  that  the  soul  is  immortal. 

But  besides  differences  of  theological  opinion  which  must  ever 
prevail  about  things  unseen,  the  hope  of  immortality  is  weaker 
or  stronger  in  men  at  one  time  of  life  than  at  another;  it  e^en 
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ries  from  day  to  day.     It  comes  and  goes ;  the  mind,  like  the    Pkaedo. 
y,  is  apt  to  be  overclouded.     Other  generations  of  men  may    iktsoduc- 
ve  sometimes  lived  under  an  *  eclipse  of  faith/  to  us  the  total       '^^^^' 
uippearance  of  it  might  be  compared  to  the  'sun  falling  from 
aven.'    And  we  may  sometimes  have  to  begin  again  and  acquire 
e  belief  for  ourselves ;  or  to  win  it  back  again  when  it  is  lost. 

is  really  weakest  in  the  hour  of  death.  For  Nature,  like  a 
ad  mother  or  nurse,  lays  us  to  sleep  without  frightening  us; 
lysicians,  who  are  the  witnesses  of  such  scenes,  say  that  under 
dinary  circumstances  there  is  no  fear  of  the  future.  Often,  as 
ato  tells  us,  death  is  accompanied  '  with  pleasure.'  (Tim.  8 1  D. ) 
lien  the  end  is  still  uncertain,  the  cry  of  many  a  one  has  been, 
*ray,  that  I  may  be  taken.'  The  last  thoughts  even  of  the  best 
en  depend  chiefly  on  the  accidents  of  their  bodily  state.  Pain 
on  overpowers  the  desire  of  life ;  old  age,  like  the  child,  is  laid 

sleep  almost  in  a  moment.  The  long  experience  of  life  will 
ten  destroy  the  interest  which  mankind  have  in  it.  So  various 
t  the  feelings  with  which  different  persons  draw  near  to  death ; 
id  still  more  various  the  forms  in  which  imagination  clothes  it. 
or  this  alternation  of  feeling  cp.  the  Old  Testament, — Psalm  vi.  5, 
id.  10,  xc. ;  Isaiah  xxxviii.  18;  Eccles.  viii.  8  ff.,  iii.  19,  iv.  2. 

12.  When  we  think  of  God  and  of  man  in  his  relation  to  God; 
f  the  imperfection  of  our  present  state  and  yet  of  the  progress 
rhich  is  observable  in  the  history  of  the  world  and  of  the  human 
nind;  of  the  depth  and  power  of  our  moral  ideas  which  seem  to 
wrtake  of  the  very  nature  of  God  Himself;  when  we  consider  the 
^ntrast  between  the  physical  laws  to  which  we  are  subject  and 
tbe  higher  law  which  raises  us  above  them  and  is  yet  a  part  of 
them;  when  we  reflect  on  our  capacity  of  becoming  the  'spectators 
of  all  time  and  all  existence,*  and  of  framing  in  our  own  minds  the 
i<ical  of  a  perfect  Being  ;  when  we  see  how  the  human  mind  in  all 
^c  higher  religions  of  the  world,  including  Buddhism,  notwith- 
standing some  aberrations,  has  tended  towards  such  a  belief — we 
^ve  reason  to  think  that  our  destiny  is  different  from  that  of 
animals ;  and  though  we  cannot  altogether  shut  out  the  childish 
^^T  that  the  soul  upon  leaving  the  body  may  '  vanish  into  thin 
%*  we  have  still,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits,  a  hope 
of  immortality  with  which  we  comfort  ourselves  on  sufficient 
pounds.     The  denial  of  the  belief  takes  the  heart  out  of  human 


now. 
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Pkagdc.  life ;  it  lowers  men  to  the  level  of  the  material.     As  Goethe  aba 

Introdix-       says,  '  He  is  dead  even  in  this  world  who  has  no  beUef  in  another.' 

13.  It  is  well  also  that  we  should  sometimes  think  of  the  forni ; 
of  thought  under  which  the  idea  of  immortality  is  most  natoraDf 
presented  to  us.  It  is  clear  that  to  our  minds  the  risen  soul  ca 
no  longer  be  described,  as  in  a  picture,  by  the  symbol  of  a  creatot 
half-bird,  half-human,  nor  in  any  other  form  of  sense.  The  mold- 
tude  of  angels,  as  in  Milton,  singing  the  Almighty's  praises,  aici 
noble  image,  a^d  may  furnish  a  theme  for  the  poet  or  the  painter, 
but  they  arc  no  longer  an  adequate  expression  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  which  is  within  us.  Neither  is  there  any  mansion,  in  tb 
world  or  another,  in  which  the  departed  can  be  imagined  to  dvd 
and  carry  on  their  occupations.  When  this  earthly  tabemade  ii 
dissolved,  no  other  habitation  or  building  can  take  them  in:  it  is 
in  the  language  of  ideas  only  that  we  speak  of  them. 

First  of  all  there  is  the  thought  of  rest  and  freedom  from  pain; 
they  have  gone  home,  as  the  common  saying  is,  and  the  cares  of 
this  world  touch  them   no  more.     Secondly,   we  may  imagine 
them  as  they  were  at  their  best  and  brightest,  humbly  fulfiSiBg 
their  daily  round  of  duties  —  selfless,  childlike,  unaffected  by  the 
.  world  ;  when  the  eye  was  single  and  the  whole  body  seemed  to 
be  full  of  light ;  when  the  mind  was  clear  and  saw  into  the  pv- 
poses  of  God.     Thirdly,  we  may  think  of  them  as  possessed  by  a 
great  love  of  God  and  man,  working  out  His  will  at  a  further 
stage  in  the  heavenly  pilgrimage.     And  yet  wc  acknowledge  that 
these  arc  the  things  which  eye  hath  not  seen  nor  ear  heard  and 
therefore  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  in  any  sensible 
manner  10  conceive  them.     Fourthly,  there  may  have  been  some 
nioments  in  our  own  lives  when  we  have  risen  above  ourselves, 
or  been  conscious  of  our  truer  selves,  in  which  the  will  of  God  has 
superseded  our  wills,  and  we  have  entered  into  communion  witi 
Him,  and  been  partakers  for  a  brief  season  of  the  Divine  tnit)^ 
and  love,  in  which  like  Christ  we  have  been  inspired  to  utter  the 
prayer,   ^  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that  we  may  be  all  made 
perfect    in    one.*     These    precious    moments,    if    we   have    cx'er 
known  them,  are  the  nearest  approach  which  we  can  make  to  the 
idea  of  immortality. 

14.  Returning  now  to  the  earlier  stage  of  human  thought  whid 
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represented  by  the  writings  of  Plato,  we  find  that  many  of  the    Pkaeda. 
me  questions  have  already  arisen :  there  is  the  same  tendency    Introduc- 

materialism ;  the  same  inconsistency  in  the  application  of  the  '"*'"• 
sa  of  mind ;  the  same  doubt  whether  the  soul  is  to  be  regarded 
a  cause  or  as  an  effect;  the  same  falling  back  on  moral  convic- 
»ns.  In  the  Phaedo  the  soul  is  conscious  of  her  divine  nature, 
d  the  separation  from  the  body  which  has  been  commenced  in 
is  life  is  perfected  in  another.  Beginning  in  mystery,  Socrates, 
the  intermediate  part  of  the  Dialogue,  attempts  to  bring  the 
ctrine  of  a  future  life  into  connection  with  his  theory  of  know- 
Ige.  In  proportion  as  he  succeeds  in  this,  the  individual  seems 
disappear  in  a  more  general  notion  of  the  soul ;  the  contempla- 
^n  of  ideas  '  under  the  form  of  eternity  '  takes  the  place  of  past 
d  future  states  of  existence.  His  language  may  be  compared  to 
at  of  some  modern  philosophers,  who  sp>eak  of  eternity,  not  in  the 
Dse  of  perpetual  duration  of  time,  but  as  an  ever-present  quality 
the  soul.  Yet  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue,  having  *  arrived 
.  the  end  of  the  intellectual  world '  (Rep.  vii.  532  B),  he  replaces 
le  veil  of  mythology,  and  describes  the  soul  and  her  attendant 
enius  in  the  language  of  the  mysteries  or  of  a  disciple  of  Zoroaster. 
•^or  can  we  fairly  demand  of  Plato  a  consistency  which  is  wanting 
unong  ourselves,  who  acknowledge  that  another  world  is  beyond 
the  range  of  human  thought,  and  yet  are  always  seeking  to  repre- 
sent the  mansions  of  heaven  or  hell  in  the  colours  of  the  painter, 
or  in  the  descriptions  of  the  poet  or  rhetorician. 

15.  The  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  was  not  new  to 
the  Greeks  in  the  age  of  Socrates,  but,  like  the  unity  of  God,  had 
a  foundation  in  the  popular  belief.  The  old  Homeric  notion  of  a 
gibbering  ghost  flitting  away  to  Hades;  or  of  a  few  illustrious 
beroes  enjoying  the  isles  of  the  blest ;  or  of  an  existence  divided 
between  the  two;  or  the  Hesiodic,  of  righteous  spirits,  who 
become  guardian  angels,  —  had  given  place  in  the  mysteries  and 
the  Orphic  poets  to  represantations,  partly  fanciful,  of  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  (Laws  ix.  870.)  The  reticence 
)f  the  Greeks  on  public  occasions  and  in  some  part  of  their 
iterature  respecting  this  'underground'  religion,  is  not  to  be 
iken  as  a  measure  of  the  diffusion  of  such  beliefs.  If  Pericles  in 
le  funeral  oration  is  silent  on  the  consolations  of  immortality,  the 
>et  Pindar  and  the  tragedians  on  the  other  hand  constantly 
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ii'Sd-;  :h-  .vr.i.r.ued  existence  of  the  dead  in  an  upper  or  under 

V  re.     1  i.r..s  ^7.^  Laius  are  still  alive;  Antigone  will  be  dear  (o 

:cr  rrii.-.t-.  3.:":er  death  ;  the  way  to  the  palace  of  Cronos  is  ibuod 

:•.  -.-.."^^  **."'  'have  thrice  departed  from  evil.*    The  tragedy  of 

"!'-'    .-:•.- Ki  .*  r.-»:   'rounded*  by  this   life,  but  is  deeply  set  in 

-  :•:-;^:>  : :  fju*  ar.i  mysterious  workings  of  powers  beneath  dx 

:ir'.>.      I-  :r.i  car.cature  of  Aristophanes  there  b  also  a  witnea 

:;  :>.:  --•7.:r::r.  ser.timent.     The  Ionian  and  Pythagorean  phihw- 

rh  ;s  ir.>i\  AT.i  some  new  elements  were  added  to  the  popular 

'?<:.■;:".     The  -.r.iiv-i.iuul  must   find  an  expression  as  well  as  die 

*jr'.ii.     r.:>.t:r  :htf  soul  was  supposed  to  exist  in  the  form  of  a 

rrd^-..:.  jt  ::*a  panicle  of  fire,  or  of  light,  or  air,  or  water;  or  of* 

?.«:T'>:r  .-:  :*!'  a  harmony  of  number;  or  to  be  or  ha\-e,  likeAe 

>:jrv.  1  7:.~.--:/*.e  of  motion  (Arist.  de  Anim.  i.  i,  2,3).    Atlcngdi 

A  •  -.x-Ij:.*:!?,    hardly   distinguishing   between   life  and  mind,  or 

x-.ACr:"  :r..:d  human  and  divine,  attained  the  pure  abstraction; 

ai'io  thji.  '..'•ic  the  other  abstractions  of  Greek  philosophy,  sank 

dcvp  :••:-"'  t-e  human  intelligence.     The  opposition  of  the  intelli- 

i;?Ij   ar.vi  :hc  sensible,  and  of  God  to  the  world,  supplied  id 

irxo.o  wh.ch  assisted  in  the  separation  of  soul  and  body.  If 

.o^JL*  *i*re  aitfparable  from  phenomena,  mind  was  also  separable 

tror.:  r:.r.:cr :  if  the  ideas  were  eternal,  the  mind  that  conceived 

:>;■•.:  vk.is  eternal  too.     As  the  unity  of  God  was  more  distincdy 

i."^  ;-k  iv'i:v\'..  ::'.c  conception  ot"  the  human  soul  became  more 

-•.v'.vs.\:.     The  succession,  or  alternation  of  life  and  death,  wiJ 

AV-'T-.v.  :,'  Hc:.\cleitus.     The  Eleatic  Parmcnidcs  had  stumbled 

-y.-  :-j  :v.ov;crn  ihesis.  that  'thought  and  being  arc  the  same. 

-*.  y_.^-_v'  Ih'I'CI"  m  transmigration  defined  the  sense  of  indi- 

^  .^j;.  :\  .    .-.-d  some,    like    Kmpedocles,  fancied  that  the  blood 

*    -  :>.-.\  "n.w.  shed  in  another  btate  of  being  was  crying  against 

-  -'   ;  -.:  :>.-*»•  f'-'f  thirty  thousand  years  they  were  to  be  'fugitive? 

^    .  ^:  V'vis  ujMii  the  earth.*     The  desire  of  recognizing' a l"?t 

•'   ..no  or  friend  in  the  world  below  (Phaedo  68)wiba 

•>•    •.    which,  in  that  age  as  well  as  in  every  other, has 

»^  to  the  hope  of  immortality.     Nor  were  ethical 

..    -.-i  «.\r.:ini:.   partly    derived    from    the    necessity  ci 
••    '••;  v^*a'<-'^  **^rt  of  criminals,  whom  no  avenging  power 
-■  ■  •  reach.     The  voice  of  conscience,  too.  was  hoard 
■V  c-"^xl  man  that  he  was  not  altogether  innocent. 
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pitep.  i.  330.)    To  these  indistinct  longings  and  fears  an  expression    Phaedo. 
■ns  given  in  the  mysteries  and  Orphic  poets :  a  '  heap  of  books ' 
^Xq>.  iL  364  £),  passing  under  the  names  of  Musaeus  and  Orpheus 
IB  Sato's  time,  were  filled  with  notions  of  an  under-world. 

16.  Yet  after  all  the  belief  in  the  individuality  of  the  soul  after 
■cath  had  but  a  feeble  hold  on  the  Greek  mind.  Like  the  person- 
fefity  of  God,  the  personality  of  man  in  a  future  state  was  not 
■Heparably  bound  up  with  the  reality  of  his  existence.     For  the 

ion  between  the  personal  and  impersonal,  and  also 
the  divine  and  human,  was  far  less  marked  to  the  Greek 
to  ourselves.  And  as  Plato  readily  passes  from  the  notion  of 
good  to  that  of  God,  he  also  passes  almost  imperceptibly  to 
iiiinself  and  his  reader  from  the  future  life  of  the  individual  soul 
30  the  eternal  being  of  the  absolute  soul.  There  has  been  a 
statement  and  a  clearer  denial  of  the  belief  in  modem 
than  is  found  in  early  Greek  philosophy,  and  hence  the 
somparative  silence  on  the  whole  subject  which  is  often  remarked 
■&  ancient  writers,  and  particularly  in  Aristotle.  For  Plato  and 
Aristotle  are  not  further  removed  in  their  teaching  about  the 
immortality  of  the  soul  than  they  are  in  their  theory  of  knowledge. 

17.  Living  in   an  age  when   logic  was  beginning  to  mould 
Kiuman  thought,  Plato  naturally  cast  his  belief  in  immortality 
into  a  logical  form.     And  when  we  consider  how  much  the  doc- 
trine of  ideas  was  also  one  of  words,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
be  should  have  fallen  into  verbal  fallacies :  early  logic  is  always 
mistaking  the  truth  of  the  form  for  the  truth  of  the  matter. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  alternation   of  opposites  is  not  the 
«*inc  as  the  generation  of  them  out  of  each  other ;  and  that  the 
generation  of  them  out  of  each  other,  which  is  the  first  argu- 
B*ent  in  the  Phaedo,  is  at  variance  with  their  mutual  exclusion 
of  each  other,  whether  in   themselves   or  in   us,  which   is  the 
btt.    For  even  if  we  admit  the  distinction  which  he  draws  at 
p.  103,  between  the  opposites  and  the  things  which  have  the 
(^pposites,  still  individuals  fall  under  the  latter  class ;  and  we  have 
to  pass  out  of  the  region  of  human  hopes  and  fears  to  a  conception 
of  an  abstract  soul  which  is  the  impersonation  of  the  ideas.     Such 
a  conception,  which  in  Plato  himself  is  but  half  expressed,  is 
aomeaning  to  us,  and  relative  only  to  a  particular  stage  in  the 
listory  of  thought.      The  doctrine  of   reminiscence  is  also  a 
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fri^seni  of  a  icirmer  voiid,  which  has  no  place  in  the  philosophy 
ot  »o6cin  times.  Bot  Plato  had  the  wonders  of  psychobgjjvl: 
opeK:^^  10  hzm.  and  be  had  not  the  explanation  of  them  whidiii^ 
SLpocieid  b^  ibc  azulysis  of  language  and  the  history  of  the  huma' 
mafcd  Tbe  qvestioQ,  *  Whence  come  our  abstract  ideas?'  \t\ 
r-MUd  ciah  assw  by  an  imaginary  hypothesis.  Nor  is  it  difficdt 
II  «»  ;^ic  )is  cnovning  argument  is  purely  verbal,  and  is  but  the 
ciavcsara:  cf  an  instinctive  confidence  put  into  a  logical  form:— 
itfUL  s  iainuiUl  because  it  contains  a  principle  of  imperah* 
Xor  does  he  himself  seem  at  all  to  be  aware  dut 
itfcdui^  s  nSied  to  human  knowledge  by  his  'safe  and  stople 
jnntwis^'  ;^ie  beaotr  b  the  cause  of  the  beautiful ;  and  that  he  i 
3Kn&>  TsatBcirtrag  the  Eleatic  being  '  divided  by  the  Pythagotea 
luinOvecv'  Aftrrag  the  Heradeitean  doctrine  of  perpetual  geoen* 
3tm.  r^  xsav^"  to  the  '  very  serious  question '  of  generatioi 
4mi  itrsCTTScccc  2$  neaHy  the  denial  of  them.  For  this  he  wooU 
subvctaof .  j:^  :::  ihe  Republic,  a  system  of  ideas,  tested,  not  bf 
;:?ip«TnKice«  be:  by  their  consequences,  and  not  explained  bf 
jctttal  .:3u:»k  bet  by  a  higher,  that  is,  a  more  general  notion.  Coo- 
tset^Bcy  wtdt  dtfeenuehres  is  the  only  test  which  is  to  be  applied  to 
:2hrai»    iKep.  vr.  510  ft>U.,  and  Phaedo  loi  foil.) 

i^  Tv^  viejil  tiiriy  with  such  arguments,  they  should  be  tnns- 
lacevi  js  tar  i>  pebble  into  their  modern  equivalents.     MfAc 
icc±5  --t"  ::iv:n  jrv  ^.tjrr.al.  their  souls  are  eternal,  and  if  not  the 
•.ccji<  t'lc'i  "oc  the  >ouls.'    Such  an  argument  stands  nearly  in  the 
ajLir.e  rrfUtio;!   :o  FUto  and  his  age,  as  the  argument  from  the 
cvstcnce  o\  i.'rod  to  immortality  among  ourselves.     *  If  God  exists, 
:hcn  :he  m-^cI  o\i5ts  after  death  ;  and  if  there  is  no  God,  there  is  no 
c\v>tcnce  ot  the  s<.ml  after  death.'     For  the  ideas  are  to  his  mind 
:ho  reality,  the  truth,  the  principle  of  permanence,  as  well  as  of 
;  ::cHigence  and  order  in  the  world.     When  Simmias  and  Cebes 
>a\   that  they  are  more  strongly  persuaded   of  the  existence  of 
ivicas  than  they  are  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  they  represent 
t,i;rl>  enough  the  order  of  thought  in  Greek  philosophy.     And  we 
-.•n.cht   sav   in  the  san>e  way  that   we  are  more  certain  of  the 
<  v;s:c"ivV  of  God  than  we  are  of  tlie  immortality  of  the  soul,  and 
-v  U\i  bv  the  belief  in  the  one  to  a  belief  in  the  other.    The 
:\,rA"..cu  as  Socrates  would  say,  is  not  perfect,  but  agrees  in  as 
\„\  a*  the  mind  in  either  case  is  regarded  as  dependent  on  some- 
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ag  above  and  beyond  herself.     The  analogy  may  even  be  Phatdo, 
5»ed  a  step  further :  '  We  are  more  certain  of  our  ideas  of  truth  Intkoduc- 
d  right  than  we  are  of  the  existence  of  God,  and  are  led  on  in  the       ^^^^' 
ler  of  thought  from  one  to  the  other.'    Or  more  correctly :  *  The 
stence  of  right  and  truth  is  the  existence  of  God,  and  can  never 

a  moment  be  separated  from  Him.' 
r^.  The  main  argument  of  the  Phaedo  is  derived  from  the 
stence  of  eternal  ideas  of  which  the  soul  is  a  partaker;  the 
bcr  argument  of  the  alternation  of  opposites  is  replaced  by  this. 
id  there  have  not  been  wanting  philosophers  of  the  idealist 
icol  who  have  imagined  that  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
:  soul  is  a  theory  of  knowledge,  and  that  in  what  has  preceded 
Lto  is  accommodating  himself  to  the  popular  belief.  Such  a 
«r  can  only  be  elicited  from  the  Phaedo  by  what  may  be 
med  the  transcendental  method  of  interpretation,  and  is  ob- 
usly  inconsistent  with  the  Gorgias  and  the  Republic.  Those 
o  maintain  it  are  immediately  compelled  to  renounce  the 
idow  which  they  have  grasped,  as  a  play  of  words  only.  But 
t  truth  is,  that  Plato  in  his  argument  for  the  immortality  of  the 
al  has  collected  many  elements  of  proof  or  persuasion,  ethical 
id  mythological  as  well  as  dialectical,  which  are  not  easily  to  be 
iconciled  with  one  another ;  and  he  is  as  much  in  earnest  about 
b  doctrine  of  retribution,  which  is  repeated  in  all  his  more 
itfaical  writings,  as  about  his  theory  of  knowledge.  And  while 
ve  may  fairly  translate  the  dialectical  into  the  language  of  Hegel, 
md  the  religious  and  mythological  into  the  language  of  Dante  or 
^yan,  the  ethical  speaks  to  us  still  in  the  same  voice,  and 
Kppeals  to  a  common  feeling. 

20.  Two  arguments  of  this  ethical  character  occur  in  the 
?haedo.  The  first  may  be  described  as  the  aspiration  of  the  soul 
ifter  another  state  of  being.  Like  the  Oriental  or  Christian 
Djrstic,  the  philosopher  is  seeking  to  withdraw  from  impurities  of 
rose,  to  leave  the  world  and  the  things  of  the  world,  and  to  find 
is  higher  self.  Plato  tecognizes  in  these  aspirations  the  fore- 
ste  of  immortality ;  as  Butler  and  Addison  in  modern  times 
ive  argued,  the  one  from  the  moral  tendencies  of  mankind,  the 
icr  from  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  perfection.  In  using 
s  argument  Plato  has  certainly  confused  the  soul  which  has 
:  the  body,  with  the  soul  of  the  good  and  wise.     (Cp.  Rep.  x. 
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6ii  C.)     Such  a  confusion  was  natural,  and  arose  partly  oit 
the  antithesis  of  soul  and  body.     The  soul  in  her  own 
and  the  soul  '  clothed  upon '  with  virtues  and  graces,  were 
interchanged  with   one   another,   because   on  a  subject 
passes  expression  the  distinctions  of  language  can  banily 
maintained. 

21.  The  other  ethical  proof  of  the  immortality  of  the  sod 
derived  from  the  necessity  of  retribution.  The  wicked  wooUi 
too  well  off  if  their  evil  deeds  came  to  an  end.  It  is  not  to 
supposed  that  an  Ardiaeus,  an  Archelaus,  an  Ismenias  could 
have  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  crimes  in  this  world 
manner  in  which  this  retribution  is  accomplished  Plato  repe*| 
scnts  under  the  figures  of  mythology.  Doubtless  he  felt  tbti 
was  easier  to  improve  than  to  invent,  and  that  in  religion 
cially  the  traditional  form  was  required  in  order  to  give 
similitude  to  the  myth.  The  myth  too  is  £ir  more  probibk 
that  age  than  to  ours,  and  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  'one 
among  many '  about  the  nature  of  the  earth,  which  he 
supports  by  the  indications  of  geology.  Not  that  he  insisis 
the  absolute  truth  of  his  own  particular  notions :  '  no  mai  rf 
sense  will  be  confident  in  such  matters ;  but  he  will  be  confideri 
that  something  of  the  kind  is  true'  ( 1 14  D).  As  in  other  paaop 
(Gorg.  527  A,  Tim.  29  D ;  cp.  Crito,  107  B),  he  wins  belief  fbrMi 
fictions  by  the  moderation  of  his  statements ;  he  does  not,  like 
Dante  or  Swcdcnborg,  allow  himself  to  be  deceived  by  his  ort 
creations. 


The  Dialogue  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  the  situation.    A» 
first  of  all  we  are  struck  by  the  calmness  of  the  scene.    Like  tbe 
si)cctators  at  the  time,  we  cannot  pity  Socrates ;   his  mien  and 
his  language  are  so  noble  and  fearless.     He  is  the  same  that  he 
ever  was,  but  milder  and  gentler,  and  he  has  in  no  degree  lo< 
his  interest  in  dialectics ;  he  will  not  forego  the  delight  of  a 
argument  in  compliance  with  the  jailer's  intimation  that  he  should 
not   heat  himself  with   talking.     At  such   a  time  he  naturally 
expresses  the  hope  of  his  life,  that  he  has  been  a  true  mystic  and 
not  a  mere  routineer  or  wand-bearer:  and  he  refers  to  passage* 
of  his  personal  history.     To  his  old  enemies  the  Comic  poets,  and 
to   the   proceedings  on   the   trial,  he  alludes  playfully;   but  he 
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bvidly  remembers  the  disappointment  which  he  felt  in  reading  Pkaedo, 
■e  books  of  Anaxagoras.  The  return  of  Xanthippe  and  his  Introduc- 
■Qdren  indicates  that  the  philosopher  is  not  '  made  of  oak  or  '^^^^' 
tick.'  Some  other  traits  of  his  character  may  be  noted ;  for 
sample,  the  courteous  manner  in  which  he  inclines  his  head  to 
iC  last  objector,  or  the  ironical  touch,  '  Me  already,  as  the  tragic 
»ct  would  say,  the  voice  of  fate  calls ; '  or  the  depreciation  of  the 
]guments  with  which  '  he  comforted  himself  and  them ; '  or  his 
■r  of  '  misology ; '  or  his  references  to  Homer ;  or  the  playful 
afle  with  which  he  '  talks  like  a  book '  about  greater  and  less ; 
the  allusion  to  the  possibility  of  finding  another  teacher  among 
ixtKurous  races  (cp.  Polit.  262  D) ;  or  the  mysterious  reference  to 
hother  science  (mathematics  ?)  of  generation  and  destruction  for 
aich  he  is  vainly  feeling.  There  is  no  change  in  him;  only  now 
^  is  invested  with  a  sort  of  sacred  character,  as  the  prophet  or 
iest  xA  Apollo  the  God  of  the  festival,  in  whose  honour  he  first 
'  an  composes  a  hymn,  and  then  like  the  swan  pours  forth  his 
ring  lay.  Perhaps  the  extreme  elevation  of  Socrates  above  his 
m  situation,  and  the  ordinary  interests  of  life  (compare  hisy>» 
*es^rH  about  his  burial,  in  which  for  a  moment  he  puts  on  the 
iiienus  mask'),  create  in  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  impression 
ronger  than  could  be  derived  from  arguments  that  such  a  one 
as  in  him  'a  principle  which  does  not  admit  of  death.' 

The  other  persons  of  the  Dialogue  may  be  considered  under 
wo  heads:  (i)  private  friends;  (2)  the  respondents  in  the  argu- 
DBent. 

First  there  is  Crito,  who  has  been  already  introduced  to  us 
n  the  Euthydemus  and  the  Crito ;  he  is  the  equal  in  years  of 
Socrates,  and  stands  in  quite  a  different  relation  to  him  from  his 
Jfoanger  disciples.  He  is  a  man  of  the  world  who  is  rich  and 
prosperous  (cp.  the  jest  in  the  Euthydemus,  304  C),  the  best 
fiiend  of  Socrates,  who  wants  to  know  his  commands,  in  whose 
|vesence  he  talks  to  his  family,  and  who  performs  the  last  duty  of 
iosing  his  eyes.  It  is  observable  too  that,  as  in  the  Euthydemus, 
7rito  shows  no  aptitude  for  philosophical  discussions.  Nor 
mong  the  friends  of  Socrates  must  the  jailer  be  forgotten,  who 
*efns  to  have  been  introduced  by  Plato  in  order  to  show  the 
ipression  made  by  the  extraordinary   man  on   the  common. 


1^  Phaedo:  Simmias :  Cebes. 


The  gentle  nature  of  the  man  is  indicated  by  his  weeping  at  i 
u-rwm-c-       announcement  of  his  errand  and  then  turning  away,  and  alsol 
^v"-  the  words  of  Socrates  to  his  disciples :  *  How  charming  the 

is!   since  I  have  been  in  prison  he  has  been  alu'a>'s  comiaf  i 
me,  and  is  as  good  as  could  be  to  me.'    We  are  reminded  too  I 
he  his  retained  this  gentle  nature  amid  scenes  of  death 
%*iolence  by  the  contrasts  which  he  draws  between  the  bel 
of  Socrates  and  of  others  when  about  to  die. 

Another  person  who  takes  no  part  in  the  philosophical 
cussion  is  the  excitable  Apollodonis,  the  same  who,  in  the 
posium,  of  which  he  is  the  narrator,  is  called  '  the  madman,'  \ 
who  testifies  his  grief  by  the  most  violent  emotions.  Phaedo  i 
also  present,  the  *  beloved  disciple '  as  he  may  be  termed, 
is  described,  if  not  Meaning  on  his  bosom,'  as  seated  neit! 
Socrates,  who  is  playing  with  his  hair.  He  too,  like  ApoDodonil] 
takes  no  part  in  the  discussion,  but  he  loves  above  all  thinjiW 
hear  and  speak  of  Socrates  after  his  death.  The  calmness  of  kfej 
behaviour,  veiling  his  £ice  when  he  can  no  longer  restrain  kill 
tears,  contrasts  with  the  passionate  outcries  of  the  other.  Atlj 
particular  point  the  argument  is  described  as  falling  before  Ac 
attack  of  Simmias.  A  sort  of  despair  is  introduced  in  the  nundi 
of  the  company.  The  effect  of  this  is  heightened  by  the  dfr 
scription  of  Phaedo,  who  has  been  the  eye-witness  of  the  scene, 
and  by  the  sympathy  of  his  Phliasian  auditors  who  are  beginning 
to  think  *  that  they  too  can  never  trust  an  argument  again.'  And 
the  intense  interest  of  the  company  is  communicated  not  only  to 
the  tirst  auditors,  but  to  us  who  in  a  distant  countr>-  read  the 
narrative  of  their  emotions  after  more  than  two  thousand  years 
liavc  passed  away. 

The  two  principal  interlocutors  are  Simmias  and  Cebes,  the 
vhsciplcs  of  Philolaus  the  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Thebes. 
Simmias  is  described  in  the   Phaedrus  (242  B)  as  fonder  of  an 
arjiumont   than  any    man   living;    and   Cebes,    although  finally 
jv  rsuaJcd  by   Socrates,   is   said   to  be  the  most  incredulous  of 
human  beings.     It  is  Ccbcs  who  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Pialv\i^ie  asks  why  '  suicide   is  held   to  be  unlawful,*  and  who 
t\r>t  supplies  the  doctrine  of  recollection  in  confirmation  of  the 
prc-o\i>tonce  of  the  soul.     It  is  Cebes  who  urges  that  the  p^^ 
existence   does   not   necessarily    involve   the   future  existence  of 
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oul,  as  is  shown  by  the  illustration  of  the  weaver  and  his    Pkaedo. 

Simmias,  on  the  other  hand,  raises  the  question  about  Imtroduc- 
ony  and  the  lyre,  which  is  naturally  put  into  the  mouth  of  '''*****• 
iiagorean  disciple.  It  is  Simmias,  too,  who  first  remarks  on 
ncertainty  of  human  knowledge,  and  only  at  last  concedes  to 
rgument  such  a  qualified  approval  as  is  consistent  with  the 
eness  of  the  human  faculties.  Cebes  is  the  deeper  and  more 
.'cutive  thinker,  Simmias  more  superficial  and  rhetorical; 
are  distinguished  in  much  the  same  manner  as  Adeimantus 
Ivlaucon  in  the  Republic. 

her  persons,  Menexenus,  Ctesippus,  Lysis,  are  old  friends; 
us  has  been  already  satirized  in  the  Apology;  Aeschines 
Epigenes  were  present  at  the  trial ;  Euclid  and  Terpsion  will 
)ear  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Theaetetus,  Hermogenes  has 
dy  appeared  in  the  Cratylus.  No  inference  can  fairly  be 
Q  from  the  absence  of  Aristippus,  nor  from  the  omission  of 
»phon,  who  at  the  time  of  Socrates*  death  was  in  Asia.  The 
ion  of  Plato's  own  absence  seems  like  an  expression  of 
Wy  and  may,  perhaps,  be  an  indication  that  the  report  of  the 
crsation  is  not  to  be  taken  literally. 

le  place  of  the  Dialogue  in  the  series  is  doubtful.  The  doctrine 
eas  is  certainly  carried  beyond  the  Socratic  pomt  of  view ;  in 
ther  of  the  writings  of  Plato  is  the  theory  of  them  so  com- 
:ly  developed.  Whether  the  belief  in  immortality  can  be 
buted  to  Socrates  or  not  is  uncertain ;  the  silence  of  the 
lorabilia,  and  of  the  earlier  Dialogues  of  Plato,  is  an  argument 
le  contrary.  Yet  in  the  Cyropaedia  Xenophon  (viii.  7,  19  foil.) 
put  language  into  the  mouth  of  the  dying  Cyrus  which  recalb 
Pbaedo,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  teaching  of 
rates.  It  may  be  fairly  urged  that  the  greatest  religious 
rest  of  mankind  could  not  have  been  wholly  ignored  by  one 
passed  his  life  in  fulfilling  the  commands  of  an  oracle,  and 
recognized  a  Divine  plan  in  man  and  nature.  (Xen.  Mem. 
)  And  the  language  of  the  Apology  and  of  the  Crito  confirms 
view. 

ie  Phaedo  is  not  one  of  the  Socratic  Dialogues  of  Plato ;  nor, 
he  other  hand,  can  it  be  assigned  to  that  later  stage  of  the 
mic  writings  at  which  the  doctrine  of  ideas  appears  to  be  for- 
•n.     It  belongs  rather  to  the  intermediate  period  of  the  Platonic 
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Pkaedff,  philosophy,  which  roughly  corresponds  to  the  Phaedrus, 

Intkudl'c       Republic,  Theactctus.     Without  pretending  to  determine  the 

time  of  their  composition,  the    Symposium,  Mono,  EuthypW 
Apology,  Phaedo  may  be  conveniently  read  by  us  in  this  order 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  Socrates.    Another  chain  may  be  formed 
the  Meno,  Phaedrus,  Phaedo,  in  which  the  immortality  of  tbe 
is  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  ideas.     In  the  Meno  the 
of  ideas  is  based  on  the  ancient  belief  in  transmigration,  whk^ 
reappears  again  in  the  Phaedrus  as  well  as  in  the  Republic 
Tiinacus,  and  in  all  of  them  is  connected  with  a  doctrine  of 
button.     In  the  Phaedrus  the  immortality  of  the  soul  is 
to  rest  on  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  principle  of 
whereas  in  the  Republic  the  argument  turns  on  the  natural 
tinuance  of  the  soul,  which,  if  not  destroyed  by  her  own 
evil,  can  hardly  be  destroyed  by  any  other.     The  soul  of  mani 
the  Timacus  (42  foil.)  b  derived  from  the  Supreme  Creator, 
either  returns  after  death  to  her  kindred  star,  or  descends  intodn 
lower  life  of  an  animal.     The  Apology  expresses  the  same  view*; 
the  Phaedo,  but  with  less  confidence;   there  the  probability  tf 
death  being  a  long  sleep  is  not  excluded.     The  Theaetetns  il»! 
describes,  in  a  digression,  the  desire  of  the  soul  to  fly  away  and  k 
with  God  —  'and  to  fly  to  him  is  to  be  like  him '  (176  B).   Hc 
Symposium  may  be  observed  to  resemble  as  well  as  to  differ  fro* 
the  Phaedo.     While  the  first  notion  of  immortality  is  only  in  tke 
way  of  natural  procreation  or  of  posthumous  fame  and  glory,  the 
higher  revelation  of  beauty,  like  the  good  in  the  Republic,  is  die 
vision  of  the  eternal  idea.     So  deeply  rooted  in  Plato's  mind  is  the 
belief  in  immortality ;  so  various  are  the  forms  of  expression  which 
he  employs. 

As  in  several  other  Dialogues,  there  is  more  of  system  in  die 
Phaedo  than  appears  at  first  sight.     The  succession  of  argumcnti 
is  based  on  previous  philosophies ;  beginning  with  the  mysteries 
and  the  Heraclcitean  alternation  of  opposites,  and  proceeding  to 
tiie  Pythagorean  harmony  and  transmigration;  making  a  step  by 
the  aid  of  Platonic  reminiscence,  and  a  further  step  by  the  belprf 
the  i-orc  of  Anaxa^oras ;  until  at  last  we  rest  in  the  conviction  that 
the  soul  is  inseparable  from  the  ideas,  and  belongs  to  the  world  oC 
the  invisible  and  unknown.     Then,  as  in  the  Gorgias  or  Republic, 
the  curtain  falls,  and  the  veil  of  mytholog^y  descends  upon  the 
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gBlltient.  After  the  confession  of  Socrates  that  he  is  an  interested  Pkaedo, 
tij,  and  the  acknowledgment  that  no  man  of  sense  will  think  intsoduo 
!  details  of  his  narrative  true,  but  that  something  of  the  kind  is  '"°*'- 
tf  we  return  from  speculation  to  practice.  He  is  himself  more 
ifident  of  immortality  than  he  is  of  his  own  arguments;  and  the 
ifidence  which  he  expresses  is  less  strong  than  that  which  his 
erfulness  and  composure  in  death  inspire  in  us. 
Mfficulties  of  two  kinds  occur  in  the  Phaedo  —  one  kind  to  be 
lained  out  of  contemporary  philosophy,  the  other  not  admitting 
in  entire  solution,  (i)  The  difficulty  which  Socrates  says  that 
experienced  in  explaining  generation  and  corruption;  the 
unption  of  hypotheses  which  proceed  from  the  less  general  to 
more  general,  and  are  tested  by  their  consequences ;  the  puzzle 
tut  greater  and  less ;  the  resort  to  the  method  of  ideas,  which 
IS  appear  only  abstract  terms, —  these  are  to  be  explained  out 
Lhe  position  of  Socrates  and  Plato  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
ey  were  living  in  a  twilight  between  the  sensible  and  the  in- 
ectual  world,  and  saw  no  way  of  connecting  them.  They  could 
ther  explain  the  relation  of  ideas  to  phenomena,  nor  their  corre- 
ion  to  one  another.  The  very  idea  of  relation  or  comparison 
s  embarrassing  to  them.  Yet  in  this  intellectual  uncertainty 
Ky  had  a  conception  of  a  proof  from  results,  and  of  a  moral  truth, 
bich  remained  unshaken  amid  the  questionings  of  philosophy, 
t)  The  other  is  a  difficulty  which  is  touched  upon  in  the  Republic 
(well  as  in  the  Phaedo,  and  is  common  to  modern  and  ancient 
bilosophy.  Plato  is  not  altogether  satisfied  with  his  safe  and 
mple  method  of  ideas.  He  wants  to  have  proved  to  him  by  facts 
lat  all  things  are  for  the  best,  and  that  there  is  one  mind  or 
csign  which  pervades  them  all.  But  this  *  power  of  the  best  *  he 
unable  to  explain ;  and  therefore  takes  refuge  in  universal  ideas, 
nd  are  not  we  at  this  day  seeking  to  discover  that  which  Socrates 
a  glass  darkly  foresaw  ? 

Some  resemblances  to  the  Greek  drama  may  be  noted  in  all  the 
alogues  of  Plato.  The  Phaedo  is  the  tragedy  of  which  Socrates 
the  protagonist  and  Simmias  and  Cebes  the  secondary  per- 
mers,  standing  to  them  in  the  same  relation  as  to  Glaucon  and 
ffimantus  in  the  Republic.  No  Dialogue  has  a  greater  unity  of 
ject  and  feeling.  Plato  has  certainly  fulfilled  the  condition  of 
^ek,  or  rather  of  all  art,  which  requires  that  scenes  of  death  and 
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Artistic  beauty  of  the  Dialogue, 
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TIOM. 


suffering  should  be  clothed  in  beauty.    The  gathering  of  the! 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Dialogue,  the  dismissal  of  Xant 
whose  presence  would  have  been  out  of  place  at  a  philosop 
discussion,  but  who  returns  again  with  her  children  to  take  a  I 
farewell,  the  dejection  of  the  audience  at  the  temporary  over 
of  the  argument,  the  picture  of  Socrates  playing  with  the  hair ot' 
Phaedo,  the  final  scene  in  which  Socrates  alone  retains  his 
posure  —  are  masterpieces  of  art.    And  the  chorus  at  the  end  mi^ 
have  interpreted  the  feeling  of  the  play :   *  There  can  no  e«i 
happen  to  a  good  man  in  life  or  death.' 

*  The  art  of  concealing  art '  is  nowhere  more  perfect  than  it 
those  writings  of  Plato  which  describe  the  trial  and  death  of 
Socrates.     Their  charm  is  their  simplicity,  which  gives  them  «ri- 
similitude ;  and  yet  they  touch,  as  if  incidentally,  and  because  tlief 
were  suitable  to  the  occasion,  on  some  of  the  deepest  truths  rf 
philosophy.     There  is  nothing  in  any  tragedy,  ancient  or  modem, 
nothing  in  poetry  or  history  (with  one  exception),  like  the  lart 
hours  of  Socrates  in  Plato.     The  master  could  not  be  more  fidf 
occupied  at  such  a  time  than  in  discoursing  of  immortality ;  nor 
the  disciples  more  divinely  consoled.     The  arguments,  taken  ii 
the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  are  our  arguments;  and  Sooatts 
by  anticipation  may  be  even  thought  to  refute  some  'cccentnc 
notions'  current  in   our   own  age.     For  there  are  philosopbcis 
among   ourselves   who   do   not  seem   to  understand  how  much 
stronger  is  the  power  of  intelligence,  or  of  the  best,  than  of  Atlas, 
or  mechanical  force.      How  far  the  words  attributed  to  Socrates 
were  actually  uttered  by  him  we  forbear  to  ask ;  for  no  answer 
can  be  given   to  this  question.     And  it  is  better  to  resign  our- 
selves to  the  feeling  of  a  great  work,  than  to  linger  among  critical 
uncertainties. 
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PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 


Phaedo,  who  is  the  narrator 

of  the  Dialogue  to 
Echecrates  of  Phlius, 
Socrates. 
Attendant  of  the  Prison. 


Apollodorus. 

SiMMIAS. 

Cebes. 
Crito. 


Scene: — The  Prison  of  Socrates. 
Place  of  the  Narration: — Phlius. 


hecraUs.  Were  you  yourself,  Phaedo,  in  the  prison  with 

Ltes  on  the  day  when  he  drank  the  poison? 

aedo.  Yes,  Echecrates,  I  was. 

h,  I  should  so  like  to  hear  about  his  death.     What  did 

ly  in  his  last  hours?     We  were  informed  that  he  died 

iking  poison,  but  no  one  knew  anything  more ;  for  no 

sian  ever  goes  to  Athens  now,  and  it  is  a  long  time 

any  stranger  from  Athens  has  found  his  way  hither; 
It  we  had  no  clear  account. 

aed.  Did  you  not  hear  of  the  proceedings  at  the  trial? 
h.  Yes ;  some  one  told  us  about  the  trial,  and  we  could 
inderstand  why,  having  been   condemned,  he   should 
been  put  to  death,  not  at  the  time,  but  long  afterwards. 

was  the  reason  of  this? 

T€d.  An  accident,   Echecrates:    the   stem   of  the   ship 
the  Athenians  send  to  Delos  happened  to  have  been 
led  on  the  day  before  he  was  tried. 
i.  What  is  this  ship  ? 

jrd.  It   is   the  ship   in  which,   according   to  Athenian 
ion,  Theseus  went  to  Crete  when  he  took  with  him  the 


Phaedo. 

echbcratbs, 
Phabxx). 


The  death  of 
Socrates  was 
deferred  by 
the  holy  sea- 
son of  the  mis 
sion  to  Delos. 


;c 


The  narrative  of  Phacdo, 


^.'OLXv' 


frcrte«n  vouths,  and  was  the  saviour  of  them  and  of 

m 

KtA  they  are  said  to  have  vowed  to  Apollo  at  the  time, 
-"   ihey  were  saved   they  would  send   a  yearly  mission 
lViv>v     Now   this   custom  still   continues,   and   the 
rer».xi  of  the  voyage  to  and  from  Delos,  beginning  when  i 
rnesc   ci  Apollo  crowns  the  stem  of  the  ship,  is  a 
5<jso:i,  during  which  the  city  is  not  allowed  to  be  pol 
ry  pcblic  executions;  and  when  the  vessel  is  detained  If j 
o.crary  winds,  the  time  spent  in  going  and  returmngi 
v^ry  sxcsiderable.     As  I  was  saying,  the  ship  was 
v:c  ±e  div  before  the  trial,  and  this  was  the  reason 
xvnres  lay  in  prison  and  was  not  put  to  death  mitil 
ji^rr  he  w-ds  condemned. 

E^  K  What  was  the  manner  of  his  death,  Phaedo?  Wj 
was  xtxi  or  done?     And  which  of  his   friends  were 
hLc?     Or  ^\\  the  authorities  forbid  them  to  be  present— | 
>i.>  :hir  he  had  no  friends  near  him  when  he  died? 
Fhx£t:J,  No :  there  were  several  of  them  with  him. 
t\t,  I:  you  have  nothing  to  do,  I  wish  that  you  wooH] 
^:^I  aae  what  passed,  as  exactiy  as  you  can. 

/>Mfe^:'   I  have  nothing  at  all  to  do,  and  will  try  tognli^f 
yvcr   w:sh.     To    be    reminded  of    Socrates  is  always  d*' 
^-^.t:c-^:    v!tl:cht   to   me,    whether   I    speak  myself  or  h* 
i.-.-:"";-  s:x\ik  of  him. 

-•".  •    W^i:  will  have  listeners  who  are  of  the  same  mW 
•A  :*   ^ . ".:.   anvi    I    hope   that   you  will  be  as  exact  as  yoo 


x^ 


*    .V 


*     >> 


'".r. .:    I  havi  a  singular  feeling  at  being  in  his  company. 

I  v\  ::'.v:  hardly  believe  that  I  was  present  at  the  death  ol 

■v".:.  ar.J.  therefore  I  did  not  pity  him,  Echecrates;  be 

-^  rcar'.essly,  and  his  words  and  bearing  w^ere  so  noble 

^•.u:v^;:<.  that   to  me  he  appeared  blessed.     I  thou^t 

•*  .:  .n^   to  the  other  world  he  could  not  be  wiihooi 

•*.•  vM.'..  and  that  he  would  be  happy,  if  any  man  eve 

u*-c"  he  arrived  there;    and  therefore  I  did  not  pit 

■N  -v^h:  have  seemed  natural  at  such  an  hour.     Bui 

r.  :   :ho  plea>ure  which  I  usually  feel  in  philosophic 

..  M.^    :vT  philosophy  was  the  theme  of  which  we  spoke 

N  ".easevi.  but  in  the  pleasure  there  was  also  a  stran( 

\  '..:e  ^ :  pain  :   for  I  reflected  that  he  was  soon  to  die.  ai 


The  last  morning:  Xanthippe, 
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double  feeling  was  shared  by  us  all ;  we  were  laughing  Phatdo. 
iveeping  by  turns,  especially  the  excitable  ApoUodorus  Echecratbs, 
know  the  sort  of  man?  PHAkoo. 

Yes. 

He  was  quite  beside  himself ;  and  I  and  all  of  us 
greatly  moved. 

Who  were  present? 

Of  native  Athenians  there  were,  besides  Apollo-  ThcSocraUc 
Critobulus  and  his  father  Crito,   Hermogenes,  Epi-  absen<»of** 


Aeschines,  Antisthenes;    likewise   Ctesippus   of    the  Plato  u 
of  Paeania,  Menexenus,  and  some  others;  Plato,  if  I 
not  mistaken,  was  ill. 

Were  there  any  strangers? 
.fkaed.  Yes,  there  were ;  Simmias  the  Theban,  and  Cebes, 
Phaedondes;    Euclid   and   Terpsion,  who  came   from 
ira. 
-Mck,  And  was  Aristippus  there,  and  Cleombrotus? 
-Maed.  No,  they  were  said  to  be  in  Aegina. 
^h.  Any  one  else? 

Jkaed,  I  think  that  these  were  nearly  all. 
Jkh.  Well,  and  what  did  you  talk  about? 

Jkaed,  I  will  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  endeavour  to  Thcmecdng 
the  entire  conversation.     On  the  previous   days  we  *'    «P"»on. 
been  in  the  habit  of  assembling  early  in  the  morning  at 
court  in  which  the  trial  took  place,  and  which  is  not  far 
the  prison.     There  we  used  to  wait  talking  with  one 
until  the  opening  of  the  doors  (for  they  were  not 
very  early);  then  we  went  in  and  generally  passed 
day  with  Socrates.     On  the  last  morning  we  assembled 
ler  than  usual,  having  heard  on  the  day  before  when 
quitted  the  prison  in  the  evening  that  the  sacred  ship 
come  from  Delos;  and  so  we  arranged  to  meet  very 
at  the  accustomed  place.     On  our  arrival  the  jailer  who  The  friends 
rered  the  door,  instead  of  admitting  us,  came  out  and  »»;« denied 

'-'  admission 

riola  OS  to  stay  until  he  called  us.     '  For  the  Eleven,'  he  said,  while  the 

now  with  Socrates ;  they  are  taking  off  his  chains,  and  ^^*^^ 

jlhriiig  orders  that  he  is  to  die  to-day.*     He  soon  returned 

YtaaA  said  that  we  might  come  in.     On  entering  we  found 

^Socrates  just   released   from  chains,  and  Xanthippe,  whom 

jfoa  know,  sitting  by  him,  and  holding  his  child  in  her  arms. 
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Eifcuns  the  poet. 


Ptuudo. 

socratks, 
Cbbbs. 


Socrates, 
whose  chains 
have  now 
been  taken 
oflT,  is  led  by 
the  feeling  of 
relief  to  re- 
mark on  the 
curious  man- 
ner in  which 
pleasure  and 
pain  are 
always  con- 
joined. 


HaviriK  been 
told  in  a 
dream  that  he 
should  com- 
pose music,  in 
order  to  satisfy 
a  scruple 
about  the 
meaning  of 
the  dream 
he  has  been 


When  she  saw  us  she  uttered  a  cry  and  said,  as  wome 
*  O  Socrates,  this  is  the  last  time  that  either  you  w 
verse  with  your  friends,  or  they  with  you.*  Socrates 
to  Crito  and  said:  'Crito,  let  some  one  take  her 
Some  of  Crito's  people  accordingly  led  her  away,  cry 
and  beating  herself.  And  when  she  was  gone,  S 
sitting  up  on  the  couch,  bent  and  rubbed  his  leg,  sa 
he  was  rubbing :  How  singular  is  the  thing  called  p 
and  how  curiously  related  to  pain,  which  might  be 
to  be  the  opposite  of  it ;  for  they  are  never  present  i( 
at  the  same  instant,  and  yet  he  who  piu^ues  either  is  g 
compelled  to  take  the  other ;  their  bodies  are  two,  t 
are  joined  by  a  single  head.  And  I  cannot  help 
that  if  Aesop  had  remembered  them,  he  would  have 
fable  about  God  trying  to  reconcile  their  strife,  ai 
when  he  could  not,  he  fastened  their  heads  togeth 
this  is  the  reason  why  when  one  comes  the  other 
as  I  know  by  my  own  experience  now,  when  after  i 
in  my  leg  which  was  caused  by  the  chain  pleasure  ap 
succeed. 

Upon  this  Cebes  said :  I  am  glad,  Socrates,  that  y 
mentioned  the  name  of  Aesop.  For  it  reminds  r 
question  which  has  been  asked  by  many,  and  was  <' 
me  only  the  day  before  yesterday  by  Evenus  the  p( 
will  be  sure  to  ask  it  again,  and  therefore  if  you  W( 
me  to  have  an  answer  ready  for  him,  you  may  as  wel 
what  I  should  say  to  him  : —  he  wanted  to  know  why  ; 
never  before  wTote  a  line  of  poetry,  now  that  yo 
prison  are  turning  Aesop's  fables  into  verse,  and  a 
posing  that  hymn  in  honour  of  Apollo. 

Tell  him,  Cebes,  he  replied,  what  is  the  truth  —  th 
no  idea  of  rivalling  him  or  his  poems ;  to  do  so,  as 
would  be  no  easy  task.  But  I  wanted  to  see  whethe 
purge  away  a  scruple  which  I  felt  about  the  me 
certain  dreams.  In  the  course  of  my  life  I  have  < 
intimations  in  dreams  '  that  I  should  compose  mus 
same  dream  came  to  me  sometimes  in  one  form,  ai 
times  in  another,  hut  always  saying  the  same  or  r 
same  words :  *  Cultivate  and  make  music,*  said  th 
And  hitherto  I  had  imagined  that  this  was  only  int 
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lort  and  encourage  me  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  which  Pfuudo. 

\  l>een  the  pursuit  of  my  life,  and  is  the  noblest  and  best  Socrates, 

music.     The  dream  was  bidding  me  do  what  I  was  already  ^^^^!^' 
ins,  in  the  same  way  that  the  competitor  in  a  race  is 

*>'  J  ^  wnting  verses 

dden  by  the  spectators  to  run  when  he  is  already  running,  while  he  was 
Dt  I  was  not  certain  of  this;    for  the  dream  might  have  *°p™°°- 
iicaiit  music  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and  being 
cider  sentence  of  death,  and  the  festival  giving  me  a  respite, 
lliought  that  it  would  be  safer  for  me  to  satisfy  the  scruple, 
Kid,  in  obedience  to  the  dream,  to  compose  a  few  verses  before 
departed.     And  first  I  made  a  hymn  in  honour  of  the  god 
E  the  festival,  and  then  considering  that  a  poet,  if  he  is 
Mfly  to  be  a  poet,  should  not  only  put  together  words,  but 
iould  invent  stories,  and  that  I  have  no  invention,  I  took 
Mne  fables  of  Aesop,  which  I  had  ready  at  hand  and  which 
knew  —  they  were  the  first  I  came  upon  —  and  turned  them 
to  verse.     Tell  this  to  Evenus,  Cebes,  and  bid  him  be  of  Evenus  the 
xxi  cheer ;  say  that  I  would  have  him  come  after  me  if  he  *****  ***f  ****" 

'         •'  cunous  to 

5  a  wise  man,  and  not  tarry ;  and  that  to-day  I  am  likely  know  why  he 

»  be  going,  for  the  Athenians  say  that  I  must.  ^  Swrates 

Simmias  said :  What  a  message  for  such  a  man !  having  gives  him  the 

icn  a  frequent  companion  of  his  I  should  say  that,  as  far  as  b*^^  him 

know  him,  he  will  never  take  your  advice  unless  he  is  be  of  good 

^f       «  cheer,  and 

%ed.  ^„,^,„ 

Why,  said  Socrates, —  is  not  Evenus  a  philosopher?  Wm.   'But 

I  think  that  he  is,  said  Simmias. 


come. 


Then  he,  or  any  man  who  has  the  spirit  of  philosophy, 
riU  be  willing  to  die ;  but  he  will  not  take  his  own  life,  for 
lat  is  held  to  be  unlawful. 

Here  he  changed  his  position,  and  put  his  legs  off  the 
>uch  on  to  the  ground,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  con- 
Tsation  he  remained  sitting. 

Why  do  you  say,  enquired  Cebes,  that  a  man  ought  not  to 
ice  his  own  life,  but  that  the  philosopher  will  be  ready  to 
Jew  the  dying? 

Socrates  replied :  And  have  you,  Cebes  and  Simmias,  who  Socrates 
J  the  disciples  of  Philolaus,  never  heard  him  speak  of  this?  ^^{jjj^^ 
Ves,  but  his  language  was  obscure,  Socrates.  Hke  Evenus 

My  words,  too,  are  only  an  echo ;  but  there  is  no  reason  ^  ^^ 
y  I  should  not  repeat  what  I  have  heard :  and  indeed,  as 
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Cfbes  speaking  in  his  native  dialect. 


SOCKATBS, 
SlMMIAS, 

Cbbss. 

die,  thoui^ 
he  roust  not 
take  his 
own  life. 


This  inci- 
dental re- 
mark leads  to 
a  discussion 
on  suidde. 


Man  is  a 
prisoner  who 
has  no  right 
to  run  away : 
and  he  is  also 
a  possession 
of  the  gods 
and  must 
not  n>b  his 
ma.sten». 


And  why 
sht)uld  he 
wish  to  leave 
the  best  of 
services? 


I  am  going  to  another  place,  it  is  very  meet  for  mc  to  I 
thinking  and  talking  of  the  nature  of  the  pilgrimage  whidi 
am  about  to  make.  What  can  I  do  better  in  the  inten 
between  this  and  the  setting  of  the  sun? 

Then  tell  me,  Socrates,  why  is  suicide  held  to  be  n 
lawful?  as  I  have  certainly  heard  Philolaus,  about  whomyi 
were  just  now  asking,  affirm  when  he  was  staying  with  us 
Thebes ;  and  there  are  others  who  say  the  same,  althoagji 
have  never  understood  what  was  meant  by  any  of  them. 

Do  not  lose  heart,  replied  Socrates,  and  the  day  may  con 
when  you  will  understand.  I  suppose  that  you  wonder  wh 
when  other  things  which  are  evil  may  be  good  at  certa 
times  and  to  certain  persons,  death  is  to  be  the  only  e 
ception,  and  why,  when  a  man  is  better  dead,  he  is  n 
permitted  to  be  his  own  benefactor,  but  must  wait  for  tl 
hand  of  another. 

Fery  true,  said  Cebes,  laughing  gently  and  speaking 
his  native  Boeotian. 

I  admit  the  appearance  of  inconsistency  in  what  I  a 
saying ;  but  there  may  not  be  any  real  inconsistency  after  % 
There  is  a  doctrine  whispered  in  secret  that  man  b 
prisoner  who  has  no  right  to  open  the  door  and  run  awa 
this  is  a  great  mystery  which  I  do  not  quite  understai 
Vet  I  too  believe  that  the  gods  are  our  guardians,  and  il 
we  men  are  a  possession  of  theirs.     Do  you  not  agree? 

Yes,  I  (juite  agree,  said  Cebes. 

And  if  one  of  your  own  possessions,  an  ox  or  an  ass,  1 
example,  took  the  liberty  <>f  putting  himself  out  of  thew 
when   you   had    given   no   intimation   of  your  wish  that 
should  die,  would  you  not  be  angry  with  him,  and  would  y 
not  punish  him  if  you  could? 

Certainly,  replied  Cebes. 

Then,  if  we  look  at  the  matter  thus,  there  may  be  reaso 
saying  that  a  man  should  wait,  and  not  take  his  own  life  i 
CjO(1  summons  him,  as  he  is  now  summoning  me. 

Yes,  Socrates,  said  (\M)cs,  there  seems  to  be  truth  in  ^ 
you  say.  And  yet  how  can  you  reconcile  this  seemingly 
belief  that  God  is  our  guardian  and  we  his  possessions, 
the  willingness  to  die  which  you  were  just  now  attributii 
the  philosopher?     That  the  wisest  of  men  should  be  w 
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leave  a  service  in  which  they  are  ruled  by  the  gods  who  Pkaedo, 
the  best  of  rulers,  is  not  reasonable ;  for  siu'ely  no  wise  Socrates, 
thinks  that  when  set  at  liberty  he  can  take  better  care  of  c,J^^ 
■nself  than  the  gods  take  of  him.     A  fool  may  perhaps 
ink  so  —  he  may  argue  that  he  had  better  run  away  from 
B  master,  not  considering  that  his  duty  is  to  remain  to  the 
ady  and  not  to  run  away  from  the  good,  and  that  there 
Duld  be  no  sense  in  his  running  away.     The  wise  man  will 
int  to  be  ever  with  him  who  is  better  than  himself.     Now 
is,  Socrates,  is  the  reverse  of  what  was  just  now  said ;  for 
M>n  this  view  the  wise  man  should  sorrow  and  the  fool 
|oice  at  passing  out  of  life. 

The  earnestness  of  Cebes  seemed  to  please  Socrates. 
ere,  said  he,  turning  to  us,  is  a  man  who  is  always  enquir- 
^,  and  is  not  so  easily  convinced  by  the  first  thinjg  which 

hears. 

And  certainly,  added  Simmias,  the  objection  which  he  is  Vou  youndf, 
►w  making  does  appear  to  me  to  have  some  force.     For  fjj^!|^'"* 
nat  can  be  the  meaning  of  a  truly  wise  man  wanting  to  fly  mn  away. 
ray  and  lighdy  leave  a  master  who  is  better  than  himself? 
ad  I  rather  imagine  that  Cebes    is  referring  to  you;    he 
inks  that  you  are  too  ready  to  leave  us,  and  too  ready  to 
ave   the   gods  whom  you   acknowledge   to  be   oiu"  good 
asters. 

Yes,  repb'ed  Socrates;  there  is  reason  in  what  you  say. 
nd  so  you  think  that  I  ought  to  answer  your  indictment  as 

I  were  in  a  court? 

We  should  like  you  to  do  so,  said  Simmias. 

Then  I  must  try  to  make  a  more  successful  defence  before  Socrates  re- 
'ou  than  I  did  before  the  judges.     For  I  am  quite  ready  to  ?''»/»»**»»« 

'       ^  *  /  IS  poing  to 

idmit,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  that  I  ought  to  be  grieved  at  other  gods 
death,  if  I  were  not  persuaded  in  the  first  place  that  I  am  "^^l  """^"^ 
going  to  other  gods  who  are  wise  and  good  (of  which  I  am 
as  certain  as  I  can  be  of  any  such  matters),  and  secondly 
though  I  am  not  so  sure  of  this  last)  to  men  departed,  better 
ban  those  whom  I  leave  behind ;  and  therefore  I  do  not 
rieve  as  I  might  have  done,  for  I  have  good  hope  that  there 
yet  something  remaining  for  the  dead,  and  as  has  been 
id  of  old,  some  far  better  thing  for  the  good  than  for  the 
il. 
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The  gaoler's  importunity 


VkatJo 

S<H  RATES, 
SiMMIAS, 

Ckito. 


The  tnic  phi- 
l<iv>plicr  is 
al  way  tidying: 
—  why  then 
should  he 
avitid  the 
death  which 
he  desires? 


*  How  the 
w«itkl  will 
I.uii^h  when 
thry  hear 
this!' 


Yes,  they 
<lo  not  nn- 
licrstand 


But  do  you  mean  to  take  away  your  thoughts  with 
Socrates?  said  Simmias.     Will  you  not  impart  them  to 
—  for  they  are  a  benefit  in  which  we  too  are  entitled  to 
Moreover,  if  you  succeed  in  convincing  us,  that  will  be 
answer  to  the  charge  against  yourself. 

I  will  do  my  best,  replied  Socrates.  But  you  must  fiistl 
me  hear  what  Crito  wants;  he  has  long  been  wishing  toi 
something  to  me. 

Only  this,  Socrates,  replied  Crito: — the  attendant  who 
to  give  you  the  poison  has  been  telling  me,  and  he  frantsi 
to  tell  you,  that  you  are  not  to  talk  much ;  talking,  he 
increases  heat,  and  this  is  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
of  the  poison ;  persons  who  excite  themselves  are  soi 
obliged  to  take  a  second  or  even  a  third  dose. 

Then,  said  Socrates,  let  him  mind  his  business  and  be 
pared  to  give  the  poison  twice  or  even  thrice  if  neccssuj; 
that  is  all. 

I  knew  quite  well  what  you  would  say,  replied  Crito;  bnti 
was  obliged  to  satisfy  him. 

Never  mind  him,  he  said. 

And  now,  O  my  judges,  I  desire  to  prove  to  you  that 
real  philosopher  has  reason  to  be  of  good  cheer  when  hei 
about  to  die,  and  that  after  death  he  may  hope  to  obtain 
greatest  good  in  the  other  world.     And  how  this  may  b^j 
Simmias  and  Cebes,   I  will  endeavour   to  explain.    Fori] 
deem   that   the   true  votary  of  philosophy  is   likely  to  tei 
misuiulcrstooil  by  c)thcr  men;   they  do  not  perceive  that  be 
Ls  always  i)iirsuing  death  and  dying ;  and  if  this  be  so,  and 
he  has  had  the  desire  of  death  all  his  life  long,  why  when 
his  time  comes  should  he  repine  at  that  which  he  has  been 
always  imrsuing  and  desiring? 

Simmias  said  laughingly:  Though  not  in  a  laughing 
humour,  you  have  made  me  laugh,  Socrates;  for  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  many  when  they  hear  your  words  will 
say  how  truly  you  have  described  philosophers,  and  our 
people  at  home  will  likewise  say  that  the  life  which  philoso- 
phers desire  is  in  reality  death,  and  that  they  have  found 
them  out  to  be  deserving  of  the  death  which  they  desire. 

And    they  are   right,   Simmias,  in    thinking   so,   i^ith  the 
exception  of  the  words  *  they  have  found  them  out ;'  for  they 
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e  not  found  out  either  what  is  the  nature  of  that  death  Pkaedo. 

jch  the  true  philosopher  deserves,  or  how  he  deserves  or  socratbs. 

Ires  death.     But  enough  of   them: — let   us  discuss  the  Simmias. 

liter  among  ourselves.     Do  we  believe  that  there  is  such  a  **  "*'**^  ^^ 

^  death,  or  why 

DQg  as  death?  the  phUoso- 

To  be  sure,  replied  Simmias.  pher  desire,  or 

•  deserves  it. 

Is  it  not  the  separation  of  soul  and  body?     And  to  be 
sad  is  the  completion  of  this;    when   the  soul   exists  in 
asdf,  and  is   released   from   the   body  and   the   body  is 
leased  from  the  soul,  what  is  this  but  death? 
Jnst  so,  he  replied. 
There  is  another  question,  which  will  probably  throw  light  ufe  is  best 

our  present  enquiry  if  you  and  I  can  agree  about  it: —  umosf*'^*^ 
ight  the  philosopher  to  care  about  the  pleasures  —  if  they  from  the  con- 
j  to  be  called  pleasures  —  of  eating  and  drinking?  tod*  an!db 

Certainly  not,  answered  Simmias.  alone  and  by 

And  what  about  the  pleasures  of  love  —  should  he  care  for  ***'^'- 
rm? 

By  no  means. 

And  will  he  think  much  of  the  other  ways  of  indulging  the 
iy,   for   example,   the   acquisition   of  costly   raiment,  or 
idals,   or    other   adornments   of    the   body?     Instead   of 
ing  about  them,  does  he  not  rather  despise  anything  more 
ji  nature  needs?     What  do  you  say? 
I  should  say  that  the  true  philosopher  would  despise  them. 
Would  you  not  say  that  he  is  entirely  concerned  with  the 
il  and  not  with  the  body?     He  would  like,  as  far  as  he 
1,  to  get  away  from  the  body  and  to  turn  to  the  soul. 
Quite  true. 

In  matters  of  this  sort  philosophers,  above  all  other  men, 
y  be  obser\'ed  in  every  sort  of  way  to  dissever  the  soul 
m  the  communion  of  the  body, 
i^ery  true. 

kVhereas,  Simmias,  the  rest  of  the  world  are  of  opinion 
t   to  him  who  has  no  sense  of  pleasure  and  no  part  in 
lily  pleasure,  life  is  not  worth  having ;  and  that  he  who  is 
ifferent  about  them  is  as  good  as  dead. 
rhat  is  also  true. 

Vhat   again  shall  we  say  of  the  actual  acquirement  of 
►wledge? — is  the  body,  if  invited  to  share  in  the  enquiry. 
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The  doctrine  of  ideas. 


Phaedc. 

SOCKATBS, 
SiMMIAS. 

The  tenses  are 
untrustworthy 
guides:  they 
mislead  the 
soul  in  the 
search  for 
truth. 


And  therefore 
the  philoso> 
phcr  runs 
am-ay  firom  the 
b*Kly. 

Another  argii- 
mcni        The 
ahs.oliilc  tnith 
of  juNiioc. 
l>c.iuty,  and 
other  ivica-i  is 
not  |>crvfi\e\l 
by  the  Ncnsc^, 
>»hiv  h  .>nly 
inttiHliue  .1 
distiiihing 
element. 


a  hinderer  or  a  helper?  I  mean  to  say,  have  sight 
hearing  any  truth  in  them?  Are  they  not,  as  the  poets 
always  telling  us,  inaccurate  witnesses?  and  yet,  if  even  ^ 
are  inaccurate  and  indistinct,  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  oAi 
senses? — for  you  will  allow  that  they  are  the  best  of  them? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

Then  when  does  the  soul  attain  truth? — for  in  atten|»li 
to  consider  anything  in  company  with  the  body  she 
obviously  deceived. 

True. 

Then  must  not  true  existence  be  revealed  to  her  in  thoo^ 
if  at  all? 

Yes. 

And  thought  is  best  when  the  mind  is  gathered  into  heis 
and  none  of  these  things  trouble  her — neither  sounds  i 
sights  nor  pain  nor  any  pleasure, —  when  she  takes  leave 
the  body,  and  has  as  little  as  possible  to  do  with  it,  when ! 
has  no  bodily  sense  or  desire,  but  is  aspiring  after  ti 
being? 

Certainly. 

And  in  this  the  philosopher  dishonours  the  body ;  his  si 
runs  away  from  his  body  and  desires  to  be  alone  and 
herself? 

That  is  true. 

Well  but  there  is  another  thing,  Simmias :  Is  there  or 
there  not  an  absolute  justice? 

Assuredly  there  is. 

And  an  absolute  beauty  and  absolute  good? 

Of  course. 

Hut  did  you  ever  behold  any  of  them  with  your  eyes? 

Certainly  not. 

Or  (lid  you  ever  reach  them  with  any  other  bodily  sen! 
—  and  I  speak  not  of  these  alone,  but  of  absolute  greatn< 
and  health,  and  strength,  and  of  the  essence  or  true  natun 
evcr\thing.  Has  the  reality  of  them  ever  been  perceived 
vou  through  the  bodily  organs?  or  rather,  is  not  the  nea 
approach  to  the  knowledge  of  their  several  natures  mad* 
him  who  so  orders  his  intellectual  vision  as  to  have  the  i 
exact  conception  of  the  essence  of  each  thing  whicl 
considers  ? 
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Certainly.  piuudo. 

^And  he  attains  to  the  purest  knowledge  of  them  who  goes  Socrates, 
gtach  with  the  mind  alone,  not  introducing  or  intruding  in  ^immias. 
JP  act  of  thought  sight  or  any  other  sense  together  with 
lihKD,  but  with  the  very  light  of  the  mind  in  her  own  clear- 
■tt  searches  into  the  very  truth  of  each ;  he  who  has  got 
lit  as  far  as  he  can,  of  eyes  and  ears  and,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Sbole  body,  these  being  in  his  opinion'  distracting  elements 
ifch  when  they  infect  the  soul  hinder  her  from  acquiring 
nth  and  knowledge  —  who,  if  not  he,  is  likely  to  attain  to  the 
iowledge  of  true  being? 

What  you  say  has  a  wonderful  truth  in  it,  Socrates,  replied 
immias. 

And  when  real  philosophers  consider  all  these  things,  will  The  soul  in 
icy  not  be  led  to  make  a  reflection  which  they  will  express  *»«»«|f  ""*^ 

'  ^  I'  perceive 

wards  something  like  the  following?  *  Have  we  not  found,*  things  in 
sey  will  say,  *  a  path  of  thought  which  seems  to  bring  us  and  *«**»*^^"- 
ir  argument  to  the  conclusion,  that  while  we  are  in  the 
)dy,  and  while  the  soul  is  infected  with  the  evils  of  the  body. 
If  desire  will  not  be  satisfied?  and  our  desire  is  of  the  truth. 
ar  the  body  is  a  source  of  endless  trouble  to  us  by  reason  of 
e  mere  requirement  of  food ;  and  is  liable  also  to  diseases 
tiich  overtake  and  impede  us  in  the  search  after  true  being : 
fills  us  full  of  loves,  and  lusts,  and  fears,  and  fancies  of  all 
nds,  and  endless  foolery,  and  in  fact,  as  men  say,  takes 
ray  from  us  the  power  of  thinking  at  all.  Whence  come 
MS,  and  fightings,  and  factions?  whence  but  from  the  body 
id  the  lusts  of  the  body?     Wars  are  occasioned  by  the  love 

money,  and  money  has  to  be  acquired  for  the  sake  and  in 
e  service  of  the  body ;  and  by  reason  of  all  these  impedi- 
lents  we  have  no  time  to  give  to  philosophy ;  and,  last  and 
twst  of  all,  even  if  we  are  at  leisure  and  betake  ourselves  to 
one  speculation,  the  body  is  always  breaking  in  upon  us, 
causing  turmoil  and  confusion  in  our  enquiries,  and  so 
imazing  us  that  we  are  prevented  from  seeing  the  truth. 
It  has  been  proved  to  us  by  experience  that  if  we  would  have 
latt  knowledge  of  anything  we  must  be  quit  of  the  body  — 
he  soul  in  herself  must  behold  things  in  themselves:  and 
icn  we  shall  attain  the  wisdom  which  we  desire,  and  of 
hich  we  say  that  we  are  lovers ;  not  while  we  live,  but  after 
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The  exchange  of  virtue. 


Pkatdc. 

SiCKATCS, 
SlMMIAS. 


Ordinary 
men  are 
cuurageous 
only  from 
cowardice; 
temperate 
from  intem- 
perance. 


Tnic  virtue  is 
inseparable 
fruni  w  isUoni. 


How  so? 

Well,  he  said,  you  are  aware  that  death  is  regarded 
men  in  general  as  a  great  evil. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

And  do  not  courageous  men  face  death  because  they 
afraid  of  yet  greater  evils? 

That  is  quite  true. 

llien  all  but  the  philosophers  are  courageous  only 
fear,  and  because  they  are  afraid ;  and  yet  that  a  man 
be  courageous  from  fear,  and  because  he  is  a  coward, 
surely  a  strange  thing. 

Very  true. 

And  are  not   the   temperate   exactly  in   the  same 
They  are  temperate  because  they  are  intemperate — ' 
might  seem  to  be  a  contradiction,  but  is  nevertheless  tbe 
of  thing  which  happens  with  this  foolish  temperance.    Ffl 
there  are  pleasures  which  they  are  afraid  of  losing ;  and  ii 
their  desire  to  keep  them,  they  abstain  from  some  pU 
because  they  are  overcome  by  others ;  and  although  to 
conquered  by  pleasure  is  called  by  men  intemperance, 
them  the  conquest  of  pleasure  consists  in  being  conqnerrfj 
by  pleasure.     And  that  is  what  I  mean  by  saying  that,  id  i 
sense,  they  are  made  temperate  through  intemperance. 

Such  appears  to  be  the  case. 

Vet    the   exchange   of    one   fear  or   pleasure  or  pain  to 
another  fear  or  pleasure  or  pain,  and  of  the  greater  for  the 
less,  as  if  they  were  coins,  is  not  the  exchange  of  virtue.    0 
my  blessed  Simmias,  is  there  not  one  true  coin  for  which  all 
things  ought  to  be  exchanged? — and  that  is  wisdom;  and 
only  in  exchange  for  this,  and  in  company  with  this,  is  any- 
thing truly  bought  or  sold,  whether  courage  or  temperance 
or   justice.     And    is  not    all    true   virtue   the   companion  ol 
wisdom,  no  matter  what  fears  or  pleasures  or  other  similar 
goods  or  evils  may  or  may  not  attend  her?     But  the  virtnc 
which  is  made  up  of  these  goods,  when   they  are  severed 
from  wisdom  and  exchanged  with  one  another,  is  a  shadow 
of  virtue  onlv,  nor  is  there  anv  freedom  or  health  or  truth  in 
her ;   but  in  the  true  exchange  there  is  a  purging  away  of  all 
these  things,  and  temperance,  and  justice,  and  courage,  and 
wisdom  herself  are  the  purgation  of  them.     The  founders  of 
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B  mysteries  would  appear  to  have  had  a  real  meaning,  and  Phaedo. 
at  not  talking  nonsense  when  they  intimated  in  a  figure  Socratbs, 
\g  ago  that  he  who  passes  unsanctified  and  uninitiated  into  ^"**- 
5  world  below  will  lie  in  a  slough,  but  that  he  who  arrives 
se  after   initiation   and   purification  will   dwell  with   the 
ds.     For  'many,*  as  they  say  in  the  mysteries,  'are  the  Thcthyrsus- 
rrsus-bearers,  but  fejv  are   the  mystics,' — meaning,  as  I   the^Ucs. 
eipret  the  words,  *  the  true  philosophers.'     In  the  number 
whom,  during  my  whole  life,  I  have  been  seeking,  accord. 
;  to  my  ability,  to  find  a  place ; — Whether  I  have  sought  in 
ight  way  or  not,  and  whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not,  I 
iQ  truly  know  in  a  little  while,  if  God  will,  when  I  myself 
ive  in  the  other  world  —  such  is  my  belief.     And  therefore 
naintain   that   I    am  right,  Simmias  and   Cebes,  in   not 
mng  or  repining  at  parting  from  you  and  my  masters 
this  world,  for  I  believe  that  I  shall  equally  find  good 
sters  and  friends  in  another  world.     But  most  men  do 
believe  this  sa)ring ;  if  then  I  succeed  in  convincing  you 
my  defence  better •  than  I  did  the  Athenian  judges,  it  will 
well. 

lehes  answered :   I  agree,  Socrates,  in  the  greater  part  of  Fean  are  en- 
it  you  say.     But  in  what  concerns  the  soul,  men  are  apt  JJ^^^^"^ 
)e  incredulous;  they  fear  that  when  she  has  left  the  body  she  dies 
place  may  be  nowhere,  and  that  on  the  very  day  of  death  ^^^^^ 
may  perish  and  come  to  an  end  —  immediately  on  her  re-   the  winds. 
»e  from  the  body,  issuing  forth  dispersed  like  smoke  or 
and  in  her  flight  vanishing  away  into  nothingness.     If 
could  only  be  collected  into  herself  after  she  has  obtained  • 
ease  from  the  evils  of  which  you  were  speaking,  there 
wld  be  good  reason  to  hope,  Socrates,  that  what  you  say 
trac.     But  siu"ely  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  argument  and 
iny  proofs  to  show  that  when  the  man  is  dead  his  soul 
et  exists,  and  has  any  force  or  intelligence. 
Thie,  Cebes,  said  Socrates;  and  shall  I  suggest  that  we 
irrcrse  a  little  of  the  probabilities  of  these  things? 
I  am  sure,  said  Cebes,  that  I  should  greatly  like  to  know 
or  opinion  about  them. 

I  reckon,  said  Socrates,  that  no  one  who  heard  me  now,  Thediscus- 
t  even  if  he  were  one  of  my  old  enemies,  the  Comic  poets,   ^1,°"^^^^^ 
lid  accuse  me  of  idle  talking  about  matters  in  which  I 
roL.   II. — 14 
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The  alternation  of  all  existence. 


Pkaedo. 

socratks, 
Cbbes. 


AH  things 
which  have 
opposites  are 
generated  out 
of  opposites. 


And  there  arc 

intennediate 

processes 


have  no  concern : —  If  you  please,  then,  we  will  proceed  i 
the  enquiry. 

Suppose  we  consider  the  question  whether  the  sools  of  i 
after  death  are  or  are  not  in  the  world  below.  There  ca 
into  my  mind  an  ancient  doctrine  which  affirms  that  i 
go  from  hence  into  the  other  world,  and  returning  hither, 
bom  again  from  the  dead.  Now  if  it  be  true  that  the  h 
come  from  the  dead,  then  our  souls  must  exist  in  the  d 
world,  for  if  not,  how  could  they  have  been  bom  agi 
And  this  would  be  conclusive,  if  there  were  any  real  evida 
that  the  living  are  only  bom  from  the  dead ;  but  if  this  is  i 
so,  then  other  arguments  will  have  to  be  adduced. 

Very  true,  replied  Cebes. 

Then  let  us  consider  the  whole  question,  not  in  relatioi 
man  only,  but  in  relation  to  animals  generally,  and  to  pla 
and  to  everything  of  which  there  is  generation,  and  the  pi 
will  be  easier.  Are  not  all  things  which  have  oppos 
generated  out  of  their  opposites?  I  mean  such  things 
good  and  evil,  just  and  unjust  —  and  there  are  innumer 
other  opposites  which  are  generated  out  of  opposites.  Ai 
want  to  show  that  in  all  opposites  there  is  of  necessi 
similar  altemation ;  I  mean  to  say,  for  example,  that 
thing  which  becomes  greater  must  become  greater  after  1 
less. 

Tme. 

And  that  which  becomes  less  must  have  been  once  g 
and  then  have  become  less. 

Yes. 

And  the  weaker  is  generated  from  the  stronger,  ai 
swifter  from  the  slower. 

Very  true. 

And  the  worse  is  from  the  better,  and  the  more  just  i 
the  more  unjust. 

Of  course. 

And  is  this  true  of  all  opposites?  and  are  we  cor 
that  all  of  them  are  generated  out  of  opposites  ? 

Yes. 

And  in  this  universal  opposition  of  all  things,  are  thi 
also  two  intermediate  processes  which  are  ever  going  oi 
one  to  the  other  opposite,  and  back  again  ;   where  th< 
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and  a  less  there  is  also  an  intermediate  process  of  Phaedc. 

and  diminution,  and  that  which  grows  is  said  to  Socrates, 

and  that  which  decays  to  wane?  ^v.ms. 

Yes,  he  said.  r  p***^*^ 

...  into  and  out 

And  there  are  many  other  processes,  such  as  division  and  ofoneanother. 

on,  cooling  and  heating,  which  equally  involve  a  *"chasin- 

into  and  out  of  one  another.     And  this  necessarily  diminution, 

of  all  opposites,  even  though  not  always  expressed  in  <i»v""onand 

*  *  '  "  '  *  composition, 

—  they  are  really  generated  out  of  one  another,  and  andtheUke. 
is  a  passing  or  process  from  one  to  the  other  of  them? 
Very  true,  he  replied. 

Well,  and  is  there  not  an  opposite  of  life,  as  sleep  is  the 
Hfipposite  of  waking? 
I-    Trac,  he  said, 
^•r  And  what  is  it? 
Death,  he  answered. 

And  these,  if  they  are  opposites,  are  generated  the  one 
the  other,  and  have  their  two  intermediate  processes 

Of  course. 

Now,  said  Socrates,  I  will  analyze  one  of  the  two  pairs  of 
^^^[iposites  which  I  have  mentioned  to  you,  and  also  its  inter- 
^Miate  processes,  and  you  shall  analyze  the  other  to  me. 
One  of  them  I  term  sleep,  the  other  waking.  The  state  of 
M^tep  is  opposed  to  the  state  of  waking,  and  out  of  sleeping 
^"Mdng  is  generated,  and  out  of  waking,  sleeping ;  and  the 
Illocess  of  generation  is  in  the  one  case  falling  asleep,  and  in 
pie  other  waking  up.  Do  you  agree? 
[    I  entirely  agree. 

Then,  suppose  that  you  analyze  life  and  death  to  me  in  the  life  is  op- 
ttme  manner.     Is  not  death  opposed  to  life?  d^^  as 

Yes.  waking  is  to 

And  they  are  generated  one  from  the  other?  *ilikl"man"'* 

VeS-  nor  they  arc 

What  is  generated  from  the  living?  fi^Tne 

The  dead.  another. 

And  what  from  the  dead? 
I  can  only  say  in  answer  —  the  living. 
Then   the  living,  whether  things  or   persons,  Cebes,  are 
generated  from  the  dead? 
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TIu  circle  of  nature. 


Phaedo. 

socratss, 
Cbbbs. 


If  there  were 
no  c()mi>cnNa- 
tion  or  return 
in  nature,  all 
thinjis  would 
pass  into  the 
stiilc  of  death. 


'I"}>e  sleeping 
Kndymion 
would  he 
uiinieaning 
in  a  world 
of  sleepers. 


That  is  clear,  he  replied. 

Then  the  inference  is  that  our  souls  exist  in  the 
below? 

That  is  true. 

And  one  of  the  two  processes  or  generations  is  visible— 1 
surely  the  act  of  dying  is  visible? 

Surely,  he  said. 

What   then  is   to  be  the  result?     Shall  we  exclude 
opposite  process?  and  shall  we  suppose  nature  to  walk 
one  leg  only?     Must  we  not  rather  assign  to  death 
corresponding  process  of  generation? 

Certainly,  he  replied. 

And  what  is  that  process? 

RetiuTi  to  life. 

And  return  to  life,  if  there  be  such  a  thing,  is  the  batkj 
of  the  dead  into  the  world  of  the  living? 

Quite  true. 

Then  here  is  a  new  way  by  which  we  arrive  at  the  coft-J 
elusion  that  the  living  come  from  the  dead,  just  as  the 
come  from  the  living ;  and  this,  if  true,  affords  a  most  certiii] 
proof  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  exist  in  some  place  out  of; 
which  they  come  again. 

Yes,  Socrates,  he  said ;  the  conclusion  seems  to  flof 
necessarily  out  of  our  previous  admissions. 

And  that  these  admissions  were  not  unfair,  Cebes,  he  said, 
maybe  shown,  I  think,  as  follows:  If  generation  were  in  a 
straight  line  only,  and  there  were  no  compensation  or  didf 
in  nature,  no  turn  or  return  of  elements  into  their  opposites, 
then  you  know  that  all  things  would  at  last  have  the  same 
form  and  pass  into  the  same  state,  and  there  would  be  no 
mc^re  generation  of  them. 

What  do  you  mean?  he  said. 

A  simple  thing  enough,  which  I  will  illustrate  by  the  case 
of  slee[),  he  replied.  You  know  that  if  there  w^ere  no  alter- 
nation of  sleej)ing  and  waking,  the  tale  of  the  sleeping 
Kndymion  would  in  the  end  have  no  meaning,  because  al 
other  things  would  he  asleep  too,  and  he  would  not  be  dis- 
tinguishable  from  the  rest.  Or  if  there  were  composition 
only,  and  no  division  of  substances,  then  the  chaos  d 
Ana.xagoras  would   come  again.     And  in   like   manner,  mj 
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Cebes,  if  all  things  which  partook  of  life  were  to  die,  Phaedo. 
d  after  they  were  dead  remained  in  the  form  of  death,  and  Socratbs, 
i  not  come  to  life  again,  all  would  at  last  die,  and  nothing  g"^ 
yuld  be  alive  —  what  other  result  could  there  be?     For  if  the 
ring  spring  from  any  other  things,  and  they  too  die,  must 
>t  all  things  at  last  be  swallowed  up  in  death?  ^ 
There  is  no  escape,  Socrates,  said  Cebes ;  and  to  me  your 
atgoment  seems  to  be  absolutely  true. 

Yes,  he  said,  Cebes,  it  is  and  must  be  so,  in  my  opinion ; 
^fA  we  have  not  been  deluded  in  making  these  admissions ; 
bnt  I  am  confident  that  there  truly  is  such  a  thing  as  living 
ilgain,  and  that  the  living  spring  from  the  dead,  and  that  the 
feoals  of  the  dead  are  in  existence,  and  that  the  good  souls 
bave  a  better  portion  than  the  evil. 

Cebes   added:    Your    favourite    doctrine,    Socrates,    that  The  doctrine 
knowledge   is   simply  recollection,  if   true,  also   necessarily  °„I^^re" 
anplies  a  previous  time  in  which  we  have  learned  that  which  vious  cxist- 
mt  now  recollect.     But  this  would  be  impossible  unless  our  "*^* 
■ml  had  been  in  some  place  before  existing  in  the  form  of 
aan ;  here  then  is  another  proof  of  the  soul's  inmiortality. 

But  tell  me,  Cebes,  said  Simmias,  interposing,  what  argu- 
nents  are  urged  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  of  recollection.  I 
un  not  very  sure  at  the  moment  that  I  remember  them. 

One  excellent  proof,  said  Cebes,  is  afforded  by  questions,  vou  put  a 
ti  you  put  a  question  to  a  person  in  a  right  way,  he  will  give  ^i"^**®"  **^* 
1  trae  answer  of  himself,  but  how  could  he  do  this  unless  he  answers 
icre  were   knowledge   and   right   reason   already  in   him?   o^'o^****®^" 
\xA  this  is  most  clearly  shown  when  he  is  taken  to  a  diagram 
Or  to  anything  of  that  sort  2. 

But  if,  said  Socrates,  you  are  still  incredulous,  Simmias,  I 
Would  ask  you  whether  you  may  not  agree  with  me  when  you 
look  at  the  matter  in  another  way ; —  I  mean,  if  you  are  still 
increduious  as  to  whether  knowledge  is  recollection? 

Incredulous  I  am  not,  said  Simmias ;  but  I  want  to  have 
(his  doctrine  of  recollection  brought  to  my  own  recollection, 
md,  from  what  Cebes  has  said,  I  am  beginning  to  recollect 
md  be  convinced :  but  I  should  still  like  to  hear  what  you 
fcre  going  to  say. 
This  is  what  I  would  say,  he  replied: — We  should  agree, 
•  But  q).  Rep.  x.  611  A.  •  Cp.  Meno  83  flf. 
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The  association  of  ideas. 


Socrates, 

SiMMIAS. 

A  person  may 
recollect  what 
he  ha»  never 
seen  together 
with  what  he 
has  seen. 
How  is  this? 


Recollection 
tt  the  know- 
ledge of  some 
person  or 
thing  derived 
from  some 
other  person 
or  thing  which 
may  be  either 
like  or  unlike 
them. 


if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  what  a  man  recollects  he  most' 
have  known  at  some  previous  time. 

Very  true. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  knowledge  or  recollc 
I  mean  to  ask,  Whether  a  person  who,  having  seen  or  beirii 
or  in  any  way  perceived  anything,  knows  not  only  that,  bit  i 
has  a  conception  of  something  else  which  is  the  subject,  not-^ 
of  the  same  but  of  some  other  kind  of  knowledge,  may  not  ix 
fairly  said  to  recollect  that  of  which  he  has  the  conceptioD? 

What  do  you  mean? 

I  mean  what  I  may  illustrate  by  the  following  instance:—] 
The  knowledge  of  a  lyre  is  not  the  same  as  the  knowledge  of  I 
a  man? 

True. 

And  yet  what  is  the  feeling  of  lovers  when  they  recogmfrj 
a  lyre,  or  a  garment,  or  anything  else  which  the  beloved  \a\ 
been  in  the  habit  of  using?  Do  not  they,  from  knowing  tk 
lyre,  form  in  the  mind's  eye  an  image  of  the  youth  to  wiw« 
the  lyre  belongs?  And  this  is  recollection.  In  like  manner 
any  one  who  sees  Simmias  may  remember  Cebes ;  and  thc» 
are  endless  examples  of  the  same  thing. 

Endless,  indeed,  replied  Simmias. 

And  recollection  is  most  conmionly  a  process  of  recovering 
that  which  has  been  already  forgotten  through  time  and 
inattention. 

Very  true,  he  said. 

Well ;  and  may  you  not  also  from  seeing  the  picture  oi  i 
horse  or  a  lyre  remember  a  man?  and  from  the  picture  (i 
Simmias,  you  may  be  led  to  remember  Cebes ; 

True. 

Or  you  may  also  be  led  to  the  recollection  of  Simmias 
himself? 

Quite  so. 

And  in  all  these  cases,  the  recollection  may  be  derives 
from  things  either  like  or  unlike? 

It  may  be. 

And  when  the  recollection  is  derived  from  like  things,  the 
another  consideration  is  sure  to  arise,  which  is  —  whether  tl 
likeness   in   any  degree   falls  short  or  not    of   that  which 
recollected? 
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?,  he  said.  Phudo. 

11  we  proceed  a  step  further,  and  affirm  that  there  Sockatss, 
ing  as  equality,  not  of  one  piece  of  wood  or  stone  S""**^*- 
r,  but  that,  over  and  above  this,  there  is  absolute  *"**  i»p«rf«c^ 

eqiuuity  of 
Shall  we  say  so?  pieces  of  wood 

es,  replied  Simmias,  and  swear  to  it,  with  all  the  ^  **°"*  *"*' 

'       *^  '  '  geststheper- 

In  life.  feet  idea  of 

ve  know  the  nature  of  this  absolute  essence?  equality. 

re,  he  said. 

nee  did  we  obtain  our  knowledge?  Did  we  not 
es  of  material  things,  such  as  pieces  of  wood  and 
gather  from  them  the  idea  of  an  equality  which  is 
)m  them?  For  you  will  acknowledge  that  there 
ce.  Or  look  at  the  matter  in  another  way : —  Do 
ne  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  appear  at  one  time 
at  another  time  unequal? 
ertain. 

eal  equals  ever  unequal?  or  is  the  idea  of  equality 
of  inequality? 
le,  Socrates, 
se  (so-called)  equals  are  not  the  same  with  the  idea 

say,  clearly  not,  Socrates. 

from  these  equals,  although  differing  from  the  idea 
vou  conceived  and  attained  that  idea? 
%  he  said, 
ight  be  like,  or  might  be  imlike  them  ? 

makes  no  difference :  whenever  from  seeing  one 
:onceived  another,  whether  like  or  unlike,  there 
have  been  an  act  of  recollection? 

^  ■ 

:  would  you  say  of  equal  portions  of  wood  and 
:her  material  equals?  and  what  is  the  impression 
ly  them?  Are  they  equals  in  the  same  sense  in 
lute  equality  is  equal?  or  do  they  fall  short  of 
equality  in  a  measure? 
aid,  in  a  very  great  measure  too. 

t  we  not  allow,  that  when  I  or  any  one,  looking  at  ^  ^^ 
observes  that  the  thing  which  he  sees  aims  at  equals  when 
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■•-."^  -^'me  •»thcr  thing,  but  falls  short  of.  and  cannot  be,  tk 
..CI    ninjj:.  but  is  inferior,  he  who  niake>  this  obsenioi 
..>;    liive  had  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  to  which  ti 
icr,  liihough  similar,  was  inferior? 
.rrainly. 

v:id  has  not  this  been  our  own  case  in  the  matter  of  eqni 
■•.    't  absolute  equality? 
'miselv. 

!*ien  we  miLst  have  known  equality  pre\'iously  to  thedi 
« iie'i  we  first  saw  the  material  equals,  and  reflected  that 
*eMr  apjuirent  equals  strive  to  attain  absolute  equalit}-.b 
lu  Miort  of  it? 
\\rr\'  true. 

V:id  we  recognize  also  that  this  absolute  et|uality  has « 
.>:en  known,  and  can  only  be  known,  through  the  me<iium 
<i;:u  or  touch,  or  of  some  other  of  the  senses,  which  are 
..ike  in  this  respect? 

\  es.  StHrrates,  as  far  as  the  argument  is  concerned,  one 
nt:m  i>  the  same  as  the  other. 

V'om  the  senses  then  is  derived  the  knowledge  thai 
-^'T>ible  things  aim  at  an  absolute  equality  of  which  they 

*  **.cv  before  we  began  to  see  or  hear  or  perceive  in 

*    .    "A^-  riuist  have  hatl  a  knowledge  of  absolute  ecjuali^ 

»        *.'.\!  not  have  referred  to  that  standard  the  equals  \ 

-.    ^■•\cvi  from  the  senses? — for  to  that  they  all  as[>ire 

\-..  :::cy  fall  short. 
\  ■   ^-.-'.er  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  previous 

1  ."vl  we  not  see  and  hear  and  have  the  use  of  our 
^    x^^  -^  '-Ov^n  as  we  were  bom? 

.     .    'v. 

'^  •  ««.'  must  have  ac(|uired  the  knowledge  of  eqiia 
>^  ■  V.     ■;■>. '.■'»>  time? 

■\:     ^  :.>  v:iy,  before  we  were  bom,  I  suppose? 

\\x-   acquired   this   knowledge  before  we  were 
.     *,  V  A*!:i  having  the  use  of  it,  then  we  also  knew 
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re  born  and  at  the  instant  of  birth  not  only  the  equal  or  ptuudo. 

eater  or  the  less,  but  all  other  ideas ;  for  we  are  not  Socrates, 

ng  only  of  equality,  but  of  beauty,  goodness,  justice,  s*****'^^ 

is,  and  of  all  which  we  stamp  with  the  name  of  essence  ^recovered 

*^  by  the  use  of 

dialectical  process,  both  when  we  ask  and  when  we  the  senses. 
-  questions.     Of  all  this  we  may  certainly  affirm  that 
juired  the  knowledge  before  birth? 
may. 

if,  after  having  acquired,  we  have  not  forgotten  what 
h  case  we  acquired,  then  we  must  always  have  come 
e  having  knowledge,  and  shall  always  continue  to  know 
y  as  life  lasts  —  for  knowing  is  the  acquiring  and  retain- 
owledge  and  not  forgetting.  Is  not  forgetting,  Simmias, 
e  losing  of  knowledge? 
te  true,  Socrates. 

if  the  knowledge  which  we  acquired  before  birth  was  what  is  called 
y  us  at  birth,  and  if  afterwards  by  the  use  of  the  senses  ]«a™.»"K*«^ 

'  '  ^         ^  fore  IS  only  a 

rovered  what  we  previously  knew,  will  not  the  process  recollection  of 
we  call  learning  be  a  recovering  of  the  knowledge  J^^^^^^g^d 
is  natural  to  us,  and  may  not  this  be  rightly  termed  in  a  previous 
action?  •'*^ 

y  true. 

much  is  clear  —  that  when  we  perceive  something,  either 
\  help  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  some  other  sense,  from 
erception  we  are  able  to  obtain  a  notion  of  some  other 
like  or  unlike  which  is  associated  with  it  but  has  been 
ten.  Whence,  as  I  was  saying,  one  of  two  alternatives 
s: — either  we  had  this  knowledge  at  birth,  and  con- 
to  know  through  life ;  or,  after  birth,  those  who  are 
3  learn  only  remember,  and  learning  is  simply  recol- 

,  that  is  quite  true,  Socrates. 

I  which  alternative,  Simmias,  do  you  prefer?     Had  we 

owledge  at  our  birth,  or  did  we  recollect  the  things 

we  knew  previously  to  our  birth? 

nnot  decide  at  the  moment. 

tny  rate  you  can  decide  whether  he  who  has  knowledge 

will  not  be  able  to  render  an  account  of  his  knowledge? 

Jo  you  say? 

:ainly,  he  will. 
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The  prc-existence  of  the  soul. 


Pfuudo. 
Socrates, 

SiMMLAS. 


But  if  so,  our 
soub  must 
have  existed 
before  they 
were  in  the 
form  of  man ; 
or  if  not  the 
souls,  then 
not  the  ideas. 


But  do  you  think  that  every  man  is  able  to  give  an  account 
of  these  very  matters  about  which  we  are  speaking? 

Would  that  they  could,  Socrates,  but  I  rather  fear  tiiit 
to-morrow,  at  this  time,  there  will  no  longer  be  any  one 
alive  who  is  able  to  give  an  account  of  them  such  as  ou^ 
to  be  given. 

Then  you  are  not  of  opinion,  Simmias,  that  all  men  knot 
these  things? 

Certainly  not. 

They  are  in  process  of  recollecting  that  which  they  learwd 
before? 

Certainly. 

But  when  did  our  souls  acquire  this  knowledge? — not  since 
we  were  bom  as  men? 

Certainly  not. 

And  therefore,  previously? 

Yes. 

Then,  Simmias,  our  souls  must  also  have  existed  withoat 
bodies  before  they  were  in  the  form  of  man,  and  must  have 
had  intelligence. 

Unless  indeed  you  suppose,  Socrates,  that  these  notions  are 
given  us  at  the  very  moment  of  birth;  for  this  is  the  only 
time  which  remains. 

Yes,  my  friend,  but  if  so,  when  do  we  lose  them?  for  they 
are  not  in  us  when  we  are  born  —  that  is  admitted.  Do  we 
lose  them  at  the  moment  of  receiving  them,  or  if  not  at  what 
other  time? 

No,  Socrates,  I  perceive  that  I  was  unconsciously  talking 
nonsense. 

Then  may  we  not  say,  Simmias,  that  if,  as  we  are  always 
repeating,  there  is  an  absolute  beauty,  and  goodness,  and 
an  absolute  essence  of  all  things ;  and  if  to  this,  which  is  now 
discovered  to  have  existed  in  our  former  state,  we  refer  aU 
our  sensations,  and  with  this  compare  them,  finding  these  ideas 
to  be  pre-existent  and  our  inborn  possession  —  then  our  souls 
must  have  had  a  prior  existence,  but  if  not,  there  would  be  no 
force  in  the  argument?  There  is  the  same  proof  that  these 
ideas  nuist  have  existed  before  we  were  bom,  as  that  our 
souls  existed  before  we  were  born  ;  and  if  not  the  ideas,  then 
not  the  souls. 
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''es,  Socrates ;   I  am  convinced  that  there  is  precisely  the  Pkaedo. 
e  necessity  for  the  one  as  for  the  other ;  and  the  argu-  Socrates, 
It  retreats  successfully  to  the  position  that  the  existence  q"JJ^^^* 
the  soul  before  birth  cannot  be  separated  from  the  exist- 
e   of    the   essence   of   which   you   speak.     For  there   is 
liing  which  to  my  mind  is  so  patent  as  that  beauty,  good- 
5,  and  the  other  notions  of  which  you  were  just  now  speak- 

have  a  most  real  and  absolute  existence;    and  I  am 
sfied  with  the  proof. 

Veil,  but  is  Cebes  equally  satisfied?  for  I  must  convince 
I  too. 

\  think,  said  Simmias,  that  Cebes  is  satisfied :  although  he  simmias  and 
the  most  incredulous  of  mortals,  yet  I  believe  that  he  is  a^wsd^lT 
Bciently  convinced  of   the  existence   of   the  soul   before  thinking  that 
th.     But  that  after  death  the  soul  will  continue  to  exist  is  exUtenocof 
t  yet  proven  even  to  my  own  satisfaction.     I  cannot  get  the  soul  is 
I  of  the  feeling  of  the  many  to  which  Cebes  was  referring  provedrbut 
-the  feeling  that  when  the  man  dies  the  soul  will  be  dis-  not  the  future 
irsed,  and  that  this  may  be  the  extinction  of  her.     For  ****'*"'^* 
imitting    that   she   may   have   been   bom   elsewhere,   and 
amed  out  of  other  elements,  and  was  in  existence  before 
atering  the  htunah  body,  why  after  having  entered  in  and 
one  out  again  may  she  not  herself  be  destroyed  and  come 
)  an  end? 

Very  true,  Simmias,  said  Cebes ;  about  half  of  what  was 
iquired  has  been  proven ;  to  wit,  that  our  souls  existed 
efore  we  were  bom : —  that  the  soul  will  exist  after  death  as 
ell  as  before  birth  is  the  other  half  of  which  the  proof  is 
ill  wanting,  and  has  to  be  supplied ;  when  that  is  given 
le  demonstration  will  be  complete. 

But  that   proof,    Simmias   and    Cebes,    has   been  already 
iven,  said  Socrates,  if  you  put  the  two  arguments  together 
-I  mean  this  and  the  former  one,  in  which  we  admitted 
at  everything  living  is  bom  of  the  dead.     For  if  the  soul   But  if  the  soul 
ists  before  birth,  and  in  coming  to  life  and  being  bom  can  d^*t^"J,7rth 

bom  only  from  death  and  dying,  must  she  not  after  death  she  must  exist 
ntinue  to  exist,  since  she  has  to  be  bom  again  ? —  Surely  ^^^n'^^^^fo^ 
J  proof   which   you   desire   has    been    already    furnished,   binh. 
[I  I  suspect  that  you  and  Simmias  would  be  glad  to  probe 

argument  further.     Like  children,  you  are  haunted  with 
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•77/r  child  wit  hi n  us  J* 


S<K-RATES 

Cebks. 


The  fear  that 
the  Aoul  will 
vani&h  into 
air  miut  he 
charmed 
away. 


What  is  the 
clement  which 
is  liable  to  be 
scattered  ? — 
Not  the 
simple  and 
unchange- 
able, but  the 
c<>mi>o.site  and 
changing. 


a  fear  that  when  the  soul  leaves  the  bodv,  the  wind 
really  blow  her  away  and  scatter  her ;   especially  if  a 
should  happen  tQ  die  in  a  great  storm  and  not  when  thedfj 
is  calm. 

Cebes  answered  with  a  smile :  Then,  Socrates,  you  vbbA 
argue  us  out  of  our  fears  —  and  yet,  strictly  speaking, 
are  not  our  fears,  but  there  is  a  child  within  us  to  wIkm' 
death  is  a  sort  of  hobgoblin :  him  too  we  must  persuade  Mt< 
to  be  afraid  when  he  is  alone  in  the  dark. 

Socrates  said:   Let  the  voice  of  the  charmer  be  a{^)iiel 
daily  until  you  have  charmed  away  the  fear. 

And  where  shall  we  find  a  good  charmer  of  our  feai^ 
Socrates,  when  you  are  gone? 

Hellas,  he  replied,  is  a  large  place,  Cebes,  and  htt 
many  good  men,  and  there  are  barbarous  races  not  a  fct: 
seek  for  him  among  them  all,  far  and  wide,  qNun| 
neither  pains  nor  money ;  for  there  is  no  better  way  d 
spending  your  money.  And  you  must  seek  among  y(wr- 
selves  too ;  for  you  will  not  find  others  better  able  to  make 
the  search. 

The  search,  replied  Cebes,  shall  certainly  be  made.  And 
now,  if  you  please,  let  us  retiuTi  to  the  point  of  the  argument 
at  which  we  digressed. 

By    all    means,    replied    Socrates;     what     else   should  1 
please  ? 

Ver)'  good. 

Must  we  not,  said  Socrates,  ask  ourselves  what  that  is 
which,  as  we  imagine,  is  liable  to  be  scattered,  and  abou 
which  we  fear?  and  what  again  is  that  about  which  we  hav 
no  fear?  And  then  we  may  proceed  further  to  enquii 
whether  that  which  suffers  dispersion  is  or  is  not  of  tli 
nature  of  soul  —  our  hopes  and  fears  as  to  our  own  souls  w 
turn  upon  the  answers  to  these  questions. 

Vers*  true,  he  said. 

Now  the  compound  or  composite  may  be  supposed  to  I 
naturally  capal)le.  as  of  being  compounded,  so  also  of  l)eir 
dissolved  ;  hut  thai  which  is  uncompounded,  and  that  onl 
must  be,  if  anythin;^^  is.  indissoluble. 

Yes;    1  should  imagine  so,  said  Cebes. 

And  the  uncompounded  may  be  assumed   to  be  the  san 
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unchanging,  whereas  the  compound  is  alwa)rs  changing  Pkaedo. 
never  the  same.  Socratks, 

X  agree,  he  said.  ^"**^- 

Then  now  let  us  return  to  the   previous   discussion.     Is  The  soul  and 
idea  or  essence,  which  in  the  dialectical  process  we  ^^^ 
e    as   essence   or  true  existence  —  whether  essence   of  class  of  the 
^quality,  beauty,  or  anything  else  —  are  these  essences,  I  say,  ^h^ch"ifriM 
iable  at  times  to  some  degree  of  change?  or  are  they  each  the  unseen. 
af  them  always  what  they  are,  having  the  same  simple  self- 
Kxistent  and  tmchanging  forms,  not  admitting  of  variation  at 
i^D,  or  in  any  way,  or  at  any  time  ? 

They  must  be  always  the  same,  Socrates,  replied  Cebes. 

And  what  would  you  say  of  the  many  beautiful  —  whether 

ifeBcn  or  horses  or  garments  or  any  other  things  which  are 

-^ptmned   by  the  same   names   and   may  be   called  equal  or 

'^Ibeautiful, —  are  they  all  imchanging  and  the  same  always,  or 

"^frite  the  reverse?     May  they  not  rather  be  described  as 

.  iribost  always  changing  and  hardly  ever  the  same,  either 

'%ith  themselves  or  with  one  another? 

The  latter,  replied  Cebes;  they  are  always  in  a  state  of 
change. 

And  these  you  can  touch  and  see  and  perceive  with  the 
senses,  but   the  unchanging   things  you   can  only  perceive 
with  the  mind  —  they  are  invisible  and  are  not  seen? 
That  is  very  true,  he  said. 

Well  then,  added  Socrates,  let  us  suppose  that  there  are 
two  sorts  of  existences  —  one  seen,  the  other  imseen. 
Let  us  suppose  them. 

The   seen   is   the   changing,  and  the   unseen   is   the  un- 
changing? 

That  may  be  also  supposed. 

And,  further,  is  not   one  part  of  u^  body,  another  part 
soul? 

To  be  sure. 

And  to  which  class  is  the  body  more  alike  and  akin? 
Clearly  to  the  seen  —  no  one  can  doubt  that. 
And  is  the  soul  seen  or  not  seen  ? 
Not  by  man,  Socrates. 

And  what  we  mean  by  '  seen '  and  '  not  seen '  is  that  which 
is  or  is  not  visible  to  the  eye  of  man  ? 
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t  to  be  that  which  naturally  orders  and  rules,  and  the  Pkaedtf. 
rtal  to  be  that  which  is  subject  and  servant?  Socrates, 

Tnie.  Cbbes. 

knd  which  does  the  soul  resemble? 

rhe  soul  resembles  the  divine,  and  the  body  the  mortal  — 

nc  can  be  no  doubt  of  that,  Socrates. 

rhen  reflect,  Cebes :  of  all  which  has  been  said  is  not  this 

conclusion? — that  the  soul  is  in  the  very  likeness  of  the 
inc,'  and  immortal,  and  intellectual,  and  uniform,  and 
issoluble,  and  unchangeable ;  and  that  the  body  is  in  the 
y  likeness  of  the  human,  and  mortal,  and  xmintellectual, 
L  multiform,  and  dissoluble,  and  changeable.     Can  this, 

dear  Cebes,  be  denied? 
Lt  cannot. 

But  if  it  be  true,  then  is  not  the  body  liable  to  speedy 
ssolution?  and  is  not  the  soul  almost  or  altogether  in- 
Bsoluble? 

Certainly. 

And  do  you  further  observe,  that  after  a  man  is  dead,  the  Even  from  the 
ody,  or  visible  part  of  him,  which  is  lying  in  the  visible  ^^*°™*L 
'odd,  and  is  called  a  corpse,  and  would  naturally  be  dis-  learned  about 
ivtd  and  decomposed  and  dissipated,  is  not  dissolved  or  |^^*°"*'  *i^J 
composed  at  once,   but  may  remain  for  some  time,  nay  man  lasts  for 
fta  for  a  long  time,  if  the  constitution  be  sound  at  the  ^"^Ji"*' 
ne  of  death,  and  the  season  of  the  year  favourable?     For  embalmed, m 
e  body  when  shrunk  and  embalmed,  as  the  manner  is  in  f^^^ 
gypt,  may  remain  almost  entire  through  infinite  ages;  and 
en  in  decay,  there  are  still   some  portions,  such  as  the 
•nes  and  ligaments,  which  are  practically  indestructible : — 
3  you  agree? 
Yes. 

And  is  it  likely  that  the  soul,  which  is  invisible,  in  passing  How  unUkeiy 
the  place  of  the  true  Hades,  which  like  her  is  invisible,  ****"  V*"**!?* 

*  '  '    soul  should 

d  pure,  and  noble,  and  on  her  way  to  the  good  and  wise  at  once  pass 

)dj  whither,  if  God  will,  my  soul  is  also  soon  to  go, —  that  *^*^ ' 

5  soul,  I  repeat,  if  this  be  her  nature  and  origin,  will  be 

urn  away   and    destroyed    immediately   on   quitting    the 

dy,  as   the   many   say?     That   can   never   be,   my   dear 

nmias   and   Cebes.     The   truth  rather    is,    that    the   soul 

ich  is  pure  at  departing  and  draws  after  her  no  bodily 
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:rr-.s*:'':>:.  h<r  rq.iicd. 

S'".;  ■>   ne!ii    fa>t    by   llii'  riiqinreal,    which   the  contiriul 
-s!*v.a::on  and  cun>tant  care  of  the  body  have  wTought  iwo 
BE  Tir.:.'*. 
V«rtnie. 

J^  this  corporeal  element,  my  friend,  is  heaiT  ai>^ 
^'^^m  «ad  uilfay.  and  is  that  element  of  sight  by  ntitth 
"■  9i«  B  depressed  ;inij  ilr.igged  down  again  into  the  \Ti3i\t 
afraid  of  the  inrisible  and  of  the  viiA' 
:  inmbs  and  sepulchres,  near  which 
If  certain  ghostly  apparitions  of  nuul 
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Lve  not  departed  pure,  but  are  cloyed  with  sight  and  Pkaedo. 

'■  visible  K  Socrates, 

s  very  likely,  Socrates.  Cebbs. 

hat  is  very  likely,  Cebes;    and  these  must  be  the 

t  of  the  good,  but  of  the  evil,  which  are  compelled 

;r  about  such  places  in  payment  of  the  penalty  of 

mer  evil  way  of  life ;  and  they  continue  to  wander 

ough  the  craving  after  the  corporeal  which  never 

lem,  they  are  imprisoned  finally  in  another  body. 

y  may  be  supposed  to  find  their  prisons  in  the  same 

vhich  they  have  had  in  their  former  lives. 

natures  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

I  mean  is  that  men  who  have  followed  after  gluttony.  They  wander 

tonness,  and  drunkenness,  and  have  had  no  thought  ^^'^'^t^^ 

:ng  them,  would  pass  into  asses  and  animals  of  that  or  of  birds 

Tiat  do  vou  think  ?  llf^""^  "*  ^^  * 

-  ^    ^  like  nature 

L  such  an  opinion  to  be  exceedingly  probable.  with  them- 

hose  who  have  chosen  the  portion  of  injustice,  and  ^^^ 
and  violence,  will  pass  into  wolves,  or  into  hawks 
>; — whither  else  can  we  suppose  them  to  go? 
aid  Cebes ;  with  such  natures,  beyond  question, 
here  is  no  difficulty,  he  said,  in  assigning  to  all  of 
aces  answering  to   their  several   natures  and  pro- 
? 

is  not,  he  said. 

are  happier  than  others;  and  the  happiest  both  in 
es  and  in  the  place  to  which  they  go  are  those  who 
Lctised  the  civil  and  social  virtues  which  are  called 

are  Milton,  Comas,  463  foil. :  — 

*  But  when  lust. 
By  unchaste  looks,  loose  gestures,  and  foul  talk. 
But  most  by  lewd  and  lavish  act  of  sin, 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts. 
The  seal  grows  clotted  by  contagion, 
Imbodies,  and  imbrutes,  till  she  quite  lose, 
The  divine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Snch  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  chamel  vaults  and  sepulchres,  ' 
Lingering,  and  sitting  by  a  new  made  grave, 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  lov*d. 
And  linked  itself  by  carnal  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state.* 
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Thi  delii*€rance  of  tlu  soul  by  philosophy. 


The  new 

coiiMiiuusness 
which  i> 
awakened  by 
philov)phy. 


tcmiKrrance  and  justice,  and  are  acquired  by  habit  and 
tion  wiihout  {ihiltisophy  and  mind  ^ 

Why  arc  they  the  happiest? 

Because  they  may  be  expected  to  pass  into  some 
and  social  kind  which  is  like  their  own,  such  as  bees  or 
or  ants,  or  back  again  into  the  form  of  man,  and  just 
moderate:  men  may  be  supposed  to  spring  from  them. 

Ver\-  likelv. 

No  one  who  has  not  studied  philosophy  and  who  is 
entirely  pure  at  the  time  of  his  departure  is  allowed  to 
the  company  of  the  Gods,  but  the  lover  of  knowledge 
Antl  this  is  the  reason,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  why  the 
votaries  of  philosophy  abstain  from  all  fleshly  lusts,  and 
out  against  them  and  refuse  to  give  themselves  up  to 
not  because  they  fear  poverty  or  the  ruin  of  their  fa 
hke  the  lovers  of  money,  and  the  world  in  general;  nor 
the  lovers  of  power  and  honour,  because  they  dread  die 
honour  or  disgrace  of  e\'il  deeds. 

No,  Socrates,  that  would  not  become  them,  said  Cebes. 

No  indeed,  he  replied ;  and  therefore  they  who  have 
care  of  their  o^^ti  souls,  and  do  not  merely  live  moulding 
fashioning  the  body,  say  farewell  to  all  this ;  they  will 
walk  in  the  ways  of  the  blind:   and  when  philosophy o&*| 
them  purihcati<)n  and  release  from  evil,  tliey  feel  that  thef 
ought  not  to  re>ist  her  influence,  and  whither  she  leads  thef 
turn  and  follow. 

What  do  you  mean.  Socrates? 

I  will  tell  you,  he  said.     The  lovers  of  knowledge  arecofr 
.s(  ious  that  the  soul   wa>  simply  fastened    and  glued  to  the 
body  —  until  philosophy  received  her,  she  could  only  viewroi 
existence  through  the  bars  of  a  prison,  not  in  and  throu^ 
herself :    she   was  wallowing    in   the    mire   of    ever)'  sort  of 
ignorance,  and  by  reason  of  lu.st  had  become  the  prindpal 
accom[)lice    in    her    own    captivity.     This    was    her   origins! 
state ;    and    then,   as    1    was    saying,    and    as    the   lover*  oi 
knowledge  are   well   aware,   philosophy,   seeing  how  teniblt 
was  her  confinement,  of  which  she  was  to  herself  the  cause 
received  and  gently  comforted  her  and  sought   to  release  hei 
pointing  out  that  the  eye  and  the  ear  and  the  other  sens* 

*  Cp.  Rep.  X.  O19  C 
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full  of  deception,  and  persuading  her  to  retire  from  them,  Pkaedo. 

i  abstain  from  all  but  the  necessary  use  of  them,  and  be  Socrates, 

bered  up  and  collected  into  herself,  bidding  her  trust  in  ^'^""''^• 
iclf  and  her  own  pure  apprehension  of  pure  existence,  and 
mistrust  whatever  comes  to  her  through  other  channels 
.   is  subject  to  variation ;  for  such  things  are  visible  and 
g^le,  but  what  she  sees  in  her  own  nature  is  intelligible 

.    invisible.     And  the  soul  of  the  true  philosopher  thinks  The  phUoso- 

t  she  ought  not  to  resist  this  deliverance,  and  therefore  ab-  nof  o^" 'l^e" 

from  pleasures  and  desires  and  pains  and  fears,  as  far  consequences 


Jie  is  able ;  reflecting  that  when  a  man  has  great  joys  or  \^  ^^ 

or  fears  or  desires,  he  suffers  from  them,  not  merely  but,  what  b 

of  evil  which  might  be  anticipated  —  as  for  example,  faia^u^J,  -^ 

loss  of  his  health  or  property  which  he  has  sacrificed  to  which  they 

lusts  —  but  an  evil  greater  far,  which  is  the  greatest  and  ^ 


of  all  evils,  and  one  of  which  he  never  thinks. 
iVliat  is  it,  Socrates?  said  Cebes. 

rhe  evil  is  that  when  the  feeling  of  pleasure  or  pain  is 
•St  intense,  every  soul  of  man  imagines  the  objects  of  this 
ense  feeling  to  be  then  plainest  and  truest :  but  this  is  not 
» they  are  really  the  things  of  sight. 
Very  true. 

And  is  not  this  the  state  in  which  the  soul  is  most  en- 
KtaDed  by  the  body? 

How  so? 

Why,  because  each  pleasure  and  pain  is  a  sort  of  nail 
''luch  nails  and  rivets  the  soul  to  the  body,  until  she  be- 
Omes  like  the  body,  and  believes  that  to  be  true  which  the 
Ody  affirms  to  be  true ;  and  from  agreeing  with  the  body 
Hd  having  the  same  delights  she  is  obliged  to  have  the  same 
ibits  and  haunts,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  pure  at  her 
sparture  to  the  world  below,  but  is  always  infected  by  the 
dy ;   and  so  she  sinks  into  another  body  and  there  ger- 
nates  and  grows,  and  has  therefore  no  part  in  the  com- 
nion  of  the  divine  and  pure  and  simple. 
iiost  true,  Socrates,  answered  Cebes. 
Lnd    this,  Cebes,  is  the  reason  why  the  true   lovers  of 
wledge  are  temperate  and  brave ;  and  not  for  the  reason 
ch  the  world  gives. 
:ertainly  not. 
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The  first  great  argument  concluded.. 


Pluudo. 

SoCltATES, 

Cbbes, 

SiMMIAS. 

TTie  soul 
which  has 
been  emanci- 
pated from 
pleasures  and 
l>ains  will  not 
be  blown  away 
at  death. 


Simmiasand 
Cebes  have 
their  doubts, 
but  think  that 
this  Ls  not  the 
time  to  ex- 
press them. 


Socrates  re- 
bukes their 
want  of  confi- 
dence in  him. 


What  is  the 
meaning  of 
the  swans' 
singing? 


Certainly  not!      The  soul  of  a  philosopher  will  rei 
quite  another  way ;   she  will  not  ask  philosophy  to 
her  in  order  that  when  released  she  may  deliver  her 
again  to  the  thraldom  of  pleasures  and  plains,  doing 
only  to  be  undone  again,  weaving  instead  of  unweavi 
Penelope's   web.     But   she   will   cahn   passion,  and 
reason,  and  dwell  in  the  contemplation  of  her,  beholdi 
true  and  divine  (which  is  not  matter  of  opinion),  and 
deri\nng   nourishment.     Thus  she   seeks   to  live  wh 
lives,  and  after  death  she  hopes  to  go  to  her  own  1 
and  to  that  which  is  like  her,  and  to  be  freed  from 
ills.     Never  fear,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  that  a  soul  wh 
been  thus  nurtiu'ed  and  has  had  these  pursuits,  will 
departure  from  the  body  be  scattered  and  blown  away 
winds  and  be  nowhere  and  nothing. 

AVhen  Socrates  had  done  speaking,  for  a  considerat 
there  was  silence ;  he  himself  appeared  to  be  medita 
most  of  us  were,  on  what  had  been  said;  only  Cet 
Simmias  spoke  a  few  words  to  one  another.  And  S 
observing  them  asked  what  they  thought  of  the  arj 
and  whether  there  was  anything  wanting?  For,  s 
there  are  many  points  still  open  to  suspicion  and  at 
any  one  were  disposed  to  sift  the  matter  thoroughly. 
you  be  considering  some  other  matter  I  say  no  mon 
you  are  still  in  doubt  do  not  hesitate  to  say  e.xactly  w 
think,  and  let  us  have  anything  better  which  you  c 
gest ;  and  if  you  think  that  I  can  be  of  any  use,  allo^ 
help  you. 

Simmias  said :    I  must  confess,  Socrates,  that  dot 
arise  in  our  minds,  and  each  of  us  was  urging  and 
the   other    to   put    the   question   which   we   wanted 
answered  but  which  neither  of  us  liked  to  ask,  fear 
our  importunity  might  be  troublesome  at  such  a  time. 

Socrates  replied  with  a  smile :  O  Simmias,  what 
saying?  I  am  not  very  likely  to  persuade  other  n 
I  do  not  regard  my  present  situation  as  a  misforti 
cannot  even  persuade  you  that  I  am  no  worse  off  nov 
any  other  time  in  mv  life.  Will  vou  not  allow  tliat  I 
much  of  the  si)irit  of  prophecy  in  me  as  the  swar 
they,  when  they  perceive  that  they  must  die,  having 
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tk  life  long,  do  then  sing  more  lustily  than  ever,  rejoicing  PAanio. 

the  thought  that  they  are  about  to  go  away  to  the  god  Socrates, 

lose  ministers  they  are.     But  men,  because  they  are  them-  q^^^* 

Ives  afraid  of  death,  slanderously  affirm  of  the  swans  that  _ 

'  They  do  not 

sy  sing  a  lament  at  the  last,  not  considering  that  no  bird  lament,  as 
1^  when  cold,  or  hungry,  or  in  pain,  not  even  the  night-  «"  »ypp<»e. 
gale,  nor  the  swallow,  nor  yet  the  hoopoe ;  which  are  said  proaching 
Iced  to  tune  a  lay  of  sorrow,  although  I  do  not  believe  this  ^^-.'^J*' 
be  true  of  them  any  more  than  of  the  swans.     But  because  because  they 
ey  are  sacred  to  Apollo,  they  have  the  gift  of  prophecy,  JJ^^**** 
d  anticipate  the  good  things  of  another  world ;  wherefore  whose  ser- 
ey  sing  and  rejoice  in  that  day  more  than  ever  they  did  ^"'^^^y*^ 
fore.     And  I  too,  believing  myself  to  be  the  consecrated 
rvant   of  the  same   God,   and  the   fellow-servant   of  the  Socrates,  who 
'ans,  and  thinking  that  I  have  received  from  my  master  ^^^n't^^r 
?ts  of  prophecy  which  are  not  inferior  to  theirs,  would  not  not  leave  the 
>  out  of  hfe   less  merrily  than  the  swans.     Never  mind  ^^^^ 
en,  if  this  be  your  only  objection,  but  speak  and  ask  any- 
ing  which  you  like,  while  the  eleven  magistrates  of  Athens 
bw. 

Very  good,  Socrates,  said  Simmias ;  then  I  will  tell  you  my 
fficulty,  and  Cebes  will  tell  you  his.  I  feel  myself  (and  I 
aresay  that  you  have  the  same  feeling),  how  hard  or  rather 
^possible  is  the  attainment  of  any  certainty  about  questions 
Qch  as  these  in  the  present  life.  And  yet  I  should  deem  simmias 
urn  a  coward  who  did  not  prove  what  is  said  about  them  to  *"*"**  ****' 

,  *^  they  must 

»c  Uttermost,  or  whose  heart  failed  him  before  he  had  ex-  probe  truth 
imined  them  on  every  side.  For  he  should  persevere  until  *°  ^^  ^''°"- 
he  has  achieved  one  of  two  things :  either  he  should  dis- 
€over,  or  be  taught  the  truth  about  them;  or,  if  this  be 
mpossible,  I  would  have  him  take  the  best  and  most  irre- 
fragable of  human  theories,  and  let  this  be  the  raft  upon 
rJiich  he  sails  through  hfe  —  not  without  risk,  as  I  admit,  if 
le  cannot  find  some  word  of  God  which  will  more  surely  and 
ifcly  carry  him.  And  now,  as  you  bid  me,  I  will  venture  to 
oestion  you,  and  then  I  shall  not  have  to  reproach  myself 
rreafter  with  not  having  said  at  the  time  what  I  think.  For 
lien  I  consider  the  matter,  either  alone  or  with  Cebes,  the 
^ument  does  certainly  appear  to  me,  Socrates,  to  be  not 
Sdent 
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The  doubt  of  Simmias. 


Phaedo. 

sockatks, 
Simmias. 

The  hjumony 
does  not  sur- 
vive the  lyre : 
how  then  can 
the  M>ul, 
which  is  also 
a  harmony, 
survive  the 
body? 


Socrates  answered:    I  dare  say,  my  friend,  that  you  may 
be  right,  but  I  should  like  to  know  in  what  respect  the  aigi*  ] 
ment  is  insufficient. 

In  this  respect,  repHed  Simmias: — Suppose  a  person  to 
use  the  same  argument  about  harmony  and  the  Utc — mif^ 
he  not  say  that  harmony  is  a  thing  invisible,  incorpoiwl, 
perfect,  divine,  existing  in  the  l>Te  which  is  harmonized,  birti 
that  the  lyre  and  the  strings  are  matter  and  material,  comj 
site,  earthy,  and  akin  to  mortality?  And  w^hen  some  oac 
breaks  the  lyre,  or  cuts  and  rends  the  strings,  then  he  who 
takes  this  view  would  argue  as  you  do,  and  on  the  saitt 
analog)',  that  the  harmony  survives  and  has  not  perished— 
you  cannot  imagine,  he  would  say,  that  the  l>Te  without  the 
strings,  and  the  broken  strings  themselves  which  are  mcMtil 
remain,  and  yet  that  the  harmony,  which  is  of  heavenlf 
and  immortal  nature  and  kindred,  has  perished — perished 
before  the  mortal.  The  harmony  must  still  be  son*' 
where,  and  the  wood  and  strings  will  decay  before  anything 
can  happen  to  that.  The  thought,  Socrates,  must  haw 
occurred  to  your  own  mind  that  such  is  our  conceprion  of  the 
soul ;  and  that  when  the  body  is  in  a  manner  strung  and 
held  together  by  the  elements  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
then  the  soul  is  the  harmony  or  due  proportionate  admixture 
of  tliem.  But  if  so,  whenever  the  strings  of  the  body  are 
unduly   loosened    or   overstrained    through   disease  or  other 

I 

injury,  then  the  soul,  though  most  divine,  like  other  harmo- 
nies (^f  niusie  or  works  of  art,  of  course  perishes  at  once; 
althoUL^li  tlie  material  remains  of  the  body  may  last  for  a 
r()n>iilerable  time,  until  they  are  either  decayed  or  buml 
And  if  any  one  maintains  that  the  soul,  being  the  harmony 
of  the  elements  of  the  body,  is  first  to  perish  in  that  which  is 
calletl  death,  how  shall  we  answer  him? 

Soerates  looked  fixedly  at  us  as  his  manner  was,  and  said 
with  a  smile  :    Simmia.s  has  reason  on  his  side  ;   and  why  does 
not  some  one  of  vou  who  is  better  able  than  mvself  answer 
him?  f(^r  there  is  foree  in  his  attack  upon  me.      But  perhaps, 
l)eft)re  wc-  answer  liini.  we  had  better  also  hear  what  Cebes 
lias  to  >ay  that  we  may  ^ain  time  for  reflection,  and  when 
they  have  l)oth   >p(^ken,   we   may  either  assent   to   them,  if 
there  is  truth  in  what  they  say,  or  if  not,  we  will  maintain 
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r  position.     Please  to  tell  me  then,  Cebes,  he  said,  what  Phaedc. 

S  the  difficulty  which  troubled  you?  Socrates, 

Cebes  said :  I  will  tell  you.  My  feeling  is  that  Xhe  argu-  ^"*^ 
nt  is  where  it  was,  and  open  to  the  same  objections  which 
urged  before ;  for  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  the  exist- 
of  the  soul  before  entering  into  the  bodily  form  has 
511  very  ingeniously,  and,  if  I  may  say  so,  quite  sufficiently 
i'-ven ;  but  the  existence  of  the  soul  after  death  is  still,  in 
'  judgment,  unproven.  Now  my  objection  is  not  the  same 
'that  of  Simmias ;  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  that  the 
il  is  stronger  and  more  lasting  than  the  body,  being  of 
Inion  that  in  all  such  respects  the  soul  very  far  excels  the 
dy.  Well  then,  says  the  argument  to  me,  why  do  you 
aain  unconvinced? — When  you  see  that  the  weaker  con- 
ues  in  existence  after  the  man  is  dead,  will  you  not  admit 
it  the  more  lasting  must  also  survive  during  the  same 
riod  of  time?  Now  I  will  ask  you  to  consider  whether 
e  objection,  which,  like  Simmias,  I  will  express  in  a  figiu*e, 
of  any  weight.  The  analogy  which  I  will  adduce  is  that  a  weaver  may 
•  an  old  weaver,  who  dies,  and  after  his  death  somebody  ^^^^ild*"^ 
lys: — He  is  not  dead,  he  must  be  alive; — see,  there  is  the  himself  be 
oat  which  he  himself  wove  and  wore,  and  which  remains  ^^^^.  ^ 
thole  and  undecayed.  And  then  he  proceeds  to  ask  of  some 
*ae  who  is  incredulous,  whether  a  man  lasts  longer,  or  the 
3oat  which  is  in  use  and  wear;  and  when  he  is' answered 
iat  a  man  lasts  far  longer,  thinks  that  he  has  thus  certainly 
demonstrated  the  survival  of  the  man,  who  is  the  more 
^ting,  because  the  less  lasting  remains.  But  that,  Simmias, 
IS  I  would  beg  you  to  remark,  is  a  mistake ;  any  one  can  see 
iiat  he  who  talks  thus  is  talking  nonsense.  For  the  truth  is, 
hat  the  weaver  aforesaid,  having  woven  and  worn  many 
ich  coats,  outlived  several  of  them  ;  and  was  outlived  by  the 
St ;  but  a  man  is  not  therefore  proved  to  be  slighter  and 
jaker  than  a  coat.  Now  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  so  the  s<>ui 
il  may  be  expressed  in  a  similar  figure ;  and  any  one  may  ^^*^^^ 

7  fairly  say  in  like  manner  that  the  soul  is  lasting,  and  the  through  many 
iy  weak  and  shortlived  in  comparison.     He  may  argue  in  ^^^^  'J^a^^  "* 
t  'manner  that  every  soul  wears  out  many  bodies,  especi-  worn  out 
r  \i  a  man  live  many  years.     While  he  is  alive  the  body 
[quesces  and  decays,  and  the  soul  always  weaves  another 
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The  dejection  of  the  audience. 


SiCKATES, 

Crres, 
echbcratss. 


The  despair 
of  the  audi- 
ence a  I 
hearing  the 
overthrow  of 
the  argument. 


garment  and  repairs  the  waste.     But  of   couise,  whenever 
the  soul  perishes,  she  must  have  on  her  last  garment,  aod 
this  will  survive  her;  and  then  at  length,  when  the  sod 
dead,  the  body  will  show  its  native  weakness,  and  quidd^ 
decompose  and  pass  away.     I  would    therefore  rather  not 
rely  on  the  argument  from  superior  strength  to  prove  tic 
continued  existence  of  the  soul  after  death.     For  grandngj 
even  more  than  you  affirm  to  be  possible,  and  acknowiedgnig 
not  only  that  the  soul  existed  before  birth,  but  also  that  tiie 
souls  of  some  exist,  and  will  continue  to  exist  after  deadly 
and  will  be  bom  and  die  again  and  again,  and  that  there  is  a 
natural  strength  in  the  soul  which  will  hold  out  and  be  boo 
many  times  —  nevertheless,  we  may  be  still  inclined  to  think 
that  she  will  weary  in  the  labours  of  successive  births,  lad 
may  at  last  succumb  in  one  of  her  deaths  and  utterly  petisb; 
and   this  death  and  dissolution  of  the  body  which  brings 
destruction  to  the  soul  may  be  unknown  to  any  of  us,  for  no 
one  of  us  can  have  had  any  experience  of  it :  and  if  so,  thea 
I  maintain  that  he  who  is  confident  about  death  has  bnti 
foolish  confidence,  unless  he  is  able  to  prove  that  the  sod  ii 
altogether  immortal   and   imperishable.     But  if  he  cannot 
prove  the  soul's  immortality,  he  who  is  about  to  die  wl 
always  have  reason  to  fear  that  when  the  body  is  disunited, 
the  soul  also  may  utterly  perish. 

All  of  us,  as  we  afterwards  remarked  to  one  another,  had 
an  unj)leasant  feeling  at  hearing  what  they  said.  Whence 
had  been  so  firmly  convinced  before,  now  to  have  our  faith 
shaken  seemed  to  introduce  a  confusion  and  uncertainty,  uoi 
only  into  the  previous  argument,  but  into  any  future  one; 
either  we  were  incapable  of  forming  a  judgment,  or  there 
were  no  grounds  of  belief. 

Ech.  There  I  feel  with  you  —  by  heaven  I  do,  Phaedo.and 
when  you  were  speaking,  I  was  beginning  to  ask  myself  the 
same  (juestion  :    What  argument  can  I  ever  trust  again?    For 
what  (  ould  be  more  convincing  than  the  argument  of  Socrates, 
which  has  now  fallen  into  discredit?     That  the  soul  is  a  har- 
mony is  a  doctrine  which  has  always  had  a  wonderful  attrac- 
tion ft)r  me,  and,  when  mentioned,  came  back  to  me  at  oiKt, 
as  my  own  original  conviction.     And  now  I  must  begin  agair 
and  find  another  argument  which  wnll  assure  me  that  whei 


rehabilitates 
the  argument 
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man   is   dead   the   soul   survives.     Tell   me,   I    implore  Pfuudo. 

I,  how  did  Socrates  proceed?     Did  he  appear  to  share  Socrates, 

mipleasant  feeling  which  you  mention?  or  did  he  calmly  |^^^)^^ 
et  the  attack?     And  did  he  answer  forcibly  or  feebly? 
rrate  what  passed  as  exactly  as  you  can. 

Phaed.  Often,  Echecrates,  I  have  wondered  at  Socrates,  Thewonder- 

:  never  more  than  on  that  occasion.     That  he  should  be  f"^  ««^ner 

in  which 

e  to  answer  was  nothing,  but  what  astonished  me  was,  Socrates 

t,  the  gentie  and  pleasant  and  approving  manner  in  which  »«>^«*J»»* 

received  the  words  of  the  young  men,  and  then  his  quick  hearers  and 

se  of  the  wound  which  had  been  inflicted  by  the  argument, 

1  the  readiness  with  which  he  healed  it.     He  might  be 

npared   to   a   general   rallying   his  defeated   and   broken 

ay,  urging  them  to  accompany  him  and  return  to  the  field 

argument. 

Eth,  What  followed? 

Phcud,  You  shall  hear,  for  I  was  close  to  him  on  his  right 

id,  seated  on  a  sort  of  stool,  and  he  on  a  couch  which  was 

;ood  deal  higher.     He  stroked  my  head,  and  pressed  the 

r  upon  my  neck  —  he  had  a  way  of  playing  with  my  hair ; 

i  then  he  said :  To-morrow,  Phaedo,  I  suppose  that  these 

r  locks  of  yours  will  be  severed. 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  suppose  that  they  will,  I  replied. 

Not  so,  if  you  will  take  my  advice. 

What  shall  I  do  with  them?  I  said. 

To-day,  he  replied,  and  not  to-morrow,  if  this  argument  dies 

id  we  cannot  bring  it  to  life  again,  you  and  I  will  both 

iave  our  locks :  and  if  I  were  you,  and  the  argument  got 

«ray  from  me,  and   I  could  not  hold  my  ground  against 

mmias  and  Cebes,  I  would  myself  take  an  oath,  like  the 

•gives,  not  to  wear  hair  any  more  until  I  had  renewed  the 

nflict  and  defeated  them. 

Ves,  I  said ;  but  Heracles  himself  is  said  not  to  be  a  match 

two. 
>ummon  me  then,  he  said,  and  I  will  be  your  lolaus  until 

sun  goes  down. 

summon  you  rather,  I  rejoined,  not  as  Heracles  sum- 
ling  lolaus,  but  as  lolaus  might  summon  Heracles. 
Tiat  will  do  as  well,  he  said.     But  first  let  us  take  care 

we  avoid  a  danger. 
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We  must  not  becotne  misologists. 


S<H  RATKS, 

Phakuo. 

The  danger 
of  becoming 
haters  of  ideas 
greater  than 
of  becoming 
haters  of  men. 


There  arc  few 
very  bad  or 
very  good 
men:  (al- 
though bad 
arguments 
may  be  more 
numerous 
than  bad 
men);  the 
main  point  \% 
that  he  who 
has  been  often 
deceived  by 
cither  is  apt  to 
lose  faith  in 
them. 


Of  what  nature?  I  said. 

Lest  we  become  misologists,  he  reph'ed :  no  worse  thing 
can  happen  to  a  man  than  this.  For  as  there  are  nusatt- 
thropists  or  haters  of  men,  there  are  also  misologists  or 
haters  of  ideas,  and  both  spring  from  the  same  cause,  which 
is  ignorance  of  the  world.  Misanthropy  arises  out  of  the  too 
great  confidence  of  inexp>erience ; —  you  trust  a  man  and  think 
him  altogether  true  and  sound  and  faithful,  and  then  in  i 
little  while  he  turns  out  to  be  false  and  knavish ;  and  then 
another  and  another,  and  when  this  has  happened  several 
times  to  a  man,  especially  when  it  happ>ens  among  those 
whom  he  deems  to  be  his  own  most  trusted  and  familiir 
friends,  and  he  has  often  quarrelled  with  them,  he  at  lii 
hates  all  men,  and  believes  that  no  one  has  any  good  in  hii 
at  all.     You  must  have  observed  this  trait  of  character? 

I  have. 

And  is  not  the  feeling  discreditable?  Is  it  not  obvioos 
that  such  an  one  having  to  deal  with  other  men,  was  cleaiif 
without  any  experience  of  human  nature;  for  experience 
would  have  taught  him  the  true  state  of  the  case,  that  few  aie 
the  good  and  few  the  evil,  and  that  the  great  majority  are  in 
the  interval  between  them. 

What  do  vou  mean?  I  said. 

I  mean,  he  rei)lie(l,  as  you  might  say  of  the  very  large  and 
very  small  —  that  nothing  is  more  uncommon  than  a  very 
large  or  ver\'  small   man ;    and  this  applies  generally  to  all 
extremes,  whether  of  great  and  small,  or  swift  and  slow,  or 
fair  and  foul,  or  black  and  white :   and  whether  the  instances 
you   select   be  men   or  dogs   or  anything   else,  few   are  the 
extremes,  but  many  are  in  the  mean  between  them.     Did  yon 
never  observe  this? 

Yes,  I  said,  I  have. 

And  do  you  not  imagine,  he  said,  that  if  there  were  a  com 
petition  in  evil,  the  worst  would  be  found  to  be  very  few? 

Yes,  that  is  ver\'  likely,  I  said. 

Yes,    that    is    very    likely,    he    replied :     although    in   th 
resi)ect  arguments  are  unlike  men  —  there   I  was  led  on  \ 
you  to  say  more  than  1  had  intended  ;   but   the  point  of  coe 
parison   was,   that  when   a  simple  man  who  has   no  skill 
dialectics  believes  an  argument  to  be  true  which  he  aften^'an 
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ines  to  be  false,  whether  really  false  or  not,  and  then  Pfuudo. 
er  and  another,  he  has  no  longer  any  faith  left,  and  Socrates, 
disputers,  as  you  know,  come  to  think  at  last  that  they  ^"^"^ 
I9t  grown  to  be  the  wisest  of  mankind ;  for  they  alone  per- 
ive  the  utter  unsoundness  and  instability  of  all  arguments, 
indeed,   of  all   things,   which,  like   the   currents  in  the 
us,  are  going  up  and  down  in  never-ceasing  ebb  and 


Tliat  is  quite  true,  I  said. 

Yes,  Phaedo,  he  replied,  and  how  melancholy,  if  there  be 
a  thing  as  truth  or  certainty  or  possibility  of  knowledge 
that  a  man  should  have  lighted  upon  some  argument  or 
which  at  first  seemed  true  and  then  turned  out  to  be 
!,  and  instead  of  blaming  himself  and  his  own  want  of 
it,  because  he  is  annoyed,  should  at  last  be  too  glad  to 
tiransfer  the  blame  from  himself  to  arguments  in  general :  and  . 

-.    for  ever  afterwards  should  hate  and  revile  them,  and  lose 

truth  and  the  knowledge  of  realities. 
fr"  Yes,  indeed,  I  said ;  that  is  veiy  melancholy. 

^  Let  us  then,  in  the  first  place,  he  said,  be  careful  of  allow-  Socrates,  who 

^     ing  or  of  admitting  into  oiu*  souls  the  notion  that  there  is  no  If  *7"  *°  *"!' 

^  o  has  too  much 

nealth  or  soimdness  in  any  arguments  at  all.     Rather  say  that  atsukeonthe 
"^e  have  not  yet  attained  to  soundness  in  oiu^elves,  and  that  ^f^rjujl. 
'te  must  struggle  manfully  and  do  our  best  to  gain  health  of  simmias  and 
ttind  —  you  and  all  other  men  having  regard  to  the  whole  of  j^  *.  ^^^o 
^ur  future  life,  and  I  myself  in  the  prospect  of  death.     For  consider  the 
it  this  moment  I  am  sensible  that  I  have  not  the  temper  of  ^J^"  ^^^' 
M  philosopher ;  like  the  vulgar,  I  am  only  a  partisan.     Now 
the  partisan,  when  he  is  engaged  in  a  dispute,  cares  nothing 
about  the  rights  of  the  question,  but  is  anxious  only  to  con- 
vince his  hearers  of  his  own  assertions.     And  the  difference 
between  him  and  me  at  the  present  moment  is  merely  this  — 
that  whereas  he  seeks  to  convince  his  hearers  that  what  he 
says   is  true,  I  am  rather  seeking  to  convince  myself;    to 
convince  my  hearers  is  a  secondary  matter  with  me.     And 
do  but  see  how  much  I  gain  by  the  argument.     For  if  what  I 
say  is  true,  then  I  do  well  to  be  persuaded  of  the  truth ;  but 
if   there  be  nothing  after  death,  still,  during  the  short  time 
that    remains,  I  shall  not  distress  my  friends  with  lamenta- 
tions, and  my  i^orance  will  not  last,  but  will  die  with  me, 
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Simmias  and  Cebcs  reassured  and  answered. 


Phaedo. 

SOCKATES, 
CfcRKS, 

Simmias. 


Simmias  and 
Cebes  are  in- 
clined to  fear 
that  the  soul 
may  perish 
before  the 
body,  but  they 
still  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of 
reminiscence. 


The  dements 
of  hannony 
:irr  \^r\or  to 
harmony,  but 
tlic  l)i»ily  IS 
not  priiir  to 
the  soul. 


and  therefore  no  harm  will  be  done.  This  is  the  stated 
mind,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  in  which  I  approach  the  argumol 
And  I  would  ask  you  to  be  thinking  of  the  truth  and  not  of 
Socrates :  agree  with  me,  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  speaking  die 
truth ;  or  if  not,  withstand  me  might  and  main,  that  I  nay 
not  deceive  you  as  well  as  myself  in  my  enthusiasm,  and  lib 
the  bee,  leave  my  sting  in  you  before  I  die. 

And  now  let  us  proceed,  he  said.  And  first  of  all  let  me 
be  sure  that  I  have  in  my  mind  what  you  were  saying. 
Simmias,  if  I  remember  righdy,  has  fears  and  misgiving 
whether  the  soul,  although  a  fairer  and  diviner  thing  than 
the  body,  being  as  she  is  in  the  form  of  harmony,  may  not 
perish  first.  On  the  other  hand,  Cebes  appeared  to  grant 
that  the  soul  was  more  lasting  than  the  body,  but  he  said  diat 
no  one  could  know  whether  the  soul,  after  having  worn  ont 
many  bodies,  might  not  perish  herself  and  l^ve  her  last 
body  behind  her;  and  that  this  is  death,  which  is  die 
destruction  not  of  the  body  but  of  the  soul,  for  in  the  body 
the  work  of  destruction  is  ever  going  on.  Are  not  diese, 
Simmias  and  Cebes,  the  points  which  we  have  to  consider? 

They  both  agreed  to  this  statement  of  them. 

He  proceeded :  And  did  you  deny  the  force  of  the  whole  1 
preceding  argument,  or  of  a  part  only? 

Of  a  part  only,  they  replied. 

And  what  did  you  think,   he  said,   of   that  part  of  the 
argument  in  which  we  said  that  knowledge  was  recollection, 
and    hence   inferred    that    the   soul    must    have   pre\'iously 
existed    somewhere    else    before   she    was    enclosed    in  the  t 
body? 

Cebes  said  that  he  had  been  wonderfully  impressed  by  thai 
part    of    the   argument,    and   that    his   conviction    remained 
absolutely  unshaken.     Simmias  agreed,  and   added  that  he 
himself    could    hardly   imagine    the   possibility    of    his  ever 
thinking  differently. 

But,  rejoined  Socrates,  vou  will  have  to  think  differently 
mv  Theban  friend,  if  you  still  maintain  that  harmonv  is  J 
compound,  and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony  which  is  made  ou 
of  strings  set  in  the  frame  of  the  body ;  for  you  will  surel 
never  allow  ytuirself  to  say  that  a  harmony  is  prior  to  th 
elements  which  compose  it. 
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Kcvcr,  Socrates.  Pka^do. 

But  do  you  not  see  that  this  is  what  you  imply  when  you  Socrates, 
tbat  the  soul  existed  before  she  took  the  form  and  body  ^immias. 
man,  and  was  made  up  of  elements  which  as  yet  had  no 
jDce?     For    harmony  is    not    like    the    soul,   as    you 
;  but  first  the  lyre,  and  the  strings,  and  the  sounds 
in  a  state  of  discord,  and  then  harmony  is  made  last  of 
•O,  and  perishes  first.     And  how  can  such  a  notion  of  the 
•^^  as  this  agree  with  the  other? 
Not  at  all,  replied  Simmias. 
And  yet,  he  said,  there  surely  ought  to  be  harmony  in  a 

lurse  of  which  harmony  is  the  theme? 
There  ought,  replied  Sinmiias. 

But  there  is  no  harmony,  he  said,  in  the  two  propositions 
that  knowledge  is  recollection,  and  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony. 
"Wlikh  of  them  will  you  retain? 

I  think,  he  replied,  that  I  have  a  much  stronger  faith,  simmias 
Socrates,  in    the   first   of    the   two,   which   has   been  fully  j;^"hul^ 
^lemonstrated  to  me,  than  in  the  latter,  which  has  not  been  ment  docs  not 
diemonstrated  at  all,  but  rests  only  on  probable  and  plausible  ^j^^  °^^ 
grounds;   and  is  therefore  believed  by  the  many.     I  know  proposition 
too  well   that  these  arguments   from   probabilities  are   im-  i^d^  i"°r©coi- 
postors,  and  unless  great  caution  is  observed  in  the  use  of  lecUon. 
Ihcm,  they  are  apt  to  be  deceptive  —  in  geometry,  and  in 
^cr  things  too.     But  the  doctrine  of  knowledge  and  recol- 
lection has  been  proven  to  me  on  trustworthy  grounds :  and 
4e  proof  was  that  the  soul  must  have  existed  before  she 
*"  "^  cane  into  the  body,  because  to  her  belongs  the  essence  of 
which  the  very  name  implies  existence.     Having,  as  I  am 
convinced,  rightly  accepted  this  conclusion,  and  on  sufficient 
grounds,  I  must,  as  I  suppose,  cease  to  argue  or  allow  others 
to  argue  that  the  soul  is  a  harmony. 

Let  me  put  the  matter,  Simmias,  he  said,  in  another  point 
of  view:    Do  you  imagine   that  a  harmony  or   any  other 
coinposition  can  be  in  a  state  other  than  that  of  the  elements, 
cmt  of  which  it  is  compounded? 
Certainly  not. 

Or  do  or  suffer  anything  other  than  they  do  or  suffer? 
He  agreed. 
Then   a  harmony  does  not,  properly  speaking,  lead  the 
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parts  or  elements  which  make  up  the  harmony,  bnt 
follows  them. 

He  assented. 

For  harmony  cannot  possibly  have  any  motion,  or  soni4] 
or  other  quality  which  is  opposed  to  its  parts. 

That  would  be  impossible,  he  replied. 

And  does  not  the  nature  of  every  harmony  depend  updj 
the  manner  in  which*  the  elements  are  harmonized? 

I  do  not  understand  you,  he  said. 
*  I  mean  to  say  that  a  harmony  admits  of  degrees,  and  ij 
more  of  a  harmony,  and  more  completely  a  hannony,  fittj 
more  truly  and  fully  harmonized,  to  any  extent  wlii(ii| 
possible;  and  less  of  a  harmony,  and  less  completely tj 
harmony,  when  less  truly  and  fuDy  harmonized. 

True. 

But  does  the  soul  admit  of  degrees?  or  is  one  soul  in  tkl 
very  least  degree  more  or  less,  or  more  or  less  completdy,*] 
soul  than  another? 

Not  in  the  least. 

Yet  surely  of  two  souls,  one  is  said  to  have  intelligen** 
and  virtue,  and  to  be  good,  and  the  other  to  have  folly  arf 
vice,  and  to  be  an  evil  soul:  and  this  is  said  truly? 

Yes,  truly. 

But  what  will  those  who  maintain  the  soul  to  be  a  hannon? 
say  of  this  presence  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the  soul?— ^ 
they  say  that  here  is  another  harmony,  and  another  discord, 
and  that  the  virtuous  soul  is  harmonized,  and  herself  being 
a  harmony  lias  another  harmony  within   her,   and  that  th* 
vicious  soul  is  inharmonical  and  has  no  harmony  within  her 

I  cannot  tell,  replied  Simmias ;  but  I  suppose  that  sonw 
thing  of  the  sort  would  be  asserted  by  those  who  say  th. 
the  soul  is  a  harmonv. 

And  we  have  already  admitted  that  no  soul  is  more  a  sc 
than  another ;  which  is  equivalent  to  admitting  that  harmo 
is  not  more  or  less  harmony,  or  more  or  less  completely 
hannony? 

Quite  true. 

And  that  wliich  is  not  more  or  less  a  hannony  is  not  m 
or  less  harmonized? 

True. 


The  soul  not  a  harmony. 


2  3Q 


1^: 

4*^ 


An<i  that  which  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized  cannot  pfuudo. 
more  or  less  of  harmony,  but  only  an  equal  harmony?       Socrates, 
,  an  equal  harmony.  Simmias. 

.-"Then  one  soul  not  being  more  or  less  absolutely  a  soul 
another,  is  not  more  or  less  harmonized? 
£xactly. 
And  therefore  has  neither  more  nor  less  of  discord,  nor 

ol  harmony? 
She  has  not. 

And  having  neither  more  nor  less  of  harmony  or  of  dis- 
one  soul  has  no  more  vice  or  virtue  than  another,  if 
be  discord  and  virtue  harmony? 
Not  at  all  more. 

Or  speaking  more  correctly,  Simmias,  the  soul,  if  she  is  a 
iOny,  will  never   have  any  vice:    because  a  harmony, 
absolutely  a  harmony,  has  no  part  in  the  inharmonical. 
No. 
And  therefore  a  soul  which  is  absolutely  a  soul  has  no  irthesouU 


l^icc? 


How  can  she  have,  if  the  previous  argument  holds? 
Tlien,  if  all  souls  are   equally  by  their  nature  souls,  all  *°****' 
'^Hils  of  all  Uving  creatiu'es  will  be  equally  good? 
1  agree  with  you,  Socrates,  he  said. 

And  can  all  this  be  true,  think  you?  he  said;  for  these 
the  consequences  which  seem  to  follow  from  the  assump- 
that  the  soul  is  a  harmony? 
It  cannot  be  true. 

Once  more,  he  said,  what  ruler  is  there  of  the  elements  of 
^Jkmnan  natiu'e  other  than  the  soul,  and  especially  the  wise 
■nicnil?     Do  you  know  of  any  ? 
Indeed,  I  do  not. 

And  is  the  soul  in  agreement  with  the  affections  of  the 
hody  ?  or  is  she  at  variance  with  them  ?     For  example,  when 
body  is  hot  and  thirsty,  does  not  the  soul  incline  us 
drinking?    and  when  the   body  is   hungry,  against 
itin^?     And  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of  ten  thousand  of 
the  opposition  of  the  soul  to  the  things  of  the  body. 
Very  true. 

But  we  have  already  acknowledged  that  the  soul,  being  a 
harmony,  can  never  utter  a  note  at  variance  with  the  tensions 


a  harmony,  all 
souls  must 
be  equally 
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fiiiiuw.     She 
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reprimands 
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and  relaxations  and  vibrations  and  other  affections  of 
strings  out  of  which  she  is  composed ;  she  can  only  foBor^ 
she  cannot  lead  them? 

It  must  be  so,  he  replied. 

And  yet  do  we  not  now  discover  the  soul  to  be  doing 
exact  opposite  —  leading  the  elements  of  which  she  is 
to  be  composed  ;  almost  always  opposing  and  coerdng 
in  all  sorts  of  ways  throughout  life,  sometimes  more 
with  the  pains  of  medicine  and  gymnastic ;  then  again 
gently;    now    threatening,    now    admonishing    the  dcflMkj 
passions,  fears,  as  if  talking  to  a  thing  which  is  not 
as  Homer  in  the  Odyssee  represents  Odysseus  doing  in 
words  — 

'  He  beat  his  breast,  and  thus  reproached  his  heart: 
Endure,  my  heart ;  far  worse  hast  thoa  endnred! ' 

Do  you  think  that  Homer  wrote  this  under  the  idea  diatl 
soul  is  a  harmony  capable  of  being  led  by  the  affectiooi 
the  body,  and  not  rather  of  a  nature  which  should  lead 
master  them  —  herself  a  far  diviner  thing  than  any  hannoof?; 

Yes,  Socrates,  I  quite  think  so. 

Then,  my  friend,  we  can  never  be  right  in  sajring  tbat 
soul   is   a   harmony,    for   we   should   contradict   the  divii*! 
Homer,  and  contradict  ourselves. 

True,  he  said. 

Thus  much,  said  Socrates,  of  Harmonia,  your  ThebaJi 
goddess,  who  has  graciously  yielded  to  us;  but  what  shall  I 
say,  Cebes,  to  her  husband  Cadmus,  and  how  shall  I  make 
peace  with  him? 

I  think  that  you  will  discover  a  way  of  propitiating  him, 
said  Cebes ;  I  am  sure  that  you  have  put  the  argument  wilh 
Harmonia  in  a  manner  that  I  could  never  have  expectei 
Ft)r  when  Simmias  was  mentioning  his  difficulty,  I  quite 
imagined  tliat  no  answer  could  be  given  to  him,  and  there- 
fore I  was  sur|)rised  at  finding  that  his  argument  could  no* 
sustain  the  first  onset  of  yours,  and  not  imjxjssibly  the  other. 
whom  vtui  call  Cadmus,  mav  share  a  similar  fate. 

Nav,  my  good  friend,  said  Socrates,  let  us  not  boast,  ks 
some  evil  eye  shoiiUl  put  to  flight  the  word  which  I  am  abon 
to  speak.     That,  however,  may  be  left  in  the  hands  of  thos 
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ve ;  while  I  draw  near  in  Homeric  fashion,  and  try  the  Pkaedo. 
tie  of  your  words.     Here  lies  the  point: — You  want  to  Socrates. 
e  it  proven  to  you  that  the  soul  is  imperishable  and  im-  ^"■"• 
rtaly  and  the  philosopher  who  is  confident  in  death  appears 
rou  to  have  but  a  vain  and  foolish  confidence,  if  he  believes 
t  he  will  fare  better  in  the  world  below  than  one  who  has 
another  sort  of  life,  imless  he  can  prove  this:  and  you 
that  the  demonstration  of  the  strength  and  divinity  of 
soul,  and  of  her  existence  prior  to  our  becoming  men, 
s  not  necessarily  imply  her  immortality.     Admitting  the  Recapitui*. 
l  to  be  longlived,  and  to  have  known  and  done  much  in  a  ^^1^1^^^ 
ner  state,  still  she  is  not  on  that  account  immortal ;  and  Cebes. 
entrance  into  the  human  form  may  be  a  sort  of  disease 
ch  is  the  beginning  of  dissolution,  and  may  at  last,  after 
toils  of  life  are  over,  end  in  that  which  is  called  death, 
i  whether  the  soul  enters  into  the  body  once  only  or 
ly  times,  does  not,  as  you  say,  make  any  difference  in 
fears  of  individuals.     For  any  man,  who  is  not  devoid  of 
se,  must  fear,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  and  can  give  no 
ount  of  the  soul's  immortality.     This,  or  something  like 
,  I  suspect  to  be  your  notion,  Cebes ;  and  I  designedly 
ir  to  it  in  order  that  nothing  may  escape  us,  and  that 
I  may,  if  you  wish,  add  or  subtract  anything. 
$ut,  said  Cebes,  as  far  as  I  see  at  present,  I  have  nothing 
idd  or  subtract :   I  mean  what  you  say  that  I  mean. 
Jocrates  paused  awhile,  and  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in 
ection.     At    length    he    said:     You    are    raising  a   tre- 
adous   question,  Cebes,  involving   the   whole    natiu*e   of 
leration  and  corruption,  about  which,  if  you  like,  I  will 
e  you  my  own  experience ;  and  if  anything  which  I  say  is 
ly  to  avail  towards  the  solution  of  your  difficulty  you  may 
ce  use  of  it. 

should  very  much  like,  said  Cebes,  to  hear  what  you  have 
ay. 

"hen  I  will  tell  you,  said  Socrates.     When  I  was  young,  xhespccuia- 
es,  I  had  a  prodigious  desire  to  know  that  department  of  ?°^°^ 
Dsophy  which  is  called  the  investigation  of  nattu-e;    to  about  physics 
n    the  causes  of    things,   and   why   a  thing  is   and   is  ">*<*«  ^"» 
ted  or  destroyed   appeared   to  me  to   be  a  lofty  pro-  commonest 
on ;    and  I  was  always  agitating  myself  with  the  con-  **°^ 
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Bidcration  of  ijucsiions  such  as  ibesc: — Is  the  gni«ih  uf 
aniinalfi  the  result  n(  wime  decay  which  the  hot  and  nH-', 
principle  oontracis,  >ia  some  have  said?  Is  the  bk>o(]  ik 
element  with  which  we  think,  or  the  air,  or  the  fire?  n 
pcrhnps  nothing  of  the  kind  —  but  the  brain  raajr  b(  te 
origiDating  power  of  the  pen;epli<ias  of  hearing  and  s^ 
and  smell,  and  memory  and  opinion  tnay  come  fiom  ihni, 
and  science  may  be  based  on  memory  and  opinion  wbes  lh(f 
have  attained  fixity.  And  then  I  went  on  to  eumii 
corruption  of  them,  and  then  \n  the  tilings  of  huven  sd 
earth,  and  at  last  I  concludetl  myself  lo  be  utterly  and  i» 
lutely  incapable  of  these  eiujutTics,  as  I  wJJl  Mliifactorijj 
prove  to  you.  For  I  was  faiioinatei)  by  ihcni  tn  such  a  r]^ 
that  my  eyes  grew  blind  to  tilings  which  1  had  scemrfl) 
myself,  and  also  to  others,  to  know  quite  well ;  1  forgot  »ta 
I  had  before  thought  self-evident  truths  ;  e.  g.  such  ibAV 
that  the  growth  of  man  i*  the  result  of  eating  and  drinliinfi 
for  when  by  the  digestion  of  food  Hcsh  is  added  to  fleJi  v^ 
bone  to  bone,  and  whenercr  there  is  an  aggregatioQ  of  co- 
genial  elements,  the  lesser  bulk  becomes  larger  and  the  m 
man  greaL     Was  not  lliat  a  reasonable  notion? 

Yes,  said  Cebes,  I  think  so. 

WeU;  but  let  me  tell  you  something  more.  There  w«i> 
time  when  I  thought  thai  I  understood!  the  meaning  ot  gmltf 
and  less  pretty  well ;  and  when  I  saw  a  great  man  sianilii^  | 
by  a  little  one,  I  fancied  that  one  was  taller  than  the  other  bj 
a  head ;  or  one  horse  would  appear  to  be  greater  than 
another  horse ;  and  still  more  clearly  did  I  seem  to  perceive 
that  ten  is  two  more  than  eight,  and  that  two  cubits  are  nnrtj 
than  one,  because  two  is  the  double  of  one.  -, 

And  what  is  now  your  notion  of  such  matters?  said  CeboJ 

I  shoidd  be  far  enough  from  imagining,  he  replied,  that  1 
knew  the  cause  of  any  of  them,  by  heaven  I  should ;  for  1 
cannot  satisfy  myself  that,  when  one  Is  added  to  one,  the  ow 
to  which  the  addition  is  maile  becomes  two,  or  that  the  tw 
units  added  together  make  two  by  reason  o(  the  addition.  1 
cannot  understand  how,  when  separated  from  the  other,  ad 
of  them  was  one  and'  not  two,  and  now,  when  they  « 
brought  together,  the  mere  juxtaposition  or  meeting  of  tha 
should  be  the  cause  of  their  becoming  two:   neither  caa 
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nderstand  how  the  division  of  one  is  the  way  to  make  two ;  Pkaetio. 
Mr  then  a  different  cause  would  produce  the  same  effect, —  as  Socratbs. 
D  the  former  instance  the  addition  and  juxtaposition  of  one 
4)  one  was  the  cause  of  two,  in  this  the  separation  and  sub- 
laction  of  one  from  the  other  would  be  the  cause.  Nor  am 
[  any  longer  satisfied  that  I  understand  the  reason  why  one 
w  anything  else  is  either  generated  or  destroyed  or  is  at  all, 
>Tit  I  have  in  my  mind  some  confused  notion  of  a  new 
K3ethod,  and  can  never  admit  the  other. 

Then  I  heard  some  one  reading,  as  he  said,  from  a  book  The  great 
rf  Anaxagoras,  that  mind  was  the  disposer  and  cause  of  all,  ^hich's^-"* 
lad  I  was  delighted  at  this  notion,  which  appeared  quite  crates  had 
udmirable,  and  I  said  to  myself:  If  mind  is  the  disposer,  doctrine  of 
nind  will  dispose  all  for  the  best,  and  put  each  particular  in  Anaxagoras, 
he  best  place ;  and  I  argued  that  if  any  one  desired  to  find  ^hid. 
>iit  the  cause  of  the  generation  or  destruction  or  existence  of 
inything,  he  must  find  out  what  state  of  being  or  doing  or 
suffering  was  best  for  that  thing,  and  therefore  a  man  had  only 
x>  consider  the  best  for  himself  and  others,  and  then  he 
^ould  also  know  the  worse,  since  the  same  science  com- 
prehended both.  And  I  rejoiced  to  think  that  I  had  found  in 
Anaxagoras  a  teacher  of  the  causes  of  existence  such  as  I  de- 
ared,  and  I  imagined  that  he  would  tell  me  first  whether  the 
earth  is  flat  or  round ;  and  whichever  was  true,  he  would 
pfoceed  to  explain  the  cause  and  the  necessity  of  this  being 
«),  and  then  he  would  teach  me  the  nature  of  the  best  and 
show  that, this  was  best ;  and  if  he  said  that  the  earth  was  in 
Ac  centre,  he  would  further  explain  that  this  position  was 
he  best,  and  I  should  be  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
iVen,  and  not  want  any  other  sort  of  cause.  And  I  thought 
lat  I  would  then  go  on  and  ask  him  about  the  sun  and  moon 
id  stars,  and  that  he  would  explain  to  me  their  comparative 
oftness,  and  their  retumings  and  various  states,  active  and 
ssive,  and  how  all  of  them  were  for  the  best.  For  I  could 
t  imagine  that  when  he  spoke  of  mind  as  the  disposer  of 
•m,  he  would  give  any  other  account  of  their  being  as  they 
J,  except  that  this  was  best ;  and  I  thought  that  when  he 
1  explained  to  me  in  detail  the  cause  of  each  and  the 
ise  of  all,  he  would  go  on  to  explain  to  me  what  was  best 
•  each  and  what  was  good  for  all.     These  hopes  I  would 


of  his  disap- 
pointment. 
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pkatdo.  not  have  sold  for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  I  seized  die 

s<HKATRs.       books  and  read  them  as  fast  as  I  could  in  my  eagemesto 

know  the  better  and  the  worse. 
The  Rreatness  What  expectations  I  had  formed,  and  how  grievously  ni 
I  disappointed!  As  I  proceeded,  I  found  my  philosoplKr 
altogether  forsaking  mind  or  any  other  principle  of  order, 
but  having  recourse  to  air,  and  ether,  and  water,  and  odxr 
eccentricities.  I  might  compare  him  to  a  person  who  begn 
by  maintaining  generally  that  mind  is  the  cause  of  tbe 
actions  of  Socrates,  but  who,  when  he  endeavoured  to  a- 
plain  the  causes  of  my  several  actions  in  detail,  went  od  to 
show  that  I  sit  here  because  my  body  is  made  up  of  bones 
and  muscles ;  and  the  bones,  as  he  would  say,  are  hard  and 
have  joints  which  divide  them,  and  the  muscles  are  elastic, 
and  they  cover  the  bones,  which  have  also  a  co^'ering  or 
environment  of  flesh  and  skin  which  contains  them ;  and  s 
the  bones  are  lifted  at  their  joints  by  the  contractioD  or 
relaxation  of  the  muscles,  I  am  able  to  bend  my  limbs,  tfd 
this  is  why  I  am  sitting  here  in  a  curved  posture — that  is 
what  he  would  say ;  and  he  would  have  a  similar  explanatioi 
of  my  talking  to  you,  which  he  would  attribute  to  sound,  and 
air,  and  hearing,  and  he  would  assign  ten  thousand  odiff 
causes  of  the  same  sort,  forgetting  to  mention  the  true  cause, 
which  is,  that  the  Athenians  have  thought  fit  to  condemn  mf, 
anil  accordingly  I  have  thought  it  better  and  more  right  to 
remain  here  and  undergo  my  sentence ;  for  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  these  muscles  and  bones  of  mine  would  have  goM  J? 
off  long  ago  to  Megara  or  Hoeotia  —  by  the  dog  they  would, 
if  they  had  been  moved  onlv  by  their  own  idea  of  what  was 
best,  and  if  I  had  not  chosen  the  better  and  nobler  part, 
instead  of  playing  truant  and  running  away,  of  enduring  any 
punishment  which  the  state  inflicts.  There  is  surely  * 
strange  confusion  of  causes  and  conditions  in  all  this.  *^ 
may  be  said,  indeed,  that  without  bones  and  muscles  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  I  cannot  execute  my  purposes.  Btf 
to  say  that  I  do  as  I  do  because  of  them,  and  that  this  is  th^ 
way  in  which  mind  acts,  and  not  from  the  choice  of  the  best, 
is  a  very  careless  and  idle  mode  of  speaking.  I  wonder th^ 
they  c  annot  distinguish  the  t^iuse  from  the  condition,  whicl* 
the  many,  feeling  about  in   the  dark,  are  always  mistakiDg 
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misnaming.     And   thus   one   man   makes  a  vortex  all  Pkaeeb. 
tid,  and  steadies  the  earth  by  the  heaven ;  another  gives  Socratbs, 
air  as  a  support  to  the  earth,  which  is  a  sort  of  broad  ^"®**- 
igh.     Any  power  which  in  arranging  them  as  they  are 
mges  them  for  the  best  never  enters  into  their  minds; 
.  instead  of  finding  any  superior  strength  in  it,  they  rather 
ect  to  discover  another  Atlas  of  the  world  who  is  stronger 
I  more  everlasting  and  more  containing  than  the  good ; —  of 
obligatory  and  containing  power  of  the  good  they  think 
hing;   and  yet  this  is  the  principle  which  I  would  fain 
m  if  any  one  would  teach  me.     But  as  I  have  failed  either 
discover  myself,  or  to  learn  of  any  one  else,  the  nature  of 
;  best,  I  will  exhibit  to  you,  if  you  like,  what  I  have  found 
be  the  second  best  mode  of  enquiring  into  the  cause. 
I  should  very  much  like  to  hear,  he  replied. 

Socrates  proceeded: — I  thought  that  as  I  had  failed  in  the  The  eye  of 
ntemplation  of  true  existence,  I  ought  to  be  careftil  that  I     *  *°  * 
i  not  lose  the  eye  of  my  soul ;  as  people  may  injure  their 
•dily  eye  by  observing  and  gazing  on  the  sun  during  an 
lipse,  unless  they  take  the  precaution  of  only  looking  at 
e  image  reflected  in  the  water,  or  in  some  similar  medium. 
>  in  my  own  case,  I  was  afraid  that  my  soul  might  be  The  abstract 
inded  altogether  if  I  looked  at  things  with  my  eyes  or  tried  "  ?^*'"  ^ 
apprehend  them  by  the  help  of  the  senses.     And  I  thought  the  concrete. 
at  I  had  better  have  recourse  to  the  world  of  mind  and 
ek  there  the  truth  of  existence.     I  dare  say  that  the  simile 
not  perfect  —  for  I  am  very  far  from  admitting  that  he  who 
•ntemplates  existences  through  the  medium  of  thought,  sees 
em  only  *  through  a  glass  darkly,*  any  more  than  he  who 
•nsiders  them  in  action  and  operation.     However,  this  was 
e  method  which  I  adopted :   I  first  assumed  some  principle 
^ch  I  judged  to  be  the  strongest,  and  then  I  affirmed  as 
Je  whatever  seemed  to  agree  with  this,  whether  relating  to 
e  cause  or  to  anything  else ;  and  that  which  disagreed  I  re- 
dded as  untrue.     But  I  should  like  to  explain  my  meaning 
ore  clearly,  as   I   do  not   think   that   you  as  yet  under- 
*ndme. 

No  indeed,  replied  Cebes,  not  very  well. 
There  is  nothing  new,  he  said,  in  what  I  am  about  to  tell 
^u;  but  only  what   I  have  been   always  and  everywhere 
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repeating  in  the  previous  discussion  and  on  other  occasioiB: 
I  want  to  show  you  the  nature  of  that  cause  which  has 
occupied  my  thoughts.  I  shall  have  to  go  back  to  those 
famihar  words  which  are  in  the  mouth  of  every  one,  and  fist 
of  all  assume  that  there  is  an  absolute  beauty  and  goodnes 
and  greatness,  and  the  like:  grant  me  this,  and  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  show  you  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  to  prove  the 
immortality  of  the  soul. 

Cebes  said :  You  may  proceed  at  once  with  the  proof,  for 
I  grant  you  this. 

•  Well,  he  said,  then  I  should  like  to  know  whether  yofl 
agree  with  me  in  the  next  step ;  for  I  cannot  help  thinkJDg, 
if  there  be  anything  beautiful  other  than  absolute  beauty 
should  there  be  such,  that  it  can  be  beautiful  only  in  so  far 
as  it  partakes  of  absolute  beauty  —  and  I  should  say  the  same 
of  everything.     Do  you  agree  in  this  notion  of  the  cause? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  agree. 

He   proceeded :    I    know   nothing    and    can   undentaud 
nothing  of  any  other  of  those  wise  causes  which  are  alleged; 
and  if  a  person  says  to  me  that  the  bloom  of  colour,  or  form, 
or  any  such  thing  is  a  source  of  beauty,  I  leave  all  that, 
which  is  only  confusing  to  me,  and  simply  and  singly,  a^d 
perhaps  foolishly,  hold  and  am  assured  in  my  own  mind  that 
nothing  makes  a  thing  beautiful  but  the  presence  and  par- 
ticipation of  beauty  in  whatever  way  or  manner  obtaineu. 
for  as  to  the  manner   I  am  uncertain,  but   I  stoutly  contet^ 
that  by  beauty  all  beautiful  things  become  beautiful.      ^" 
appears   to   nie  to  be   the  safest   answer  which  I  can  ^  ■ 
either  to  myself  or  to  another,  and  to  this  I  cling,  ^^  ^       \, . 
suasion  that  this  principle  will  never  be  overthrown,  ^^        , 
to  myself  or  to  any  one  who  asks  the  question,  I  m3^y   *    , 
reply,  That  by  beauty  beautiful  things  become  beautify 
you  not  agree  with  me? 

I  do. 

Antl  that  by  greatness  only  great  things  become  g'^ 
greater  greater,  and  by  smallness  the  less  become  less  ^ 

1  rue. 

Then  if  a  person  were  to  remark  that  A  is  taller  b\^ 
than   H,  and   B  less  by  a  head  than  A,  you  would  r^' 
admit   his  statement,  and  would  stoutlv  contend  th 
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mean  is  only  that   the  greater  is  greater  by,  and  by  Pkaedo. 
>n  of,  greatness,  and  the  less  is  less  only  by,  and  by  Socratbs, 
)n  of,  smallness ;  and  thus  you  would  avoid  the  danger  ^=®"^- 
aying  that  the  greater  i^  greater  and  the  less  less  by  the 
sure  of  the  head,  which  is  the  same  in  both,  and  would 

avoid   the  monstrous  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the 
ter  man  is  greater  by  reason  of  the  head,  which  is  small. 
I  would   be  afraid   to   draw  such   an   inference,  would 
not? 

ndeed,  I  should,  said  Cebes,  laughing. 
n  like   manner   you   would   be   afraid   to   say   that   ten 
;eded   eight    by,   and    by   reason   of,   two;    but   would 
by,  and    by   reason   of,   number;     or   you   would   say 

two  cubits  exceed  one  cubit  not  by  a  half,  but  by 
[nitude? — for  there  is  the  same  liability  to  error  in  all 
e  cases. 

ery  true,  he  said. 

gain,  would  you  not  be  cautious  of  affirming  that  the 
ition  of  one  to  one,  or  the  division  of  one,  is  the  cause  of 
?  And  you  would  loudly  asseverate  that  you  know  of  no 
in  which  anything  comes  into  existence  except  by  parti- 
tion in  its  own  proper  essence,  and  consequently,  as  far 
ou  know,  the  only  cause  of  two  is  the  participation  in 
ty  —  this  is  the  way  to  make  two,  and  the  participation  in 
is  the  way  to  make  one.     You  would  say:    I  will  let 

puzzles  of  division  and  addition  —  wiser  heads  than 
may  answer  them ;  inexperienced  as  I  am,  and  ready  to 
as  the  proverb  says,  at  my  own  shadow,  I  cannot  afford 
e  up  the  sure  ground  of  a  principle.  And  if  any  one 
»  you  there,  you  would  not  mind  him,  or  answer  him, 
you  had  seen  whether  the  consequences  which  follow 

with  one  another  or  not,  and  when  you  are  further 
ed  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  principle,  you  would 

to  assume  a  higher  principle,  and  a  higher,  until  you 

a  resting-place  in  the  best  of  the  higher;    but  you 

not   confuse  the  principle  and  the  consequences  in 

reasoning,  like  the  Eristics  —  at  least  if  you  wanted  to 

*'t?r  real  existence.     Not  that  this  confusion  signifies  to 

who  never  care  or  think  about  the  matter  at  all,  for 
have  the  wit  to  be  well  pleased  with  themselves  however 
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The  effect  of  the  argument  on  the  company. 

great  may  be  the  turmoil  of  their  ideas.     But  you,  if  you  are 
a  philosopher,  will  certainly  do  as  I  say. 

What  you  say  is  most  true,  said  Simmias  and  Cebes^boA 
speaking  at  once. 

Ech,  Yes,  Phaedo ;  and  I  do  not  wonder  at  their  assent- 
ing. Any  one  who  has  the  least  sense  will  acknowledge  te 
wonderful  clearness  of  Socrates'  reasoning. 

Fhaed,  Certainly,  Echecrates;  and  such  was  the  feding 
of  the  whole  company  at  the  time. 

Ech,  Yes,  and  equally  of  ourselves,  who  were  not  of  the 
company,  and  are  now  listening  to  your  recitaL  But  wlot 
followed  ? 

Phaed,  After  all  this  had  been  admitted,  and  they  hid 
agreed  that  ideas  exist,  and  that  other  things  participate  in 
them  and  derive  their  names  from  them,  Socrates,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  said : — 

This  is  your  way  of  speaking ;  and  yet  when  you  say  that 
Simmias  is  greater  than  Socrates  and  less  than  Phaedo,  do 
you  not  predicate  of  Sinmiias  both  greatness  and  smallness? 

Yes,  I  do. 

But  still  you  allow  that  Simmias  does  not  really  exceed 
Socrates,  as  the  words  may  seem  to  imply,  because  he  ii 
Simmias,  but  by  reason  of  the  size  which  he  has ;  just  as 
Simmias  does  not  exceed  Socrates  because  he  is  Simmias, 
any  more  than  because  Socrates  is  Socrates,  but  beause 
he  has  smallness  when  compared  with  the  greatness  of 
Simmias? 

True. 

And  if  Phaedo  exceeds  him  in  size,  this  is  not  because 
Phaedo  is  Phaedo,  but  because  Phaedo  has  greatness  rela- 
tively to  Simmias,  who  is  comparatively  smaller? 

That  is  true. 

And  therefore  Simmias  is  said  to  be  great,  and  is  also 
said  to  be  small,  because  he  is  in  a  mean  between  ihem, 
exceeding  the  smallness  of  the  one  by  his  greatness,  and 
allowing  the  greatness  of  the  other  to  exceed  his  smallness. 
He  added,  laughing,  I  am  speaking  like  a  book,  but  I 
believe  that  what  I  am  saying  is  true. 

Simmias  assented. 

I  speak  as  I  do  because  I  want  you  to  agree  with  me  in 
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nldng,   not  only  that  absolute   greatness  will    never  be  Pfuude. 
at  and  also  small,  but  that  greatness  in  us  or  in  the  con-  Socratu. 
te  will  never  admit  the  small  or  admit  of  being  exceeded :   ^*"*" 
tead  of  this,  one  of  two  things  will  happen,  either  the  Th«M«aof 

fflCJIltnCSS  CAD 

ater  will  fly  or  retire  before  the  opposite,  which  is  the  never  be 
5,  or  at  the  approach  of  the  less  has  already  ceased  to  *?**"•  *"** 

^^  ^  the  greatness 

St ;  but  Will  not,  if  allowmg  or  admitting  of  smallness,  be  in  us  drives 

anged  by  that ;  even  as  I,  having  received  and  admitted  **"*  wnaiiness. 

lallness  when  compared  with  Simmias,  remain  just  as  I 

IS,  and  am  the  same  small  person.     And  as  the  idea  of 

eatness  cannot  condescend  ever  to  be  or  become  small,  in 

ce  manner  the  smallness  in  us  cannot  be  or  become  great ; 

)r  can  any  other  opposite  which  remains  the  same  ever 

\  or  become  its  own  opposite,  but  either  passes  away  or 

erishes  in  the  change. 

That,  replied  Cebes,  is  quite  my  notion. 

Hereupon  one  of  the  company,  though  I  do  not  exactly  Veithe 
smember  which  of  them,  said:    In  heaven's  name,  is  not  ft^*^^^^"** 


lis  the  direct  contrary  of  what  was  admitted  before  —  that  and  the  less 

firom  th< 
greater. 


ut  of  the  greater  came  the  less  and  out  of  the  less  the  ^™** 


rcater,  and    that   opposites   were    simply   generated   from 
pposites ;  but  now  this  principle  seems  to  be  utterly  denied. 
Socrates  inclined  his  head  to  the  speaker  and  listened.     I  Distinguish: 
ke  your  courage,  he  said,  in  reminding  us  of  this.     But  j^^^J^^^ 
ou  do  not  observe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  two  opposites  in. 
ases.    For    then   we   were   speaking   of    opposites   in   the  i^j^a^t'oi 
Mcrete,  and   now  of  the   essential   opposite  which,  as   is  one  another: 
firmed,  neither  in  us  nor  in  nature  can  ever  be  at  variance  "ppolitM 
ith  itself:  then,  my  friend,  we  were  speaking  of  things  in  themselves, 
hich  opposites   are   inherent   and  which   are   called   after 
»em,  but  now  about  the  opposites  which  are  inherent  in 
lem   and   which    give   their    name   to   them;    and    these 
isential   opposites  will    never,   as   we   maintain,   admit   of 
^Deration  into  or  out  of  one  another.     At  the  same  time, 
rning  to  Cebes,  he  said:    Are   you  at   all  disconcerted, 
ebes,  at  our  friend's  objection? 

No,  I  do  not  feel  so,  said  Cebes ;  and  yet  I  cannot  deny 
It  I  am  often  disturbed  by  objections. 
Then  we  are  agreed  after  all,  said  Socrates,  that  the  oppo- 
j  will  never  in  any  case  be  opposed  to  itself? 
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To  that  we  are  quite  agreed,  he  replied. 

Yet  once  more  let  me  ask  yon  to  consider  the 
from  another  point  of  view,  and  see  whether*  joa  agree 
*   me: — There  is  a  thing  which  yon  tenn  hest,  and 
'licdM     thing  which  yon  term  cold? 
__it        Certainly. 
coUkiohnL       But  are  they  the  ssmc  as  fire  and  snow? 

Most  assuredly  not 

Heat  is  a  thing  different  from  fire,  and  cold  ii  iflt 
same  with  snow? 

Yes. 

And  yet  yon  will  surely  admit,  that  when  snow,  u  m 
before  said,  is  under  the  influence  of  heat,  they  vlMt 
remain  snow  and  heat ;  but  at  the  advance  of  the  hni^  Ae 
snow  win  either  retire  or  perish? 

Very  true,  he  replied. 

And  the  fire  too  at  the  advance  of  the  cold  wiD  dto 
retire  or  perish ;  and  when  the  fire  is  under  the  infliMDoe  li 
the  cold,  they  will  not  remain  as  before,  fire  and  coU. 

That  is  true,  he  said. 

And  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the  idea  is  not  orir 
attached  to  the  idea  in  an  eternal  connectioD,  but  anytlai 
else  which,  not  being  the  idea,  exists  only  in  the  fonn  of  Ae 
idea,  may  also  lay  claim  to  it.  I  will  try  to  make  tte 
clearer  by  an  example: — The  odd  number  is  always  caW 
by  the  name  of  odd? 

Very  true. 

But  is  this  the  only  thing  which  is  called  odd?    Are  there 
not  other  things  which  have  their  own  name,  and  yet  aff " 
called  odd,  because,  although  not  the  same  as  oddness,  they 
are  never  without  oddness? — that  is  what  I  mean  toask^ 
whether  numbers  such  as  the  number  three  are  not  of  the 
class  of  odd.     And  there  are  many  other  examples:  wonW 
you  not  say,  for  example,  that  three  may  be  called  by  i^s 
proper  name,  and  also  be  called  odd,  which  is  not  the  san* 
with  three  ?  and  this  may  be  said  not  only  of  three  but  also 
of  five,  and  of  ever}'  alternate  number  —  each  of  them  withotil 
being  oddness  is  odd ;  and  in  the  same  way  two  and  iooTf 
and  the  other  series  of  alternate  numbers,  has  every  number 
even,  without  being  evenness.     Do  you  agree? 
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>£  course.  Pkaedo. 

'hen  now  mark  the  point  at  which  I  am  aiming: — not  Socrates. 

r  do  essential  opposites  exclude  one  another,  but  also  ^""^ 

Crete  things,  which,  although  not  in  themselves  opposed,  Not  only 

tain  opposites;    these,    I   say,  likewise   reject   the   idea  po«tes, but 

ch  is  opposed  to  that  which  is  contained  in  them,  and  ^^**^"|^|J* 

'n  it  approaches  them   they  either  perish  or  withdraw,  contain  oppo- 

example ;  Will  not  the  number  three  endure  annihilation  *""'  «ciude 

*^  each  other. 

inything  sooner  than  be  converted  into  an  even  number, 

le  remaining  three  ? 

^ery  true,  said  Cebes. 

ind  yet,  he  said,  the  number  two  is  certainly  not  opposed 

he  number  three? 

t  is  not. 

lien  not  only  do  opposite  ideas  repel  the  advance  of  one 

ther,  but  also  there  are  other  natures  which  repel  the 

roach  of  opposites. 

^ery  true,  he  said. 

uppose,  he  said,  that  we  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  deter- 

e  what  these  are. 

ty  all  means. 

ire  they  not,  Cebes,  such  as  compel  the  things  of  which  That  is  to  say 

^  have  possession,  not  only  to  take  their  own  form,  but  ^hich^vc^ 

the  form  of  some  opposite?  impress  to 

k'hat  do  you  mean  ?  °*^'  *^"«^ 

mean,  as  I  was  just  now  saying,  and  as  I  am  sure  that 

know,  that   those  things  which  are  possessed   by  the 
iber  three  must  not  only  be  three  in  number,  but  must 

be  odd. 
^uite  true. 

^nd  on  this  oddness,  of  which  the  number  three  has  the 
>ress,  the  opposite  idea  will  never  intrude? 
s^o. 

Vnd  this  impress  was  given  by  the  odd  principle? 
fe,     ' 

Vnd  to  the  odd  is  opposed  the  even? 
"rue. 

Tien  the  idea  of  the  even  number  will  never  arrive  at 
e? 
o. 
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Recapitulation. 


Phatd0. 

SrK'KATBS, 

Cbbes. 


Natures  may 
not  be  op- 
posed, and  jret 
may  not  admit 
ofoppoutes; 
e.  g.  three  is 
not  opposed  to 
two,  and  yet 
does  not  admit 
the  even  any 
more  than  two 
admits  of  the 
odd. 


The  merely 
verbal  truth 
m.iy  l>c  re- 
priced hy  .1 
higher  one. 


Then  three  has  no  part  in  the  even? 

None. 

Then  the  triad  or  number  three  is  uneven? 

Very  true. 

To  return  then  to  my  distinction  of  natures  whidi « 
not  opposed,  and  yet  do  not  admit  opposites — as,inlk 
instance   given,  three,  although  not  opposed  to  the  ewi, 
does  not  any  the  more  admit  of  the  even,  but  alwa)'S  \ssf 
the  opposite  into  play  on  the  other  side ;  or  as  two  does  «* 
receive  the  odd,  or  fire  the  cold  —  from  these  examples  (audi 
there  are  many  more  of  them)  perhaps  you  may  be  able  to 
arrive  at  the  general  conclusion,  that  not  only  opposites  fl 
not  receive  opposites,  but  also  that  nothing  which  brings  du 
opposite  will  admit  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  brings, ii 
that  to  which  it  is  brought.     And  here  let  me  recapitulatc- 
for  there  is  no  harm  in  repetition.     The  number  five  fi 
not  admit  the  nature  of  the  even,  any  more  than  ten,  which 
is  the  double  of  five,  will  admit  the  nature  of  the  odd.  1^ 
double  has  another  opposite,  and  is  not  strictly  opposed  to 
the  odd,  but  nevertheless  rejects  the  odd  altogether.  Ntf 
again  will  parts  in  the  ratio  3:2,  nor  any  fraction  in  wbi* 
there  is  a  half,  nor  again  in  which  there  is  a  third,  adnrf 
the  notion  of  the  whole,  although  they  are  not  opposed  to 
the  whole:    Vou  will  agree? 

Yes,  he  said,  I  entirely  agree  and  go  along  with  you  \!^*^^ 

And  now,  he  said,  let  us  begin  again ;   and  do  not  "f^ 
answer  my  (|uestion  in  the  words  in  which  I  ask  it :  let  ^ 
have  not  the  old  safe  answer  of  which  I  spoke  at  first,  "^^ 
another  e(iually  safe,  of  which  the  truth  will  be  inferred  ^• 
you  from  what  has  been  just  said.      I  mean  that  if  any  ^^ 
asks  you  *  what  that  is,  of  which  the  inherence  makes  ti* 
body  hot,'  you  will   reply  not  heat  (this  is  what  I  call  tb 
safe   and    stui)i(l    answer),   but    fire,   a    far    superior   answe* 
which  we  are  now  in  a  condition  to  give.     Or  if  any  or 
asks  you  '  why  a  body  is  diseased,'  you  will   not  say  fro 
disease,  but  from  fever ;   and  instead  of  .saying  that  oddm 
is  the  (\iuse  of  odd  numbers,  you  will  say  that  the  monad 
the  cause  of  them :   and  so  of  things  in  general,  as  I  d: 
say   that    you    will    understand    sufficiently   without    my  : 
ducing  any  further  examples. 
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i,  1  quite  understand  you.  Pkaedo. 

len,  what  is  that  of  which  the  inherence  will  socratss, 
dy  alive?  C«bks. 

e  replied.  We  may  now 

*^T>  not  life 
always  the  case?  makes aUve, 

1,  of  course.  but  the  soul 

makes  alive ; 

ever   the   soul    possesses,   to   that   she   comes  and  the  soul 

has  a  life* 
giving  power 
lly;  which  does 

e  any  opposite  to  life?  °°'  t*^*i?* 

/       *  *  death  and  la 

t  said.  therefore  im- 

sthat?.  "^'^ 

soul,   as  has  been   acknowledged,   will   never 
jposite  of  what  she  brings, 
replied  Cebes. 

he  said,  what  did  we  just  now  call  that  principle 
he  even? 

rinciple  which  repels  the  musical  or  the  just? 

ical,  he  said,  and  the  unjust. 

do  we  call  that  principle  which  does  not  admit 

tal,  he  said. 

he  soul  admit  of  death? 

:)ul  is  immortal? 

1. 

re  say  that  this  has  been  proven? 

antly  proven,  Socrates,  he  replied. 

that  the  odd  were  imperishable,  must  not  three  lUustraUon*. 

le? 

It  which  is  cold  were  imperishable,  when  the 

le  came  attacking  the  snow,  must  not  the  snow 

vhole  and  unmelted  —  for  it  could  never  have 

could  it  have  remained  and  admitted  the  heat? 

id. 

le  uncooling  or  warm  principle  were  imperish- 

when  assailed  by  cold  would  not  have  perished 
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TiMllHMMtll 

ditrdbreliw 
•oul  is  im- 
perishable. 


At  death  the 
soul  retires 
into  another 
worid. 


Tke  m&rial  mnd  hmmariml  frituifUs. 

cft  have  been  extinguiihed,  but  wodld  have  gone  t«^ 
affected? 

Certainly,  he  said. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  immortal:  if  the 
is  also  imperishable,  the  sonl  when  attacked  by  detdi 
perish;  for  the. preceding  argoment  shows  that  dieiod! 
not  admit  of  death,  or  ever  be  dead,  any  more  dun  dseei 
the  odd  number  will  admit  of  the  ev^  or  fiie^  or  tkhetfj 
the  fire,  of  the  cokL    Yet  a  paum  may  say:  '  But 
the  odd  will  not  become  even  at  die  approach  of  die 
why  may  not  the  odd  perish  and  the  even  tike  die  pboet 
the  odd? '    Now  to  him  who  makes  dus  objection,  we 
answer  that  the  odd  principle  is  imperishable;  for  dii 
not  been  acknowledged,  but  if  diis  had  been 
there  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  contending  data 
approach  of  the  even  the  odd  principle  and  the  nmnberi 
took  their  departure;  and  the  same  aignment  woaU 
hdd  good  of  fire  and  heat  and  any  odier  thing. 

Very  true. 

And  the  same  may  be  said  of  die  immortal:  if  dieii 
is  also  imperishable,  then  the  soul  will  be  imperishafafe  ai 
as  immortal ;  but  if  not,  some  odier  proof  of  her  ii 
ableness  will  have  to  be  given. 

No  other  proof  is  needed,  he  said ;  for  if  the  immortal,  being 
eternal,  is  liable  to  perish,  then  nothing  is  imperishable.  ' 

Yes,  replied  Socrates,  and  yet  all  men  will  agree  that  God, 
and  the  essential  form  of  life,  and  the  immortal  in  genenl 
will  never  perish. 

Yes,  all  men,  he  said  —  that  is  true;  and  what  is  more, 
gods,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  as  well  as  men. 

Seeing  then  that  the  immortal  is  indestructible,  must  not 
the  soul,  if  she  is  immortal,  be  also  imperishable? 

Most  certainly. 

Then  when  death  attacks  a  man,  the  mortal  portion  of  bim 
may  be  supposed  to  die,  but  the  immortal  retires  at  the 
approach  of  death  and  is  preserved  safe  and  sound? 

True. 

Then,  Cebes,  beyond  question,  the  soul  is  immortal  and 
imperishable,  and  our  souls  will  truly  exist  in  anothe 
world ! 
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am  convinced,  Socrates,  said  Cebes,  and  have  nothing  Phaedo. 

to  object ;  but  if  my  friend  Simmias,  or  any  one  else,  Sockatrs, 
any  further  objection  to  make,  he  had  better  speak  out,  sim^j^Jas 
not  keep  silence,  since  I  do  not  know  to  what  other 
he  can  defer  the  discussion,  if  there  is  anything  which 
-grants  to  say  or  to  have  said. 

Sut  I  have  nothing  more  to  say,  replied  Simmias ;  nor  can 
any  reason  for  doubt  after  what  has  been  said.     But  I 
feel  and  cannot  help  feeling  uncertain  in  my  own  mind, 
I  think  of  the  greatness  of  the  subject  and  the  feeble- 
of  man. 
Yes,  Simmias,  replied  Socrates,  that  is  well  said:   and  I 
add  that  first  principles,  even  if  they  appear  certain, 
^ijAiOQkl  be  carefully  considered;    and  when  they  are  satis- 
►rily  ascertained,  then,  with  a  sort  of  hesitating  confidence 
hnman  reason,  you  may,  I  think,  follow  the  course  of  the 
''••gttment ;  and  if  that  be  plain  and  clear,  there  will  be  no 
"■••ed  for  any  further  enquiry. 
»^  Very  true. 

*;!■         But  then,  O  my  friends,  he  said,  if  the  soul  is  really  im-   •  wherefore, 
^  ••HJrtal,  what  care  should  be  taken  of  her,  not  only  in  respect  ^1^^^^ 

the  portion  of  time  which  is  called  Ufe,  but  of  eternity !   what  manner 


;^Jid  the  danger  of  neglecting  her  from  this  point  of  view  does  ouShT^c'to 
^*ldeed  appear  to  be  awful.     If  death  had  only  been  the  end  be?* 


,  the  wicked  would  have  had  a  good  bargain  in  dying, 

It  ^^^Qr  they  would  have  been  happily  quit  not  only  of  their  body, 

Lv   ^Ntt  of  their  own  evil  together  with  their  souls.     But  now, 

^lasmuch   as   the  soul   is  manifestiy  immortal,  there   is  no 

^'^fcase  or  salvation  from  evil  except  the  attainment  of  the 

*^g^est  virtue  and  wisdom.     For  the  soul  when  on  her  pro- 

I     Siness  to  the  world  below  takes  nothing  with  her  but  nurture 

^d  education;    and   these   are   said  greatly  to   benefit   or 

*?    dteatly  to  injure  the  departed,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 

'^  Journey  thither. 

For  after  death,  as  they  say,  the  genius  of  each  individual,  The  attendant 
tb  whom  he  belonged  in  life,  leads  him  to  a  certain  place  in  J^"*"'^^J^*^** 
Vhich  the  dead  are  gathered  together,  whence   after  judg-  after  death 
Ibent  has  been  given  they  pass  into  the  world  below,  follow-  -uJ^^^^jnt 
bg  the  guide,  who  is  appointed  to  conduct  them  from  this 
\  vorid  to  the  other :  and  when  they  have  there  received  their 
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sacnlices  which  are  ottered  to  the  gods  t>elow  in 
three  ways  meet  on  earth.  The  wise  and  orderi) 
in  the  straight  path  and  is  conscious  of  her  s 
but  the  soul  which  desires  the  body,  and  whic 
relating  before,  has  long  been  fluttering  aboui 
frame  and  the  world  of  sight,  is  after  many  s 
many  sufferings  hardly  and  with  violence  cam 
her  attendant  genius;  and  when  she  arrives 
where  the  other  souls  are  gathered,  if  she  be 
have  done  impure  deeds,  whether  foul  murd 
crimes  which  are  the  brothers  of  these,  and  t 
brothers  in  crime  —  from  that  soul  every  one  flc 
away ;  no  one  will  be  her  companion,  no  one  h 
alone  she  wanders  in  extremity  of  evil  imtil  cert 
fulfilled,  and  when  they  are  fulfilled,  she  is  bon 
to  her  own  fitting  habitation;  as  every  pure  a 
which  has  passed  through  life  in  the  company  an 
guidance  of  the  gods  has  also  her  own  proper  hoi 

Now  the  earth  has  divers  wonderful  regions,  i 
in  nature  and  extent  very  unhke  the  notions  of 
as  I  believe  on  the  authority  of  one  who  shall  be 

What  do  you  mean,  Socrates?  said  Simmi 
myself  heard  many  descriptions  of  the  earth,  h 
know,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  know,  in  w 
you  put  faith. 

And  I,  Simmias,  replied  Socrates,  if  I  had 
Glaucus  would  tell  you ;  although  I  know  not  tl 
Glaucus  could  prove  the  truth  of  my  tale,  wh 
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^ell   then,  he  said,  my  conviction  is,  that  the  earth  is  a  ptuuda. 
vdi  body  in  the  centre  of  the  heavens,  and  therefore  has  Socrates, 
need  of  air  or  of  any  similar  force  to  be  a  support,  but  is  ^'"""^ 
t  there  and  hindered  from  falling  or  inclining  any  way  by  ^^^^"* 

equability  of  the  siurounding  heaven  and  by  her  own  kept  in  her 
dpoise.     For  that  which,  being  in  equipoise,  is  in  the  p^^^yej*"- 
itre  of  that  which  is  equably  diffused,  will  not  incline  any  equabUity  of 
y  in  any  degree,  but  will  always  remain  in  the  same  state  *®  Sl^"nt? 
d  not  deviate.     And  this  is  my  first  notion. 
Which  is  surely  a  correct  one,  said  Simmias. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  earth  is  very  vast,  and  that  we  who  Mankind  Uves 
well-  in  the  region  extending  from  the  river  Phasis  to  the  ^^^tKe 
?31ars  of  Heracles  inhabit  a  small  portion  only  about  the  sea,  ««i»  at  a  dis- 
iu  ants  or  frogs  about  a  marsh,  and  that  there  are  other  in-  SeTurfe^ 
■ibitants  of  many  other  like  places;  for  everywhere  on  the 
^  of  the  earth  there  are  hollows  of  various  forms  and  sizes, 
Uto  which  the  water  and  the  mist  and  the  lower  air  collect. 
But  the  true  earth  is  pure  and  situated  in  the  pure  heaven  — 
Jiere  are  the  stars  also ;  and  it  is  the  heaven  which  is  com- 
nonly  spoken  of  by  us  as  the  ether,  and  of  which  our  own 
sarth  is  the  sediment  gathering  in  the  hollows  beneath.     But 
»e  who  live  in  these  hollows  are  deceived  into  the  notion  that 
¥e  are  dwelling  above  on  the  siuiace  of  the  earth ;  which  is 
Qst  as  if  a  creature  who  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  were  to 
ancy  that  he  was  on  the  siuiace  of  the  water,  and  that  the  sea 
ras  the  heaven  through  which  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  other 
tars,  he  having  never  come  to  the  surface  by  reason  of  his 
eebleness  and  sluggishness,  and  having  never  lifted  up  his 
tead  and  seen,  nor  ever  heard  from  one  who  had  seen,  how 
auch  purer  and  fairer  the  world  above  is  than  his  own.     And 
och  is  exacdy  our  case :  for  we  are  dwelling  in  a  hollow  of 
be  earth,  and  fancy  that  we  are  on  the  surface ;  and  the  air 
re  call  the  heaven,  in  which  we  imagine  that  the  stars  move, 
lut  the  fact  is,  that  owing  to  our  feebleness  and  sluggishness 
re  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  surface  of  the  air :  for  if  j^  j.j^^  ^^^ 
iny  man  could  arrive  at  the  exterior  limit,  or  take  the  wings  who  now  and 
if  a  bird  and  come  to  the  top,  then  like  a  fish  who  puts  his  ^ads^"ut*of^ 
lead  out  of  the  water  and  sees  this  world,  he  would  see  a  the  water,  we 
rorld  beyond ;  and,  if  the  nature  of  man  could  sustain  the  ^^"10"^  '** 
ight,  he  would  acknowledge  that  this  other  world  was  the  the  atmo- 
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The  earth  seen  from  above. 


PJuudo. 

SOCRATSS, 
SiMMIAS. 

sphcTCf  we 
should  behold 
the  true 
heaven  and 
the  true  earth. 


The  upper 
earth  is  in 
every  respect 
far  fairer  than 
the  lower. 
Inhere  is  gold 
and  purple, 
and  pure  light, 
and  trees  and 
flowers  love- 
lier fiu-  than 
our  own,  and 
all  the  stones 
are  more 
prcci<^  than 
our  precious 
s  tunes. 


place  of  the  true  heaven  and  the  true  light  and  the  tnie  eaiduj 
For  our  earth,  and  the  stones,  and  the  entire  region 
surrounds  us,  are  spoilt  and  corroded,  as  in  the  sea  all 
are  corroded   by  the  brine,  neither  is  there  any  nobk 
perfect  growth,  but  caverns  only,  and  sand,  and  an 
slough  of  mud ;  and  even  the  shore  is  not  to  be  compared 
the  fairer  sights  of  this  world.     And  still  less  is  this  our 
to  be  compared  with  the  other.     Of  that  upper  earth  whidii 
under  the  heaven,  I  can  tell  you  a  charming  tale,  Simnda^ 
which  is  well  worth  hearing. 

And  we,  Socrates,  replied  Simmias,  shall  be  channtd  t» 
listen  to  you. 

The  tale,  my  friend,  he  said,  is  as  follows : —  In  the  fint 
place,  the  earth,  when  looked  at  from  above,  is  in  appeff- 
ance  streaked  like  one  of  those  balls  which  have  leadicr: 
coverings   in    twelve    pieces,   and    is  decked   with  vaxioai 
colours,  of  which  the  colours  used  by  painto^  on  earth 
in  a  manner  samples.     But  there  the  whole  earth  is  mads 
up  of  them,  and  they  are  brighter  far  and  clearer  than  oms; 
there  is  a  purple  of  wonderful  lustre,  also  the  radiance  of 
gold,  and  the  white  which  is  in  the  earth  is  whiter  than  vai 
chalk  or  snow.     Of   these  and  other  colours  the  earth  i 
made  up,  and  they  are  more  in  number  and  fairer  than  the 
eye  of  man  has  ever  seen  ;   the  very  hollows  (of  which  I  was 
speaking)  filled  with  air  and  water  have  a  colour  of  ihdr 
own,  and  are  seen  like  light  gleaming  amid  the  diversity  of 
the  other  colours,  so  that  the  whole  presents  a  single  and 
continuous  appearance  of  variety  in  unity.     And  in  this  fair 
region  ever^-thing  that  grows  —  trees,  and  flowers,  and  fniits 
—  are  in  a  like  degree  fairer  than  any  here ;   and  there  ait 
hills,  having  stones  in  them  in  a  like  degree  smoother,  and 
more    transparent,    and     fairer    in    colour   than    our   highly- 
valued    emeralds   and    sardonyxes   and    jaspers,    and  other 
gems,  which  are  hut  minute  fragments  of  them :   for  there  aS 
the  stones  are  like  our  precious  stones,  and  fairer  still  ^    The 
reason   is,   that    they   are    i)ure,   and    not,   Hke   our  precious 
stones,  infected  or  corroded  by  the  corrupt  briny  elements 
which   coagulate  among  us,  and  which  breed   foulness  and 
disease  both  in  earth  and  stones,  as  well  as  in  animals  and 

'  Cp.  Rev,,  esp.  c  xxi.  v.  18  flF. 
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Its.     They  are  the  jewels  of  the  upper  earth,  which  also  Pkaedo. 
ics  with  gold  and  silver  and  the  like,  and  they  are  set  in   Socrates. 
light  of   day  and  are  large  and  abundant   and   in  all 
;«s,  making  the  earth  a  sight  to  gladden  the  beholder's 
;     And  there  are  animals  and  men,  some  in  a  middle 
jk)n,  others  dwelling  about  the  air  as  we  dwell  about  the 
i;  others  in  islands  which  the  air  flows  round,  near  the 
Dtinent:   and  in  a  word,  the  air  is  used  by  them  as  the 
Iter  and  the  sea  are  by  us,  and  the  ether  is  to  them  what 
c  air    is    to    us.     Moreover,   the    temperament   of    their 
isons  is  such  that  they  have  no  disease,  and  live  much 
Dger  than  we  do,  and  have  sight  and  hearing  and  smell, 
id  all  the  other  senses,  in  far  greater  perfection,  in  the  same 
oponion  that  air  is  purer  than  water  or  the  ether  than 
r.    Also  they  have  temples  and  sacred  places  in  which  the  The  blessed 
ids  really  dwell,  and  they  hear  their  voices  and  receive  Jiere  and  hold 
dr  answers,  and  are  conscious  of  them  and  hold  converse  converse  with 
th  them ;  and  they  see  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  as  they  y^^ 
jly  are,  and  their  other  blessedness  is  of  a  piece  with  this. 
Such  is  the.  nature  of  the  whole  earth,  and  of  the  things  Description  of 
lich  are  around  the  earth ;  and  there  are  divers  regions  in  ^  ^SJ'^d^ 
e  hollows  on  the  face  of  the  globe  everywhere,  some  of  ofthesubter- 
em  deeper  and  more  extended  than  that  which  we  inhabit,  ]^*Xo^ 
hers  deeper  but  with  a  narrower  opening  than  ours,  and 
me  are   shallower   and   also   wider.     All   have   numerous 
rforations,  and  there  are   passages  broad  and  narrow  in 
e  interior  of  the  earth,  connecting  them  with  one  another ; 
d  there  flows  out  of  and  into  them,  as  into  basins,  a  vast 
le  of  water,  and  huge   subterranean  streams  of  perennial 
crs,  and  springs  hot  and  cold,  and  a  great  fire,  and  great 
ers  of  fire,  and  streams  of  liquid  mud,  thin  or  thick  (like 
;  rivers  of  mud   in    Sicily,  and   the  lava  streams  which 
low  them),  and  the  regions  about  which  they  happen  to 
jf  are  filled  up  with  them.     And  there  is  a  swinging  or 
-saw  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  which  moves  all  this  up 
i  down,  and  is  due  to  the  following  cause: — There  is 
:hasm  which  is  the  vastest  of  them  all,  and  pierces  right 
ough  the  whole  earth;  this  is  that  chasm  which  Homer 
cribes  in  the  words, — 

'  Far  off,  where  is  the  inmost  depth  l)eneath  the  earth ; ' 
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Pha*<u.  and  which  he  in  other  places,  and  many  other  poets,  bne 

Socrates.  Called  Tartafus.  And  the  see-saw  is  caused  by  the  streuB 
flowing  into  and  out  of  this  chasm,  and  they  each  have  tk 
nature  of  the  soil  through  which  they  flow.  And  the  rasoi 
why  the  streams  are  always  flowing  in  and  out,  is  that  tk 
watery  element  has  no  bed  or  bottom,  but  is  swinging  arf 
surging  up  and  do¥m,  and  the  surrounding  wind  and  air  do 
the  same;  they  follow  the  water  up  and  down,  hither ai 
thither,  over  the  earth  —  just  as  in  the  act  of  respiratioo  tk 
air  is  always  in  process  of  inhalation  and  exhalation  ;—iai 
the  wind  swinging  with  the  water  in  and  out  prodnces 
fearful  and  irresistible  blasts :  when  the  waters  retire  wiAi 
rush  into  the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  caU, 
they  flow  through  the  earth  in  those  regions,  and  fill  tixi 
up  like  water  raised  by  a  pimip,  and  then  when  they  lew* 
those  regions  and  rush  back  hither,  they  again  fill  tk 
hollows  here,  and  when  these  are  filled,  flow  through  sab> 
terranean  channels  and  find  their  way  to  their  scwbI 
places,  forming  seas,  and  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  spiin^ 
Thence  they  again  enter  the  earth,  some  of  them  making  t 
long  circuit  into  many  lands,  others  going  to  a  few  pto 
and  not  so  distant;  and  again  fall  into  Tartarus,  some  at  t 
point  a  good  deal  lower  than  that  at  which  they  rose,  and 
others  not  much  lower,  but  all  in  some  degree  lower  than 
the  point  from  which  they  came.  And  some  burst  fottn 
again  on  the  opposite  side,  and  some  on  the  same  side,  m 
some  wind  round  the  earth  with  one  or  many  folds  like  the 
coils  of  a  sequent,  and  descend  as  far  as  they  can,  but  always 
return  and  fall  into  the  chasm.  The  rivers  flowing  ineithtf 
direction  can  descend  only  to  the  centre  and  no  further,  w 
opposite  to  the  rivers  is  a  precipice. 
(X-canus.  Xow  thcse  Hvers  are  many,  and  mighty,  and  diverse 

p'riTic'c-      there  are  four  principal  ones,  of  which  the  greatest  and  outer- 
th..n,  and        most  is  that  called  Oceanus,  which  flows  round  the  earth ffl 
Cocyius)         ^  circle ;  and  in  the  opposite  direction  flows  Acheron,  ^'hK» 
passes    under    the    earth    through    desert    places    into  the 
Acherusian  lake :   this  is  the  lake  to  the  shores  of  which  the 
souls  of  the  many  go  when  they  are  dead,  and  after  waittRj 
an  appointed  time,  which  is  to  some  a  longer  and  to  some* 
shorter  time,  they  are  sent  back  to  be  bom  again  as  animals 
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*  third  river  passes  out  between  the  two,  and  near  the  place  Ptuudo. 
outlet  pours  into  a  vast  region  of  fire,  and  forms  a  lake  Socratks. 
;cr  than  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  boiling  with  water  and 
d ;  and  proceeding  muddy  and  turbid,  and  winding  about 

earth,  comes,  among  other  places,  to  the  extremities  of 

Acherusian  lake,  but  mingles  not  with  the  waters  of  the 
e,  and  after  making  many  coils  about  the  earth  plunges 
)  Tartarus  at  a  deeper  level.  This  is  that  Pyriphlege- 
n,  as  the  stream  is  called,  which  throws  up  jets  of  fire  in 
erent  parts  of  the  earth.     The  fourth  river  goes  out  on 

opposite  side,  and  falls  first  of  all  into  a  wild  and  savage 
ion,  which  is  all  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  like  lapis  lazuli ; 
I  this  is  that  river  which  is  called  the  Stygian  river,  and 
s  into  and  forms  the  Lake  Styx,  and  after  falling  into  the 
e  and  receiving  strange  powers  in  the  waters,  passes 
ier  the  earth,  winding  round  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
nes  near  the  Acherusian  lake  from  the  opposite  side  to 
riphlegethon.  And  the  water  of  this  river  too  mingles 
h  no  other,  but  flows  round  in  a  circle  and  falls  into 
rtarus  over  against  Pyriphlegethon ;  and  the  name  of  the 
sr,  as  the  poets  say,  is  Cocytus. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  other  world ;  and  when  the  dead  The  judgment 
ive  at  the  place  to  which  the  genius  of  each  severally  °^*****^ 
des  them,  first  of  all,  they  have  sentence  passed  upon 
:m,  as  they  have  hved  well  and  piously  or  not.  And 
>se  who  appear  to  have  hved  neither  well  nor  ill,  go  to 
:  riter  Acheron,  and  embarking  in  any  vessels  which 
;y  may  find,  are  carried  in  them  to  the  lake,  and  there 
5y  dwell  and  are  purified  of  their  evil  deeds,  and  having 
ifered  the  penalty  of  the  wrongs  which  they  have  done  to 
hers,  they  are  absolved,  and  receive  the  rewards  of  their 
K)d  deeds,  each  of  them  according  to  his  deserts.  But 
ose  who  appear  to  be  incurable  by  reason  of  the  greatness 

their  crimes  —  who  have  committed  many  and  terrible 
eds  of  sacrilege,  murders  foul  and  violent,  or  the  like 
such  are  hurled  into  Tartarus  which  is  their  suitable 
Jtiny,  and  they  never  come  out.  Those  again  who  have 
imiitted  crimes,  which,  although  great,  are  not  irre- 
diable  —  who  in  a  moment  of  anger,  for  example,  have 
le   some  violence  to   a   father  or  a  mother,  and  have 
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repented  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives,  or,  who  have  taka^ 
the  life  of  another  under  the  like  extenuating  circumstanccii 
—  these  are  plunged  into  Tartarus,  the  pains  of  which  tbef 
are  compelled  to  undergo  for  a  year,  but  at  the  end  of  tk 
year  the  wave  casts  them  forth  —  mere  homicides  by  way  tf 
Cocytus,  parricides  and  matricides  by  Pyriphlegethon— and 
they  are  borne  to  the  Acherusian  lake,  and  there  they  lift  ^ 
their  voices  and  call  upon  the  victims  whom  they  have  diii 
or  wronged,  to  have  pity  on  them,  and  to  be  kind  to  then, 
and  let  them  come  out  into  the  lake.  And  if  they  prevai, 
then  they  come  forth  and  cease  from  their  troubles ;  bat  i 
not,  they  are  carried  back  again  into  Tartarus  and  froB 
thence  into  the  rivers  unceasingly,  until  they  obtain  mercy 
from  those  whom  they  have  wronged :  for  that  is  the  sen- 
tence inflicted  upon  them  by  their  judges.  Those  too  who 
have  been  pre-eminent  for  holiness  of  life  are  released  from 
this  earthly  prison,  and  go  to  their  pure  home  which  ii 
above,  and  dwell  in  the  purer  earth ;  and  of  these,  such  as 
have  duly  purified  themselves  with  philosophy  b've  hence- 
forth altogether  without  the  body,  in  mansions  fairer  stiD, 
which  may  not  be  described,  and  of  which  the  time  would 
fail  me  to  tell. 

Wherefore,  Simmias,  seeing  all  these  things,  what  ougjit 
not  we  to  do  that  we  may  obtain  virtue  and  wisdom  in  ths 
h'fe?     Fair  is  the  prize,  and  the  hope  great!  | 

A  man  of  sense  ought  not  to  say,  nor  will  I  be  van' con-    ; 
fident,  that  the  description  which  I  have  given  of  the  soul  and 
her  mansions  is  exactly  true.     But  I  do  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the   soul   is  shown   to  be  immortal,  he  may  venture  to 
think,  not  improperly  or   unworthily,  that  something  of  the 
kind  is  true.     The  venture  is  a  glorious  one,  and  he  ought  to 
comfort  himself  with  words  like  these,  which  is  the  reason 
why  I  lengthen  out  the  tale.     Wherefore,  I  say,  let  a  man  be 
of  good  cheer  about  his  soul,  who  having  cast   away  the 
j)leasures  and  ornaments  of  the  body  as  alien   to  him  and 
working  harm  rather  than  good,  has  sought  after  the  pleasures 
of  knowledge ;   and  has  arrayed  the  soul,  not  in  some  foreign 
attire,  but  in  her  own  proper  jewels,  temperance,  and  justice, 
and  courage,  and  nobility,  and  truth  —  in  these  adorned  she 
is  ready  to  go  on  her  journey  to  the  world  below,  when  he 
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comes.     You,  Simmias  and  Cebes,  and  all  other  men,  rkatdo. 

iepart  at  some  time  or  other.     Me  already,  as  a  tragic  Socratss, 

w^ould  say,  the  voice  of  fate  calls.     Soon  I  must  drink  ^**™' 

oison ;  and  I  think  that  I  had  better  repair  to  the  bath 

in  order  that  the  women  may  not  have  the  trouble  of 

ng  my  body  after  I  am  dead. 

len  he  had  done  speaking,  Crito  said:  And  have  you 

ommands  for  us,  Socrates  —  anything  to  say  about  your 

:en,  or  any  other  matter  in  which  we  can  serve  you? 

>thing  particular,   Crito,  he   replied:    only,  as  I   have 

rs  told  you,  take  care  of  yourselves;  that  is  a  service 

1  you  may  be  ever  rendering  to  me  and  mine  and  to 

us,  whether  you  promise  to  do  so  or  not.  But  if  you 
no  thought  for  yourselves,  and  care  not  to  walk  according 
?  rule  which  I  have  prescribed  for  you,  not  now  for  the 
time,  however  much  you  may  profess  or  promise  at  the 
ent,  it  will  be  of  no  avail. 

*  will  do  our  best,  said  Crito :  And  in  what  way  shall  we 
you? 

any  way  that  you  like ;  but  you  must  get  hold  of  me, 
take  care  that  I  do  not  run  away  from  you.  Then  he 
d  to  us,  and  added  with  a  smile : —  I  cannot  make  Crito 
r'e  that  I  am  the  same  Socrates  who  have  been  talking 
onducdng  the  argument ;  he  fancies  that  I  am  the  other 
Ltes  whom  he  will  soon  see,  a  dead  body  —  and  he  asks, 

shall  he  bxuy  me?     And  though  I  have  spoken  many  The  dead 
5  in  the  endeavour  to  show  that  when  I  have  drunk  the  ^>**<^.^^<=^ 

remains  u 

n  I  shall  leave  you  and  go  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed, —  not  the  true 
words  of  mine,  with  which  I  was  comforting  you  and  **** 

If,  have  had,  as  I  perceive,  no  effect  upon  Crito.  And 
fore  I  want  you  to  be  surety  for  me  to  him  now,  as 
le  trial  he  was  surety  to  the  judges  for  me:  but  let 
)romise  be  of  another  sort ;  for  he  was  surety  for  me 
le  judges  that  I  would  remain,  and  you  must  be  my 
)r  to  him  that  I  shall  not  remain,  but  go  away  and 
rt ;  and  then  he  will  suffer  less  at  my  death,  and  not  be 
ed  when  he  sees  my  body  being  burned  or  buried.  I 
i  not  have  him  sorrow  at  my  hard  lot,  or  say  at  the 
I,  Thus  we  lay  out  Socrates,  or,  Thus  we  follow  him  to 
lave  or  bury  him ;  for  false  words  are  not  only  evil  in 
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themselves,  but  they  infect  the  soul* with  evil.     Be  of 
cheer  then,  my  dear  Crito,  and  say  that  you  are  burying  wA 
body  only,  and  do  with  that  whatever  is  usual,  and  what  fof j 
think  best. 

When  he   had   spoken   these  words,  he  arose  and 
into  a  chamber  to  bathe;  Crito  followed  him  and  toMoii 
wait.     So  we  remained  behind,  talking  and  thinking  of 
subject  of  discourse,  and  also  of  the  greatness  of  our  sorrat ;! 
he  was  like  a  father  of  whom  we  were  being  bereaved,  arfj 
we  were  about   to  pass  the  rest  of  our  lives  as  orphan! 
When  he  had  taken  the  bath  his  children  were  brought  til 
him  —  (he  had  two  young  sons  and  an  elder  one) ;  and  thel 
women  of  his  family  also  came,  and  he  talked  to  them  ailj 
gave  them  a  few  directions  in  the  presence  of  Crito;  tlxi' 
he  dismissed  them  and  retiuned  to  us. 

Now  the  hour  of  sunset  was  near,  for  a  good  deal  of  tine 
had  passed  while  he  was  within.     When  he  came  out,  hent 
dowh  with  us  again  after  his  bath,  but  not  much  was  stii 
Soon  the  jailer,  who  was  the  servant  of  the  Eleven,  entered 
and  stood  by  him,  saying: — To  you,  Socrates,  whom  I  knot 
to  be  the  noblest  and  gentlest  and  best  of  all  who  ever  came 
to  this  place,  I  will  not  impute  the.  angry  feelings  of  odierj 
men,  who  rage  and  swear  at  me,  when,  in  obedience  to  die 
authorities,  I  bid  them  drink  the  poison  —  indeed,  I  am  sure 
that  you  will  not  be  angr\'  with  me;   for  others,  as  you  arc   ' 
aware,  and  not  I,  are  to  blame.     And  so  fare  you  well,  and   , 
try  to  bear   lightly   what    must    needs  be  —  you   know  my 
errand.     Then    bursting    into    tears    he    turned    away  and 
went  out. 

Socrates   looked    at    him   and   said :     I   return   your  good 
wishes,  and  will  do  as  you  bid.     Then  turning  to  us,  he  said, 
How  charming  the  man  is:   since  I  have  been  in  prison  he 
has  always  been  coming  to  see  me,  and  at  times  he  would 
talk  to  me,  and  was  as  good  to  me  as  could  be,  and  now  sec 
how  generously  he  sorrows  on  my  account.      We  must  do  as 
he  says,  Crito ;   and  therefore  let  the  cup  be  brought,  if  the 
poison  is  {)rej)ared :    if  not,  let  the  attendant  prepare  some. 

Yet,  said  Crito,  the  sun  is  still  upon  the  hill-tops,  and  I 
know  that  many  a  one  has  taken  the  draught  late,  and  aftei 
the  announcement  has  been  made  to  him,  he  has  eaten  anc 
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t,  and  enjoyed  the  society  of  his  beloved ;  do  not  hurry  Pkatdc. 

ere  is  time  enough.  Socrates, 

tcrates  said:   Yes,  Crito,  and  they  of  whom  you  speak  t^'^i^br. 
right    in   so  acting,   for  they  think   that   they  will  be 
ers  by  the  delay ;  but  I  am  right  in  not  following  their  uunks  that 
iple,  for  I  do  not  think  that  I  should  gain  anything  by  ^^j"  ^^^ 
king  the  poison  a  little  later ;  I  should  only  be  ridiculous  gained  by 
ly  own  eyes  for  sparing  and  saving  a  life  which  is  already  *****^* 
at.     Please  then  to  do  as  I  say,  and  not  to  refuse  me. 
rito  made  a  sign  to  the  servant,  who  was  standing  by ;   The  poison 
he  went  out,  and  having  been  absent  for  some  time,  "  "*"*  ** 
med  with  the  jailer  carrying  the  cup  of  poison.     Socrates 
i:  You,  my  good  friend,  who  are  experienced  in  these 
ters,  shall  give  me  directions  how  I  am  to  proceed.     The 
n  answered :  You  have  only  to  walk  about  imtil  your  legs 
heavy,  and  then  to  lie  down,  and  the  poison  will  act.     At  He  drinks 
same  time  he  handed  the  cup  to  Socrates,  who  in  the  '^^^p^^^^"- 
lest  and  gentlest  manner,  without  the  least  fear  or  change 
colour  or  feature,  looking  at  the  man  with  all  his  eyes, 
hecrates,  as  his  manner  was,  took  the  cup  and  said :  What 
you  say  about  making  a  libation  out  of  this  cup  to  any 
I?     May  I,  or  not?     The  man  answered :  We  only  pre- 
e,  Socrates,  just  so  much  as  we  deem  enough.     I  under- 
id,  he  said :  but  I  may  and  must  ask  the  gods  to  prosper 
journey  from  this  to  the  other  world  —  even  so  —  and  so  be 
ccording  to  my  prayer.     Then  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips, 
te  readily  and  cheerfully  he  drank  off  the  poison.     And  The  company 
lerto  most  of  us  had  been  able  to  control  our  sorrow ;  but  ^  ^,\^ 
T  when  we  saw  him  drinking,  and  saw  too  that  he  had   to  control 
ihed  the  draught,  we  could  no  longer  forbear,  and  in  spite  ^*^ 

nyself  my  own  tears  were  flowing  fast ;  so  that  I  covered 
face  and  wept,  not  for  him,  but  at  the  thought  of  my  own 
unity  in  having  to  part  from  such  a  friend.  Nor  was  I  the 
;  for  Crito,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  restrain  his 
s,  had  got  up,  and  I  followed;  and  at  that  moment, 
>Ilodorus,  who  had  been  weeping  all  the  time,  broke  out  in 
rad  and  passionate  cry  which  made  cowards  of  us  all. 
rates  alone  retained  his  calmness:  What  is  this  strange  Says 
ny?  he  said.     I  sent  away  the  women  mainly  in  order  Socrates,* a 

^  ^  «'  ^  man  should 

they  might  not  misbehave  in  this  way,  for  I  have  been  die  in  peace.' 
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told  that  a  man  dioiild  die  in  peace.    Be  quiet  tlieiiy 
have  patience.    When  we  heard  his  words  we  were 
and  refrained  our  tears;  and  he  walked  ab€iut  until,  as- 
said,  hk  \tig^  began  to  fai!,  and  then  he  lay  on  his 
according  to  die  drrectkxis,  and  the  man  who  gave  hini 
poison  now. and  then  kx>ked  at  his  feet  and  legs;  and 
while  he  pressed  his  foot  hard,  and  asked  him  if  he 
fed;  and  he  said.  No ;  and  then  his  1^,  and  so  inwards 
tq^waids,  and  showed  us  Aat  he  was  cold  and  stiflL    Anl^ 
fdt  them  himself,  and  said:  When  the  poison  readies 
heart,  that  win  be  the  end.    He  was  beginmng  to  grow 
about  die  groin,  when  he  uncovered  his  face,  for  he 
covered  himsdf  iq>,  and  said — tl^  were  his  last  words* 
said:  Crito,  I  owe  a  cock  to  Asdepius;  wiD  3rou 
to  pay  the  debt?    The  dd>t  shall  be  paid,  said  Ciilo; 
there  anything  dse?    There  was  no  answer  to  th 
but  in  a  minute  or  two  a  movement  was  heard,  and 
attendant!  uncovered  him;   his  qres  were  set,  and 
closed  h»  eyes  and  month. 

Such  was  the  end,  Ediecrates,  of  our  friend; 
whom  I  may  truly  say,  that  <rf  all  the  men  dt  U»  time 
have  known,  he  was  the  wnest  and  j^^$  and  best« 


GORGIAS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  several  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  doubts  have  arisen  among    c^gia*, 
■^    Ins  interpreters  as  to  which  of  the  various  subjects  discussed  in    Intkoduc- 
fliein  is  the  main  thesis.     The  speakers  have  the  freedom  of  con-       '^^^' 
'irersation ;  no  severe  rules  of  art  restrict  them,  and  sometimes  we 
joe  inclined  to  think,  with  one  of  the  dramatis  personae  in  the 
Xbeaetetus  (177  C),  that  the  digressions  have  the  greater  interest. 
Yet  in  the  most  irregular  of  the  dialogues  there  is  also  a  certain 
natural  growth  or  unity ;  the  beginning  is  not  forgotten  at  the  end, 
aod  numerous  allusions  and  references  are  interspersed,  which 
form  the  loose  connecting  links  of  the  whole.    We  must  not  neglect 
"v*'     this  unity,  but  neither  must  we  attempt  to  confine  the  Platonic 
"fe^. ,   dialogue  on  the  Procrustean  bed  of  a  single  idea.     (Cp.  Introduc- 
'*;''''  (ion  to  the  Phaedrus.) 

^"        Two  tendencies  seem  to  have  beset  the  interpreters  of  Plato  in 

^.     Has  matter.    First,  they  have  endeavoured  to  hang  the  dialogues 

upon  one  another  by  the  slightest  threads ;  and  have  thus  been  led 

to  opposite  and  contradictory  assertions  respecting  their  order  and 

sequence.    The  mantle  of  Schleiermacher  has  descended  upon  his 

successors,  who  have  applied  his  method  with  the  most  various 

results.     The  value  and  use  of  the  method  has  been  hardly,  if  at 

all,  examined  either  by  him  or  them.    Secondly,  they  have  extended 

almost  indefinitely  the  scope  of  each  separate  dialogue ;  in  this  way 

they  think  that  they  have  escaped  all  difficulties,  not  seeing  that 

what  they  have  gained  in  generality  they  have  lost  in  truth  and 

distinctness.      Metaphysical    conceptions    easily    pass    into    one 

another ;  and  the  simpler  notions  of  antiquity,  which  we  can  only 

realize  by  an  effort,  imperceptibly  blend  with  the  more  familiar 

theories  of  modem  philosophers.    An  eye  for  proportion  is  needed 

(his  own  art  of  measuring)  in  the  study  of  Plato,  as  well  as  of  other 

grreat  artists.    We  may  readily  admit  that  the  moral  antithesis  of 
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good  and  pleasure,  or  the  intellectiial  antitheas  of  knonrie^pi 
opinion,  being  an  appearance,  are  neter  hr  cff  inm,  FItloafci 
cuasion.    But  because  they  are  in  the  baciEgnNiiid,  we  ihiwHi 
bring  ihem  into  the  foreground,  or  expect  to  diaoem  diemi 
in  all  the  dialogues. 

There  may  be  some  advantage  in  drawing  out  a  Ktde  (he 
outlines  of  the  building;  but  the  use  of  this  is  limited,  and 
easily  exaggerated.    We  may  ghre  PlalD  too  mudi  systes^ 
alter  the  natural  form  and  connection  of  bis  thoni^ts.    Uadari 
idea  that  his  dialogues  are  finished  wotks  of  art,  we  nay  i 
reason  for  everything,  and  lose  the  higiiest  dianctcriitie  di 
which  is  simplicity.    Most  great  wotks  receive  a  newU^i 
new  and  original  mind    But  whether  these  new  lights  aietni| 
only  suggestive,  will  depend  on  their  agreement  with  the  9iit( 
Plato,  and  the  amount  of  direct  evidence  wfaidi  canbevgdil 
support  of  them.    When  a  theory  is  running  away  with  n^< 
dsm  does  a  friendly  dBct  in  counselling  modentioD,  andi 
us  to  the  indications  of  the  text 

Like  the  Miaednis,  the  Goigias  has  po^edatodents  of  Mil 
the  appearance  of  two  or  more  subfects.  Under  die  cover  oCi 
higher  themes  are  introduced;  the  argument  expands 
general  view  of  the  good  and  evil  of  man.    After  maldaf  ml 
fectual  attempt  to  obtain  a  sound  definition  of  his  art  from  Goi|^^ 
Socrates  assumes  the  existence  of  a  universal  art  of  flattery* 
simulation  having  several  branches ;  —  this  is  the  genus  of  ^M 
rhetoric  is  only  one,  and  not  the  highest  s(>ecies.    To  flattefyi 
opposed  the  true  and  noble  art  of  life  which  he  who  posseatt 
seeks  always  to  impart  to  others,  and  wbich  at  last  triumplis,  if 
not  here,  at  any  rate  in  another  world.     These  two  aspects' 
life  and  knowledge  appear  to  be  the  two  leading  ideas  df  Ae 
dialogue.     The  true  and  the  false  in  individuak  and  states,  niAfi 
treatment  of  the  soul  as  well  as  of  the  body,  are  conceived  vsM 
the  forms  of  true  and  false  art.     In  the  development  of  this  c^ 
sition  there  arise  various  other  questions,  such  as  the  two  fitoo* 
paradoxes  of  Socrates  (paradoxes  as  they  are  to  the  woridii 
general,  ideals  as  they  may  be  more  worthily  called) :  (i)  that  H 
do  is  worse  than  to  suffer  evil ;  and  (2)  that  when  a  man  has  doM 
evil  he  had  better  be  punished  than  unpunished ;  to  whidi  msylK 
added  (3)  a  third  Socratic  paradox  or  ideal,  that  bad  men  doidni 
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r  think  best,  but  not  what  they  desire,  for  the  desire  of  all  is    Gorgias. 
autls  the  good.    That  pleasure  is  to  be  distinguished  from  good    Introduc- 
►roved  by  the  simultaneousness  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  by       "°'*" 
possibility  of  the  bad  having  in  certain  cases  pleasures  as  great 
those  of  the  good,  or  even  greater.     Not  merely  rhetoricians, 
:  poets,  musicians, 'and  other  artists,  the  whole  tribe  of  statesmen, 
rt  as  well  as  present,  are  included  in  the  class  of  flatterers, 
e  true  and  false  finally  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the 
Is  below. 

rhe  dialogue  naturally  falls  into  three  divisions,  to  which  the 
ee  characters  of  Gorgias,  Polus,  and  Callicles  respectively 
respond ;  and  the  form  and  manner  change  with  the  stages  of 
:  argument.  Socrates  is  deferential  towards  Gorgias,  playful  and 
:  cutting  in  dealing  with  the  youthful  Polus,  ironical  and  sarcastic 
his  encounter  with  Callicles.  In  the  first  division  the  question 
isked  —  What  is  rhetoric  ?  To  this  there  is  no  answer  given,  for 
irgias  is  soon  made  to  contradict  himself  by  Socrates,  and  the 
lament  is  transferred  to  the  hands  of  his  disciple  Polus,  who 
>hes  to  the  defence  of  his  master.  The  answer  has  at  last  to  be 
ren  by  Socrates  himself,  but  before  he  can  even  explain  his 
saning  to  Polus,  he  must  enlighten  him  upon  the  great  subject  of 
ams  or  flatteries.  When  Polus  finds  his  favourite  art  reduced  to 
e  level  of  cookery,  he  replies  that  at  any  rate  rhetoricians,  like 
spots,  have  g^eat  power.  Socrates  denies  that  they  have  any 
al  power,  and  hence  arise  the  three  paradoxes  already  men- 
med.  Although  they  are  strange  to  him,  Polus  is  at  last  convinced 
'  their  truth ;  at  least,  they  seem  to  him  to  follow  legitimately 
om  the  premises.  Thus  the  second  act  of  the  dialogue  closes. 
*hen  Callicles  appears  on  the  scene,  at  first  maintaining  that 
Measure  is  good,  and  that  might  is  right,  and  that  law  is  nothing 
Kit  the  combination  of  the  many  weak  against  the  few  strong. 
'^Q  he  is  confuted  he  withdraws  from  the  argument,  and  leaves 
Urates  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion  by  himself.  The  conclusion  is 
flat  there  are  two  kinds  of  statesmanship,  a  higher  and  a  lower  — 
&at  which  makes  the  people  better,  and  that  which  only  flatters 
hem,  and  he  exhorts  Callicles  to  choose  the  higher.  The  dialogue 
nninates  with  a  mythus  of  a  final  judgment,  in  which  there  will 
\  no  more  flattery  or  disguise,  and  no  further  use  for  the  teaching 
rhetoric. 
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The  duncten  of  the  uine  intnlociitois  wuto  coficipoBd  i 
parts  which  are  anigned  to  them.    Gorgiasisthegmt] 
now  advai|oed  in  yean»  who  foes  from  dty  todty 
talents,  and  IS celebiatedlhnNtij^bMnit  Greece.    LikeaBthel 
in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  he  is  vain  and  boastfiil,  yet  he 
a  certain  dignity,  and  is  treated  hy  Socnfees  with 
respect    Batheisnomatch  for  himin  dialectia. 
has  been  teaching  rhetoric  all  his  life^  he  is  still  incspriiei 
fining  his  own  art    When  his  ideas  begin  to  dear  «p^  he; 
willing  to  admit  that  ihetoric  can  be  whidlj  sepuaied  inm  J 
and  injostioe^  and  diis  lingering  sentiment  of  mosality,  or  i 
public  opinion,  enables  Socrates  to  detect  him  in  a 
Like  Protagoras,  he  is  described  as  of  a  genena 
cipiesMS  his  approbation  of  Socrateif  manner  of 
question;  he  is  quite '  one  of  SocrsteeP  sort,  ready  to  be 
well  as  to  refute/ and  veiy  eager  that  CaDicies  and  Socmai 
have  the  game  out    He  knows  by  experienoe  diatihein 
cites  great  influence  over  other  men,  but  he  is  msble  Is  < 
the  punle  how  rhetoric  can  teach  everything  and  know 

Pohis  is  an  impetuous  youth,  a  runawnj  'oolt^'  m 
describes  him,  who  wanted  originally  to  have  taken  te; 
Gorgias  under  the  pretext  that  the  old  man  was  tired,  aadi 
himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  enter  the  lists.  He  h  i 
be  the  author  of  a  work  on  rhetoric  (462  C),  and  is  again  meolkad 
in  the  Phaednis  (267  B),  as  the  inventor  of  balanced  or  (Mbii- 
forms  of  speech  (cp.  Gorg.  448  C,  467  C;  Symp.  185  C).  AtM 
he  is  violent  and  ill-mannered,  and  is  angry  at  seeing  his 
overthrown.  But  in  the  judicious  hands  of  Socrates  he  ii 
restored  to  good-humour,  and  compelled  to' assent  to  the  reqaM^ 
conclusion.  Like  Gorgias,  he  is  overthrown  because  be 
promises ;  he  is  unwilling  to  say  that  to  do  is  £urer  or  vt^ 
honourable  than  to  suffer  injustice.  Though  he  is  &scinatedlijrtle 
power  of  rhetoric,  and  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  sucoesSi  be  s 
not  insensible  to  higher  arguments.  Plato  may  have  felt  thatllcft 
would  be  an  incongruity  in  a  youth  maintaining  the  csose  i 
injustice  against  ihe  world.  He  has  never  heard  the  other  adeof 
the  question,  and  he  listens  to  the  paradoxes,  as  they  appev  ^ 
him,  of  Socrates  with  evident  astonishment  He  can  hardly  nndo- 
stand  the  meaning  of  Archelaus  being  miserable,  or  of  ihetoiil 
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ig  only  useful  in  self-accusation.     When  the  argument  with    Gorfims, 
has  £urly  run  out,  Intkoduo 

ialiidesy  in  whose  house  they  are  assembled,  is  introduced  on  '^^^^' 
stage:  he  is  with  difficulty  convinced  that  Socrates  is  in 
(icst ;  for  if  these  things  are.  true,  then,  as  he  says  with  real 
9don,  the  foundations  of  society  are  upside  down.  In  him 
ither  type  of  character  is  represented;  he  is  neither  sophist 
'  philosopher,  but  man  of  the  world,  and  an  accomplished 
lenian  gentleman.  He  might  be  described  in  modem  language 
a  cynic  or  materialist,  a  lover  of  power  and  also  of  pleasure, 
I  unscrupulous  in  his  means  of  attaining  both.  There  is  no 
ire  on  his  part  to  offer  any  compromise  in  the  interests  of 
rality ;  nor  is  any  concession  made  by  him.  Like  Thrasymachus 
the  Republic,  though  he  is  not  of  the  same  weak  and  vulgar 
Bs,  he  consistently  maintains  that  might  is  right.  His  great 
tive  of  action  is  political  ambition;  in  this  he  is  characteristically 
*ek.  Like  Anytus  in  the  Meno,  he  is  the  enemy  of  the  Sophists ; 
fevours  the  new  art  of  rhetoric,  which  he  regards  as  an  excel- 
t  weapon  of  attack  and  defence.  He  is  a  despiser  of  mankind 
he  is  of  philosophy,  and  sees  in  the  laws  of  the  state  only  a 
lation  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  intended  that  the  stronger 
►uld  govern  the  weaker  (cp.  Rep.  ii.  358-360).  Like  other  men 
he  world  who  are  of  a  speculative  turn  of  mind,  he  generalizes 
I  bad  side  of  human  nature,  and  has  easily  brought  down  his 
nciples  to  his  practice.  Philosophy  and  poetry  alike  supply 
n  with  distinctions  suited  to  his  view  of  human  life.  He  has  a 
od  will  to  Socrates,  whose  talents  he  evidently  admires,  while  he 
asures  the  puerile  use  which  he  makes  of  them.  He  expresses 
ben  intellectual  interest  in  the  argument.  Like  Anytus,  again, 
t  has  a  sympathy  with  other  men  of  the  world ;  the  Athenian 
sUesmen  of  a  former  generation,  who  showed  no  weakness  and 
lade  no  mistakes,  such  as  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  Pericles,  arc 
is  fovourites.  His  ideal  of  human  character  is  a  man  of  great 
lasioos  and  great  powers,  which  he  has  developed  to  the  utmost, 
d  which  he  uses  in  his  own  enjoyment  and  in  the  government 
others.  Had  Critias  been  the  name  instead  of  Callicles,  about 
om  we  know  nothing  from  other  sources,  the  opinions  of  the 
n  would  have  seemed  to  reflect  the  history  of  his  life. 
Ind  now  the  combat  deepens.    In  Callicles,  far  more  than  in  any 
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Gcf£ia*.         sophist  or  rhetorician,  is  concentrated  the  spirit  of  evil  againrt 

Introduc-       which  Socrates  is  contending,  the  spirit  of  the  world,  the  spirit  d 

the  many  contending  against  the  one  wise  man,  of  whidi  dK 

Sophists,  as  he  describes  them  in  the  Republic,  are  the  imitatm] 

rather  than  the  authors,  being  themselves  carried  away  by  the  grat| 

tide  of  public  opinion.     Socrates  approaches  his  antagonist  vaiiif  1 

from  a  distance,  with  a  sort  of  irony  which  touches  with  a  fi^j 

hand  both  his  personal  vices  (probably  in  allusion  to  some  sostf  ] 

of  the  day)  and  his  servility  to  the  populace.    At  the  same  time, he; 

is  in  most  profound  earnest,  as  Chaerephon  remarks.    Callickl: 

soon  loses  his  temper,  but  the  more  he  is  irritated,  the  more  jit-^ 

Yoking  and  matter  of  fact  does  Socrates  become.     A  repartee  flf 

his  which  appears  to  have  been  really  made  to  the  'omnisdei^' 

Hippias,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Xenophon  (Mem.iv.4t^ 

10),  is  introduced  (490  £).     He  is  called  by  Callicles  a  pcpii^ 

declaimer,  and  certainly  shows  that  he  has  the  power,  in  thevorii 

of  Gorgias,  of  being  '  as  long  as  he  pleases/  or  '  as  short  ask 

pleases'  (cp.  Protag.  336  D).     Callicles  exhibits  great  abilitj ii 

defending  himself  and  attacking  Socrates,  whom  he  accuses  i 

trifling  and  word-splitting;    he  is  scandalized  (p.  494)  that  Ae 

legitimate  consequences  of  his  own  argument  should  be  stated  ii 

plain  terms ;  after  the  manner  of  men  of  the  world,  he  wishes  • 

preserve  the  decencies  of  life.     But  he  cannot  consistently  maifr 

tain  the  bad  sense  of  words;  and  getting  confused  between  the 

abstract  notions  of  better,  superior,  stronger,  he  is  easily  turnw 

round  by  Socrates,  and  only  induced  to  continue  the  argument br 

the  authority  of  Gorgias.     Once,  when  Socrates  is  describing  tl< 

manner  in  which  the  ambitious  citizen  has  to  identify  himself  *iw 

the  people,  he  partially  recognizes  the  truth  of  his  words. 

The  Socrates  of  the  Gorgias  may  be  compared  with  the  Socrates 
of  the  F^rotagoras  and  Meno.  As  in  other  dialogues,  he  is  the 
enemy  of  the  Sophists  and  rhetoricians ;  and  also  of  the  statesmen* 
whom  he  regards  as  another  variety  of  the  same  species.  His 
behaviour  is  governed  by  that  of  his  opponents  ;  the  least  for^ 
ness  or  egotism  on  their  part  is  met  by  a  corresponding  irony  0 
the  part  of  Socrates.  He  must  speak,  for  philosophy  will  notaUo 
him  to  be  silent.  He  is  indeed  more  ironical  and  provoking  th: 
in  any  other  of  Plato's  writings :  for  he  is  *  fooled  to  the  top  of  1 
bent  *  by  the  worldliness  of  Callicles.     But  he  is  also  more  dec] 
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rnest.  He  rises  higher  than  even  in  the  Phacdo  and  Crito :  Ccrgias. 
St  enveloping  his  moral  convictions  in  a  cloud  of  dust  and  Introouc 
ctics,  he  ends  by  losing  his  method,  his  life,  himself,  in  them.  '^^^^' 
\  the  Protagoras  and  Phaedrus,  throwing  aside  the  veil  of 
,  he  makes  a  speech,  but,  true  to  his  character,  not  until  his 
rsary  has  refused  to  answer  any  more  questions.  The  pre- 
sent of  his  own  fate  is  hanging  over  him.  He  is  aware  that 
ites,  the  single  real  teacher  of  politics,  as  he  ventures  to  call 
elf,  cannot  safely  go  to  war  with  the  whole  world,  and  that  in 
ourts  of  earth  he  will  be  condemned.  But  he  will  be  justified 
e  world  below.  Then  the  position  of  Socrates  and  Callicles 
be  reversed ;  all  those  things  *  unfit  for  ears  polite '  which 
cles  has  prophesied  as  likely  to  happen  to  him  in  this  life, 
nsulting  language,  the  box  on  the  ears,'  will  recoil  upon  his 
lant.  (Compare  Rep.  x.  613,  D,  £,  and  the  similar  reversal 
le  position  of  the  lawyer  and  the  philosopher  in  the  Theae- 

,  173-176.) 

lere  is  an  interesting  allusion  to  his  own  behaviour  at  the 

of  the   generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae,   which  he 

cally  attributes  to  his  ignorance  of  the  manner  in  which  a 

of  the  assembly  should  be  taken  (473  £).     This  is  said  to 

happened  '  last  year '  (b.  c.  406),  and  therefore  the  assumed 

of  the  dialogue  has  been  fixed  at  405  B.  c,  when  Socrates 

d   already  have  been   an   old   man.     The    date   is   clearly 

ced,  but  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  another  indication  of 

,  viz.  the  *  recent '  usurpation  of  Archelaus,  which  occurred 

he  year  413  (470  D);  and  still  less  with  the  'recent'  death 

B)  of  Pericles,  who  really  died  twenty-four  years  previously 

I  B.  c)  and  is  afterwards  reckoned  among  the  statesmen  of  a 

age  (cp.  517  A);  or  with  the  mention  of  Nicias,  who  died  in 

and  is  nevertheless  spoken  of  as  a  living  witness  (472  A,  B). 

we  shall  hereafter  have  reason   to  observe,  that  although 

e  is  a  general   consistency  of   times  and   persons    in    the 

ogues  of  Plato,  a  precise  dramatic  date  is  an  invention  of  his 

mentators  (Preface  to  Republic,  p.  ix). 

le  conclusion  of  the  Dialogue  is  remarkable,  ( i )  for  the  truly 
icteristic  declaration  of  Socrates  (p.  509  A)  that  he  is  ignorant 
e  true  nature  and  bearing  of  these  things,  while  he  affirms  at 
2inie  time  that  no  one  can  maintain  any  other  view  without 


hdtkg  ridkakwiti    The  ptofewion  of  ignamioe  raniDdi  m  df j 
eaiiier  mid  more  eidiiilvdy  Sociatk  DUqi^i^    Bat 
Uiem,  nor  in  the  Apolog]r»  nor  in  the  Memornfailia  of 
does  Socrates  eipteM  any  doubt  of  the  fondamenud 
mondity.    He  evidently  regards  this  'among  the 
queitioas'iHiidi  agitate  human  life  'asdiepvinc^leiMchj 
remains  nnshakm '  (say  B).    He  does  not  inaisi  her^ 
tiianin  the  Phaedo,  on  the  literal  tmdi  of  tiie  myth»  bat 
the  soundness  of  tiie  doctrine  which  is  contaiiied  in  i^  dnti 
wrcmg  is  worse  dian  snfiering,  and  that  a  man  shodd  be; 
than  seem;  fisr  the  next  best  thing  to  a  man's heingjaitl 
he  riMMild  be  corrected  »"Mi  bfi?omff  inati  also  dial  he 
avoid  all  flattery,  wheAer  of  himsdf  or  of  odms;  mtk 
rhetoric  should  be  employed  for  the  maintenance  of  te 
only*    The  rievdaticm  of  anodier  life  is  a  rtcapimlrtim 
argnment  in  a  figure. 

(a)  Socrates  makes  the  singular  reoiarhy  that  he  is 
only  true  politician  of  his  age.  In  other  pasMiges» 
the  Apology,  he  dlsrlaims  being  a  politician  at  alL  Thosl 
convinced  that  he  or  any  other  good  man  who  aMmiplrd  Hi 
die  popular  wOl  would  be  put  to  deadi  before  he  Ittd  dfls^ 
good  to  himself  or  others.  Here  he  anticipates  such  a 
himself,  from  the  fact  that  he  is  *  the  only  man  of  the  present  < 
who  performs  his  public  duties  at  all'  (521  D).  The  two  potnistf  ^ 
view  are  not  really  inconsistent,  but  the  difference  between  theaa^ 
worth  noticing:  Socrates  is  and  is  not  a  public  man.  Notinte 
ordinary  sense,  like  Alcibiades  or  Pericles,  but  in  a  higher  oBtt 
and  this  will  sooner  or  later  entail  the  same  consequences  cs 
him.  He  cannot  be  a  private  man  if  he  would;  neither  canlM 
separate  morals  from  politics.  Nor  is  he  unwilling  to  be  a  pdi 
tician,  although  he  foresees  the  dangers  which  await  him;  both 
must  first  become  a  better  and  wiser  man,  for  he  as  wdl  1 
Calliclcs  is  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  uncertainty  (527  D,  £! 
And  yet  there  is  an  inconsistency :  for  should  not  Socrates  tt 
have  taught  the  citizens  better  than  to  put  him  to  death  (519)^ 

And  now,  as  he  himself  says  (506  D),  we  will  *  resume  tl 
argument  from  the  beginning.* 

Analysis.  Socrates,  who  is  attended  by  his  inseparable  disciple,  Chaa 
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l^jlhoa,  meets  Callicles  in  the  streets  of  Athens.     He  is  infoimed    Ccrgia*. 
Il-dk&t   he   has  just  missed  an    exhibition  of  Gorgias,  which  he    analysis. 
y  because  he  was  desirous,  not  of  hearing  Gorgias  display 
xhetoricy  but  of  interrogating  him  concerning  the  nature  of  his 
Callicles  proposes  that  they  shall  go  with  him  to  his  own 
E^^b0QSCy  where  Gorgias  is  staying.      There   they  find  the  great 
iridan  and  his  younger  friend  and  disciple  Polus. 
.  Put  the  question  to  him,  Chaerephon.    Ch,  What  question? 
;  Who  is  he? — such  a  question  as  would  elicit  from  a  man  the 
r,  *I  am  a  cobbler.'     Polus  suggests  that  Gorgias  may  be 
and  desires  to  answer  for  him.      'Who  is  Gorgias?'  asks 
^  -'  IQiaerephon,  imitating  the  manner  of  his  master  Socrates.  '  One  of 
best  of  men,  and  a  proficient  in  the  best  and  noblest  of  experi- 
tal  arts,'  etc. ,  replies  Polus,  in  rhetorical  and  balanced  phrases. 


Socrates  is  dissatisfied  at  the  length  and  unmeaningness  of  the 


he  tells  the  disconcerted  volunteer  that  he  has  mistaken 

^he  quality  for  the  nature  of  the  art,  and  remarks  to  Gorgias,  that 

Foh»  has  learnt  how  to  make  a  speech,  but  not  how  to  answer  a 

<|oestion.     He  wishes  that  Gorgias  would  answer  him.     Gorg^  is 

willing  enough,  and  replies  to  the  question  asked  by  Chaerephon, 

jd  ^that  he  is  a  rhetorician,  and  in   Homeric  language,  'boasts 

Iiimself  to  be  a  good  one.'    At  the  request  of  Socrates  he  promises 

to  be  brief;  for  '  he  can  be  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  as  short  as 

"  k  pleases.'      Socrates  would   have  him   bestow  his  length  on 

others,  and  proceeds  to  ask  him  a  number  of  questions,  which  are 

answered  by  him  tp  his  own  great  satisfaction,  and  with  a  brevity 

idiich   excites   the  admiration  of  Socrates.      The  result  of  the 

discussion  may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

||9        Rhetoric   treats  of  discourse;    but  music  and  medicine,  and 

other  particular  arts,  are  also  concerned  with  discourse ;  in  what 

way   then  does  rhetoric  differ    from   them?      Gorgias  draws  a 

distinction  between  the  arts  which  deal  with  words,  and  the  arts 

«rhich  have  to  do  with  external  actions.      Socrates  extends  this 

distinction   further,   and    divides   all    productive    arts    into   two 

classes :   (i)  arts  which  may  be  carried  on  in  silence;  and  (2)  arts 

^^hicli  have  to  do  with  words,  or  in  which  words  are  coextensive 

^th     action,  such  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  rhetoric.      But  still 

Gorgias  could  hardly  have  meant  to  say  that  arithmetic  was  the 

as  rhetoric.     Even  in  the  arts  which  are  concerned  with 
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Gargim*.         words  there  are  dififerences.      What  then  distinguishes  rhetoric 
Analysis.       from  the  Other  arts  which  have  to  do  with  words  ?    '  The  worii 
which  rhetoric  uses  relate  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  homii 
things.'    But  tell  me,  Gorgias,  what  are  the  best  ?     '  Health  fin^ 
beauty  next,  wealth  third,'  in  the  words  of  the  old  song,  or  bov 
would  you  rank  them  ?    The  arts  will  come  to  you  in  abody,CKli 
claiming  precedence  and  saying  that  her  own  good  is  superior  IB 
that  of  the  rest  —  How  will  you  choose  between  them  ?    '  I  shoali 
say,  Socrates,  that  the  art  of  persuasion,  which  gives  freedom  to 
all  men,  and  to  individuals  power  in  the  state,  is  the  greatoti 
good.'     But  what  is  the  exact  nature  of  this  persuasion?— is  the 
persevering  retort :   You  could  not  describe  Zeuxis  as  a  painter, 
or  even  as  a  painter  of  figures,  if  there  were  other  painters  of 
figures ;   neither  can   you   define  rhetoric  simply  as  an  ait  of 
persuasion,  because  there  are  other  arts  which  persuade,  sodi  n 
arithmetic,  which  is  an  art  of  persuasion  about  odd  and  eici 
numbers.      Gorgias  is  made  to  see  the  necessity  of  a  fiirtkcr 
limitation,  and  he  now  defines  rhetoric  as  the  art  of  persuading  ■ 
the  law  courts,  and  in  the  assembly,  about  the  just  and  onjisL 
But  still   there  are  two  sorts  of  persuasion :    one  which  gi^s 
knowledge,  and  another  which  gives  belief  without  knowledge; 
and  knowledge  is  always  true,  but  belief  may  be  either  tne  or 
false, —  there  is  therefore  a  further  question :    which  of  the  two 
sorts   of  persuasion    docs   rhetoric   effect   in   courts  of  law  and 
assemblies?     Plainly  that  which  gives  belief  and  not  that  whid» 
gives  knowledge  ;  for  no  one  can  impart  a  real  knowledge  of  such 
matters  to  a  crowd  of  persons  in  a  few  minutes.     And  ihert  is 
another  point  to  be  considered: — when  the  assembly  meets  10 
advise  about  walls  or  docks  or  military  expeditions,  the  rhetorician 
is  not  taken  into  counsel,  but  the  architect,  or  the  general.    Ho« 
would    (jorgias  explain   this   phenomenon.-*      All  who  intend  10 
become  disciples,  of  whom  there  are  several  in  the  comjxiny,  and 
not   Socrates  only,  arc  eagerly  asking: — About  what  then  will 
rhetoric  teach  us  to  persuade  or  advise  the  state  ? 

Gorgias    illustrates   the   nature    of   rhetoric   by   adducing  the 
example  of  Thcmistocles,  who  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  build 
their  docks  and  walls,  and  of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  himself  has 
heard  s|)eaking  about  the  middle  wall  of  the  Piraeus.     He  adds 
that  he  has  exercised  a  similar  power  over  the  patients  of  his 
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Herodicus.  He  could  be  chosen  a  physician  by  the  dfrgias. 
Ay  if  he  pleased,  for  no  physician  could  compete  with  a  analysis. 
in  popularity  and  influence.  He  could  persuade  the 
itude  of  anything  by  the  power  of  his  rhetoric ;  not  that  the 
ought  to  abuse  this  power  any  more  than  a  boxer 
abuse  the  art  of  self-defence.  Rhetoric  is  a  good  thing, 
like  all  good  things,  may  be  unlawfully  used.  Neither  is  the 
of  the  art  to  be  deemed  unjust  because  his  pupils  are 
and  make  a  bad  use  of  the  lessons  which  they  have  learned 
him. 
Socrates  would  like  to  know  before  he  replies,  whether  Gorgias 
^.  «3I  quarrel  with  him  if  he  points  out  a  slight  inconsistency  into 
^i  iHiich  he  has  fallen,  or  whether  he,  Uke  himself,  is  one  who  loves 
be  refuted.  Gorgias  declares  that  he  is  quite  one  of  his  sort, 
; .  Imt  fears  that  the  argument  may  be  tedious  to  the  company.  The 
company  cheer,  and  Chaerephon  and  Callicles  exhort  them  to 
proceed.  Socrates  gently  points  out  the  supposed  inconsistency 
falD  which  Gorgias  appears  to  have  fallen,  and  which  he  is 
to  think  may  arise  out  of  a  misapprehension  of  his  own. 
ihetorician  has  been  declared  by  Gorgias  to  be  more  per- 
to  the  ignorant  than  the  physician,  or  any  other  expert. 
And  he  is  said  to  be  ignorant,  and  this  ignorance  of  his  is 
veguded  by  Gorgias  as  a  happy  condition,  for  he  has  escaped  the 
trouble  of  learning.  But  is  he  as  ignorant  of  just  and  unjust  as  he 
^  ii  of  medicine  or  building  ?  Gorgias  is  compelled  to  admit  that  if 
Ik  did  not  know  them  previously  he  must  learn  them  from  his 
tddier  as  a  part  of  the  art  of  rhetoric.  But  he  who  has  learned 
carpentry  is  a  carpenter,  and  he  who  has  learned  music  is  a 
amsician,  and  he  who  has  learned  justice  is  just.  The  rhetorician 
tei  must  be  a  just  man,  and  rhetoric  is  a  just  thing.  But  Gorgias 
has  already  admitted  the  opposite  of  this,  viz.  that  rhetoric  may 
be  abased,  and  that  the  rhetorician  may  act  unjustly.  How  is  the 
*%  moonsistency  to  be  explained  ? 

The  fallacy  of  this  argument  is  twofold ;  for  in  the  first  place, 
a  man  may  know  justice  and  not  be  just  —  here  is  the  old  con- 
fusion of  the  arts  and  the  virtues ;  —  nor  can   any  teacher  be 
expected  to  counteract  wholly  the  bent  of  natural  character ;  and 
secondly,  a  man  may  have  a  degree  of  justice,  but  not  sufficient 
to  prevent    him  from  ever  doing  wrong.      Polus  is  naturally 
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entpamed  at  die  topliini,  i^iidi  lie  it  unable  to  detect; 
eomiei  he  tayti  tbe  ibetoridaii,  tike  every  one  die,  vOl 
duit  he  known  Jottioe  (how  am  he  do  oAerwise  when  pitaaii 
the  intenogatKNis  of  Socrates  ?),  but  he  thinki  that  great 
manneiB  is  shown  in  bringing  tiie  argument  to  soch  a 
Socrates  inmicalljr  rqiHes^  that  when  old  men  txk^  die  yoaagi 
tlMm  on  thdr  legs  again}  and  he  is  quite  willing  toretiact»VI 
can  be  shown  to  be  in  enory  but  upon  one  conditioPy  iMdki 
tliat  Pdlns  studies  bievitf.  Pulus  is  in  great  f ndignstioa  at 
being  allowed  to  use  as  many  words  as  he  pleases  m  te 
state  of  Adiens.  Socrates  retnrts,  that  yet  harder  wiD  be  Uii 
case^  if  he  is  compelled  to  stay  and  listen  to  tlieni.  After 
altercation  they  agree  (q^  Protag.  3|8)t  that  Pdlus  shai  sri 


'Whatisdie  artof  Rhetorkr'saysPdhia.    Not  an  ait  at 
replies  Socrates,  but  a  thing  wfaidi  in  your  book  yon  affaai 
have  created  art    Polns  arioy  *What  thing?'  and 
answersy  An  experience  or  routine  of  making  a  sdrt  of 
orgndficatkm.    ^  But  is  not  rhetoric  a  fine  thing  P    Ihaie 
yet  told  you  what  rhetoric  is.    WiUyouaikmeanoAer 
—  What  is  cookery?    <What  is  cocdoery?'    An  expericaee 
routine  of  making  a  sort  of  ddight  or  gratification.    Thea 
are  the  same,  or  radier  fidl  under  die  same  dass,  and 
has  still  to  be  distinguished  from  cookery.    '  What  is  rhetoric?' 
asks  Polus  once  more.     A  part  of  a  not  very  creditable  whole, 
which  may  be  termed  flattery,  is  the  reply.     *But  what  part?*  A 
shadow  of  a  part  of  politics.     This,  as  might  be  expected,  is 
wholly  unintelligible,  both  to  Gorgias  and  Polus ;  and,  in  order 
to  explain  his  meaning  to  them,  Socrates  draws  a  distinction 
between  shadows  or  appearances  and  realities ;  e.  g.  there  is  real  \ 
health  of  body  or  soul,  and  the  appearance  of  them;  real  arts  and 
sciences,  and  the  simulations  of  them.     Now  the  soul  and  body 
have  two  arts  waiting  upon  them,  first  the  art  of  politics,  which 
attends  on  the  soul,  having  a  legislative  [)a]rt  and  a  judicial  part; 
and  another  art  attending  on  the  body,  which  has  no  geneiic 
name,  but  may  also  be  described  as  having  two  divisions,  one  oC 
which  is  medicine  and  the  other  gymnastic.     Corresponding  vnth 
these  four  arts  or  sciences  there  are  four  shams  or  simulations  of 
them,  mere  experiences,  as  they  may  be  termed,  because  tfaej 
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no  reason  of  their  own  existence.     The  art  of  dressing  up  is   Gcrguu. 
ve  sham  or  simulation  of  gymnastic,  the  art  of  cookery,  of  medicine;    analysis. 
letoric  is  the  simulation  of  justice,  and  sophistic  of  legislation. 
bey  may  be  summed  up  in  an  arithmetical  formula :  — 

iiing  :  gymnastic  :  :  cookery :  medicine  :  :  sophistic  :  leg^ation. 

Cookery  :  medicine  :  :  rhetoric  :  the  art  of  justice. 

nd  this  is  the  true  scheme  of  them,  but  when  measured  only  by 
be  gratification  which  they  procure,  they  become  jumbled  together 
ftd  return  to  their  aboriginal  chaos.  Socrates  apologizes  for  the 
ngth  of  his  speech,  which  was  necessary  to  the  explanation  of 
be  subject,  and  begs  Polus  not  unnecessarily  to  retaliate  on  him. 
*  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  rhetoricians  are  esteemed 
fctterers  ? '  They  are  not  esteemed  at  all.  *  Why,  have  they  not 
neat  pow^r,  and  can  they  not  do  whatever  they  desire  ? '  They  have 
>  power,  and  they  only  do  what  they  think  best,  and  never  what 
bey  desire ;  for  they  never  attain  the  true  object  of  desire,  which 
the  good.  'As  if  you,  Socrates,  would  not  envy  the  possessor 
*  despotic  power,  who  can  imprison,  exile,  kill  any  one  whom  he 
Iieases.'  But  Socrates  replies  that  he  has  no  wish  to  put  any  one 
»  death ;  he  who  kills  another,  even  justly,  is  not  to  be  envied, 
:id  he  who  kills  him  unjustly  is  to  be  pitied ;  it  is  better  to  suffer 
lan  to  do  injustice.  He  does  not  consider  that  going  about  with 
dagger  and  putting  men  out  of  the  way,  or  setting  a  house  on 
re,  is  real  power.  To  this  Polus  assents,  on  the  ground  that 
och  acts  would  be  punished,  but  he  is  still  of  opinion  that  evil- 
berSy  if  they  are  unpunished,  may  be  happy  enough.  He 
nstances  Archelaus,  son  of  Perdiccas,  the  usurper  of  Macedonia. 
lV)es  not  Socrates  think  him  happy?  —  Socrates  would  like  to 
know  more  about  him ;  he  cannot  pronounce  even  the  great  king 
%be  happy,  unless  he  knows  his  mental  and  moral  condition. 
Mas  explains  that  Archelaus  was  a  slave,  being  the  son  of  a 
loman  who  was  the  slave  of  Alcetas,  brother  of  Perdiccas  king 
if  Macedon  —  and  he,  by  every  species  of  crime,  first  murdering 
lii  tmcle  and  cousin  and  then  his  half-brother,  obtained  the 
hDgdom.  This  was  very  wicked,  and  yet  all  the  world,  including 
Socrates,  would  like  to  have  his  place.  Socrates  dismisses  the 
qipeal  to  numbers;  Polus,  if  he  will,  may  summon  all  the  rich 
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men  of  Athens,  Nidat  and  his  brolheii^  Arislocntes,  die  how 
Peridesy  or  any  other  great  fiunilj— this  is  the  kind  of 
which  is  adduced  in  coorts  of  jnstioe,  fHiere  tnttfi  depcodi 
numbers.     But  Socrates  employs  proof  of  anodier  sort| 
appeal  is  to  ope  witness  only^^  that  is  to  say,  the  peisoe 
idiom  heisq»eaking;  him  he  will  convict  out  of  hisowa 
And  he  is  prepared  to  show,  after'^his  manner,  that 
cannot  be  a  wid^ed  man  and  yet  happy. 

The  evil-doer  is  deemed  happy  if  heeacapes,  and 
he  suffns  punishment ;  but  Socrates  thinks  him  less 
he  suffns  than  if  he  escapes.    Pdlusisof  qpinioo  thatsncha 
doz  as  this  hardly  deserves  refutation,  and  is  at  any  rate 
refuted  by  the  fiict    Socrates  has  only  to  compare  the  let  tf 
soooessfol  tyrant  vdio  is  the  envy  of  the  worid,  and  of  die 
who,  having  been  detected  in  a  criminal  attempt  against  te 
is  crucified  or  burnt  to  death.    Sociafees  replies^  diat  if  ttcy 
both  criminal  they  are  both  niisenble^  but  diat  die 
the  more  miserBble  of  the  twow    At  this  Polns  lan^^ 
iHiicfa  kads  Socrates  to  lemaik  that  kui^tier  is  a  new 
refutation.    Pdhisrqpiies,  that  he  is  already  re&ited;  fo  if  h» 
take  die  votes  of  the  oompany»  he  will  find  that  no  one 
Um.    To  this  Socrates  rejoins,  that  he  is  not  a  public 
(referring  to  his  own  conduct  at  the  trial  of  the  generals  after 
battle  of  Arg^nusae)  is  unable  to  take  the  suffrages  of  any 
as  he  had  shown  on  a  recent  occasion  ;  he  can  only  deal  with 
witness  at  a  time,  and  that  is  the  person  with  whom  he  is  arguiafr 
But  he  is  certain  that  in  the  opinion  of  any  man  to  do  is  wont 
than  to  suffer  eviL 

Polus,  though  he  will  not  admit  this,  is  ready  to  acknovled|t 
that  to  do  evil  is  considered  the  more  foul  or  dishonourable  of  ^ 
two.     But  what  is  iaixr  and  what  is  foul ;  whether  the  terms 
applied  to  bodies,  colours,  figures,  laws,  habits,  studies,  must  tkf 
not  be  defined  with  reference  to  pleasure  and   utility? 
assents  to  this  latter  doctrine,  and  is  easily  persuaded  that  dit  J 
fouler  of  two  things  must  exceed  either  in  pain  or  in  hurt.  Bat  Ae-.^ 
doing  cannot  exceed  the  suffering  of  evil  in  pain,  and  thercfaie. 
must  exceed  in  hurt.     Thus  doing  is  proved  by  the  testimony  «C 
Polus  himself  to  be  iR*orse  or  more  hurtful  than  suffering.  \ 

There  remains  the  other  question  :    Is  a  guilty  man  better  of  \ 
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en  he  is  punished  or  when  he  is  unpunished?    Socrates  replies,    Conmt, 
It  what  is  done  justly  is  suffered  justly :  if  the  act  is  just,  the    analysis. 
just;  if  to  punish  is  just,  to  be  punished  is  just,  and  there- 
» and  therefore  beneficent ;  and  the  benefit  is  that  the  soul 
fanproved.     There  are  three  evils  from  which  a  man  may  suffer, 
id  which  affect  him  in  estate,  body,  and  soul ; — these  are,  poverty, 
■ease,  injustice ;  and  the  foulest  of  these  is  injustice,  the  evil  of 
c  soul,  because  that  brings  the  greatest  hurt     And  there  are 
arts  which  heal  these  evils  —  trading,  medicine,  justice— and 
of  these  is  justice.     Happy  is  he  who  has  never  com- 
injustice,  and  happy  in  the  second  degree  he  who  has  been 
by  punishment.    And  therefore  the  criminal  should  himself 
>  t(»  the  judge  as  he  would  to  the  physician,  and  purge  away  his 
Rhetoric  will  enable  him  to  display  his  guilt  in  proper 
y  and  to  sustain  himself  and  others  in  enduring  the  necessary 
aiftlty.     And  similarly  if  a  man  has  an  enemy,  he  will  desire  not 
*  punish  him,  but  that  he  shall  go  unpunished  and  become  worse 
Mi  worse,  taking  care  only  that  he  does  no  injury  to  himself 
bcK  are  at  least  conceivable  uses  of  the  art,  and  no  others  have 
Sen  discovered  by  us. 

Here  Callicles,  who  has  been  listening  in  silent  amazement,  asks 
haeiephon  whether  Socrates  is  in  earnest,  and  on  receiving  the 
liQiance  that  he  is,  proceeds  to  ask  the  same  question  of  Socrates 
nnaeUl  For  if  such  doctrines  are  true,  life  must  have  been  turned 
ffiide  down,  and  aQ  of  us  are  doing  the  opposite  of  what  we  ought 
■  be  doing. 

Socrates  replies  in  a  style  of  playful  irony,  that  before  men  can 
Boderstand  one  another  they  must  have  some  common  feeling. 
Aad  such  a  community  of  feeUng  exists  between  himself  and 
Ciflides,  for  both  of  them  are  lovers,  and  they  have  both  a  pair  of 
bies ;  the  beknred  of  CaOicies  are  the  Athenian  I>emos  and  Demos 
he  son  of  Pyrilanipes ;    the  beloved  of  Socrates  are  Alcibiades 
id  philosophy.     The  peculiarity  of  CalUcles  is  that  he  can  never 
mtradict  his  loves  ;  he  dianges  as  his  I>emos  changes  in  all  his 
anions;    he  watches   the  crvantenance  of  both   his  loves,  and 
peats  their  sentunents,  and  if  any  one  is  surprised  at  his  sayings 
d  doings,  the  cmplaMfion  of  them  is,  that  he  is  not  a  free  agent, 
t  must  always  be  imitating  his  two  loves.     And  this  is  the  ex- 
ination  of  SodatcsE*  pecsfiaritics  also.     He  is  always  repeating 
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wiyU  hk  wSt/tnm^  Phikmpliy,  it  njiog  to  htiiiy  iHiOy 
otiier  lov«y  Alcfliiade%  ii  ever  die  nme;  eter  triie.    Callkleii 
icfote  lier,  or  he  wiO  sever  be  at  vaaSstf  with  hiandf;  oad< 
in  life  k  lur  worse  dual  die  diioofd  of  matted  toiiadi^ 

Callfclet  «iitiiei%  that  Gorgiat  was  overthrown  bectot^  ti  ] 
taidt  in  oompliaiioe  with  pbpofaur  prqfodioe  he 


hit  pupfl  did  not  knowjuttioe  the  rhetorician  nmtt  teach  Mai; 
Point  hat  been  timifaaly  entani^ed,  becante  hit  nodeityMI 
to  admit  that  to  tnflfar  it  niore  hoiioniahle  tiian  to  do  Iflftncioft 
cottom  'fety'  bat  not  by  natore^  tayt  CalKrirt,    And 
alwayt  laying  between  die  two  pointt  of  view,  and  pattiai^i 
the  phice  of  tlie  odier.    In  thit  very  argament,  what  Mm 
meant  hi  a  conventional  tente  hat  been  affirmed  fay  ttntl 
law  of  nature.    For  convention  tayt  that  *ii|)aatioe  it 
abfey' bat  natore  tayt  that '  might  it  right'    Andwetfti 
taming  down  the  nobler  qiiiritt  among  at  to  the  oonvealioadi 
Bat  tometlmet  a  great  man  will  rite  op  and  reattert  hh 
rightly  trampling  nnder  foot  all  oar  foimalaiiet,  and  dwai 
of  natartl  jottice  thinet  forth.    Phidar  tay%  *  Law,  dK  U^^l 
ally  doet  violence  widi  hi|^  hlMid; '  as  it  indeed  proved  If^ 
eaample  of  Henidet»  who  drove  off  die  oaen  of  Geryon  tail 
paid  for  them. 

This  is  the  truth,  Socrates,  as  you  will  be  convinced,  if  youkivt 
philosophy  and  pass  on  to  the  real  business  of  life.  A  little  phi^ 
losophy  is  an  excellent  thing;  too  much  is  the  ruin  of  a  man.  He 
who  has  not  '  passed  his  metaphysics'  before  he  has  grown  up tt^ 
manhood  will  never  know  the  world.  Philosophers  are  ridicokts 
when  they  take  to  politics,  and  I  dare  say  that  politicians  axe 
equally  ridiculous  when  they  take  to  philosophy :  '  Every  man,' a 
Euripides  says,  '  is  fondest  of  that  in  which  he  is  best.'  Philosophy 
is  graceful  in  youth,  like  the  lisp  of  infancy,  and  should  be  cultivated 
as  a  part  of  education ;  but  when  a  grown-up  man  lisps  or  stndiei 
philosophy,  I  should  like  to  beat  him.  None  of  those  over-refined 
natures  ever  come  to  any  good ;  they  avoid  the  busy  haunts  of  men, 
and  skulk  in  comers,  whispering  to  a  few  admiring  youths,  and 
never  giving  utterance  to  any  noble  sentiments. 

For  you,  Socrates,  I  have  a  regard,  and  therefore  I  say  to  yot, 
as  Zethus  says  to  Amphion  in  the  play,  that  you  have  '  a  nobk  soul 
disguised  in  a  puerile  exterior.'    And  I  would  have  you  considei 
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:  danger  which  you  and  other  philosophers  incur.  For  you  Cifrgias. 
«ild  not  know  how  to  defend  yourself  if  any  one  accused  you  in  analysis. 
law-courtf —  there  you  would  stand,  with  gaping  mouth  and  dizzy 
ain,  and  might  be  murdered,  robbed,  boxed  on  the  ears  with 
ipunity.  Take  my  advice,  then,  and  get  a  little  common  sense; 
are  to  others  these  frivoUties ;  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  wealthy 
id  be  wise. 

Socrates  professes  to  have  found  in  Callicles  the  philosopher's 
racbstone ;  and  he  is  certain  that  any  opinion  in  which  they  both 
gree  must  be  the  very  truth.  Callicles  has  all  the  three  qualities 
hich  are  needed  in  a  critic  —  knowledge,  good-will,  frankness; 
vorgias  and  Polus,  although  learned  men,  were  too  modest,  and 
leir  modesty  made  them  contradict  themselves.  But  Callicles  is 
Til-educated;  and  he  is  not  too  modest  to  speak  out  (of  this  he 
as  already  given  prooQy  and  his  good-will  is  shown  both  by  his 
wn  profession  and  by  his  giving  the  same  caution  against  philo- 
ophy  to  Socrates,  which  Socrates  remembers  hearing  him  give 
mg  ago  to  his  own  clique  of  friends.  He  will  pledge  himself  to 
etract  any  error  into  which  he  may  have  fallen,  and  which  Callicles 
nay  point  out.  But  he  would  like  to  know  first  of  all  what  he  and 
Pindar  mean  by  natural  justice.  Do  they  suppose  that  the  rule  of 
justice  is  the  rule  of  the  stronger  or  of  the  better?  *  There  is  no 
lifference.'  Then  are  not  the  many  superior  to  the  one,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  many  better  ?  And  their  opinion  is  that  justice  is 
quality,  and  that  to  do  is  more  dishonourable  than  to  suffer  wrong. 
Lnd  as  they  are  the  superior  or  stronger,  this  opinion  of  theirs 
last  be  in  accordance  with  natural  as  well  as  conventional  justice. 
SVhy  will  you  continue  splitting  words  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  that 
le  superior  is  the  better  ?  *  But  what  do  you  mean  by  the  better  ? 
ell  me  that,  and  please  to  be  a  little  milder  in  your  language,  if 
m  do  not  wish  to  drive  me  away.  *  I  mean  the  worthier,  the 
sen'  You  mean  to  say  that  one  man  of  sense  ought  to  rule 
er  ten  thousand  fools  ?  '  Yes,  that  is  my  meaning.'  Ought  the 
lysician  then  to  have  a  larger  share  of  meats  and  drinks?  or 
e  weaver  to  have  more  coats,  or  the  cobbler  larger  shoes,  or  the 
-mer  more  seed?  *You  are  always  saying  the  same  things, 
crates.'  Yes,  and  on  the  same  subjects  too ;  but  you  are  never 
^ing  the  same  things.  For,  first,  you  defined  the  superior  to  be 
t  stronger,  and  then  the  wiser,  and  now  something  else ;  —  what 
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GorgiM.  do  you  mean  ?  '  I  mean  men  of  political  ability,  who  oaght  li 
Analysis.  govem  and  to  have  more  than  the  governed.'  Than  themsehfol 
*  What  do  you  mean  ? '  1  mean  to  say  that  every  man  is  his 
governor.  '  1  see  that  you  mean  those  dolts,  the  temperate, 
my  doctrine  is,  that  a  man  should  let  his  desires  grow,  and  tate 
the  means  of  satisfying  them.  To  the  many  this  is  impossiU^ 
and  therefore  they  combine  to  prevent  him.  But  if  he  is  a  kii|^ 
and  has  power,  how  base  would  he  be  in  submitting  to  them !  T)i 
invite  the  common  herd  to  be  lord  over  him,  when  he  might  hm 
the  enjoyment  of  all  things !  For  the  truth  is,  Socrates,  Ait 
luxury  and  self-indulgence  are  virtue  and  happiness ;  all  the  let 
is  mere  talk.' 

Socrates  compliments  Callides  on  his  frankness  in  saying  vhit 
other  men  only  think.     According  to  his  view,  those  who  wat 
nothing  are  not  happy.     *  Why,'  says  Callicles,  *  if  they  wew^ 
stones  and  the  dead  would  be  happy.'    Socrates  in  reply  iskd 
into  a  half-serious,  half-comic  vein  of  reflection.     '  Who  knows,'* 
Euripides  says,  '  whether  life  may  not  be  death,  and  death  life?' 
Nay,  there  are  philosophers  who  maintain  that  even  in  life  we  aif 
dead,  and  that  the  body  (ou/mi)  is  the  tomb  {p^iui)  of  the  soul  Ani 
some  ingenious  Sicilian  has  made  an  allegory,  in  which  he  ^epi^ 
sents  fools  as  the  uninitiated,  who  are  supposed  to  be  cairykf 
water  to  a  vessel,  which  is  full  of  holes,  in  .1  similarly  holey  sieve, 
and  this  sieve  is  their  own  soul.     The  idea  is  fanciful,  but  never- 
theless is  a  figure  of  a  truth  which  I  want  to  make  you  acknow- 
ledge, viz.  that  the  life  of  contentment  is  better  than  the  life  of 
indulgence.     Are  you  disposed  to  admit  that  ?     *  Far  otherwise,' 
Then  hear  another  parable.     The  life  of  self-contentment  andself- 
indulgence  may  be  represented  respectively  by  two  men,  who  are 
filling  jars  with  streams  of  wine,  honey,  milk, —  the  jars  of  the  one     I 
are  sound,  and  the  jars  of  the  other  leaky  ;   the  first  fills  his  jars, 
and  has  no  more  trouble  with  them ;  the  second  is  always  filling  \^ 
them,  and  would  suffer  extreme  misery  if  he  desisted.     Are  you 
of  the  same  opinion  still  ?    *  Yes,  Socrates,  and  the  figure  expresses 
what  1  mean.     For  true  pleasure  is  a  perpetual  stream,  flowing  in 
and  flowing  out.     To  be  hungry  and  always  eating,  to  be  thirsty 
and  always  drinking,  and  to  have  all  the  other  desires  and  to 
satisfy  them,  that,  as  1  admit,  is  my  idea  of  happiness.*    And  to  be 
itching  and  always  scratching  ?     ^  I  do  not  deny  that  there  maybe 
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Illness  even  in  that. '  And  to  indulge  unnatural  desires,  if  they  Gortia*. 
e abundantly  satisfied?  Callicles  is  indignant  at  the  introduction  Analysis. 
r  such  topics.  But  he  is  reminded  by  Socrates  that  they  are 
itroducedy  not  by  him,  but  by  the  maintainer  of  the  identity  of 
and  good.  Will  Callicles  still  maintain  this  ?  '  Yes,  for 
sake  of  consistency,  he  will.'  The  answer  does  not  satisfy 
who  fears  that  he  is  losing  his  touchstone.  A  profession 
F  seriousness  on  the  part  of  Callicles  reassures  him,  and  they 
rooeed  with  the  argument.  Pleasure  and  good  are  the  same, 
nl  knowledge  and  courage  are  not  the  same  either  with  pleasure 
r  good,  or  with  one  another.  Socrates  disproves  the  first  of  these 
atements  by  showing  that  two  opposites  cannot  coexist,  but  must 
ttemate  with  one  another — to  be  well  and  ill  together  is  impos- 
Ue.  But  pleasure  and  pain  are  simultaneous,  and  the  cessation 
fthem  is  simultaneous ;  e.  g.  in  the  case  of  drinking  and  thirsting, 
liereas  good  and  evil  are  not  simultaneous,  and  do  not  cease 
multaneously,  and  therefore  pleasure  cannot  be  the  same  as 
ood. 

Callicles  has  already  lost  his  temper,  and  can  only  be  persuaded 
^  go  on  by  the  interposition  of  Gorgias.  Socrates,  having  already 
uaided  against  objections  by  distinguishing  courage  and  know-. 
idge  firom  pleasure  and  good,  proceeds :  —  The  good  are  good  by 
le  presence  of  good,  and  the  bad  are  bad  by  the  presence  of  eviL 
end  the  brave  and  wise  are  good,  and  the  cowardly  and  foolish 
re  bad.  And  he  who  feels  pleasure  is  good,  and  he  who  feels 
Qin  is  bad,  and  both  feel  pleasure  and  pain  in  nearly  the  same 
legree,  and  sometimes  the  bad  man  or  coward  in  a  greater  degree, 
rberefore  the  bad  man  or  coward  is  as  good  as  the  brave  or  may 
*  eren  better. 

Callicles  endeavours  now  to  avert  the  inevitable  absurdity  by 
'firming  that  he  and  all  mankind  admitted  some  pleasures  to  be 
good  and  others  bad.  The  good  are  the  bene6cial,  and  the  bad 
sre  die  hurtful,  and  we  should  choose  the  one  and  avoid  the  other. 
But  thisy  as  Socrates  observes,  is  a  return  to  the  old  doctrine  of 
Umself  and  Polus,  that  all  things  should  be  done  for  the  sake  of 
be  good. 

Callicles  assents  to  this,  and  Socrates,  finding  that  they  are 
greed  in  distinguishing  pleasure  from  good,  returns  to  his  old 
hrision  of  empirical  habits,  or  shams,  or  flatteries,  which  study 
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yUMUm  ottlsTf  «ad  tfie  nti  vUck  we  cionccffDiJ  wtk  the 
inMnls  of  tool  and  bodf.    Dm  CdMcfaii^giee  to  thb 
CaOidci  iriD  agne  to  aaythiBi^  faionkrtlHitlie  mf  fot 
tdic  tt(WBCBt»    Wludi  oC  vbc  aiti  nm  sre  ■ittcriBi? 
piajiiiff  Itttfp-plajfiBCy  dionl  cdUfaUoo^  ^Su^ 
Ciiieiias  tie  aD  eqoallj  ooodenuwd  ontte  gromd  tint 
pfeasareooljr;  and  Maki  tfie  terp-player,  «iw  ««t  die 
Cinoiaii  fidled  even  In  that:   TheatrndynmeofTkiva^r 
npon  pieami^  and  not  npon  uninnwifnfii    Puolif  ia 
ooly  a  riMtorical  addicw  to  a  adaad  andenoa  of 
childfon*    And  uia  oiatoia  aw  vaty  naf  ftoo  apfaaiaig  ^^^ni 
to  what  it  boat;  dwirwqrk  tolunaoair  Ae  aawiaih^ynf 
fvaie  oifldRsn* 

Callides  repHcSp  that  tiiii  k  ooly  live  of  aooM»  of  ttaa 
have  a  feal  regaid  for  dwir  fdbw-dtkena*  Gfantods 
are  two  specks  of  oiatofy  $  the  one  a  nattaiyf 
a  real  refud  for  die  oitkeaa.  BntaterearedM 
whom  yon  find  the  ktter?  Callidea  nAnita  that  Oeve 
lemahitngt  hot  thcve  wen  andi  In  fSb/t  di^  1 
Chnon,  MQtkdes,  and  the  great  Peridea  woe  atiD  aivc 
lepiks  that  none  of  tibeae  wove  tma  aithtij  aHfhig  heMe 
advesthedtttyof  bringhigofderovtofdkofder.  Tlie 
and  true  orator  has  a  settled  design,  mnning  diroagh  hb  fifef 
which  he  conforms  all  his  words  and  actions ;  he  desires  to  i 
plant  justice  and  eradicate  injustice,  to  implant  aU  virtue  aid 
eradicate  all  vice  in  the  minds  of  his  citizens.  He  is  the  physidn 
who  will  not  allow  the  sick  man  to  indulge  his  appetites  wkh  a' 
variety  of  meats  and  drinks,  but  insists  on  his  exercising  sd^' 
restraint.  And  this  is  good  for  the  soul,  and  better  than  thft 
unrestrained  indulgence  which  Callicles  was  recently  approvingi 

Here  Callicles,  who  had  been  with  difficulty  brought  to  ddli 
point,  turns  restive,  and  suggests  that  Socrates  shall  answer  fcil 
own  questions.  'Then,'  says  Socrates,  'one  man  must  do  ht 
two ; '  and  though  he  had  hoped  to  have  given  Callicles  an  'Aia> 
phion '  in  return  for  his  '  Zethus,'  he  is  willing  to  proceed;  at  thft 
same  time,  he  hopes  that  Callicles  will  correct  him,  if  he  klb  into 
error.  He  recapitulates  the  advantages  which  he  has  akead^ 
won:  — 

The  pleasant  is  not  the  same  as  the  good  —  Callidea  and  I  att 
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about  that, —  but  pleasure  is  to  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  GcrgUu. 
Ipe  ffood,  and  the  good  is  that  of  which  the  presence  makes  us  analysis. 
we  and  all  things  good  have  acquired  some  virtue  or  other. 
virtue,  whether  of  body  or  soul,  of  things  or  persons,  is  not 
by  accident,  but  is  due  to  order  and  harmonious  arrange- 
Lt.  And  the  soul  which  has  order  is  better  than  the  soul 
is  without  order,  and  is  therefore  temperate  and  is  there- 
gpod,  and  the  intemperate  is  bad.  And  he  who  is  temperate 
just  and  brave  and  pious,  and  has  attained  the  perfection  of 
and  therefore  of  happiness,  and  the  intemperate  whom 
approve  is  the  opposite  of  all  this  and  is  wretched.  He 
who  would  be  happy  must  pursue  temperance  and  avoid 
atcmperance,  and  if  possible  escape  the  necessity  of  punishment, 
if  he  have  done  wrong  he  must  endure  punishment.  In  this 
states  and  individuals  should  seek  to  attain  harmony,  which, 
die  wise  tell  us,  is  the  bond  of  heaven  and  earth,  of  gods  and 
Callicles  has  never  discovered  the  power  of  geometrical 
proportion  in  both  worlds;  he  would  have  men  aim  at  dispro- 
poftion  and  excess.  But  if  he  be  wrong  in  this,  and  if  self-control 
ii  tiie  true  secret  of  happiness,  then  the  paradox  is  true  that  the  only 
of  rhetoric  is  in  self-accusation,  and  Polus  was  right  in  saying 
to  do  wrong  is  worse  than  to  suffer  wrong,  and  Gorgias  was 
It  in  saying  that  the  rhetorician  must  be  a  just  man.  And  you 
wrong  in  taunting  me  with  my  defenceless  condition,  and  in 
Lg  that  I  might  be  accused  or  put  to  death  or  boxed  on  the 
'cus  with  impunity.  For  I  may  repeat  once  more,  that  to  strike  is 
wone  than  to  be  stricken  —  to  do  than  to  suffer.  What  I  said  then 
k  now  made  id&X.  in  adamantine  bonds.  I  myself  know  not  the 
Ime  nature  of  these  things,  but  I  know  that  no  one  can  deny  my 
words  and  not  be  ridiculous.  To  do  wrong  is  the  greatest  of  evils, 
and  to  suffer  wrong  is  the  next  greatest  evil.  He  who  would 
■void  the  last  must  be  a  ruler,  or  the  friend  of  a  ruler ;  and  to  be 
die  friend  he  must  be  the  equal  of  the  ruler,  and  must  also  re- 
lemble  him.  Under  his  protection  he  will  suffer  no  evil,  but  will 
be  also  do  no  evil  ?  Nay,  will  he  not  rather  do  all  the  evil  which 
lie  can  and  escape  ?  And  in  this  way  the  greatest  of  all  evils  will 
)e£dl  him.  'But  this  imitator  of  the  tyrant/  rejoins  Callicles, 
'wHl  kill  any  one  who  does  not  similarly  imitate  him.'  Socrates 
leplies  that  he  b  not  deaf,  and  that  he  has  heard  that  repeated 
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amqr  tiBMi,  and  am  iM4f  '*S^t  A>t  *  l>*d  man  wili  Idll 
one^    *  Yd,  and  dm  li  the  provoliiig  diinf  .'    Noi  pio-oldngi 
mu  of  MiiH  wko  !•  not  ■todjnng  lie  arts  which  uill 
him  front  daacer;  sod  tfa%  m  yon  aaj,  b  dte  use  of 
oooitt  of  JoMiee.    Bat  how  many  odier  arts  arc  there 
■ve  men  from  death,  and  an  yet  qnite  hsmble  in 
'  teratOM — nA  at  the  ait  of  awhnmhtfc  at  the  art  q(  the 
Don  Dot  the  pilot  do  men  at  feaat  n  nndi  wtT\ice  as  ih< 
dan,  and  yM  far  Ae  voyage  from  Aegina  to  Athens  he 
diarge  mac*  than  two  obol^  and  wben  he  Owtnt^rks  a 
■wumlng  in  hfa  demeaaoarr    The  naaoa  ia  Ui.-it  he  Ij  m 
wfaeUwr  he  hat  done  Ua  patngrwaaygood  in  saving  d 
1  in  iMdy,  and  still  mor 
1  My?    The  eaginoer  too  < 
-m*e  iriiole  diks,  and  yet  yon  de^iae  Um,  and  «• 
aOoir  your  na  to  ntany  Ids  daaghirr,  or  hit  son  to  nMiry 
Bat  iritat  teaaon  b  tlKie  in  tUa?    For  if  virtue  only 
avingoTIifeiWlietiieryoorawB  or  »iiotbei%  you  have 
deiplie  liim  or  aay  practiaer  of  Mviag  arta.    But  is 
toowthiag fflierent  from  Mviag  tad  beiag  mvcd ?    1  wouUi 
yoa  ntlxr  "*""—  iriwdier  yoa  oa^t  not  to  disregard  li 
lifc^  aad  think  only  how  yoa  caa  live  beat,  leaiing  all 
the  will  of  Heaven.    For  you  mtut  not  expect  to  h.in 
either  with  the  Athenian  Demos  or  with  Demos  the  st 
lampes,  unless  you  become  like  them.     What  do  you  s 

'There  is  some  truth  in  what  you  are  saying,  but  1  iooi 
entirely  believe  you." 

That  is  because  you  are  in  love  with  Demos.     But  lei  us  hirt) 
little  more  conveisation.     You  remember  the  two  processes  — * 
which  was  directed  to  pleasure,  the  other  which  was  direcic^  * 
making  men  as  good  as  possible.     And  those  who  have  ih( 
of  (he  city  should  make  the  citizens  as  good  as  possible.    But 
would  undertake  a  public  building,  if  he  had  never  had  i  iradxi  1 
of  the  art  of  building,  and  had  never  constructed  a  building  before? 
or  who  would  undertake  the  duty  of  state- physician,  if  he  bid 
never  cured  either  himself  or  any  one  else  ?     Should  we  not 
examine  him  before  we  entrusted  him  with  the  office  ?    And  a 
Callicles  is  about  to  enter  public  life,  should  we  not  examine  turn? 
Whom  has  he  made  better  ?    For  we  have  already  admitted  thil 
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is  the  statesman's  proper  business.      And  we  must  ask  the    Gorgku. 
question  about  Pericles,  and  Cimon,  and  Miltiades,  and  The-    analysis. 

Whom  did  they  make  better  ?  Nay,  did  not  Pericles 
the  citizens  worse?  For  he  gave  them  pay,  and  at  first  he 
Tery  popular  with  them,  but  at  last  they  condemned  him  to 
Yet  surely  he  would  be  a  bad  tamer  of  animals  who, 
■fing  received  them  gentle,  taught  them  to  kick  and  butt,  and 
\  an  animal ;  and  Pericles  who  had  the  charge  of  man  only 
him  wilder,  and  more  savage  and  unjust,  and  therefore  he 
Mdd  not  have  been  a  good  statesman.  The  same  tale  might 
B  repeated  about  Cimon,  Themistocles,  Miltiades.  But  the 
Murioteer  who  keeps  his  seat  at  first  is  not  thrown  out  when  he 
greater  experience  and  skill.  The  inference  is,  that  the 
of  a  past  age  were  no  better  than  those  of  our  own. 
iiey  may  have  been  cleverer  constructors  of  docks  and  harbours, 
■t  they  did  not  improve  the  character  of  the  citizens.  I  have 
U  you  again  and  again  (and  I  purposely  use  the  same  images) 
lat  the  soul,  like  the  body,  may  be  treated  in  two  ways — there  is 
ic  meaner  and  the  higher  art.  You  seemed  to  understand  what 
said  at  the  time,  but  when  I  ask  you  who  were  the  really  good 
attesmen,  you  answer — as  if  I  asked  you  who  were  the  good 
aineiSy  and  you  answered,  Thearion,  the  baker,  Mithoecus,  the 
■thor  of  the  Sicilian  cookery-book,  Sarambus,  the  vintner.  And 
would  be  affronted  if  I  told  you  that  these  are  a  parcel  of 
who  make  men  fat  only  to  make  them  thin.  And  those 
rhom  they  have  fattened  applaud  them,  instead  of  finding  fault 
rith  them,  and  lay  the  blame  of  their  subsequent  disorders  on 
heir  physicians.  In  this  respect,  Callicles,  you  are  like  them ;  you 
ft|i|^aiid  the  statesmen  of  old,  who  pandered  to  the  vices  of  the 
citizens,  and  filled  the  city  with  docks  and  harbours,  but  neglected 
^ue  and  justice.  And  when  the  fit  of  illness  comes,  the  citizens 
^iHio  in  like  manner  applauded  Themistocles,  Pericles,  and  others, 
tin  lay  hold  of  you  and  my  friend  Alcibiades,  and  you  will  suffer 
tbr  the  misdeeds  of  your  predecessors.  The  old  story  is  always 
keing  repeated  — *  after  all  his  services,  the  ungrateful  city  banbhed 
lim,  or  condemned  him  to  death.'  As  if  the  statesman  should  not 
kife  taught  the  city  better !  He  surely  cannot  blame  the  state  for 
baving  unjustly  used  him,  any  more  than  the  sophist  or  teacher 
find  &ult  with  his  pupils  if  they  cheat  him.     And  the  sophist 
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•ad  ofitor  tie  In  die  mmt  CMe;  altlMNigfa  yoa  admae 
and  dopiae  a^iliiiticy  wlianoui  lopiiirtic  is  leafljr  te  litfMri 
twow    The  tadbar  of  the  arts  takes  waoiefp  hot  te 
virtue  or  politics  takes  no  money,  hecaase  tiiisistlieoal^l 
senrioe  which  makes  thedisGqpledesiroasof  reqaitittghiii 

Socrates  oondodes  bf  finally  aridagy  to  whidi  of  the  taoi 
of  serving  die  state  CaOicies  invites  hhn:— <to  the 
ministeria]  one/  is  the  infennons  rqply.    That  Is  tiie  osi^f 
avoiding  death,  replies  Socrates;  and  he  has  heard  4 
and  would  rather  not  hear  again,  diat  die  bad  ama  wH 
good.    Bat  he  diinks  that  soch  a  fiUe  is  very  Wuif 
him,  beomse  he  remaihs  that  he  is  the  only  person  lAs 
the  tme  art  of  poKtacs^    And  very  prabahly,  as  in  the 
he  described  to  Pola%  he  may  be  the  phyadaa  who  li 
jury  of  children.    He  cannot  say  dmt  he  has' pi«icaiedlht( 
any  {Measure,  and  if  any  one  dmrges  him  with  peipieaiag 
with  reviling  didr  ddei%  he  will  not  be  iMe  to  aadB  AcB^ 
stand  that  he  has  onfy  been  actoated  byadesheivlfcsir; 
And  thereliHe  there  is  no  saying  what  his  firte  may  be.   H 
you  think  that  a  man  who  is  onable  to  hc^bimaeif  iiiiai 
condition?*  Yes,  Callides,  if  he  have  die  trae  adMdf^ 
never  to  have  said  or  done  any  wrong  to  hhnadf  orodwn. 
had  not  this  kind  of  self-help,  I  shoald  be  ashamed;  but  if  T 
for  want  of  your  flattering  rhetoric,  I  shall  die  in  peace.    Ff 
death  is  no  evil,  but  to  go  to  the  world  below  laden  with 
is  the  worst  of  evils.     In  proof  of  which  I  will  tell  you  a  tak:  ^ 

Under  the  rule  of  Cronos,  men  were  judged  on  the  day  of 
death,  and  when  judgment  had  been  given  upon  them  they< 
—  the  good  to  the  islands  of  the  blest,  the  bad  to  the  house  of  to-l 
geance.  But  as  they  were  still  living,  and  had  their  dotbesoaitj 
the  time  when  they  were  being  judged,  there  was  £avouritismtaiA] 
Zeus,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  was  obliged  to  alter  the 
of  procedure,  and  try  them  after  death,  having  first  sent  doss^ 
Prometheus  to  take  away  from  them  the  foreknowledge  of  deaAu 
Minos,  Rhadamanthus,  and  Aeacus  were  appointed  to  be  Ae 
judges ;  Rhadamanthus  for  Asia,  Aeacus  for  Europe,  and  Mian 
was  to  hold  the  court  of  appeal.  Now  death  is  the  separation  oC 
soul  and  body,  but  after  death  soul  and  body  alike  retain  thai 
characteristics ;  the  fat  man,  the  dandy,  the  branded  slave,  aie  al 
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■tinguishable.  Some  prince  or  potentate,  perhaps  even  the  great  Corgias. 
}m%  himself,  appears  before  Rhadamanthus,  and  he  instantly  analysis. 
elects  him,  though  he  knows  not  who  he  is ;  he  sees  the  scars  of 
ajmy  and  iniquity,  and  sends  him  away  to  the  house  of  torment. 
For  there  are  two  classes  of  souls  who  undergo  punishment  — 
he  curable  and  the  incurable.  The  curable  are  those  who  are 
Kaefited  by  their  punishment ;  the  incurable  are  such  as  Arche- 
■By  who  benefit  others  by  becoming  a  warning  to  them.  The 
ttter  class  are  generally  kings  and  potentates;  meaner  persons, 
Mppily  for  themselves,  have  not  the  same  power  of  doing  in- 
itict.  Sisyphus  and  Tityus,  not  Thersites,  are  supposed  by 
iomer  to  be  undergoing  everlasting  punishment.  Not  that  there 
ft  anything  to  prevent  a  great  man  from  being  a  good  one,  as  is 
iMmD  by  the  famous  example  of  Aristeides,  the  son  of  Lysima- 
Iws.  But  to  Rhadamanthus  the  souls  are  only  known  as  good  or 
md%  they  are  stripped  of  their  dignities  and  preferments;  he 
Icspatches  the  bad  to  Tartarus,  labelled  either  as  curable  or  in- 
mable,  and  looks  with  love  and  admiration  on  the  soul  of  some 
list  one,  whom  he  sends  to  the  islands  of  the  blest.  Similar  b 
tie  practice  of  Aeacus;  and  Minos  overlooks  them,  holding  a 
golden  sceptre,  as  Odysseus  in  Homer  saw  him 

'Wielding  a  sceptre  of  gold,  and  giving  laws  to  the  dead.' 

Cy  wish  for  myself  and  my  fellow-men  is,  that  we  may  present 
for  souls  undefiled  to  the  judge  in  that  day ;  my  desire  in  life  is  to 
ke  able  to  meet  death.  And  I  exhort  you,  and  retort  upon  you 
lie  reproach  which  you  cast  upon  me, —  that  you  will  stand  before 
lie  judge,  gaping,  and  with  dizzy  brain,  and  any  one  may  box  you 
on  the  ear,  and  do  you  all  manner  of  evil. 

Perhaps  you  think  that  this  is  an  old  wives'  fable.  But  you, 
^iibo  are  the  three  wisest  men  in  Hellas,  have  nothing  better  to 
tty,  and  no  one  will  ever  show  that  to  do  is  better  than  to  suffer 
cnL  A  man  should  study  to  be,  and  not  merely  to  seem.  If  he 
1  ilbad,  he  should  become  good,  and  avoid  all  flattery,  whether  of 
the  many  or  of  the  few. 

Follow  me,  then ;  and  if  you  are  looked  down  upon,  that  will  do 
jroa  no  harm*  And  when  we  have  practised  virtue,  we  will  betake 
DOiselves  to  politics,  but  not  until  we  are  delivered  from  the 
(bameful  state  of  ignorance  and  uncertainty  in  which  w^  are  at 
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pwicttlL    Ld  m  fcUow  it  tflic  my  of  lirtwc  md  jmiicyy  lod ' 
tfic w>y to whidi  yo«» Caiiiriftj inyifce m;  iirttuitfn^ii 
vorai* 

We  wUl  nour  oontider  fai  order  tooie  of  tte  pffiDcqptl 
tfie  dMJogoe.    Having  refud  (i)  to  tiie  ofe  of  Pklo  md{ 
imiaad  duur«cter  of  hb  writiagi^  we  may  compoie  hin  «i&] 
tdf  and  widi  odier  gfOBl  teadben.  and  lie  may  note  ill 
objectioiis  of  Ui  aides.  -  And  tiien  (a)  caiting  one  eye 
ive  may  cast  anodier  upon  ousdves^  and  eadeafoor  to  dmr^ 
tlie  fiieat  jftnTfiff  wiiidi  he  tfHrlifti  for  aB  time»  stihpfd  tf  j 
accidental  fem  in  wiiidi  tliey  aieenvdoped. 

(t)  In  tiie  Gorgiasy  as  fai  neaily  all  tiie  odier  dialognesof  I 
we  are  made  aware  diat  formal  logic  kas  as  yel  no 
The  old  difficoky  of  framing  a  definition  recuak    The 
analogy  of  tiie  arts  and  die  firtoes  also  cotttinnea.    The 

of  severs!  vorobt  sncn  as  natore^  custom^  tnO  hottoooDUH^  tBsei 
is  noc  deared  up.    The  Sophists  are  still  loondeiing 
^stinction  of  the  real  and  seeming.    Figures  of  speedisiei 
the  basb  of  aigoments.    The  possibility  of  oohoelving  a 
art  or  sdenoe,  whkh  admits  of  application  to  a  paitieitel 
matter,  is  a  difficulty  which  remains  nnsQhed»  and  to 
altogether  ceased  to  haunt  the  world  at  the  present  day  (qi. 
mides,  166  ff.).      The  defect  of  clearness  is  also  apparent  is 
'  Socrates  himself,  unless  we  suppose  him  to  be  practising  on  the 
simplicity  of  his  opponent,  or  rather  perhaps  trying  an  experimat 
in  dialectics.     Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than  the  cootn* 
diction  which  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  in  the  answers  d 
Gorgias  (see  Analysis).      The  advantages  which  he  gains  over 
Polus  are  also  due  to  a  false  antithesis  of  pleasure  and  good,  aai 
to  an  erroneous  assertion  that  an  agent  and  a  patient  may  Ik 
described  by  similar  predicates ;  —  a  mistake  which  Aristotle  paidf 
shares  and  partly  corrects  in  the  Nicomachean  Ethics,  V.  I  4t 
xi.  2.     Traces  of  a  '  robust  sophistry '  are  likewise  discernibk  in 
his  argument  with  Callicles  (pp.  490,  496,  516). 

(2)  Although  Socrates  professes  to  be  convinced  by  leasos 
only,  yet  the  argument  is  often  a  sort  of  dialectical  fiction,  hf 
which  he  conducts  himself  and  others  to  his  own  ideal  of  ^ 
and  action.     And  we  may  sometimes  wish  that  we  could  hafC 
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ggested  answers  to  his  antagonists,  or  pointed  out  to  them  the  Gorgieu. 
which  lay  concealed  under  the  ambiguous  terms  good,  Introduc- 
y  and  the  like.  But  it  would  be  as  useless  to  examine.  '"^"' 
s  arguments  by  the  requirements  of  modern  logic,  as  to  criticise 
Ji  ideal  from  a  merely  utilitarian  point  of  view.  If  we  say  that 
« ideal  is  generally  regarded  as  unattainable,  and  that  mankind 
EH  by  no  means  agree  in  thinking  that  the  criminal  is  happier 
hen  punished  than  when  unpunished,  any  more  than  they 
aald  agree  to  the  stoical  paradox  that  a  man  may  be  happy  on 
C  rack,  Plato  has  already  admitted  that  the  world  is  against 
nu  Neither  does  he  mean  to  say  that  Archelaus  is  tormented 
f  the  stings  of  conscience ;  or  that  the  sensations  of  the  impaled 
iminal  are  more  agreeable  than  those  of  the  tyrant  drowned  in 
zmious  enjoyment.  Neither  is  he  speaking,  as  in  the  Pro- 
jjofas,  of  virtue  as  a  calculation  of  pleasure,  an  opinion  which 
5  afterwards  repudiates  in  the  Phaedo.  What  then  is  his 
caning?  His  meaning  we  shall  be  able  to  illustrate  best  by 
nallel  notions,  which,  whether  justifiable  by  logic  or  not,  have 
ways  existed  among  mankind.  We  must  remind  the  reader 
lal  Socrates  himself  implies  that  he  will  be  understood  or 
spfeciated  by  very  few. 

He  is  speaking  not  of  the  consciousness  of  happiness,  but  of 
le  idea  of  happiness.  When  a  martyr  dies  in  a  good  cause, 
ben  a  soldier  falls  in  battle,  we  do  not  suppose  that  death  or 
oonds  are  without  pain,  or  that  their  physical  suffering  is 
Lvays  compensated  by  a  mental  satisfaction.  Still  we  regard 
lem  as  happy,  and  we  would  a  thousand  times  rather  have  their 
cath  than  a  shameful  life.  Nor  is  this  only  because  we  believe 
bat  they  will  obtain  an  immortality  of  fame,  or  that  they  will 
tiave  crowns  of  glory  in  another  world,  when  their  enemies  and 
persecutors  will  be  proportionably  tormented.  Men  are  found  in 
>  few  instances  to  do  what  is  right,  without  reference  to  public 
^Jpinion  or  to  consequences.  And  we  regard  them  as  happy  on 
^  ground  only,  much  as  Socrates'  friends  in  the  opening  of  the 
Wwedo  are  described  as  regarding  him ;  or  as  was  said  of 
mother,  *they  looked  upon  his  face  as  upon  the  face  of  an  angel.* 
(Ve  are  not  concerned  to  justify  this  idealism  by  the  standard  of 
itility  or  public  opinion,  but  merely  to  point  out  the  existence  of 
och  a  sentiment  in  the  better  part  of  human  nature. 
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The  MwiKMn  of  Plalo  it  fbmded  upon  this  wntmciii 
would  miinfoin  duit  fai  loiiie  tense  or  odier  troth  sod  v^. 
aloiieto  besoni^  aadtiittall  odier  goods  are  ool^ 
means  towaids  tliese.    He  is  tiun^t^  to  have  ened  hi ' 
siderinf  tiie  agent  ooty,  and  making  no  reference  to  tibe 
ness  of  odieiiy  at  afiected  h]r  him**    But  tiie  hi^pinmof 
or  of  mankind,  if  legaided  at  an  end,  itreallf  quite  aiided 
ahnoft  at  paiadoodcid  to  tiie  common  siwlfffitftiiifffflg  m 
conception  of  happiness.     For  tiie  greatest  hi^tpinai  tf 
greatest  nmnher  may  mean  also  tiie  greatest  pain  of  tk^ 
ndoal  which  will  iHrocme  tiie  greatest  pteatore  of  die 
munber.    Ideat  of  atOity,  fike  thote  of  duty  and  ligHa^T 
pothed  to  unpleatant  conteqoenoea.    Nor  can  FIsId  is 
Gorgiat   be   deemed    pordy  tdf^egarding^   i.onaidnim 
Socratet  espresdy  mentions  tiie  duty  of  imparting  fte 
when  discovered  to'  others*    Nor  must  we  Ibrget  that  die 
ethics  whidi  regards  otiiers  is  by  tiie  ancients  merged  ia 
Botii  in  PbUo  and  Aristode.  as  weU  at  in  the  Stoia»Ae 
prindpky  tiioui^  ttking  anotiier  fcrm,  it  really  fer  more 
thiift  to  most  modffnt  fy^fiff  t  ^*f*  ^*t**f**f 

Thie  idealadng  of  tufieriiig  it  one  of  the  concqitlont  wltck 
exercised  the  greatettinlloaice  on  mankind.    Intotiie 
import  of  this,  or  into  the  consideration  of  the  errors  to  wiul 
idea  may  have  given  rise,  we  need  not  now  enter.     All  will  agree 
that  the  ideal  of  the  Divine   Sufferer,  whose  words  the  vorid 
would  not  receive,  the  man  of  sorrows  of  whom  the  Hebrew 
prophets  spoke,  has  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  human  nst, 
It  is  a  similar  picture  of  suffering  goodness  which  Plato  desires 
to  pourtray,  not  without  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  his  masKr 
Socrates.     He  is  convinced  that,  somehow  or  other,  such  an  one 
must  be  happy  in  life  or  after  death.     In  the  Republic,  he  eft- 
deavours  to  show  that  his  happiness  would  be  assured  here  a 
a  well-ordered   state.     But  in   the  actual   condition  of  huD0 
things  the  wise  and  good  are  weak  and  miserable  ;  such  an  ones 
like  a  man  fallen  among  wild  beasts,  exposed  to  every  soit  Qi 
wrong  and  obloquy. 

Plato,  like  other  philosophers,  is  thus  led  on  to  the  condoMt 
that  if '  the  ways  of  God '  to  man  are  to  be  'justified,'  the  hopes  of 
another  life  must  be  included.     If  the  question  could  have  beet 
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to  him,  whether  a  man  dying  in  torments  was  happy  still,  even    Corgitu. 
5  he  suggests  in  the  Apology  (40  C),  'death  be  only  a  long    introduc- 
p,*  we  can  hardly  tell  what  would  have  been  his  answer.       *'''*^*'- 
re  have  been  a  few,  who,  quite  independently  of  rewards  and 
ishments  or  of  posthumous  reputation,  or  any  other  influence 
ublic  opinion,  have  been  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
1  of  others.     It  is  difficult  to  say  how  far  in  such  cases  an 
>nscioas  hope  of  a  future  life,  or  a  general  faith  in  the  victory 
pod  in  the  world,  may  have  supported  the  sufferers.     But  this 
erne  idealism  b  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  Plato. 
supposes  a  day  of  retribution,  in  which  the  good  are  to  be 
irded  and  the  wicked  punished  (522  £).     Though,  as  he  says 
lie  Phaedo,  no  man  of  sense  will  maintain  that  the  details  of 
stories  about  another  world  are  true,  he  will  insist  that  some- 
g  of  the  kind  is  true,  and  will  frame  his  life  with  a  view  to 

unknown  future.  Even  in  the  Republic  he  introduces  a 
re  life  as  an  afterthought,  when  the  superior  happiness  of  the 

has  been  established  on  what  is  thought  to  be  an  immutable 
idation.  At  the  same  time  he  makes  a  point  of  determining 
main  thesis  independently  of  remoter  consequences  (x.  612  A). 
0  Plato's  theory  of  punishment  is  partly  vindictive,  partly 
"ective.  In  the  Gorgias,  as  well  as  in  the  Phaedo  and  Re- 
ilic,  a  few  great  criminals,  chiefly  tyrants,  are  reserved  as 
mples.  But  most  men  have  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
iining  this  pre-eminence  of  evil.  They  are  not  incurable,  and 
ir  punishment  is  intended  for  their  improvement.  They  are  to 
fer  because  they  have  sinned ;  like  sick  men,  they  must  go  to 
\  physician  and  be  healed.  On  this  representation  of  Plato's  the 
deism  has  been  made,  that  the  analogy  of  disease  and  injustice 
partial  only,  and  that  suffering,  instead  of  improving  men,  may 
ire  just  the  opposite  effect. 

Like  the  general  analogy  of  the  arts  and  the  virtues,  the 
ilogy  of  disease  and  injustice,  or  of  medicine  and  justice,  is 
tainly  imperfect.  But  ideas  must  be  given  through  some- 
ig;  the  nature  of  the  mind  which  is  unseen  can  only  be  repre- 
ted  under  figures  derived  from  visible  objects.  If  these 
res  are  suggestive  of  some  new  aspect  under  which  the  mind 
r  be  considered,  we  cannot  find  fault  with  them  for  not  exactly 
ciding  with  the  ideas  represented.      They  partake  of  the 
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Gorgia*.         imperfect  nature  of  language,  and  must  not  be  construed  in  too 
Intkoduc-       strict  a  manner.     That  Plato  sometimes  reasons  from  them  as  i 
TioN.  ^^y  ^Ntt^  not  figures  but  realities,  is  due  to  the  defective  logical 

analysis  of  his  age. 

Nor  does  he  distinguish  between  the  suffering  which  improiei 
and  the  suffering  which  only  punishes  and  deters.     He  applies  to 
the  sphere  of  ethics  a  conception  of  punishment  which  is  reaDjr 
derived  from  criminal  law.     He  does  not  see  that  such  punish- 
ment is  only  negative,  and  supplies  no  principle  of  moral  groitk 
or  development.     He  is  not  far  off  the  higher  notion  of  a 
education  of  man  to  be  begun  in  this  world,  and  to  be  cootinoed 
in  other  stages  of  existence,  which  is  further  developed  in  the 
Republic.     And  Christian  thinkers,  who  have  ventured  out  of  die 
beaten  track  in  their  meditations  on  the  '  last  things,'  have  found 
a  ray  of  light  in  his  writings.     But  he  has  not  explained  bovor 
in  what  way  punishment  is  to  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
mankind.     He  has  not  followed  out  the  principle  which  he  affiins 
in  the  Republic  (ii.  380),  that '  God  is  the  author  of  evil  only  widi  , 
a  view  to    good,'  and    that   'they  were    the  better  for  beiif 
punished.'    Still  his  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  ud 
punishments  may  be  compared  favourably  with  that  perversioB 
of  Christian  doctrine  which  makes  the  everlasting  punishmeotof 
human  beings  depend  on  a  brief  moment  of  time,  or  even  on  the 
accident  of  an  accident.     And  he  has  escaped  the  difficulty  which 
has   often    beset    divines,  respecting    the   future   destiny  of  the 
meaner  sort  of  men  (Thersites  and  the  like),  who  are  neither 
very  good  nor  very  bad,  by  not  counting  them  worthy  of  eternal 
damnation. 

We  do  Plato  violence  in  pressing  his  figures  of  speech  or 
chains  of  argument ;  and  not  less  so  in  asking  questions  which 
were  beyond  the  horizon  of  his  vision,  or  did  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  his  design.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Gorgias  is  not  to 
answer  questions  about  a  future  world,  but  to  place  in  antagonism 
the  true  and  false  life,  and  to  contrast  the  judgments  and  opinions 
of  men  with  judgment  according  to  the  truth.  Plato  maybe 
accused  of  representing  a  superhuman  or  transcendental  virtue m 
the  description  of  the  just  man  in  the  Gorgias,  or  in  the  cx)in- 
panion  portrait  of  the  philosopher  in  the  Theaetetus;  and  at  the 
same   time   may  be   thi)ught  to  be  condemning  a  state  of  the 
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orld  which  always  has  existed  and  always  will  exist  among    Qfrgiat. 
ken.     But  such  ideals  act  powerfully  on  the  imagination  of   Intkoduc- 
oanldnd.     And  such  condemnations  are  not  mere  paradoxes       '"^''' 
A  philosophers,  but  the  natural  rebellion  of  the  higher  sense 
Off  right  in  man    against    the  ordinary  conditions   of  human 
life.    The  greatest  statesmen  have  fallen  very  far  short  of  the 
l^tical  ideal,  and  are  therefore  justly  involved  in  the  general 
condemnation. 

Sabordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  dialogue  are  some  other 
cjoestions,  which  may  be  briefly  considered: — 

a.  The  antithesis  of  good  and  pleasure,  which  as  in  other 
dialogues  is  supposed  to  consist  in  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
one  compared  with  the  transient  and  relative  nature  of  the  other. 
Cood  and  pleasure,  knowledge  and  sense,  truth  and  opinion, 
essence  and  generation,  virtue  and  pleasure,  the  real  and  the 
^parent,  the  infinite  and  finite,  harmony  or  beauty  and  discord, 
dialectic  and  rhetoric  or  poetry,  are  so  many  pairs  of  opposites, 
vhich  in  Plato  easily  pass  into  one  another,  and  are  seldom  kept 
perfectly  distinct     And  we   must  not  forget  that  Plato's  con- 
ception of  pleasure  is  the  Heracleitean  flux  transferred  to  the 
sphere  of  human  conduct.     There  is  some  degree  of  unfairness  in 
opposing  the  principle  of  good,  which  is  objective,  to  the  principle 
of  pleasure,  which  is  subjective.    For  the  assertion  of  the  perma- 
nence  of  good  is  only  based  on  the  assumption  of  its  objective 
diaracter.     Had  Plato  fixed  his  mind,  not  on  the  ideal  nature  of 
S<)<Hi,  but  on   the  subjective   consciousness  of  happiness,  that 
^ould  have  been   found  to  be  as  transient  and  precarious  as 
pleasure. 

b.  The  arts  or  sciences,  when  pursued  without  any  view  to 
^th,  or  the  improvement  of  human  life,  are  called  flatteries. 
They  are  all  alike  dependent  upon  the  opinion  of  mankind,  from 
^^ich  they  are  derived.  To  Plato  the  whole  world  appears  to  be 
5ttnk  in  error,  based  on  self-interest.  To  this  is  opposed  the  one 
'^  man  hardly  professing  to  have  found  truth,  yet  strong  in  the 
^nviction  that  a  virtuous  life  is  the  only  good,  whether  regarded 
*ith  reference  to  this  world  or  to  another.  Statesmen,  Sophists, 
'fcetoricians,  poets,  are  alike  brought  up  for  judgment.  They  are 
the  parodies  of  wise  men,  and  their  arts  are  the  parodies  of  true 
arts  and  sciences.     All  that  they  call  science  is  merely  the  result 
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C0rgiB».        of  that  Study  of  the  tempers  of  the  Great  Beuti  which  he  I 

limoDuc      io  the  Republic. 

c.  Various  other  points  of  contact  natundly  suggest 
between  the  Gorgias  and  other  dialogues,  especially  die 
the  Philebusy  and  the  Ptotagoraa.  There  are  doser 
Uances  both  of  spirit  and  language  in  the  Republic  diaa  k 
other  dialogue,  the  verbal  similarity  tending  to  show- that  tt^j 
were  written  at  the  same  period  of  Platoi's  life.  For  the  BqidMr] 
supplies  that  education  and  training  of  iriiidi  the  Goorgias  i 
the  necessity.  The  theory  of  the  many  weak  combining  sfiMi 
the  few  strong  in  the  formation  of  society  (whidi  is  iudeBd 
partial  truth),  is  similar  in  both  of  them,  and  is  CA[affd  ii:: 
nearly  the  same  language.  The  suflerings  and  fiue  of  die  jut] 
man,  the  powerlessness  of  evil,  and  the  levcml  of  the 
in  another  life,  are  also  points  of  similarity.  The  poets,  lihettir^ 
rhetoricians,  are  condemned  because  they  aim  at  pkasue  o^b 
as  in  the  Republic  they  are  expelled  the  State,  because  thcyi 
imitators,  and  minister  to  die  weaker  side  of  human 
That  poetry  is  akin  to  rhetoric  may  be  compared  with  die 
gous  notion,  which  occurs  in  the  Protagoras^  diat  die 
poets  were  the  Sophists  of  their  day.  In  some  other  reqieclitttl 
Protagoras  rather  offers  a  contrast  than  a  pamlleL  TliedMnder 
of  Protagoras  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Gorgias,  but  die  cod- 
ception  of  happiness  is  different  in  the  two  dialogues;  bdsg 
described  in  the  former,  according  to  the  old  Socratic  notioDi  is 
deferred  or  accumulated  pleasure,  while  in  the  Gorgias,  and  in 
the  Phaedo,  pleasure  and  good  are  distinctly  opposed. 

This  opposition  is  carried  out  from  a  speculative  point  of  ^ 
in  the  Philcbus.    There  neither  pleasure  nor  wisdom  arc  alloftd 
to  be  the  chief  good,  but  pleasure  and  good  are  not  so  compktdy 
opposed  as  in  the  Gorgias.     For  innocent  pleasures,  and  such  n 
have  no  antecedent  pains,  are  allowed  to  rank  in  the  dass  d 
goods.     The  allusion  to  Gorgias*  definition  of  rhetoric  (Philehus, 
58  A,  B ;  cp.  Gorg.  452  D,  E),  as  the  art  of  persuasion,  of  aUaiti 
the  best,  for  to  it  all  things  submit,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of  their 
own  free  will  —  marks  a  close  and  perhaps  designed  connectioii 
between  the  two  dialogues.     In  both  the  ideas  of  measure,  order, 
harmony,  arc  the  connecting  links  between  the  beautiful  and  the 
good. 
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« 
\n  general  spirit  and  character,  that  is,  in  irony  and  antagonism    Gorguu. 

public  opinion,  the  Gorgias  most  nearly  resembles  the  Apology,    Iktroduc- 

ito,  and  portions  of  the  Republic,  and  like  the  Philebus,  though       '^^^^' 

im  another  point  of  view,  may  be  thought  to*  stand  in  the  same 

Ution  to  Plato's  theory  of  morals  which  the  Theaetetus  bears  to 

B  theory  of  knowledge. 

L  A  few  minor  points  still  remain  to  be  summed  up :  ( i )  The 

adiavagant  irony  in  the  reason  which  is  assigned  for  the  pilot's 

Bodest  charge  (p.  512) ;  and  in  the  proposed  use  of  rhetoric  as  an 

■stniment  of  self-condemnation   (p.  480) ;   and   in  the  mighty 

Jwrcr  of  geometrical  equality  in  both  worlds  (p.  508).     (2)  The 

Tference  of  the  mythus  to  the  previous  discussion  should  not  be 

iverlooked:    the  fate  reserved   for   incurable  criminals  such   as 

Aidielaus  (p.  525) ;  the  retaliation  of  the  box  on  the  ears  (p.  527) ; 

^  nakedness  of  the  souls  and  of  the  judges  who  are  stript  of  the 

dothes  or  disguises  which  rhetoric  and  public  opinion  have  hitherto 

srovided  for  them  (p.  523 ;  cp.  Swift|s  notion  that  the  universe  is 

1  suit  of  clothes,  Tale  of  a  Tub,  section  2).     The  fiction  seems  to 

lave  involved  Plato  in  the  necessity  of  supposing  that  the  soul 

"ttained  a  sort  of  corporeal  likeness  after  death  (p.  524).     (3)  The 

ippeal  to  the  authority  of  Homer,  who  says  that  Odysseus  saw 

Minos  in  his  court  *  holding  a  golden  sceptre,*  which  gives  veri- 

Bmilitude  to  the  tale  (p.  526). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  that  Plato  is  playing  *  both 
odes  of  the  game,*  and  that  in  criticising  the  characters  of  Gorgias 
^d  Pplus,  we  are  not  passing  any  judgment  on  historical  indivi- 
duals, but  only  attempting  to  analyze  the  ^  dramatis  pcrsonae  *  as 
^^y  were  conceived  by  him.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
^pon  the  obvious  fact  that  Plato  is  a  dramatic  writer,  whose  real 
Opinions  cannot  always  be  assumed  to  be  those  which  he  puts  into 
^  niouth  of  Socrates,  or  any  other  speaker  who  appears  to  have 
tte  best  of  the  argument ;  or  to  repeat  the  observation  that  he  is 
a  poet  as  well  as  a  philosopher ;  or  to  remark  that  he  is  not  to  be 
fried  by  a  modern  standard,  but  interpreted  with  reference  to  his 
[>lace  in  the  history  of  thought  and  the  opinion  of  his  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  the  Gor- 
jx&  is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  dissent,  or  private  judgment, 
^t  this  mode  of  stating  the  question  is  really  opposed  both  to  the 
writ  of  Plato  and  of  ancient  philosophy  generally.     For  Plato  is 
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not  1  welling  any  abitnct  rigjit  or  dntjr  of  tolaation,  or; 
to  be  derived  from  freedom  of  thou^t ;  indeed,  in  sone 
puts  of  his  writings  (e.  g.  Laws,  x),  lie  has  fririy  hid 
open  to  the  charge  of  intokranoe.    No  specnlatioos  had  m\ 
arisen  respecting  the  'liberty  of  prophesying;  *  and  Fbio hi 
affirming  any  abstract  right  of  this  nature:  bat  he  is 
duty  and  ri^t  of  tlie  one  wise  and  tme  man  to  dissent  finoB 
fclly  and  fiilschood  of  the  many.    At  the  same  time  be 
ledges  the  natnnl  resnlt,  which  he  hardly  seeks  to  ascrty  Atf  I 
who  speaks  the  truth  to  a  multitude,  reganDess  of 
win  probacy  share  the  frte  of  Socrates. 


The  irony  of  Plato  sometimes  veils  from  us  the  heif^tf  i 
ism  to  whidi  he  soais.  When  declaring  truths  which  the 
will  not  receive,  he  puts  on  an  armour  which  cannot  be 
by  them.  The  weapons  of  ridkole  are  taken  out  of  dmr 
and  the  lau^  is  turned  against  themselves.  TbedisgaMi^ 
Socrates  assumes  are  like  the  pamMes  of  the  New  Tc 
the  oracles  of  the  Delphian  God ;  they  half  conceal,  half  remll 
meaning.  The  more  he  is  in  earnest,  the  more  insial 
becomes;  and  he  is  nevermore  in  earnest  or  more  innkdi 
in  the  Gorgias.  He  hardly  troubles  himseif  to  answer 
the  objections  of  Gorgias  and  Polus,  and  therefore  he 
appears  to  be  careless  of  the  ordinary  requirements  of  logic.  Yet 
in  the  highest  sense  he  is  always  logical  and  consistent  with  loB' 
self.  The  form  of  the  argument  may  be  paradoxical ;  tbe  fl^ 
stance  is  an  appeal  to  the  higher  reason.  He  is  uttering  tn^ 
before  they  can  be  understood,  as  in  all  ages  the  words  of  pkilB' 
sophcrs,  when  they  are  first  uttered,  have  found  the  woild  11- 
preparcd  for  them.  A  further  misunderstanding  arises  out  of  the 
wildncss  of  his  humour;  he  is  supposed  not  only  by  Callides,W 
by  the  rest  of  mankind,  to  be  jesting  when  he  is  profiNodl| 
serious.  At  length  he  makes  even  Polus  (p.  468)  in  earKSt 
Finally,  he  droi)s  the  argument,  and  heedless  any  longer  of  ^ 
forms  of  dialectic,  he  loses  himself  in  a  sort  of  triumph,  wluleiK 
the  same  time  he  retaliates  upon  his  adversaries.  From  '^ 
confusion  of  jest  and  earnest,  we  may  now  return  to  the  ided 
truth,  and  draw  out  in  a  simple  form  the  main  theses  of  th 
dialogue. 


Introduc- 
tion. 
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riist  Thesis  : —  Gorgiat. 

It  is  a  greater  evil  to  do  than  to  suffer  injustice. 

Knpare  the  New  Testament  — 

It  is  better  to  suffer  for  well  doing  than  for  evil  doing.'  —  i  Pet.  iii.  17. 

Ld  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  — 

Blessed  are  they  that  are  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake.' —  Matt.  v.  10. 

le  words  of  Socrates  are  more  abstract  than  the  words  of  Christ, 
t  they  equally  imply  that  the  only  real  evil  is  moral  evil.  The 
hteous  may  suffer  or  die,  but  they  have  their  reward ;  and  even 
diey  had  no  reward,  would  be  happier  than  the  wicked.  The 
rldy  represented  by  Polus,  is  ready,  when  they  are  asked,  to 
icnowledge  that  injustice  is  dishonourable,  and  for  their  own 
ces  men  are  willing  to  punish  the  offender  (cp.  Rep.  ii.  360  D). 
It  they  are  not  equally  willing  to  acknowledge  that  injustice,  even 
successful,  is  essentially  evil,  and  has  the  nature  of  disease  and 
ath.  Especially  when  crimes  are  committed  on  the  great  scale 
the  crimes  of  tyrants,  ancient  or  modern  —  after  a  while,  seeing 
Sit  they  cannot  be  undone,  and  have  become  a  part  of  history, 
mkind  are  disposed  to  forgive  them,  not  from  any  magnanimity 
charity,  but  because  their  feelings  are  blunted  by  time,  and  '  to 
rgive  is  convenient  to  them. '  The  tangle  of  good  and  evil  can  no 
Qger  be  unravelled ;  and  although  they  know  that  the  end  cannot 
istify  the  means,  they  feel  also  that  good  has  often  come  out  of  evil, 
ut  Socrates  would  have  us  pass  the  same  judgment  on  the  tyrant 
ow  and  always ;  though  he  is  surrounded  by  his  satellites,  and 
•as  the  applauses  of  Europe  and  Asia  ringing  in  his  ears ;  though 
le  is  the  civilizer  or  liberator  of  half  a  continent,  he  is,  and  always 
^  be,  the  most  miserable  of  men.  The  greatest  consequences 
Dr  good  or  for  evil  cannot  alter,  a  hair's  breadth  the  morality  of 
ctions  which  are  right  or  wrong  in  themselves.  This  is  the 
andard  which  Socrates  holds  up  to  us.  Because  politics,  and 
rrhaps  human  life  generally,  are  of  a  mixed  nature  we  must  not 
low  our  principles  to  sink  to  the  level  of  our  practice. 
And  so  of  private  individuals  —  to  them,  too,  the  world  occasion- 
y  speaks  of  the  consequences  of  their  actions :  —  if  they  are 
rers  of  pleasure,  they  will  ruin  their  health ;  if  they  are  false  or 
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G^rgias.  dishoncst,   they  will  lose   their  character.     But  Socrates  vootfj 

Intkoduo       speak  to  them,  not  of  what  will  be,  but  of  what  is  —  of  the  pn 

consequence  of  lowering  and  degrading  the  soul.     And  all  hiffcffj 
natures,  or  perhaps  all  men  everywhere,  if  they  were  not  temptt^;! 
by  interest  or  passion,  would  agree  with  him  —  they  would  ratkrj 
be  the  victims  than  the  perpetrators  of  an  act  of  treachery  or  tfj 
tyranny.     Reason  tells  them  that  death  comes  sooner  or  later lij 
all,  and  is  not  so  great  an  evil  as  an  unworthy  life,  or  rather,  1 
rightly  regarded,  not  an  evil  at  all,  but  to  a  good  man  the  gicMtj 
good.     For  in  all  of  us  there  are  slumbering  ideals  of  truth  aai' 
right,  which  may  at  any  time  awaken  and  develop  a  nevtt^ 
in  us. 

Second  Thesis :  — 

It  is  better  to  suffer  for  wrong  doing  than  not  to  saier. 

There  might  have  been  a  condition  of  human  life  in  whidi  tk 
penalty  followed  at  once,  and  was  proportioned  to  the  ofiiaiBL 
Moral  evil  would  then  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  physiali 
mankind  would  avoid  vice  as  they  avoid  pain  or  deadt  M 
nature,  with  a  view  of  deepening  and  enlarging  our  charKta^ 
has  for  the  most  part  hidden  from  us  the  consequences  oC  ov 
actions,  and  we  can  only  foresee  them  by  an  effort  of  reflectitt 
To  awaken  in  us  this  habit  of  reflection  is  the  business  of  earff 
education,    which   is  continued  in  maturcr  years  by  observatiofi 
and  experience.     The  spoilt  child  is  in  later  life  said  to  be  ufi- 
fortunate  —  he  had  better  have  suffered  when  he  was  young,  aw 
been  saved  from  suffering  afterwards.     But  is  not  the  sovereign 
equally  unfortunate  whose  education  and  manner  of  life  are  al^^a^^ 
concealing  from  him  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions,  until  al 
length  they  are  revealed  to  him  in  some  terrible  downfall,  whicb 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  caused  not  by  his  own  fault?    Another 
illustration  is  atTorded  by  the  pauper  and  criminal  classes,  who 
scarcely  reflect  at  all,  except  on  the  means  by  which  they  can 
compass  their  immediate  ends.     We  pity  them,  and  make  allow- 
ances for  them ;  but  we  do  not  consider  that  the  same  principle 
applies  to  human  actions  generally.      Not  to  have  been  found  oat 
in  some  dishonesty  or  folly,  regarded  from  a  moral  or  rehgious 
point  of  view,  is  the  greatest  of  misfortunes.     The  success  of  oui 
evil  doings  is  a  proof  that  the  gods  have  ceased  to  strive  with  us 
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1  have  given  us  over  to  ourselves.     There  is  nothing  to  remind    Gorgia*. 
of  our  sins,  and  therefore  nothing  to  correct  them.     Like  our    Introduc- 
rrowSy  they  are  healed  by  time ;  '"®''' 

'While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.' 

he  '  accustomed  irony '  of  Socrates  adds  a  corollary  to  the  argu- 
lent :  — '  Would  you  punish  your  enemy,  you  should  allow  him  to 
icape  unpunished' — this  is  the  true  retaliation.  (Compare  the 
bacure  verse  of  Proverbs,  xxv.  21,  22,  'Therefore  if  thine  enemy 
vnger,  feed  him,'  etc.,  quoted  in  Romans  xii.  20.) 

Men  are  not  in  the  habit  of  dwelling  upon  the  dark  side  of  their 
wn  lives :  they  do  not  easily  see  themselves  as  others  see  them, 
'hey  are  very  kind  and  very  blind  to  their  own  faults;  the 
hetoric  of  self-love  is  always  pleading  with  them  on  their  own 
«half.  Adopting  a  similar  figure  of  speech,  Socrates  would  have 
bem  use  rhetoric,  not  in  defence  but  in  accusation  of  themselves. 
is  they  are  guided  by  feeling  rather  than  by  reason,  to  their 
eelings  the  appeal  must  be  made.  They  must  speak  to  them- 
elves ;  they  must  argue  with  themselves ;  they  must  paint  in 
^uent  words  the  character  of  their  own  evil  deeds.  To  any 
coffering  which  they  have  deserved,  they  must  persuade  them- 
selves to  submit.  Under  the  figure  there  lurks  a  real  thought, 
"rhich,  expressed  in  another  form,  admits  of  an  easy  application  to 
(Hinelves.  For  do  not  we  too  accuse  as  well  as  excuse  our- 
selves? And  we  call  to  our  aid  the  rhetoric  of  prayer  and 
preaching,  which  the  mind  silently  employs  while  the  struggle 
l)etween  the  better  and  the  worse  is  going  on  within  us.  And 
sometimes  we  are  too  hard  upon  ourselves,  because  we  want  to 
restore  the  balance  which  self- love  has  overthrown  or  disturbed ; 
and  then  again  we  may  hear  a  voice  as  of  a  parent  consoling  us. 
fn  religious  diaries  a  sort  of  drama  is  often  enacted  by  the  con- 
icienccs  of  men  *  accusing  or  else  excusing  them. '  For  all  our  life 
ong  we  are  talking  with  ourselves : — What  is  thought  but  speech 
Soph.  263  E)  ?  What  is  feeling  but  rhetoric  ?  And  if  rhetoric  is 
sed  on  one  side  only  we  shall  be  always  in  danger  of  being  de- 
lved. And  so  the  words  of  Socrates,  which  at  first  sounded 
iradoxical,  come  home  to  the  experience  of  all  of  us. 
Third  Thesis:— 

We  do  not  what  we  will,  but  what  we  wish. 
VOL.  II. —  20 


3o6  Wr  lio  ni>l  what  uv  will,  hut  what  we  u-isi. 

Crf^i.  SocmtM  would  leach  iis  a  lesson  which  we  arc  Hov  lo  ium  -ih 

good  intiMitiun«,  and  even  benevolent  actions,  when  they  irc  n 
prompted  hy  uiKlom,  arc  uf  no  value.  We  bcLeve  somciIiiiiE 
b«  for  our  good  which  wv  afterwards  liiid  out  not  to  be  fai  c 
good.  The  consequences  may  be  inevitable,  for  ihej-  may  folli 
an  invariable  Uw,  yet  ihcy  may  often  be  the  vety  opposite  of  >tiil 
is  expected  by  u&.  When  we  increase  pauperism  by  almsgi'iiit: 
when  wc  tie  up  property  without  regard  to  changes  of  drnia- 
stancus ;  when  we  say  hastily  what  we  delibeiately  disappton; 
when  wc  do  in  a  moment  of  passion  what  upon  TeDectm 
regret;  when  from  any  w-ant  of  self-control  we  give  anolhet  ffl 
advantage  over  us  —  wc  are  doing  not  what  we  wjU,  but  vlut  *c 
wish.  All  actions  of  which  the  consequences  are  not  icigbal 
and  foreseen,  arc  of  this  impotent  and  paralytic  sort;  aadltf 
author  of  them  has  'the  least  possible  power"  while  seeming  to 
have  Ihe  greatest.  For  he  is  actually  bringing  about  the  rcroB 
of  what  be  intended.  And  yet  the  book  of  nature  i^  open  id  )i^t 
in  which  be  who  runs  may  read  if  he  will  exercise  ordinary  iIicD' 
tion  ;  every  day  offers  him  experiences  of  bis  own  and  of  otic 
men's  characters,  and  he  passes  them  imhecded  by.  The  am- 
lemplation  of  the  consequences  of  actions,  and  the  ignoraon  ii* 
men  in  regard  to  them,  seems  to  have  led  Socrates  to  his  btaost 
thesis:  — 'Virtue  is  knowledge;'  which  is  not  so  much  an  errotf 
paradox  as  a  half  truth,  seen  first  in  the  twilight  of  ethical  fii^ 
sophy,  but  also  the  half  of  the  truth  which  is  especially  ncedeil  •!> 
the  present  age.  For  as  the  world  has  grown  older  men  ^ 
been  too  apt  to  imagine  a  right  and  wrong  apart  from  coo- 
sequences;  while  a  few,  on  the  other  hand,  have  sought  to  'f*^ 
them  wholly  into  their  consequences.  But  Socrates,  ot  Plawt^' 
him,  neither  divides  nor  identifies  them;  though  the  time  hast"* 
yet  arrived  either  for  utilitarian  or  transcendental  sysiena " 
moral  philosophy,  he  recogniies  the  two  elements  which  wef  " 
lie  at  the  basis  of  morality^. 

1  Compare  Ihe  following :  '  Now.  and  for  us.  it  is  a  time  lo  HcUtiiiB  t* 
to  pndie  knowing;  for  we  have  HtbraiEed  (oo  much  nnd  have  o'en^*' 
doing.  Bui  Ihe  habits  and  discipline  received  from  Hebraism  remoin*""' 
race  an  elemai  possession.  And  as  humomty  is  coniiitulrd,  one  nai9  '»*' 
■s^gn  Ihem  ihc  second  rank  lo  Jay  wichout  being  ready  lo  restore  them  to  * 
'   Sir  William  W.  Hunler,  Preface  lo  Orissa. 
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*ourth  Thesis : —  G^giat. 

To  be  and  not  to  seem  is  the  end  of  life.  Imthoduc- 

TION. 

rhe  Greek  in  the  age  of  Plato  admitted  praise  to  be  one  of  the 
2f  incentives  to  moral  virtue,  and  to  most  men  the  opinion  of 
ir  fellows  is  a  leading  principle  of  action.  Hence  a  certain  ele- 
Qt  of  seeming  enters  into  all  things ;  all  or  almost  all  desire  to 
lear  better  than  they  are,  that  they  may  win  the  esteem  or 
oiration  of  others.  A  man  of  ability  can  easily  feign  the  lan- 
ige  of  piety  or  virtue ;  and  there  is  an  unconscious  as  well  as 
onscious  hypocrisy  which,  according  to  Socrates,  is  the  worst 
the  two.  Again,  there  is  the  sophistry  of  classes  and  pro- 
ions.  There  are  the  different  opinions  about  themselves  and 
:  another  which  prevail  in  different  ranks  of  society.     There  is 

bias  given  to  the  mind  by  the  study  of  one  department  of 
nan  knowledge  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest ;  and  stronger  far 

prejudice  engendered  by  a  pecuniary  or  party  interest  in 
tain  tenets.  There  is  the  sophistry  of  law,  the  sophistry  of 
didne,  the  sophistry  of  politics,  the  sophistry  of  theology.  All 
these  disguises  wear  the  appearance  of  the  truth;  some  of 
m  are  very  ancient,  and  we  do  not  easily  disengage  ourselves 
m  them ;  for  we  have  inherited  them,  and  they  have  become  a 
rt  of  us.  The  sophistry  of  an  ancient  Greek  sophist  is  nothing 
spared  with  the  sophistry  of  a  religious  order,  or  of  a  church  in 
ich  during  many  ages  falsehood  has  been  accumulating,  and 
erything  has  been  said  on  one  side,  and  nothing  on  the  other, 
le  conventions  and  customs  which  we  observe  in  conversation, 
d  the  opposition  of  our  interests  when  we  have  dealings  with 
e  another  (*  the  buyer  saith,  it  is  nought  —  it  is  nought,*  etc.),  are 
«^ys  obscuring  our  sense  of  truth  and  right.  The  sophistry  of 
iman  nature  is  far  more  subtle  than  the  deceit  of  any  one 
^.  Few  persons  speak  freely  from  their  own  natures,  and 
freely  any  one  dares  to  think  for  himself:  most  of  us  im- 
-rceptibly  fall  into  the  opinions  of  those  around  us,  which  we 
*rtly  help  to  make.  A  man  who  would  shake  himself  loose 
om  them,  requires  great  force  of  mind;  he  hardly  knows 
bere  to  begin  in  the  search  after  truth.  On  every  side  he 
met  by  the  world,  which  is  not  an  abstraction  of  theologians, 
t  the  most  real  of  all  things,  being  another  name  for  ourselves 


c^jbM;        when  regarded  c«>Uectivdy  and  tiibjecled  to  tfie  laAanm 


Then  comes  Socrates,  in^iressed  as  no  otiber  man  eicr 
wiUi  the  nnreality  and  untruthftilncm  of  popular  opiniooytdl 
mankind  tiiat  tliey  must  be  and  not  seem.    Howare  dKfti 
At  any  rate  tliey  most  have  tlie  spirit  and  desire  to  be.   tf 
are  ignonmt,  tbey  mwt  adcnoivledge  tbeir  ignorance  to 
if  tbejr  are  consdous  of  doing  evil»  tbey  most  lenrn  to  do  ndll 
tiiey  are  weak,  and  have  nothing  in  them  vfaidi  tlMycH 
themsdves,  ihey  most  acquire  firmnem  and  conslBlency;  if 
are  indifferent,  they  most  begin  to  take  an  inserest  in  the 
questions  whkh  sononnd  tiiem*    They  most  try  to  be  iM 
would  fiun  appear  in  the  eyes  of  their  SeikMMnen.    A 
individiial  cannot  easily  diange  public  opinioQ;  hnthe 
and  innocent,  simple  and  independent;  hie  can  knowi^Hit  he 
and  what  he  does  not  know;  aodtfioaglbnotwldiovtanciii^ 
can  fonn  a  judgment  of  his  own,  at  least  In  enmmon  bsIIbbIi 
his  mo^  secret  actions  he  can  show  die  same  hig^  P^*^ 
Rep.  viiL  554  D)  which  he  shows  when  suppotled  and  wssdni 
paUic  opimon.    And  on  some  fitting  occasion,  on  some 
of  humanity  or  truth  or  right,  even  an  ordinary  man, 
natural  rectitude  of  his  d^oaltlon,  nugr  be  fimnd  to  lake  ip 
against  a  whole  tribe  of  politicians  and  lawyers,  and  be  too  im^ 
for  them. 

Who  is  the  true  and  who  the  false  statesman  ?  — 
The  true  statesman  is  he  who  brings  order  out  of  disorder; 
who  first  organizes  and  then  administers  the  government  of  hs 
own  country ;  and  having  made  a  nation,  seeks  to  recondk  the 
national  interests  with  those  of  Europe  and  of  mankind.    He  0 
not  a  mere  theorist, nor  yet  a  dealer  in  expedients;  the  whole iw 
the  parts  grow  together  in  his  mind  ;  while  the  head  is  conceiTin& 
the  hand  is  executing.     Although  obliged  to  descend  to  tfaewoHoi 
he  is  not  of  the  world.     His  thoughts  are  fixed  not  on  power  or 
riches  or  extension  of  territory,  but  on  an  ideal  state,  in  whidi** 
the  citizens  have  an  equal  chance  of  health  and  life,  and  tlie 
highest  education  is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  moral  aiw 
intellectual  qualities  of  every  individual  are  freely  developed,  and 
'  the  idea  of  good  *  is  the  animating  principle  of  the  whole.   Nfll 
the  attainment  of  freedom  alone,  or  of  order  alone,  but  bow  to 
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eedom   with    order  is   the    problem  which   he   has    to    G<frgitu. 


tatesman  who  places  before  himself  these  lofty  aims  has 
cen  a  task  which  will  call  forth  all  his  powers.  He  must 
limself  before  he  can  control  others ;  he  must  know  man- 
fore  he  can  manage  them.  He  has  no  private  likes  or 
he  does  not  conceal  personal  enmity  under  the  disguise 
.  or  political  principle :  such  meannesses,  into  which  men 
\  fall  unintentionally,  are  absorbed  in  the  consciousness  of 
ion,  and  in  his  love  for  his  country  and  for  mankind.  He 
letimes  ask  himself  what  the  next  generation  will  say  of 
)t  because  he  is  careful  of  posthumous  fame,  but  because 
s  that  the  result  of  his  life  as  a  whole  will  then  be  more 
iged.  He  will  take  time  for  the  execution  of  his  plans ; 
ying  them  on  when  the  mind  of  a  nation  is  unprepared 
I ;  but  like  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  Himself,  working  in 
)inted  time,  for  he  knows  that  human  life,  '  if  not  long  in 
son  with  eternity*  (Rep.  vi.  498  D),  is  sufficient  for  the 
It  of  many  great  purposes.  He  knows,  too,  that  the 
11  be  still  going  on  when  he  is  no  longer  here;  and  he 
letimes,  especially  when  his  powers  are  failing,  think 
other  *  city  of  which  the  pattern  is  in  heaven '  (Rep.  ix. 

dse  politician  is  the  serving-man  of  the  state.  In  order  to 
nen  he  becomes  like  them ;  their  *  minds  are  married  in 
:ion ;  *  they  *  bear  themselves '  like  vulgar  and  tyrannical 

and  he  is  their  obedient  servant.  The  true  politician,  if  he 
lie  men,  must  make  them  like  himself;  he  must  '  educate 
y  *  until  they  cease  to  be  a  party ;  he  must  breathe  into 
le  spirit  which  will  hereafter  give  form  to  their  institu- 
Politics  with  him  are  not  a  mechanism  for  seeming  what  he 
)r  for  carrying  out  the  will  of  the  majority.  Himself  a 
tative  man,  he  is  the  representative  not  of  the  lower  but 
igher  elements  of  the  nation.     There  is  a  better  (as  well  as 

public  opinion  of  which  he  seeks  to  lay  hold ;  as  there  is 
eeper  current  of  human  affairs  in  which  he  is  borne  up 
le  waves  nearer  the  shore  are  threatening  him.  He 
edges  that  he  cannot  take  the  world  by  force  —  two  or  three 
n  the  political  chessboard  are  all  that  he  can  foresee  —  two 


Introduc- 
tion. 


C^tyte;        ordueeweeboriiMMitiisaregimatedlioliininiwiu^Wcn; 
Imtmmo.      Tide  against  a  oomingitniggle.    Bot  lie  loioiia  alto  thai  dMR( 
l^fitimitftHl  princ^iles  of  pfljitica  wlildi  are  ahvMv  leii&ig  ai 

w6ii*odiiK  «i*  a«BiBB8 ""  occcBs  mmmmonuiuii*  dccib*  ooBGHian^ 
racotMfliatiftii  os  ooomctuic  ^sCflBiciiiBB  iBCTCaaail  aacanRF 
citmial enemiaa.    Tliaae are nol'of to-day oryestadqr/Mi 
die  tame  in  an  tiniesy  and  onder  all  fcnnt  of  fnwf  ininc  at 
when  Hie  ttorm  detccndt  and  tfie  imdt  bloir,  Iho^  ke 
not  belbidiand  die  liovr  of  danger,  die  pOot,  not  fike  FlaMi 
tain  in  the  RgpoMic,  hali4)iind  and  deat  bwt  wNh  pendliUlBg^ 
and  quidg  ear,  it  ready  to  take  mmmand  of  tiie  tJiip  and  gtiiB  I 
into  pOft> 

The  fiilte  pditidan  aiki  not  what  it  tme^  iMt  vlMt  it  the< 
ofthewoild— notiHiatitiight,tMiti»iiatitcqpe£ent  tle( 
meaaoret  of  ifhicii  he  af^rovet  ase  die  raeaamca adiidina 
He  haa  no  intention  of  ligliting  an  ttpldll  balde;  he  hMfti 
roadway  of  poUticik  He  it  mtwilUng  to  tnonr  tlie  pciwcaliii 
enmity  whidi  pditical  convictk»a  would  entail  npon  Mm, 
b^lint  wiUi  popolarity,  and  in  fiur  weather  aailt  gtOaaiif  i 
But  nnpopQlarity  toon  fioOowa  lihn*  For  men  eipect  Ihcii  1 
to  be  better  and  wiaer  tfian  tiiemteliet;  to  be  Aefar  gtiin' 
danger,  their  tanooxt  in  eitrendty;  tbeydo  not  really  deitti 
to  obey  all  the  ignorant  impulses  of  the  popular  mind ;  and  if  dxf 
fail  them  in  a  crisis  they  are  disappointed.  Then,  as  Socrates  saj^ 
the  cry  of  ingratitude  is  heard,  which  is  most  unreasonable;  fit 
the  people,  who  have  been  taught  no  better,  have  done  what  might 
be  expected  of  them,  and  their  statesmen  have  received  justice  it 
their  hands. 

The  true  statesman  is  aware  that  he  must  adapt  himself  to  timo 
and  circumstances.     He  must  have  allies  if  he  is  to  fight  agaioA 
the  world ;  he  must  enlighten  public  opinion  ;  he  must  accostflO 
his  followers  to  act  together.   Although  he  is  not  the  mere  ezecnW 
of  the  will  of  the  majority,  he  must  win  over  the  majority  tobia- 
self.    He  is  their  leader  and  not  their  follower,  but  in  order  to  ki^ 
he  must  also  follow.     He  will  neither  exaggerate  nor  undenahK 
the  power  of  a  statesman,  neither  adopting  the  '  laissez  fiure'nff 
the  *  paternal  government  *  principle ;  but  he  will,  whether  he  is 
dealing  with  children  in  politics,  or  with  full-grown  men,  seek  to 
do  for  the  people  what  the  government  can  do  for  them,  and  wlat| 
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3m  imperfect  education  or  deficient  powers  of  combination,  they    G^gUu. 
imiot  do  for  themselves.     He  knows  that  if  he  does  too  much  for    intboduc- 
lem  they  will  do  nothing ;  and  that  if  he  does  nothing  for  them       '"^' 
ley  will  in  some  states  of  society  be  utterly  helpless.    For  the  many 
umot  exist  without  the  few ;  if  the  material  force  of  a  country  is 
om  belowy  wisdom  and  experience  are  from  above.     It  is  not  a 
nan  part  of  human  evils  which  kings  and  governments  make  or 
ire.    The  statesman  is  well  aware  that  a  great  purpose  carried 
It  consistently  during  many  years  will  at  last  be  executed.     He 

playing  for  a  stake  which  may  be  partly  determined  by  some 
xident,  and  therefore  he  will  allow  largely  for  the  unknown 
jcment  of  politics.  But  the  game  being  one  in  which  chance  and 
cill  are  combined,  if  he  plays  long  enough  he  is  certain  of  victory. 
[e  will  not  be  always  consistent,  for  the  world  is  changing ;  and 
lough  he  depends  upon  the  support  of  a  party,  he  will  remember 
lat  he  is  the  minister  of  the  whole.  He  lives  not  for  the  present, 
ut  for  the  future,  and  he  is  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will  be  appre- 
iated  either  now  or  then.  For  he  may  have  the  existing  order  of 
xiety  against  him,  and  may  not  be  remembered  by  a  distant 
osterity. 

There  are  always  discontented  idealists  in  politics  who,  like 
iocrates  in  the  Gorgias,  find  fault  with  all  statesmen  past  as  well 
s  present,  not  excepting  the  greatest  names  of  history.  Mankind 
lave  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they  ought  to  be  better  governed  than 
:hey  are.  Just  as  the  actual  philosopher  falls  short  of  the  one 
^  man,  so  does  the  actual  statesman  fall  short  of  the  ideal.  And 
so  partly  from  vanity  and  egotism,  but  partly  also  from  a  true  sense 
of  the  ^ults  of  eminent  men,  a  temper  of  dissatisfaction  and  criti- 
cism springs  up  among  those  who  are  ready  enough  to  acknow- 
ledge the  inferiority  of  their  own  powers.  No  matter  whether  a 
statesman  makes  high  professions  or  none  at  all  —  they  are 
reduced  sooner  or  later  to  the  same  level.  And  sometimes  the  more 
unscnipulous  man  is  better  esteemed  than  the  more  conscientious, 
because  he  has  not  equally  deceived  expectations.  Such  senti- 
ments may  be  unjust,  but  they  are  widely  spread ;  we  constantly 
find  them  recurring  in  reviews  and  newspapers,  and  still  oftener 
n  private  conversation. 

We  may  further  observe  that  the  art  of  government,  while  in 
3me  respects  tending  to  improve,  has  in  others  a  tendency  to 
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T     T—.-ic    -z^sc-uences  which  Plato  f«»rotells  i 

z^i^ii  rcnssnan,  any  one  who  is  not  actu: 

i  .^z^.sisr.  'xl  'ni^  undertake  from  a  sense  of  dutv  ; 

->*   jkL'iv  :3  &il;  and  even  if  he  succecci 
'  -^--r--   ^'  "Jt  cT^titude  of  his  own  gencnition. 

-«.--.._>.  vnc  :5  not  a  politician  at  all,  tells  us  th 
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...:-.uz  :t'  his  time.     Let  us  illustrate  the 

T  .i-j-iv-n^  them  to  the  history  of  our  ow 

,^-    i.r  -o.^  ±at  not  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  Canning 

T    T^   xlirciins  of  their  time,  but  Locke 

t  ...    x:--r-:=:.  xicardo.     These  during  the  grca 

,  ;    ^^  ^    ..  :.v-c  13  .zconsiderable  space  in  the  eye* 

tiT  T-^4.:r  >!rsons;  nevertheless  they  sowi 

<r*.^  «i.u-i  -^  the  next  generation  have  I 

4  ^.  .     ■.*cr        Herein  is  that  saying  true,  O 

;  -|  .w,TT   --^-s--.      '-Vf  may  imagine  with  Plato  an 

ifk  ...  1    rzuT.-r  ISC  Speculation  are  perfectly  hi 

"T   x«=sBar-.  opposition  between  them. 
:i*.   jt*  L-^  .vmmonly  divorced  —  the  ord 
,;  .  .     .o  'Tnrrf  .T  ix^rcutor  of  the  thoughts  of  oth 

\  ^       :---   :    ::x:  riith  a  new  political  conceptioi 

I.  .         -^^ui'-r  ^aws.  like  the  Italian  stiitesman 

,^^      -s    ■•.^Tu  .r.  which  they  moved.     The 

^    ^       -ct-r-i  vr  political  life;  his  great  ideas 

,^    -     -a  mt-      be  is  a  thousand  miles  away  froi 

^    ...         *  xrtips  the  lives  of  thinkers,  as 

►1    ■      '  .     -.«.     .-r  i2^-  >J?pier  than  the  lives  of  those 
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Itti  them,  and  are  proud  to  be  called  by  their  names.     (Cp.    c^rgiat. 
Iiiicyd.  vi.  16.)  Intkoduo 

Who  is  the  true  poet  ? 

Plato  expels  the  poets  from  his  Republic  because  they  are  allied 
because  they  stimulate  the  emotions ;  because  they  are 
removed  from  the  ideal  truth.     And  in  a  similar  spirit  he 
in  the  Gorgias  that  the  stately  muse  of  tragedy  is  a  votary 

*  pleasure  and  not  of  truth.  In  modern  times  we  almost  ridicule 
le  idea  of  poetry  admitting  of  a  moral.    The  poet  and  the  prophet, 

*  preacher,  in  primitive  antiquity  are  one  and  the  same ;  but  in 
tcr  ages  they  seem  to  fall  apart.  The  great  art  of  novel  writing, 
At  peculiar  creation  of  our  own  and  the  last  century,  which, 
tgether  with  the  sister  art  of  review  writing,  threatens  to  absorb 
1  literature,  has  even  less  of  seriousness  in  her  composition.  Do 
e  not  often  hear  the  novel  writer  censured  for  attempting  to 
Mnrey  a  lesson  to  the  minds  of  his  readers  ? 

Yet  the  true  office  of  a  poet  or  writer  of  fiction  is  not  merely  to 
hre  amusement,  or  to  be  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of  mankind, 
)od  or  bad,  or  even  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
liere  have  been  poets  in  modern  times,  such  as  Goethe  or  Words- 
otth,  who  have  not  forgotten  their  high  vocation  of  teachers ; 
ddthe  two  greatest  of  the  Greek  dramatists  owe  their  sublimity  to 
letr  ethical  character.  The  noblest  truths,  sung  of  in  the  purest 
nd  sweetest  language,  are  still  the  proper  material  of  poetry. 
"he  poet  clothes  them  with  beauty,  and  has  a  power  of  making 
liem  enter  into  the  hearts  and  memories  of  men.  He  has  not  only 
»  speak  of  themes  above  the  level  of  ordinary  life,  but  to  speak  of 
hem  in  a  deeper  and  tenderer  way  than  they  are  ordinarily  felt, 
o  as  to  awaken  the  fe&ling  of  them  in  others.  The  old  he  makes 
foong  again ;  the  familiar  principle  he  invests  with  a  new  dignity ; 
be  finds  a  noble  expression  for  the  common-places  of  morality  and 
politics.  He  uses  the  things  of  sense  so  as  to  indicate  what  is 
beyond;  he  raises  us  through  earth  to  heaven.  He  expresses 
'bat  the  better  part  of  us  would  fain  say,  and  the  half-conscious 
fcding  is  strengthened  by  the  expression.  He  is  his  own  critic, 
fcrthe  spirit  of  poetry  and  of  criticism  are  not  divided  in  him.  His 
mission  is  not  to  disguise  men  from  themselves,  but  to  reveal  to 
diem  their  own  nature,  and  make  them  better  acquainted  with  the 
vorki  around  them.     True  poetry  is  the  remembrance  of  youth, 
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•ords  of  the   happ.i-f-  :z:  v 
.=:  -.noughts  of  mar..  :    j.:  pizi  I 
:  -Jie  future  may  retwrr. :.  i^  rasM 
;.i.=er;  indeed,  we  hzr-.    iz.:*  rt« 
:•=  luman  race  by  a  be:*.::  .s:  j  ae 
-    :--i:ry.     The  reconciliaiicr.  .rr'.-ifrt.ai 
•-•  itill  be  possible.     Neitr.T:  ± '2t.it- 
'.-:-iiod.    For  when  we  subst.r-:r  i  iia 
-i    -  ~^^i<i  nien  in  the  scale  of  e\:?:r-.:t   'iai 
.      .   r-ic  an  ideal,  or  rather  manv  iiri_-  .-seal 
•-isi:20  sermons?     Plato,  like  the  r--:z:s.ii 
.ccc  and  artistic  influences.     Bu:  i-.  isi 
:-.:    I  -.he  noble  purposes  to  which  ir.  rLzyae 

-    ..    it^fn   a   sort   of  plaything,    or.   :r.  rliri 

-•rr    .  scphistry,  or  sham,  in  which,  »r±:;:  cr 

^.    :-  xe:  lends  wings  to  his  fancy  and  eiiia 

.^  '>r.c.  metre.     Such  an  one  seeks  to  gn-Jy  ac 

-    s*.=f>    2tf  has  the  *j/f rWry^i/r^,' or  trick  of  «r.±5. 
^     .    rr  ::,^<r  spirit  of  poetry.     He  has  no  coscerdu 
.  ^-:  :nng order  out  of  disorder  (504  A):  thi:it 
^    — -S'-c  !br  the  souPs  highest  interest  (501  C»:  '.ha 
-.  :  :-:>"  with  a  view  to  'the  improvcir.Lr:   :".' 
Hl-  ministers  to  the  weaker  side  . :"  r.r.:: 
.  :--c5):  he  idealizes  the  sensual:  hes.-.:?-"-" 
.  ..=  :t>t  fashion  :   instead  of  raisin iZ  r.:er. ->:•; 
•-,?  them   back   to  the   'tyranny  of  the  r.r.y 
•  :-    all   his    life   long  a    j;ood    man   ha> 
.    ..  -.r.vi.     And  often,   forgetful  of  measures 

•r:<5  r.ot  thiit  which  is  truest,  but  that  whic:  is 

-   ::  .!'  a  great  and  nobly-executed  subject.,  per'i- 

.^  r.  :--cy  of  a  heated  brain  is  worked  out  v\:ihtr.e 

^    .-.-.:..     He  is  not  the  master  of  his  words,  buth:*- 

-•  •   .>  x-TOwed  from  another  — the  fiided  rcflocionot 

-  ■  •  •:■  ."rT.an  or  Italian  writer,  have  the  belter  of  bin"- 

.      ..r   -.:   iToing   to   banish    the    poets,   how  ci.n  « 

^    -^     ..;'*   -.itter.mces   have   any    healing    or  lifc-:.:i\^"f 

.     .    :..  T  r.»:5  0^  men  ? 

^  x-i.-  '-."■-  cx»nclusion  of  the  whole  matter :  *     Art  ihw 
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t  be  true,  and  politics  must  be  true,  and  the  life  of  man  must  c&rgiat, 
me  and  not  a  seeming  or  sham.  In  all  of  them  order  has  to  iimoDuc- 
trought  out  of  disorder,  truth  out  of  error  and  falsehood.  This  '"°*'- 
bat  we  mean  by  the  greatest  improvement  of  man.  And  so, 
Ing  considered  in  what  way  '  we  can  best  spend  the  appointed 
Sy  we  leave  the  result  with  God'  (512  £).  Plato  does  not  say 
t  God  will  order  all  things  for  the  best  (cp.  Phaedo,  97  C),  but 
indirectly  implies  that  the  evils  of  this  life  will  be  corrected  in 
oHher.  And  as  we  are  very  far  from  the  best  imaginable  world 
piesent,  Plato  here,  as  in  the  Phaedo  and  Republic,  supposes  a 
Bfatoiy  or  place  of  education  for  mankind  in  general,  and  for 
wry  few  a  Tartarus  or  hell.  The  myth  which  terminates  the 
Uogne  is  not  the  revelation,  but  rather,  like  all  similar  descrip- 
BBS,  whether  in  the  Bible  or  Plato,  the  veil  of  another  life.  For 
9  visible  thing  can  reveal  the  invisible.  Of  this  Plato,  unlike 
IBC  commentators  on  Scripture,  is  fully  aware.  Neither  will  he 
Igpiatize  about  the  manner  in  which  we  are  '  born  again '  (Rep. 
.498D).  Only  he  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  ultimate  triumph 
tivih  and  right,  and  declares  that  no  one,  not  even  the  wisest 
tiie  Greeks,  can  affirm  any  other  doctrine  without  being 
liciiloiis. 

There  is  a  further  paradox  of  ethics,  in  which  pleasure  and 
im  are  held  to  be  indifferent,  and  virtue  at  the  time  of  action  and 
ithout  regard  to  consequences  is  happiness.  From  thb  elevation 
r  ciaggeratlon  of  feeling  Plato  seems  to  shrink :  he  leaves  it  to 
K  Stoics  in  a  later  generation  to  maintain  that  when  impaled  or 
athe  rack  the  philosopher  may  be  happy  (cp.  Rep.  ii.  361  ff.). 
t  is  observable  that  in  the  Republic  he  raises  this  question,  but  it 
I  not  really  discussed ;  the  veil  of  the  ideal  state,  the  shadow  of 
aodier  life,  are  allowed  to  descend  upon  it  and  it  passes  out  of 
ifht  The  martyr  or  sufferer  in  the  cause  of  right  or  truth  is 
<^  supposed  to  die  in  raptures,  having  his  eye  fixed  on  a  city 
Httdi  is  in  heaven.  But  if  there  were  no  future,  might  he  not 
ffl  be  happy  in  the  performance  of  an  action  which  was  attended 
ri/  by  a  painful  death?  He  himself  may  be  ready  to  thank  God 
lat  he  was  thought  worthy  to  do  Him  the  least  service,  without 
oidng  for  a  reward  ;  the  joys  of  another  life  may  not  have  been 
esent  to  his  mind  at  all.     Do  we  suppose  that  the  mediaeval 
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i:uiy  present  with  him  t;-;r-,_.  .-; 
.■■)rv:r.ce  him  of  immortaSi:;. :  ''t  .li  j 
■:r:^r  thjn  death.  He  wh-:  Sdr-:-  r; 
Fjri  u  deemed  to  be  a  mon.  i±.i^:.'.  w 
r  V.K.  May  not  ihL-  scnict  c:  C-:.j. 
sKil.  be  in  like  manner  tlic  h:^'-.-r- 
s  Ji  [he  course  of  the  world's  hj::--  - 
ji  :hem  —  have  attained  to  sjci  i  r. ; : 
!  zi  human  soul,  yet  the  idcAl  ;:'  : 
Hid  the  remembrance  of  them  be  ir.  .: 
•  :njy  shed  a  light  on  many  d^rk  p'. 
:  :heology. 
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treats  of  the  immortality,  or  rather  the  eternity  of  the  Gcrguu, 
A-hich  is  included  a  former  as  well  as  a  future  state  of  Introduo 
To  these  may  be  added,  ( i )  the  myth,  or  rather  fable,  "°*'* 
in  the  Statesman  (268-274),  in  which  the  life  of  inno- 
contrasted  with  the  ordinary  life  of  man  and  the 
ness  of  evil :  (2)  the  legend  of  the  Island  of  Atlantis,  an 
r  history,  which  is  a  fragment  only,  commenced  in  the 
(21-26)  and  continued  in  the  Critias:  (3)  the  much  less 
tion  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cretan  colony  which  is  intro- 
the  preface  to  the  Laws  (iii.  702),  but  soon  falls  into  the 
nd :  (4)  the  beautiful  but  rather  artificial  tale  of  Prometheus 
letheus  narrated  in  his  rhetorical  manner  by  Protagoras 
ogue  called  after  him  (320-328) :  (5)  the  speech  at  the  be- 
f  the  Phaedrus  (23 1  -  234),  which  is  a  parody  of  the  orator 
he  rival  speech  of  Socrates  and  the  recantation  of  it  (237- 
3  these  may  be  added  (6)  the  tale  of  the  grasshoppers,  and 
ale  of  Thamus  and  of  Theuth,  both  in  the  Phaedrus 
274-5) :  (8)  the  parable  of  the  Cave  (Rep.  vii.  adinit.)^ 
the  previous  argument  is  recapitulated,  and  the  nature 
;es  of  knowledge  having  been  previously  set  forth  in  the 
ire  represented  in  a  picture :  (9)  the  fiction  of  the  earth- 
1  (Rep.  iii.  414;  cp.  Laws  ii.  664),  in  which  by  the 
n  of  an  old  tradition  Plato  makes  a  new  beginning  for  his 
(10)  the  myth  of  Aristophanes  respecting  the  division  of 
Sym.  189 :  ( 1 1 )  the  parable  of  the  noble  captain,  the  pilot, 
lutinous  sailors  (Rep.  vi.  488),  in  which  is  represented  the 
f  the  better  part  of  the  world,  and  of  the  philosopher,  to 
3f  politicians :  (12)  the  ironical  tale  of  the  pilot  who  plies 
Athens  and  Aegina  charging  only  a  small  payment  for 
en  from  death,  the  reason  being  that  he  is  uncertain 
o  live  or  die  is  better  for  them  (Gorg.  511):  (13)  the  treat- 
freemen  and  citizens  by  physicians  and  of  slaves 
apprentices, —  a  somewhat  laboured  figure  of  speech 
to  illustrate  the  two  different  ways  in  which  the  laws 
nen  (Laws  iv.  720).  There  also  occur  in  Plato  continuous 
some  of  them  extend  over  several  pages,  appearing  and 
ng  at  intervals :  such  as  the  bees  stinging  and  stingless 
and  thieves)  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  the  Republic  (554), 
venerated  in  the  transition  from  timocracy  to  oligarchy : 
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the  sun,  which  is  to  the  visible  world  what  the  idea  of  good  s 
the  intellectual,  in  the  Sixth  Book  of  the  Republic  (30E-9)'  d 
composite  animal,  having  the  form  of  a  man,  but  containing  ind 
a  human  ^kin  a  lion  and  a  many-headed  monster  (Rep.  ■ 
588-9):  the  great  beast  (vi.  493),  i.  e.  the  populace :  uidtbeil 
beast  within  us,  meaning  the  passions  which  are  alwaj-s  tiiUtl 
break  out  (ix.  571) :  the  animated  comparisons  of  the  degndalb 
of  philosophy  by  the  arts  to  the  dishonoured  maiden  (vl  49}-^ 
and  of  the  tyrant  to  the  p3,iTicide,  who  '  beats  his  father,  tuni 
first  taken  away  his  arms'  (viii.  J69] :  the  dog,  who  is  yoUTH' 
philosopher  (ii.  376  B) :  the  grotesque  and  rather  paltr)'  iioagci 
the  argument  wandering  about  without  a  head  (Laws  vi.  7jf 
whiuh  is  repeated,  not  improved,  from  the  Gorgias  (509  D):  fi 
argument  personified  as  veiling  her  face  (Rep,  vi.  503  A),  1 
engaged  in  a  chase  (iv.  427  C),  as  breaking  upon  us  in  a  fin 
second  and  third  wave  (v.  457  C,  472  A,  473  C) :  —  or  these  figo 
of  speech  the  changes  are  rung  many  times  over.  It  is  obsa 
able  that  nearly  all  these  parables  or  continuous  images  are  tm 
in  the  RepubUc;  that  which  occurs  in  the  Thcaetetus  (149  ft 
of  the  midwifery  of  Socrates,  is  perhaps  the  only  exceptino.  1 
make  the  list  complete,  the  mathematical  tigure  of  the  DunlKK 
the  slate  (Rep.  viil.  $46),  or  the  numerical  interval  which  sqaal 
king  from  lyrnnt  (ix.  587-8),  should  not  be  forgotten. 

The  myth  in  the  Gorgias  is  one  of  those  descriptions  of  mott 
life  which,  like  the  Sixth  Aeneid  of  Virgil,  appear  to  oooti 
reminiscences  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  a  vision  of  the  rewaids  n 
punbhments  which  await  good  and  bad  men  afier  death, 
supposes  the  body  to  continue,  and  to  be  in  another  wortdvfc 
it  has  become  in  this.  It  includes  a  Paradiso,  Purgatoiio,  v 
Inferno,  like  the  sbter  myths  of  the  Phaedo  and  the  Reprf* 
The  Inferno  is  reserved  for  great  criminals  only.  The  argBiu 
of  the  dialogue  is  frequently  referred  to,  and  the  meaning  bit) 
through  50  as  rather  to  destroy  the  liveliness  and  conssteocj 
the  picture.  The  structure  of  the  fiction  is  very  slight,  die  d 
point  or  moral  being  that  in  the  judgments  of  another  wofUll 
is  no  possibility  of  concealment:  Zeus  has  taken  from  men 
power  of  foreseeing  death,  and  brings  together  the  sonis  boti 
them  and  their  judges  naked  and  undisguised  at  the  jndga 
seat.     Both  are  exposed  to  view,  stripped  of  the  veils  and  dt 
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cb  might  prevent  them  from  seeing  into  or  being  seen  by  one    Gcrgiax. 

tlicr.  Introduc- 

riic  myth  of  the  Phaedo  is  of  the  same  type,  but  it  is  more  ^*°*'' 
mological,  and  also  more  poetical.  The  beautiful  and  in- 
xoao&  foncy  occurs  to  Plato  that  the  upper  atmosphere  is  an 
gth  and  heaven  in  one,  a  glorified  earth,  fairer  and  purer  than 
lit  in  which  we  dwell.  As  the  fishes  live  in  the  ocean,  mankind 
R  living  in  a  lower  sphere,  out  of  which  they  put  their  heads  for 
imoment  or  two  and  behold  a  world  beyond.  The  earth  which 
|K  inhabit  is  a  sediment  of  the  coarser  particles  which  drop  from 
fte  world  above,  and  is  to  that  heavenly  earth  what  the  desert  and 
ftt  shores  of  the  ocean  are  to  us.  A  part  of  the  myth  consists  of 
iacription  of  the  interior  of  the  earth,  which  gives  the  oppor- 
Inity  of  introducing  several  mythological  names  and  of  providing 
[JKCS  of  torment  for  the  wicked.  There  is  no  clear  distinction  of 
■od  and  body ;  the  spirits  beneath  the  earth  are  spoken  of  as 
Mds  only,  yet  they  retain  a  sort  of  shadowy  form  when  they  cry 
far  mercy  on  the  shores  of  the  lake ;  and  the  philosopher  alone  is 
Mid  to  have  got  rid  of  the  body.  All  the  three  myths  in  Plato 
rtjdi  relate  to  the  world  below  have  a  place  for  repentant 
AmerSy  as  well  as  other  homes  or  places  for  the  very  good  and 
icry  bad.  It  is  a  natural  reflection  which  is  made  by  Plato  else- 
■tee,  that  the  two  extremes  of  human  character  are  rarely  met 
■iAf  and  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  between  them. 
Bcnce  a  place  must  be  found  for  them.  In  the  myth  of  the 
Rnedo  they  are  carried  down  the  river  Acheron  to  the  Ache- 
nsian  lake,  where  they  dwell,  and  are  purified  of  their  evil 
deeds,  and  receive  the  rewards  of  their  good.  There  are  also 
faKoiable  sinners,  who  are  cast  into  Tartarus,  there  to  remain  as 
Ike  penalty  of  atrocious  crimes ;  these  suffer  everlastingly.  And 
tiKie  IS  another  class  of  hardly-curable  sinners  who  are  allowed 
fiom  time  to  time  to  approach  the  shores  of  the  Acherusian  lake, 
*tee  they  cry  to  their  victims  for  mercy ;  which  if  they  obtain 
ftey  come  out  into  the  lake  and  cease  from  their  torments. 

Neither  this,  nor  any  of  the  three  greater  myths  of  Plato,  nor 
periiaps  any  allegory  or  parable  relating  to  the  unseen  world,  is 
cODsistent  with  itself!  The  language  of  philosophy  mingles  with 
Aat  of  mjrthology ;  abstract  ideas  are  transformed  into  persons, 
^gaics  %A  speech  into  reahties.     These  myths  may  be  compared 


wilh  llic  Pilgrim's  Prcigrtss  of  liuny.in.  in  H-lnch  discussiun 
tlwolagr  are  mixed  op  with  the  incktenU  of  tnvd,  and  mj 
iogkslpenoDiveBareawoeiatnl  wiAhunanbei^s:  ttwyaR 
ganiiahed  wiA  mums  and  phnoei  taken  ont  of  HoaB,  aaij 
other  fiagmeats  of  GitA  tnditioB. 

The  myth  of  the  RepobUc  ii  more  labile  and  win  matt 
nsteat  than  either  of  ttie  two  o^eti.  It  has  a  peaK  i 
■imilitude  Ouut  tbfcj  have,  and  ii  fidi  of  toac^ea  which  itol 
expetiencea  of  human  life.  It  w31  be  aaHetd  bjr  aa  anca 
reader  that  the  twdve  dayi  dnring  irtiidi  Er  btj  in  a  tmcei 
he  wai  ilain  coincide  irith  the  time  psMed  bf  dte  qariti  m  i 
[Hlgrimage.  It  isaCBrioaaabaervaih»,iiot  oAranadc^thitl 
men  who  have  lived  in  a  wdl-Bovemed  dty  (AaS  we  aj  I 
religioni  and  icqKCtable  aocietr?)  are  moie.  H^  to  ■ 
mUiaiw  in  their  choice  of  life  than  tboae  who  have  had  ■ 
experience  of  the  world  and  of  eriL  It  is  a  more  CmiHar  ita 
that  we  conatandy  Uame  othen  lAtax  we  have  onfy  ocusdic 
blame;  and  the  phSoot^er  mint  actoowledge,  bowcfcr 
toctantly,  that  dieie  ia  an  dement  of  diance  m  hnman  life  t 
whidi  it  it  aometimea  impoaaible  far  omd  to  cope.  Thiti 
drink  more  ctf  the  waXera  of  Ibrgedvlaen  than  k  good  far  A(t 
a  poetical  deacriptioa  of  a  fiuniSar  tn&.  We  hate  many  d 
known  men  who,  like  Odysseas,  have  wearied  of  ambition 
have  only  desited  rest.  We  should  like  to  know  what  becami 
the  infants  '  dying  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  bom'  (x.  6ij 
but  Plato  only  raises,  without  satisfying,  our  curiosity.  The 
companies  of  souls,  ascending  and  descending  at  either  chaai 
heaven  and  earth,  and  conversing  when  they  come  out  into 
meadow,  ihe  majestic  figures  of  the  judges  sitting  in  heaven, 
voice  heard  by  Ardiaeus,  are  features  of  the  great  allegory  «l 
have  an  indescribable  grandeur  and  power.  The  remark  alit 
made  respecting  the  inconsistency  of  the  two  other  myths  moi 
extended  abo  to  this :  it  is  at  once  an  orrery,  or  model  of 
heavens,  and  a  picture  of  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  three  myths  are  unlike  anything  else  in  Plato.  The 
an  Oriental,  or  rather  an  Egyptian  element  in  them,  and 
have  an  affinity  to  the  mysteries  and  to  the  Orphic  mode 
worship.  To  a  certain  extent  they  arc  un-Greek;  at  any 
there  is  hardly  anything  like  them  in  other  Greek  writings) 
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ppe  a  serious  purpose ;  in  spirit  they  are  mediaeval.    They  are    Gcrgmt. 
Co  what  may  be  termed  the  underground  religion  in  all    Intkoduc- 
and  countries.     They  are  presented  in  the  most  lively  and       "°*** 

manner,  but  they  are  never  insisted  on  as  true ;  it  is  only 
led  that  nothing  better  can  be  said  about  a  future  life.  Plato 
to  make  use  of  them  when  he  has  reached  the  limits  of 
knowledge  ;  or,  to  borrow  an  expression  of  his  own,  when 
is  standing  on  the  outside  of  the  intellectual  world.  They  are 
simple  in  style ;  a  few  touches  bring  the  picture  home  to  the 
and  make  it  present  to  us.  They  have  also  a  kind  of 
rity  gained  by  the  employment  of  sacred  and  familiar 
just  as  mere  frag^ments  of  the  words  of  Scripture,  put 
ler  in  any  form  and  applied  to  any  subject,  have  a  power  of 
l^eir  own.  They  are  a  substitute  for  poetry  and  mythology ;  and 
jbfcy  are  also  a  reform  of  mythology.  The  moral  of  them  may  be 
nmimed  up  in  a  word  or  two :  After  death  the  Judgment ;  and 
'  Aere  is  some  better  thing  remaining  for  the  good  than  for  the 
SfiL' 

All  literature  gathers  into  itself  many  elements  of  the  past :  for 
sanmple,  the  tale  of  the  earth-bom  men  in  the  Republic  appears 
it  first  sight  to  be  an  extravagant  fancy,  but  it  is  restored  to 
^■Qfiriety  when  we  remember  that  it  is  based  on  a  legendary 
adief.  The  art  of  making  stories  of  ghosts  and  apparitions  credible 
■  said  to  consist  in  the  manner  of  telling  them.  The  effect  is 
Buned  by  many  literary  and  conversational  devices,  such  as  the 
EMevious  raising  of  curiosity,  the  mention  of  little  circumstances, 
Bmplicity,  picturesqueness,  the  naturalness  of  the  occasion,  and 
^  like.  This  art  is  possessed  by  Plato  in  a  degree  which  has 
iie¥er  been  equalled. 

The  myth  in  the  Phaedrus  is  even  greater  than  the  myths  which 
bave  been  already  described,  but  is  of  a  different  character.  It 
fcieats  of  a  former  rather  than  of  a  future  life.  It  represents  the 
conflict  of  reason  aided  by  passion  or  righteous  indignation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  the  animal  lusts  and  instincts  on  the  other.  The 
soul  of  man  has  followed  the  company  of  some  god,  and  seen  truth 
in  the  form  of  the  universal  before  it  was  bom  in  this  world.  Our 
present  life  is  the  result  of  the  struggle  which  was  then  carried  on. 
This  world  is  relative  to  a  former  world,  as  it  is  often  projected 
into  a  liiture.    We  ask  the  question.  Where  were  men  before 
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birdi?  as  ive  likerae  eiiq[«ire.  What  wOl  become  of  ^mbb 
death?    The  fat  qqcrtSoo  Is  rnifittnitair  tons» and tihcwim 
tobeaniiattmi;  biitif  weaorvejrtiiewholehaaiaaiaQeyitl 
as  infltieiitial  «id  aa  widdjr  aptead  as  die  other.    Indie 
it  is  leallf  a  figore  of  speedi  hi  wfaldi  the  <  ^ihritnil  ooeibat^ 
life  is  repitiented.    The  mi^jesty  and  power  of  die  itefe 
— eqpedalljrdrwhatmaf  be  called  die  dwme  or  pneoi 
'The  mind  drnmi^  all  her  being  is  immortal') — canoallfl 
dered  verjr  inadeonmidtr  in  another  lanuiiaar 

The  mjrdi  in  die  Statesman  ndates  to  a  faimti  cycie  of  ( 
in  which  men  were  bom  df  die  eardi,  and  bjr  die  retcnal  tf  j 
earth's  motion  had  dieir  fires  lereised  and  were  reataed  Is. : 
andbeanty:  the  dead  came  lo  file^  die  old  grew 
the  middle-aged  yoong;  die  700th  became  n  child,  die 
infimt,  die  infiuitvanidied  into  die  eatdu    Theeonnedionl 
die  reveml  of  the  eardi's  modon  and  die  retenal  of  hanai' 
is  of  courm  reibal  <mly»  yet  FlatD»  fihe  dieologians  in  od«r 
argoesfromdieconsislencyofthetaleloitstnidL   Theaevi 
of  the  world  was  immediately  under  die  fovemment  of 
was  a  Slate  of  innocence  in  whidi  men  had  neither  wmts  Bflc< 
in  which  the  earth  bnmght  iMrth  all  thiagi  90Btaiieovdy,«dl 
was  to  man  what  man  now  is  to  d»  animals.    Theseweremj 
estates,  or  fiunilies,  or  private  possesnons,  mir  any  tin£tioBl' 
the  past,  because  men  were  all  born  out  of  the  earth.     Tbisiswbit 
Plato  calls  the  '  reig^  of  Cronos ; '  and  in  like  manner  he  coaneds 
the  reversal  of  the  earth's  motion  with  some  legend  of  which  be 
himself  was  probably  the  inventor. 

The  question  is  then  asked,  under  which  of  these  two  cydesof 
existence  was  man  the  happier, —  under  that  of  Cronos,  whidivn 
a  state  of  innocence,  or  that  of  Zeus,  which  is  our  ordinary  lite? 
For  a  while  Plato  balances  the  two  sides  of  the  serious  controvosy, 
which  he  has  suggested  in  a  figure.     The  answer  depends  oa 
another  question :  What  use  did  the  children  of  Cronos  makeoC 
their  time  ?    They  had  boundless  leisure  and  the  faculty  of  dis^ 
coursing,  not  only  with  one  another,  but  with  the  animals.    Did 
they  employ  these  advantages  with  a  view  to  philosophy,  gathenfif 
from  every  nature  some  addition  to  their  store  of  knowledge?  or, 
Did  they  pass  their  time  in  eating  and  drinking  and  telling  stocks 
to  one  another  and  to  the  beasts?  —  in  either  case  there  would  be  do 
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iculty  in  answering.     But  then,  as  Plato  rather  mischievously    Gcrgias, 

b,  '  Nobody  knows  what  they  did,'  and  therefore  the  doubt  must    iktroduc- 

nain  undetermined.  ^*°''* 

To  the  first  there  succeeds  a  second  epoch.      After  another 

tnral  convulsion,  in  which  the  order  of  the  world  and  of  human 

\  is  once  more  reversed,  God  withdraws  his  guiding  hand,  and 

in  is  left  to  the  government  of  himself.     The  world  begins  again, 

d  arts  and  laws  are  slowly  and  painfully  invented.     A  secular 

e  succeeds  to  a  theocratical.     In  this  fanciful  tale  Plato  has 

Dppedy  or  almost  dropped,  the  garb  of  mythology.     He  suggests 

veral  curious  and  important  thoughts,  such  as  the  possibility  of  a 

tie  of  innocence,  the  existence  of  a  world  without  traditions,  and 

e  difference  between  human  and  divine  government.     He  has 

10  carried  a  step  further  his  speculations  concerning  the  abolition 

the  fiimily  and  of  property,  which  he  supposes  to  have  no  place 

long  the  children  of  Cronos  any  more  than  in  the  ideal  state. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Plato  and  of  his  age  to  pass  from  the 
istract  to  the  concrete,  from  poetry  to  reality.  Language  is  the 
pression  of  the  seen,  and  also  of  the  unseen,  and  moves  in  a 
gion  between  them.  A  great  writer  knows  how  to  strike  both 
ese  chords,  sometimes  remaining  within  the  sphere  of  the  visible, 
id  then  again  comprehending  a  wider  range  and  soaring  to  the 
tstiact  and  universal.  Even  in  the  same  sentence  he  may  employ 
oth  modes  of  speech  not  improperly  or  inharmoniously.  It  is 
seless  to  criticise  the  broken  metaphors  of  Plato,  if  the  effect  of 
tie  whole  is  to  create  a  picture  not  such  as  can  be  painted  on 
anvas,  but  which  is  full  of  life  and  meaning  to  the  reader.  A 
poem  may  be  contained  in  a  word  or  two,  which  may  call  up  not 
one  but  many  latent  images ;  or  half  reveal  to  us  by  a  sudden  flash 
^  thoughts  of  many  hearts.  Often  the  rapid  transition  from  one 
ttage  to  another  is  pleasing  to  us :  on  the  other  hand,  any  single 
iigare  of  speech  if  too  often  repeated,  or  worked  out  too  much  at 
fajgth,  becomes  prosy  and  monotonous.  In  theology  and  philo- 
wphy  we  necessarily  include  both  *  the  moral  law  within  and  the 
tarty  heaven  above,*  and  pass  from  one  to  the  other  (cp.  for 
samples  Psalm  xviii.  1-25,  xix.  1-9,  etc.).  Whether  such  a  use 
r  language  is  puerile  or  noble  depends  upon  the  genius  of  the 
ritcr  or  speaker,  and  the  familiarity  of  the  associations  employed. 
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la  Oe  HfAt  and  paahki  cf  Pklo  Oe  eMe  aiid  gnoe  of  ( 
mUm  ii  wit  fof fottca  s  thcj  mpc  ipolMf  not  wiiueii  w0td%  i 
wUchaie  laid  to  »  Mtiag  ■aJicnce,  md  sowctt  told  ttatve 
wmn  lluui  liilfiMlhfid  to  hclhiii  diem  (q>.  Phaedms  374). 
ia  ooBfCfMlloA  loo^  tta  iliflGfaiig  inuift  or  figure  of  tptfrh  is 
ipfoiaeBy  bal  ii  q«iel^€«Hf|it  iqp^  and  aDaded  to  agam 
«i  it  aoaid  adD  be  ia  oar  ova  day  la  a  genial  and  syai| 
aecirty*    TIm  deaci^rtioaa  of  Plato  bate  a  greater  life  and 
than  ii  to  be  Ibaad  la  any  SMideni  viiliag;    Huaisdaeio 
ana  ■a^iBa^*    naio  oui  cai  wnn  woioi  jor  at 
1;  to  biat  Oqr  are  Indeed  'nme  piaatk  tban  vax'|Biepkj 
faL  58S  D).    We  are  fai  tte  baUt  ef  oppoaing  apeedi  and  viidi 
poetry  and  praae.    Bat  be  baa  diioovered  a  nee  of  kngaafe 
wmcB  laey  are  aapeo}  waaji  gifoi  a  aiung  o^reaaKin  to  nej 
Mgiwat  Uythi}  and  la  wbltb  dbe  traka  ef  oomteay  and  ttie 
annoaei  oauy  no  are  aoc  eeenoeaeo* 
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GORGIAS. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

CAlucles.  Socrates.  Chaerbphon. 

gorgias.  polus. 

? 

^-  Scene  : —  The  house  of  Callicles. 


CaUicUs,  The  wise  man,  as  the  proverb  says,  is  late  for  a  on-gUu. 

but  not  for  a  feast.  Socratks, 

Socrates,  And  are  we  late  for  a  feast?  Callicles, 

Cal.  Yes,  and  a  delightful  feast ;  for  Gorgias  has  just  been 
exhibiting  to  us  many  fine  things. 

Soc.  It  is  not  my  fault,  Callicles ;  our  friend  Chaerephon 
is  to  blame ;  for  he  would  keep  us  loitering  in  the  Agora. 

Chturfphan,  Never    mind,    Socrates;    the    misfortune   of 
nrhich  I  have  been  the  cause  I  will  also  repair ;  for  Gorgias 
a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  will  make  him  give  the  exhibition 

either  now,  or,  if  you  prefer,  at  some  other  time. 
Cai.  What  is  the  matter,  Chaerephon  —  does  Socrates  want 
to  hear  Gorgias? 

Chaer,  Yes,  that  was  our  intention  in  coming. 
Cal.  Come  into  my  house,  then;   for  Gorgias  is  sta3ring 
inrith  me,  and  he  shall  exhibit  to  you. 

Soc.  Very  good,  Callicles ;  but  will  he  answer  our  ques- 
tions? for  I  want  to  hear  from  him  what  is  the  nature  of  his 
art,  and  what  it  is  which  he  professes  and  teaches ;  he  may, 
as  you  [Chaerephon]  suggest,  defer  the  exhibition  to  some 
odier  time. 

Col,  There  is  nothing  like  asking  him,  Socrates;  and  in- 
deed to  answer  questions  is  a  part  of  his  exhibition,  for  he 
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SOCTATM, 


totakeibt 
phwoT 


The  question 
Lh  ajtked, 
•What  is 
Gorgias?' 


was  saying  only  just  now»  dial:  any  <me  in  my  home 
pot  any  quesdcm  to  him,  and  that  lie  would  answer. 

Sec.  How  foftonatel  wiB  yon  ask  him,  Oiacrephoo — ? 

Ckaer.  What  shall  I  ask  him? 

Sec.  Ask  him  who  he  is. 

Cheer.  What  do  yon  mean? 

Sec.  I  mean  such  a  question  as  would  didt  from  him.  ill 
had  been  a  maker  of  shoes^  die  answer  that  he  is  a 
Do  yon  nndeistand? 

Cheer.  I  widentand,  and  wiB  ask  him:  Tdl  me, 
is  oor  friend  CaOides  ri^^t  in  saying  that  ]roa  andertabe 
answer  any  qiiesd<ms  iriiich  you  are  asked? 

Gergias.  Quite  ri|^  ChaerqAon:  I  was  saying  as 
only  just  now ;  and  I  may  add,  Aat  many  years  have 
since  any  one  has  asked  me  a  new  one. 

Cheer.  Then  you  must  be  very  ready,  Goigias. 

Ger.  Of  that,  Chaerefdion,  you  can  make  iriaL 

fiflus.  Yes,  indeed,  and  if  you  Eke,  CSmerephofi,  yon 
make  trial  of  me  too,  for  I  think  that  CkxgiaSi  who  has 
talking  a  kmg  time,'is  tired. 

Cheer.  And  do  you,  Pdnii  Aink  diat  yoa-  ean 
better  than  Gorgias? 

Jhl.  What  does  that  matter  if  I  answer  wdl  enouf^ 
you? 

Chaer,  Not  at  all: — and  you  shall  answer  if  you  like. 

Fbi,  Ask:— 

Chaer,  My  question  is  this :  If  Gorgias  had  the  skill  of  his 
brother  Herodicus,  what  ought  we  to  call  him?  Ought  he 
not  to  have  the  name  which  is  given  to  his  brother? 

Pol.  Certainly. 

Chaer,  Then  we  should  be  right  in  calling  him  a  {Ay- 
sician  ? 

PbL  Yes. 

Chaer,  And  if  he  had  the  skill  of  Aristophon  the  son  of 
Aglaophon,  or  of  his  brother  Polygnotus,  what  ought  we  to 
call  him? 

BoL  Clearly,  a  painter. 

Chaer.  But  now  what  shall  we  call  him  —  what  is  the  art  in 
which  he  is  skilled? 

PoL  0  Chaerephon,  there  are  many  arts  among  mankind 
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are  experimental,  and  have  their  origin  in  experience,  Gorgias. 

lor  experience  makes  the  days  of  men  to  proceed  according  Socrates, 

art,  and  inexperience  according  to  chance,  and  different  ^^g^*' 

ns  in  different  ways  are  proficient  in  different  arts,  and 

best  persons  in  the  best  arts.     And  our  friend  Gorgias  is  Answer:— 

of  the  best,  and  the  art  in  which  he  is  a  proficient  is  the  onc^liTuic 

best  profi- 

Sac.  Polus  has  been  taught  how  to  make  a  capital  speech,  noWest  an.* 

but  he  is  not  fulfilling  the  promise  which  he  made 
Chaerephon. 

Gar.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Sac.  I  mean  that  he  has  not  exactly  answered  the  question 
vbich  he  was  asked. 

Gar,  Then  why  not  ask  him  yourself? 
Sac.   But  I  would  much  rather  ask  you,  if  you  are  disposed 
to  answer:  for  I  see,  from  the  few  words  which  Polus  has 
uttered,  that  he  has  attended  more  to  the  art  which  is  called 
than  to  dialectic. 
Jhl.   What  makes  you  say  so,  Socrates? 

Sac.   Because,   Polus,  when  Chaerephon  asked  you  what  This  u  no 
the  art  which  Gorgias  knows,  you  praised  it  as  if  you  *°*^*'- 
answering  some  one  who  found  fault  with  it,  but  you 
never  said  what  the  art  was. 

Jhl.  Why,  did  I  not  say  that  it  was  the  noblest  of  arts? 
Sac.  Yes,  indeed,  but  that  was  no  answer  to  the  question : 
lobody  asked  what  was  the  quality,  but  what  was  the  nature, 
if  the  art,  and  by  what  name  we  were  to  describe  Gorgias. 
\rkci  I  would  still  beg  you  briefly  and  clearly,  as  you 
xiswered  Chaerephon  when  he  asked  you  at  first,  to  say 
rliat  tliis  art  is,  and  what  we  ought  to  call  Gorgias:  Or 
^theTy  Gorgias,  let  me  turn  to  you,  and  ask  the  same  ques- 

on, what  are  we  to  call  you,  and  what  is  the  art  which  you 

rofess? 
Gc^f^-    Rhetoric,  Socrates,  is  my  art.  Better:— 

Sac.    Then  I  am  to  call  you  a  rhetorician  ?  A^toriciL* 

Got'.    Yes,  Socrates,  and  a  good  one  too,  if  you  would  call  and  a  tcachet 
le     that    which,    in    Homeric    language,  'I   boast  myself  °^**^"<^ 

>  be-» 
Sac.    I  should  wish  to  do  so. 
Gcn^'   Then  pray  do. 
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And  rhetoric 
is  concerned 
with  div 
course. 


TXr  admirmbk  tnviiy  of  Gcrgms, 

Spc.  And  a^  we  to  My  that  yon  are  able  to  aab 
men  riietoridans? 

G^r.  Yes»  that  is  eancdy  wbat  I  prafaH  to  makelha^i 
only  at  Athena^  but  in  all  places. 

SpCn  And  w31  you  oontinne  to  ask  and  answer 
Gocgias»as  we  are  at  present  doingp  andresenre  fori 
occasion  the  longer  mode  of  speech  whidi  Fohis  was 
ing?    Will  you  keep  yoor  promise^  and  answer  AaAf^ 
questions  which  are  asked  of  yon? 

G0r.  Some  answen^  Socrates,  are  of  neoesaiiy  knger; 
I  win  do  my  best  to  make  diem  as  short  as  pcasibk; 
part  of  my  profession  js  that  I  can  be  as  short  as  aajost^ 

Sac.  That  is  what  is  wanted,  Gorgias;  exhibit  Aei 
method  now,  and  the  longer  one  at  some  otfier  time. 

Gpt.  Wdly  I  win;   and  you  win  certainly  say,  dat; 
never  heard  a  man  nse  fewer  words. 

Sac.  Very  good  then;  as  yon  profess  to  be  a 
and  a  maker  of  ihetoridans*  let  nie  mA  yon,  widi 
rhetoric  concerned:  I  mi^t  ask  with  what  is  wcawagi 
cemed,  and  yon  would  reply  (woold  yon  not?),  vib 
making  of  garments? 

Got,  Yes. 

S(?c,  And   mtisic  is  concerned  with  the  compositioa 
melodies? 

Gor.  It  is.  1 

So^-,  By  Her^,  Gorgias,  I  admire  the  surpassing  brevity  of; 
your  answers. 

Gor,  Yes,  Socrates,  I  do  think  myself  good  at  that. 

Soc.  I  am  glad  to  hear  it ;  answer  me  in  like  manner  abort 
rhetoric :  with  what  is  rhetoric  concerned? 

Gor.  With  discourse. 

Sor.  What  sort  of  discourse,  Gorgias? — such  discourses 
would  teach  the  sick  under  what  treatment  they  might  ge 
well? 

Gor.  No. 

Soc.  Then  rhetoric  does  not  treat  of  all  kinds  of  di 
course? 

Gor.  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  And  yet  rhetoric  makes  men  able  to  speak? 

Gor.  Yes. 
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iif.  And  to  understand  that  about  which  they  speak?  Gorgias. 

ri^.   Of  course.  Socratbs, 

\k.  But  does  not  the  art  of  medicine,  which  we  were  just  ^*^*^s- 

'  mentioning,  also  make  men  able  to  understand  and 

ik  about  the  sick? 

'for.  Certainly. 

Sv.  Then  medicine  also  treats  of  discourse? 

rCTm    Yes. 

\k.  Of  discourse  concerning  diseases? 

'kr.  Just  so. 

'0c,  And  does  not  gymnastic  also  treat  of  discourse  con- 

Ling  the  good  or  evil  condition  of  the  body  ? 

r^.  Very  true. 

*cc.  And  the  same,  Gorgias,  is  true  of  the  other  arts: — all  Butsoareaii 

lem  treat  of  discourse  concerning  the  subjects  with  which  **  °*"  "^ 

•  severally  have  to  do. 

Vr.  Qearly. 

br.  Then  why,  if  you  call  rhetoric  the  art  which  treats  of 

otuse,  and  all  the  other  arts  treat  of  discourse,  do  you 

call  them  arts  of  rhetoric  ? 

W*.  Because,  Socrates,  the  knowledge  of  the  other  arts 

only  to  do  with  some  sort  of  external  action,  as  of  the 

1;  but  there  is  no  such  action  of  the  hand  in  rhetoric 

Ji  works  and  takes  effect  only  through  the  medium  of 

ouTse.     And  therefore  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  rhe- 

:  treats  of  discourse. 

wf.  I  am  not  siu^e  whether  I  entirely  understand  you,  but 

se  say  I  shall  soon  know  better ;  please  to  answer  me  a 

ition: — you  would  allow  that  there  are  arts? 

"kr.  Yes. 

Ser.  As  to  the  arts  generally,  they  are  for  the  most  part 

oerned  with  doing,  and  require  little  or  no  speaking ;  in 

idng,  and  statuary,  and  many  other  arts,  the  work  may 

reed  in  silence;  and  of  such  arts  I  suppose  you  would 

that  they  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  rhetoric. 

5ir.  You  perfectly  conceive  my  meaning,  Socrates. 

K.  But  there  are  other  arts  which  work  wholly  through   ^""  '"^ 

nedium  of  language,  and  require  either  no  action  or  very  rhetoric 


for  example,  the  arts  of  arithmetic,  of  calculation,  of  *f '<»"«*  *° 

*      '  ^  '  that  class  of 

letry,  and  of  playing  draughts ;  in  some  of  these  speech  arts  which 
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\h  pretty  nearly  co-cxtcmive  with  action,  but  imMJot 
the  verbal  element  is  greater  —  they  dqiend  wfatfiyea 
for  [lieir  eflicdcy  and  power :  and  I  take  ywtr  naa 
be  that  rhetoric  i&  an  art  of  this  latter  sort? 

Gor.  Exactly. 

Sv.  And  yet  I  do  not  believe  that  you  really  mean 
any  of  these  arts  rhetoric ;  although  the  precise  cipi 
which  you  used  was,  that  rhetoric  is  an  art  whidi  war 
taltcs  effect  only  through  the  medium  of  discouffic:  > 
adi'eraary  who  wished  to  be  captions  might  say,  'A 
Gorgias,  you  call  arithmetic  rhetoric'  But  1  do  ai« 
that  you  really  call  arithmetic  rhetoric  any  more  iha 
metiy  would  be  to  called  b]r|nL 

Gw.  Yoo  u«  quite  ri{^  Socntef,  in  ]k>v<¥Pk)w 

my  mf  wing 

Sec.  WeD,  then,  let  me  ntyw  have  die  leM  fAmjvm 
•eetng  thu  ifaetoric  ia  one  o(  tfaoM  nrta  tMA.  mtb 
by  the  uae  of  msdi,  and  tbereaie  other  utanAidi  i 
words,  tdl  me  what  ta  ttal  qoali^  in  woda  widi  vdn 
toiic  ia  coDcemed: — $«qq>aM  that  a  penon  aaha  me 
some  of  the  aita  which  I  waa  mataa^stg  Jnat  w;  hi 
■ay,  'Socrates,  what  ii  aridiiiietic7 '  lad  I  durid  r 
him,  as  you  replied  to  me,  that  aridimetic  is  one  of  thi 
which  take  effect  through  words.  And  then  he  wou. 
ceed  to  ask:  'Words  about  what?'  and  I  should 
Words  about  odd  and  even  numbers,  and  how  many  lli 
of  each.  And  if  he  asked  again :  '  What  is  the  art  of  i 
tion  ?  '  I  should  say.  That  also  is  one  of  the  aits  w 
concerned  wholly  with  words.  And  if  he  further  said 
cemed  with  what?'  I  should  say,  like  the  clerks 
assembly,  '  as  aforesaid  '  of  arithmetic,  but  with  a  dill 
the  difference  being  that  the  art  of  calculation  consic 
only  the  quantities  of  odd  and  even  numbers,  but  al 
numerical  relations  to  themselves  and  to  one  anothei 
suppose,  again,  I  were  to  say  that  astronomy  is  only  v 
he  would  ask,  '  Words  about  what,  Socrates?  '  and  1 
answer,  that  astronomy  tells  us  about  the  motionf 
stars  and  sun  and  moon,  and  their  relative  swiftness. 

Gor.  You  would  be  quite  right,  Socrates. 

Soe.  And  now  let  us  have  from  you,  Gorgias,  t 
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3Ut  rhetoric:  which  you  would  admit  (would  you  not?)  to  Gcrgias, 

one  of  those  arts  which  act  always  and  fulfil  all  their  Socrates, 

Is  through  the  medium  of  words?  Gokgias. 

t^ar.    True.  Rhetoric  has 

to  do  with 

•Sv.  Words  which   do   what?   I    should   ask.      To   what  words:  about 

iss  of  things  do  the  words  which  rhetoric  uses  relate  ?  ^d  beTt  o? 

€^cr.  To  the   greatest,  Socrates,  and  the  best  of  human  human  things 


Soc.  That  again,  Gorgias,  is  ambiguous ;  I  am  still  in  the 
rk:  for  which  are  the  greatest  and  best  of  human  things? 
lare  say  that  you  have  heard  men  singing  at  feasts  the  old 
inking  song,  in  which  the  singers  enumerate  the  goods  of 
?,  first  health,  beauty  next,  thirdly,  as  the  writer  of  the 
ng  says,  wealth  honestly  obtained. 
Gor,  Yes,  I  know  the  song;  but  what  is  your  drift? 
Sec,  I  mean  to  say,  that  the  producers  of  those  things  But  which 
lich  the  author  of  the  song  praises,  that  is  to  say,  the  a'^*^^*-^- 
ysician,  the  trainer,  the  money-maker,  will  at  once  come 
you,  and  first  the  physician  will  say:  'O  Socrates, 
>rgias  is  deceiving  you,  for  my  art  is  concerned  with  the 
eatest  good  of  men  and  not  his.*  And  when  I  ask.  Who 
e  you?  he  will  reply,  '  I  am  a  physician.'  What  do  you 
can?  I  shall  say.  Do  you  mean  that  your  art  produces 
le  greatest  good?  'Certainly,'  he  will  answer,  'for  is  not 
calth  the  greatest  good?  What  greater  good  can  men 
ave,  Socrates?'  And  after  him  the  trainer  will  come  and 
ay,  *I  too,  Socrates,  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if  Gorgias 
can  show  more  good  of  his  art  than  I  can  show  of  mine.' 
To  him  again  I  shall  say.  Who  are  you,  honest  friend,  and 
^t  is  your  business?  '  I  am  a  trainer,'  he  will  reply,  *and 
ttj  business  is  to  make  men  beautiful  and  strong  in  body.' 
When  I  have  done  with  the  trainer,  there  arrives  the 
Bioney-maker,  and  he,  as  I  expect,  will  utterly  despise  them 
lO.  'Consider,  Socrates,'  he  will  say,  'whether  Gorgias  or 
ny  one  else  can  produce  any  greater  good  than  wealth.* 
Fell,  you  and  I  say  to  him,  and  are  you  a  creator  of 
ealth?  'Yes,'  he  replies.  And  who  are  you?  'A  money- 
aker.'  And  do  you  consider  wealth  to  be  the  greatest 
\oi^  of  man?  '  Of  course,'  will  be  his  reply.  And  we 
aD  rejoin:  Yes;  but  our  friend  Gorgias  contends  that  his 
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art  produces  a  greater  good  than  yours.  And  then 
be  sure  to  go  on  and  ask,  'What  good?  Let  G 
answer.'  Now  I  want  you,  Gorgias,  to  imagine  tlu 
(juestion  is  asked  of  you  by  them  and  by  me ;  W\iai  i 
which,  as  you  say,  is  the  greatest  good  of  man,  and  of 
you  are  the  creator?     Answer  us. 

Gar.  That  good,  Socrates,  which  is  truly  the  gn 
being  that  which  gives  to  men  freedom  in  their  own  p« 
and  to  individuals  the  power  of  ruling  over  others  io 
several  states. 

Av.  And  what  would  you  consider  this  to  be? 

Gar.  \Vhat  is  there  greater  than  the  word  which 
suades  llic  judges  in  (he  courts,  or  the  senators  i 
council,  or  the  citizens  in  the  assembly,  or  at  any 
political  raecling? — if  you  have  the  power  of  utterin 
word,  you  will  have  the  physician  your  slave,  and  the  t 
your  slave,  and  the  moncy-maltcr  of  whom  you  talk  » 
found  to  gather  ireasurca,  not  for  himself,  but  for  yoi 
arc  able  to  apeak  and  to  persuade  the  multitude. 

Soe.  Now  1  think,  Gorgias,  that  you  have  veiy  aec; 
explained  what  you  conceive  to  be  the  art  of  rhetoric 
you  mean  to  say,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  rhetoric 
artifJcer  of  persua.sirin,  having  this  and  no  other  bu 
and  that  this  is  her  crown  and  end.  Do  you  kno' 
other  effect  of  rhetoric  over  and  above  that  of  pro 
persuasion  ? 

Gor.  No:  the  definition  seems  to  me  very  fair,  Soc 
for  persuasion  is  the  chief  end  of  rhetoric. 

Soc.  Then  hear  me,  Gorgias,  i<x  I  am  quite  sure  i 
there  ever  was  a  man  who  entered  on  the  discusskn 
matter  from  a  pure  love  of  knowing  the  truth,  I  an 
a  one,  and  I  should  say  the  same  of  yotL 

Gor.  What  is  coming,  Socrates? 

Soc.  I  will  tell  you :  I  am  very  well  aware  that  1 
know  what,  according  19  you,  is  the  exact  nature,  01 
are  the  topics  of  that  persuasion  of  which  you  spea 
which  is  given  by  rhetoric  \  although  I  have  a  su 
about  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And  I  am  going  to 
what  is  this  power  of  persuasion  which  b  given  by  r1 
and  about  what?     But  why,  if  I  have  a  su^ickm,  di 
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1  of  telling  you?     Not  for  your  sake,  but  in  order  that   Gcrgias. 

rgument    may  proceed  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  Socrates, 

to  set   forth  the  truth.     And  I  would  have  you  observe,  ^«^'^^ 

L  axn  right  in  asking  this  further  question :   If  I  asked, 

it    sort    of   a  painter  is  Zeuxis?'  and  you  said,  *The 

er  of  figures,'  should  I  not  be  right  in  asking,  *What 

of  figures,  and  where  do  you  find  them? ' 

7r.   Certainly. 

V.  And    the  reason    for  asking    this    second   question 

Id  be,  that  there  are  other  painters  besides,  who  paint 

y  other  figures? 

\9r.  True. 

&if.  But  if  there  had  been  no  one  but  Zeuxis  who  painted 

m,  then  you  would  have  answered  very  well? 

Gpt.  Quite  so. 

:&f.  Now  I  want  to  know  about  rhetoric  in  the  same  way ;   But  so  b 

i^ii  rhetoric  the  only  art  which  brings  persuasion,  or  do  1^^^*^  ** 

Iff  arts  have  the  same  effect?     I  mean  to  say  —  Does  he 

ho  teaches  anything  persuade  men  of  that  which  he  teaches 

root? 

(kr.  He  persuades,  Socrates, —  there  can  be  no  mistake 

NNit  that. 

&r.  Again,  if  we  take  the  arts  of  which  we  were  just  now 

eaking: — do  not  arithmetic  and  the  arithmeticians  teach  us 

5  properties  of  nimiber? 

Gcr,  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  therefore  persuade  us  of  them? 

Got,  Yes. 

Sac,  Then  arithmetic  as  well  as  rhetoric  is  an  artificer  of 

rsnasion? 

Gin".  Clearly. 

Soc,  And  if  any  one  asks  us  what  sort  of  persuasion,  and 

rat  what, —  we  shall  answer,  persuasion  which  teaches  the 

mtity  of  odd  and  even ;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  show  that 

the  other  arts  of  which  we  were  just  now  speaking  are 

ficeis  of  persuasion,  and  of  what  sort,  and  about  what. 

'iar.  Very  true. 

lac.  Then  rhetoric  is  not  the  only  artificer  of  persuasion? 

ten-.  True. 

4K.  Seeing,  then,  that  not  only  rhetoric  works  by  per- 
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snatkm,  but  that  other  arts  do  die  same,  as  k  Ae  a 
die  paintCTy^  a  questioii  has  arisen  which  is  a  voy  £ur 
Of  what  peisoa»(Mi  » ifaetoric  the  artificer,  and  aboiit^ 
<— is  not  that  a  fair  way  of  pnttiog  the  questioB? 
ferfNiorie  Gcr.  I  think  so. 

Soc.  Then^  if  you  approve  die  qaesdon,  Gogiss,  «| 
die  answer?  . 

Got.  I  answer,  Socrates,  that  rhetoric  is  die  sit  oi 
fa^qwBti    gQ^gioQ  JQ  courts  of  kw  and  other  assemblies^  as  I m| 
now  saying,  and  about  the  just  and  unjost. 

Soc.  And  that,  Gofgias,  was  what  I  was  saqpectisg  | 
.  yoor  notion ;  yet  I  would  not  have  yon  wonder  if  bffl|| 
I  am  found  repeating  a  seeming^  pbun  quesdoo;  €arl 
not  in  Ofder  to  cdbfnte  yon,  but  as  I  was  sayiog  All 
argoment  may  proceed  coosecitivdy,  and  that  we  sm^ 
get  die  habit  of  anticq[Mitmg  and  suspecting  die  aesil 
one  anodier's  woids;  I  would  have  jroii  deydk^pe yoo^ 
views  in  yonr  own  way,  vdiatever  may  be  yonr  Iq^potel 

Gcr.  I  think  that  yon  are  quite  rig^  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  let  me  raise  anodier  quettkm ;  there  ii 
a  diing  as  '  having  learned '? 

Gor.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  there  is  also  'havmg  believed'? 

Gor,  Yes. 
Knowledge  Soc.  And  is   thc   'having  learned*  the  same  as  'h 

and  belief  are    belicved/  aild  are  learning  and  belief  the  same  things? 

not  the  same 

things:  for  Gor.  In  my  judgment,  Socrates,  they  are  not  the  sam< 

f^uTbTr^f^h  *       ^^'  ^"^^  y^^  judgment  is  right,  as  you  may  ascerta 
not  a  false        this   Way: — If   a  person   were   to    say   to  you,  *Is  t 
knowledge.       Gorgias,  a  false  belief  as  well  as  a  true?  ' — you  would  i 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  there  is. 
Gor,  Yes. 

Soc,  Well,  but  is  there  a  false  knowledge  as  well 
true? 

Gor,  No. 

Soc,  No,  indeed;  and  this  again  proves  that  knon 
and  belief  differ. 
Gor.  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  yet  those  who  have  learned   as  well  as 
who  have  believed  are  persuaded? 


^: 
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Just   so.  C^rgias. 

.  Shall   we  then  assume  two  sorts  of  persuasion, —  one  sotrmfs. 

is  the  source  of  belief  without  knowledge,  as  the  other  ^'^^^''^ 
knowledge? 
By  all  means. 

And  which  sort  of  persuasion  does  rhetoric  create  in 
of  law  and  other  assemblies  about  the  just  and  unjust, 
of  persuasion  which  gives  belief  without  knowledge, 
which  gives  knowledge? 
Clearly,  Socrates,  that  which  only  gives  belief. 
Then  rhetoric,  as  would  appear,  is  the  artificer  of  a  And  rhetoric 
ion   which  creates  belief  about  the  just  and  unjust,  ^^1^^,^ 
no  instruction  about  them?  belief,  but 

True.  rZ^'l 

instruction. 

And  the  rhetorician  does  not  instruct  the  courts  of 

[QT  other  assemblies  about  things  just  and  unjust,  but  he 

belief  about  them;  for  no  one  can  be  supposed  to 

such  a  vast  multitude  about  such  high  matters  in  a 

time? 

Certainly  not. 

Come,  then,  and  let  us  see  what  we  really  mean  about  Neither  u  the 
for  I  do  not  know  what  my  own  meaning  is  as  yet.  '*>««>".<:»*» 

•^  o  /  token  into 

the  assembly  meets  to  elect  a  physician  or  a  .ship-  counsel  when 
or  any  other  craftsman,  will  the  rhetorician  be  taken  *"y*"»8  *»^ 

■^  '  to  be  done. 

counsel?     Surely  not.     For  at  every  election  he  ought 

be  chosen  who  is  most  skilled ;  and,  again,  when  walls 

to  be  built  or  harbours  or  docks  to  be  constructed,  not 

ihetorician  but  the  master  workman  will  advise ;  or  when 

have  to  be  chosen  and  an  order  of  battle  arranged, 

position  taken,  then  the  military  will  advise  and  not  the 

ricians:  what  do  you  say,  Gorgias?     Since  you  profess 

be  a  rhetorician  and  a  maker  of  rhetoricians,  I  cannot  do 

than  learn  the  nature  of  your  art  from  you.     And  here 

me  assure  you  that  I  have  your  interest  in  view  as  well 

my  own.     For  likely  enough  some  one  or  other  of  the 

ig  men  present  might  desire  to  become  your  pupil,  and  in 

I  see  some,  and  a  good  many  too,  who  have  this  wish, 

they  would  be  too  modest  to  question  you.     And  there- 

when  you  are  interrogated  by  me,  I  would  have  you 

le    that  you  are  interrogated  by  them.     '  What  Ls  the 
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me  of  cofmng  to  you,  Goigias? '  diqr  wiB  say-— *abiMt 
win  yon  fetch  nt  to  adyfae  die  itate? — aboot  tte  jal^ 
un ji»t  onl^y  or  abtat  tiioee  odier  Aingi  «Im>  ulidi 
has  jusfc  mentioned?  *    How  wiD  yoa  anewor  dMB? 
^  C^.  I  like  yonr  way  of  teading  aa  ooi,  Socmtai^  aad 

^tfT'ifTii    <sndeaYOiir  to  reveal  to  yoa  die  idiole  natme  of 

Yoa  must  have  heard,  I  think,  that  tlie  dodEt  and  A»^ 
of  die  Athenians  and  die  j^anof  die  haiboar  wen 
in  accordance  widi  die  coonsds,  pailiy  of 
pardy  of  Perides,  and  not  at  die  soggesdoQ  of  die 
.    Soc.  Soch  is  die  tradition,  Goigias,  aboot 
and  I  myself  heard  die  qieech  of  Peiides  wImb  he 
OS  aboot  the  middle  wall 

Gm".  And  you  wiD  observe,  Socrates,  diat  wiwBa 
has  to  be  given  in  soch  mattca  die  ttirtwririsiii  aia^ 
advisers;  they  are  die  men  who  win  their  poiBt 

Soc.  I  had  that  in  my  admiring  mind,  Gotfjm, 
asked  what  is  die  natore  <tf  ifaelorie,  which  ahnqfs 
to  me,  when  I  k)ok  at  die  matter  in  dus  way,  to  be  ai 
of  greatness. 

Got,  a  marvd,  indeed,  Socrates,  if  yoa  oaly  fcsBv 

ihetoric  comprdiends  and  holds  ondcr  her  wmej 

inferior  arts.     Let  me  offer  you  a  striking  eximple 

On  several  occasions  I  have  been  with  my  brother  H< 

or  some   other  physician   to  see  one  of  his  patioits, 

would   not  allow   the   physician  to  give  him  medidDC, 

apply  the  knife  or  hot  iron  to  him ;  and  I  have 

him  to  do  for  me  what  he  would  not  do  for  the  ph] 

The  riietori.     just  by  the  use  of  rhetoric.     And  I  say  that  if  a 

t^d^i^  and  a  physician  were  to  go  to  any  city,  and  had  there 

man  of  any       argue  in  the  Ecclesia  or  any  other  assembly  as  to  whidi' 

°^on'^"*^^     them  should  be  elected  state-physician,  the  physician  iK*^, 

have  no  chance ;  but  he  who  could  speak  would  be  choaeii 

he  wished ;  and  in  a  contest  with  a  man  of  any  other  {rt 

fession  the  rhetorician  more  than  any  one  would  have  i 

power  of   getting  himself   chosen,  for  he  can  speak  nfl 

persuasively   to   the   multitude   than  any  of  them^  and  < 

any  subject.     Such   is    the   nature  and   power  of  die  \ 

of  rhetoric!      And   yet,  Socrates,  rhetoric   should  be  tti 

like  any  other  competitive  art,  not  against  everybody, — ^ 
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ician    ought  not  to  abuse  his  strength  any  more  than  Gorgias. 
;ilist  or  pancratiast  or  other  master  of  fence ; —  because  Socsatss, 
IS    pouirers  which   are   more   than   a   match   either   for  ^«°»^*- 
L  or  enemy,  he  ought  not  therefore  to  strike,  stab,  or 
his    friends.     Suppose  a  man  to  have  been  trained  in 
lalestra  and  to  be  a  skilful  boxer, —  he  in  the  fulness  of 
trength  goes  and  stnkes  his  father  or  mother  or  one  of 
amiliars  or  friends ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  trainers 
encing-masters  should  be  held  in  detestation  or  banished 
1  the  city ; —  surely  not.     For  they  taught  their  art  for  a  hu  pupii» 
1  purpose,  to  be  used  against  enemies  and  evil-doers,  in  ^JJ^f^b 
defence    not   in  aggression,  and  others   have  perverted  instruction*, 
r  instructions,  and  turned  to  a  bad  use  their  own  strength  J^^ l^bUmod 

skill.  But  not  on  this  account  are  the  teachers  bad,  for  this. 
her  is  the  art  in  fault,  or  bad  in  itself;  I  should  rather 
that  those  who  make  a  bad  use  of  the  art  are  to  blame. 
1  the  same  argument  holds  good  of  rhetoric;  for  the 
torician  can  speak  against  all  men  and  upon  any  subject, 
in  short,  he  can  persuade  the  multitude  better  than 
'  other  man  of  anything  which  he  pleases,  but  he  should 
i  therefore  seek  to  defraud  the  physician  or  any  other 
ist  of  his  reputation  merely  because  he  has  the  power ;  he 
ftut  to  tise  rhetoric  fairly,  as  he  would  also  use  his  athletic 
Rrers.  And  if  after  having  become  a  rhetorician  he  makes 
bad  use  of  his  strength  and  skill,,  his  instructor  surely 
B^t  not  on  that  account  to  be  held  in  detestation  or 
nished.  For  he  was  intended  by  his  teacher  to  make 
good  use  of  his  instructions,  but  he  abuses  them.  And 
ttefore  he  is  the  person  who  ought  to  be  held  in  detesta- 
QQ,  banished,  and  put  to  death,  and  not  his  instructor. 

&r.  You,  Gorgias,  like  myself,  have  had  great  experience   if  Gorgias, 
i  diqnitations,  and  you  must  have  observed,  I  think,  that  jg^'^n^f^^JJ^ 
kejr  do  not  always  terminate  in  mutual  edification,  or  in  the  who  rejoice  in 
leWtion  by  eidier  party  of   the  subjects   which  they  are  ^^^dd"!^' 
KcnssiDg;  but  disagreements  are  apt  to  arise  —  somebody  to  cross- 
qrs  that  another  has  not  spoken  truly  or  clearly;  and  then  «»"^»"«^*»"°' 
key  get  into  a  passion  and  begin  to  quarrel,  both  parties 
mceiviDg   that  their  opponents  are  arguing  from  personal 
efing    only    and   jealousy   of    themselves,   not    from   any 
erest  in  the  question  at  issue.     And  sometimes  they  will 
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RO  on  abusing  one  another  unlil  the  company  at  lasi  are 
vexed  at  themselves  for  ever  listening  to  such  fellows.  W 
do  I  say  tJiis?  Why,  because  I  rannol  help  feeiicg  thatji 
are  now  saying  what  is  not  quite  consistent  or  accordant  d 
what  you  were  saying  at  firet  about  rhetoric.  Ani  1  t 
afraid  to  point  this  out  to  you,  lest  you  should  think  thu 
have  some  animosity  against  you,  and  that  I  speak,  tiotii 
the  sake  of  discovering  the  truth,  but  from  jealousy  of  jff 
Now  if  you  are  one  of  my  sort.  I  should  like  to  cross-exaoia 
you.  but  if  not  I  will  lei  you  alone.  And  what  is  my  Mti 
you  will  ask.  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  ^er^'  wiUing  lol 
refuted  if  I  say  anything  which  is  not  true,  and  very  wil( 
to  refute  any  one  else  who  says  what  is  not  true,  and  qidttl 
ready  to  be  refuted  as  lo  refute ;  for  I  hold  that  this  ci  dj 
greater  gain  of  the  two,  just  as  the  gain  is  greatw  of  bai 
cured  of  a  very  great  evil  than  of  curing  another.  Faj 
iniagine  that  there  is  no  evil  which  a  man  can  endure  sogM 
as  an  erroneous  opinion  about  the  matters  of  which  «t  Ol 
speaking  ;  and  if  you  claim  to  be  one  of  my  sort,  let  m  In 
the  discussion  out,  but  tf  you  would  rather  hare  done,  H 
matter; — let  us  make  an  end  of  it,  ' 

G<>r.  I  ishould  say,  Socrates,  that  I  am  quite  the  man  «M 
you  indicate :  but,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  consider  the  audiemi 
for,  before  you  came,  I  hud  already  given  a  long  sYhiliiW 
and  if  we  proceed  the  argument  may  run  on  to  a  greal  Itngi. 
And  therefore  I  think  that  we  should  consider  wheth«  « 
may  not  be  detaining  some  part  of  the  company  whtn  linj 
are  wanting  to  do  something  else, 

Chatr.  Vou    hear    the   audience    cheering,   Gorgias  of 

J.  Socrates,  which  shows  their  desire  to  hsten  to  you ;  and  iH 

myself,   Heaven  forbid  that   I  should  have  any  businea  0 

hand    which  would    take  me  away  from   a  disctKaon  t 

interesting  and  so  ably  maintained. 

Cal.  By  the  gods,  Chaerephon,  although  I  have  been  ji 
sent  at  many  discussions,  I  doubt  whether  I  was  ever  so  nni 
dehghted  before,  and  therefore  if  you  go  on  discomsiiig 
day  I  shall  be  the  better  pleased. 

Soc.  I  may  truly  say,  Callicles,  that  I  am  willing, 
Gorgias  is. 

Gor.  After  all  this,  Socrates,  I  should  be  disgraced  i 
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used,  especially  as  I  have  promised  to  answer  all  comers ;    Corgia*. 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  company,  then,  do  you  Socratbs, 
gm,  and  ask  of  me  any  (question  which  you  like.  Gorgias. 

See,    Let  me  tell  you  then,  Oorgias,  what  surprises  me  in 
vast  words ;   though  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  right,  and  I 
ay  have  misunderstood  your  meaning.     You  say  that  you 
m  make  ary  man,  who  will  learn  of  you,  a  rhetorician? 
Gar.  Yes. 

Sac,   Do  you  mean  that  you  will  teach  him  to  gain  the  ears 
f  the  multitude  on  any  subject,  and  this  not  by  instruction 
vt  by  persuasion? 
Gar.  Quite  so. 

Soc,  You  were  saying,  in   fact,  that  the  rhetorician  will  Therheto- 
lave  greater  powers  of  persuasion  than  the  physician  even  ™^J*** 
a  a  matter  of  health?  powers  of 

Gar.  Yes,  with  the  multitude,—  that  is.  J^"^  mob 

Sac.  You  mean  to  say,  with  the  ignorant ;  for  with  those  than  e.  g.  the 
irlio  know  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  greater  powers  of  P**y***^**"- 
jiersuasion. 

Gar.  Very  true. 

Sac.  But  if  he  is  to  have  more  power  of  persuasion  than  The  more 
Sie  physician,  he  will  have  greater  power  than  he  who  knows?  ^**'^*  ^^ 

Gar.  Certainly.  have  more 

Sac.  Although  he  is  not  a  physician :— is  he?  who"n'^..*'* 

Gor.  No. 

Sac,  And  he  who  is  not  a  physician  must,  obviously,  be 
ignorant  of  what  the  physician  knows. 

Gor.  Clearly. 

Soc.  Then,  when  the  rhetorician  is  more  persuasive  than 
>-'/die  physician,  the  ignorant  is  more  persuasive  with  the 
^Ignorant  than  he  who  has  knowledge? — is  not  that  the 
^  inference? 

Gor.  In  the  case  supposed: — yes. 

Sac.  And  the  same  holds  of  the  relation  of  rhetoric  to  all 

jr  die  other  arts ;  the  rhetorician  need  not  know  the  truth  about 

tilings;    he  has  only  to   discover  some  way  of  persuading 

Che  ignorant  that  he  has  more  knowledge  than  those  who 

know? 

Gar.  Yes,  Socrates,  and  is  not  this  a  great  comfort? — not 
to  have  learned  the  other  arts,  but  the  art  of  rhetoric  only, 
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argtm.         tad  yet  to  be  in  no  way  infctkr    to    the 
locui^      dwm? 

'"  At.  Whether  the  ihctatidu  »  or  is  not  inferior" 

t  i>  a  qnntioo  iridch  we  w31  bcreafier  exanuDei 
enqnirr  k  Uh^  to  be  cf  tuy  Kmce  to  us ;  bm  I 
g^^^  nthcr  begm  fajr  addnf^  whedier  he  k  or  is  n 
tm,mJta»   the  Joit  and  imjiat,  baae  and  boooimble,  good  and  tviS, 
mrimo!!^  ha  it  o<  medicine  and  the  other  aita;  1  mean  to  say.dl 
«*Hh       he  veaUr  know  aiqrdiing  of  iriiat  k  gbod  and  et-il,  bast 
^*^^     hanomable,  jnit  or  n^nt  hi  them;  or  has  he  only  a  i 
widi  die  ignonat  of  peinnAng  tliein  tiial  he  nol  kncnrai 
to  be  eateemed  to  know  more  abont  tliese  things  than 
ana  eke  iriio  knowi?     Or  amt  die  piq>il  know  the$e  ihiil 
and  come  to  yon  knowing  dMn  btfoce  he  can  acquire  ibc  I 
of  ifaetcfic?    If  he  k  ignorant^  joa  iriio  are  the  teachn 
ifaetaric  win  not  teach  Um — k  k  not  your  business;  b 
yon  win  make  Urn  aacm  to  .dw  lanltitude  to  know  dw 
■hut  1m  doca  not  know  them;  and  aaem  to  be  a  go 
when  be  m  not.    Or  win  yon  be  nnabk  to  teach  him 
at  al^  imlflH  he  knowa  die  tndi  of  dwte  things  firet?    >fl 
k  to  be  aaid  about  aS  Ihk?    pf  heaven,  Gorgias,  I 
yoa  wonUl  reveal  to  me  die  power  of  rhetoric,  as  yoo  w 
Ba)ring  that  yon  would. 
Heamtbo  Gar.  Well,  Socratcs,  I  suppose  that  if  the  pupil  does  chsut 

'"<'"■  not  to  know  them,  he  will  have  to  learn  of  me  these  things* 

well. 

StK.  Say  no  more,  for  there  yon  are  right ;  and  so  k 
whom  you  make  a  rhetorician  must  either  know  the  mtn 
of  the  just  and  unjust  abeady,  or  he  must  be  tsmj^  b 
you. 

Got.  Certainly. 

&K.  Well,  and  is  not  he  who  has  learned  caipeatoing 
carpenter? 
GW-.  Yes. 

See.  And  he  who  has  learned  music  a  musician? 
Ger.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  he  who  has  learned  medicine  k  a  physiciiii, 
like  manner?     He  who  has  learned   anything  whatever 
that  which  his  knowledge  makes  him. 
Ger.  Certainly. 


And  in  the  same  war.  be  who  ha^  Vararri 


L? 

G^r.  To  be  sore. 

Sk.  And  he  who  b  jor  mar  be  wyyuMd  to  do  vhaz  s 

;  Ar.  Yes. 

Jtc  And  most  not  ^  die  jnst  mac  alvars  dcsze  to  do  vhaz 

-£iir.  That  b  deaiir  die  uifcrcuLe- 

iStf.  Snrdjy  then,  die  jna  mac  vill  nercr  ctjoscm  to  do 

jG^.  Certainly  not. 

;JSir.  And  according  to  the  argument  the  rhetorician  must 
»  a  just  man? 


Sfc,  And  win  therefore  never  be  willing  to  do  injostice? 
G^r,  Ckariynot. 

&r.  But  do  yon  remember  saying  just  now  that  the  trainer 
I  not  to  be  accused  or  banished  if  the  pugilist  makes  a  wrong 
■e  of  his  pugilistic  art ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  the  rhetorician 
iikes  a  bad  and  tmjtist  use  of  his  rhetoric,  that  is  not  to  be 
lid  to  the  charge  of  his  teacher,  who  is  not  to  be  banished, 
btt  the  wrong-doer  himself  who  made  a  bad  use  of  his  rhetoric 
!*-»he  is  to  be  banished  —  was  not  that  said? 

G«r.  Yes,  it  was. 

Sffc,  But  now  we  are  affirming  that  the  aforesaid  rhetorician 
ivB  never  have  done  injustice  at  aU? 
'    Gcr.  True. 

Sffc,  And  at  the  very  outset.  Gorgias.  it  was  said  that 
iketonc  treated  of  discourse,  not  [like  arithmetic]  about  odd 
and  even,  but  about  just  and  unjust?     Was  not  this  said? 

Gifr.  Yes. 

Sac.  I  was  thinking  at  the  time,  when  I  heard  you  sa\nng 
io,  that  rhetoric,  which  is  always  discoursing  about  justice, 
x>uld  not  possibly  be  an  unjust  thing.  But  when  you  added, 
bortly  afterwards,  that  the  rhetorician  might  make  a  bad  use 
i  rhetoric  I  noted  with  surprise  the  inconsistency  into  which 
on  had  fallen ;  and  I  said,  that  if  you  thought,  as  I  did,  that 

>  Omitting  the  words  rbv  /Htrofiusdv  diiuuav  tlvai  and  6e  in  next  clause. 


tfwie  was  a  giin  m  bd^g  icfotod,  lii^ 

in  going  on  widi  tlie  queitioo,  bal  ff  ikiC^  I  wooid  ka 

•d^  tibe  riielocician  has  been  adoiowledlged  to  be  isa 
of  ^■fi%tiw  mi  QnJQit  nse  of  ihctofiCy  oir  oC  wffiMiiesi 
inJQStioe.  Bjr  die  dk^  Gaqpas»  dieie  tdl  be  a  gnsi  d 
discmssioiiy  b^ion  ire  gel  at  the  tntth  of  all  dik 

/Mkr.  And  do  even  yon,  Socntea»  seriomly  bdbre 
yon  are  now  sajring  about  rihelnic?  Whatl  becsMeCk 
^^  was  adiamfd  to  deny  that  the  ifaetoridan  knew  Ae  jqsi 
.die  hoootmble  and  the good^ and  artmitlrd  that  tour 
mbo  came  to  him  jgnonoit  of  diem,  be  oodd  tmch  i 
and  dien  out  of  this  aomissMm  dieve  aopose  si  confianyti 
die  thing  whidi  yon  so  deailj  love»  and  to  which  aoth 
yociy  broQf^t  the  aignment  by  yonr  rapliow  qnntioos- 
you  serioQsIy  bdieve  diat  there  b  any  mdi  in  d  Ais?] 
win  any  one  ever  admofriedge  diat  he  do^  not  kso 
cannot  teadi,  the  natnre  of  jnstioe?  The  tnrth  ii|  Aat 
is  g|«at  want  of  maaaen  inbifa^giEg  the  aigameol  to  s 


•Sir.  DhistrioQS  lUhEHb  die  leaaoQ  wiqr  we  proviie  00 
widi  friends  and  dnidren  is^  diat  wImb  we  get  oU 

stumble,  a  younger  generation  may  be  at  hand  to  set 

Socnites  is  OUT  legs  again  in  our  words  and  in  our  actions :  and  nov 
^^^l^**^**  and  Gorgias  are  stumbling,  here  are  you  who  should  ra 
correction,  if  up ;  and  I  for  my  part  engage  to  retract  any  error  into  ^ 
bcbrief°"'^      you  may  think  that  I  have  fallen  —  upon  one  condition 

Po/,  What  condition? 

Soc,  That  you  contract,  Polus,  the  prolixity  of  spe< 
which  you  indulged  at  first. 
'Am  I  to  be         Po/,  What!   do  you  mean  that  I  may  not  use  as 

deprived  of  ji  t      i  -v 

speech  in  a       words  as  I  plcase? 

free  state?'  Soc,  Only  to  think,  my  friend,  that  having  come  on 

to  Athens,  which  is  the  most  free-spoken  state  in  Hellj 
when  you  got  there,  and  you  alone,  should  be  deprived 

•Am  I  to  be     power  of  speech  —  that  would  be  hard  indeed.     But  th* 

Z^'"^ ""  sider  my  case :— shall  not  I  be  very  hardly  used,  if,  wl 
are  making  a  long  oration,  and  refusing  to  answer  wl 
are  asked,  I  am  compelled  to  stay  and  listen  to  you,  a: 
not  go  away?     I  say  rather,  if  you  have  a  real  interes 
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gument,  or,   to  repeat   my   former  expression,  have   any  Gorguu. 
to  set  it  on  its  legs,  take  back  any  statement  which  you  Socratrs, 
;  and  in  your  turn  ask  and  answer,  like  myself  and  ^°^"*- 
porgias  —  refute  and  be  refuted :  for  1  suppose  that  you  would 
bum  to  know  what  Gorgias  knows  —  would  you  not? 

Pbl.  Yes. 

Sac,  And  you,  like  him,  invite  any  one  to  ask  you  about 
oything  which  he  pleases,  and  you  will  know  how  to  answer 
dm? 

A/.  To  be  sure. 

Soc,  And  now,  which  will  you  do,  ask  or  answer? 

JhL  I  will  ask ;  and  do  you  answer  me,  Socrates,  the  same 
[iiestion  which  Gorgias,  as  you  suppose,  is  unable  to  answer : 
VHiat  is  rhetoric? 

Soc.  Do  you  mean  what  sort  of  an  art? 

FbL  Yes. 

Soc.  To  say  the  truth,  Polus,  it  is  not  an  art  at  all,  in  my  soaates  in 
ipinion.  ^"  **?*'**' 

rm_  1  •  contnves  to 

IbL  Then  what,  m  your  opinion,  is  rhetonc?  giTePoiusa 

Soc,  A  thing  which,  as  I  was  lately  reading  in  a  book  of  ^'"^'^ 
ronrSy  you  say  created  art. 

Ibl.  What  thing? 

Soc.  I  should  say  a  sort  of  experience. 

IbL  Does  rhetoric  seem  to  you  to  be  an  experience? 

Soc.  That  is  my  view,  but  you  may  be  of  another  mind. 

A/.  An  experience  in  what? 

Soc,  An  experience  in  producing  a  sort  of  delight  and' 
gratification. 

Pol,  And  if  able  to  gratify  others,  must  not  rhetoric  be 
tfine  thing? 

Soc,  What  are  you  saying,  Polus?  Why  do  you  ask  me 
whether  rhetoric  is  a  fine  thing  or  not,  when  I  have  not  as 
jct  told  you  what  rhetoric  is? 

/J?/.  Did  I  not  hear  you  say  that  rhetoric  was  a  sort  of 
experience? 

Soc,  Will  you,  who  are  so  desirous  to  gratify  others,  afford 
%  sb'ght  gratification  to  me? 

FbL  I  will. 

Soc.  Will  you  ask  me,  what  sort  of  an  art  is  cookery? 
Ihi.  What  sort  of  an  art  is  cookerv? 


-•■  *« 
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Oma  mmTft  ^Wkta  is  rllMmcV 

Sh.  TSktk  an  irl  at  iDp  Polw. 
/ML  WhaldieB? 
•Sir.  I  thoidd  aqr  an  eiptriwipe, 
M.  lavlial?    I viA that fcm wcndd aiphm to ■& 
Sk*  An  cjqjcrieiioe  in  producing  a  text  o£  ddj|^ 
wfatiitcaftflfif  PoiOBb 
/ML  Theii  are  oookoy  and  riietoric  tbe  ame? 
•Sac.  No^  thqr  am  oolf  diffirwint  pans  of  die  wae 


/K  Of  vliat  profearion? 

Ar.  I  am  afraid  that  the  tnidi  aunr  secat 
and  I  heritate  to  a»wcr,  kit  Goigias  dKmld 
I  am  maidng  fim  of  fak  Ofim  profeanoo.    For 
ao  dn  is  diat  art  of  Adoric  ivfaicfa  Gofgias 
laaBf  aumot  td:— ftom  irtiat  he  waa  jut 
aodung  appeared  of  nhat  he  dioiight  of  fas  art; 
riwiafic  wlndi  I  mean  ii  a  part  of  a  not  veqr 

G^r.  A  part  of  irimt,  Soaifees?    Say  idiat  jon 
nevcrmindme. 

•Sir.  In  nqr  opiidoB  dien,  Goigias,  die  whole  of 
ihetoik  is  a  part  k  not  an  art  at  all,  iMt  die  habit 
bold  and  ready  wit,  which  knows  how  to  manage 
this  habit  I  sum  up  under  the  word  *  flattery ' ;  and  it  apj 
to  me  to  have  many  other  parts,  one  of  which  is  c( 
which  may  seem  to  be  an  art,  but,  as  I  maintain,  is  only  li] 
experience  or  routine  and  not  an  art : —  another  part  si 
rhetoric,  and  the  art  of  attiring  and  sophistry  are  tf»j 
others:  thus  there  are  four  branches,  and  four  differat] 
things  answering  to  them.  And  Polus  may  ask,  if  he  fflaii] 
for  he  has  not  as  yet  been  informed,  what  part  of  flattci}' 
is  rhetoric :  he  did  not  see  that  I  had  not  yet  answered  Wn! 
when  he  proceeded  to  ask  a  further  question :  Whether  I 
do  not  think  rhetoric  a  fine  thing?  But  I  shall  not  tell  tta 
whether  rhetoric  is  a  fine  thing  or  not,  until  I  have  fifll 
answered,  'What  is  rhetoric?'  For  that  would  not  be 
right,  Polus ;  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  answer,  if  you  wi 
ask  me,  What  part  of  flattery  is  rhetoric? 

Pbl.  1  will  ask,  and  do  you  answer?     What  part  of  flatter 
is  rhetoric? 
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Soc.  Will  you  understand  my  answer?     Rhetoric,  accord-   Gcrgias. 
;  to  my  view,  is  the  ghost  or  counterfeit  of  a  part  of  Socrates, 
itics.  ^°^"*' 

GORGIAS. 

Pol,  And  noble  or  ignoble?  «,^     .  .  .. 

Rhetoric  is  the 

So€.  Ignoble,  I  should  say,  if  I  am  compelled  to  answer,  shadow  of  a 
I  call  what  is  bad  ignoble: — though  I  doubt  whether  p*?.**' 

1  understand  what  I  was  saying  before. 

Gcr.  Indeed,  Socrates,  I  cannot  say  that   I  imderstand 

self. 

Soc,  I  do  not  wonder,  Gorgias;    for  I  have  not  as  yet 

)lained  myself,  and  our  friend  Polus,  colt  by  name  and 

t  by  nature,  is  apt  to  run  away  ^. 

Got,  Never  mind  him,  but  explain  to  me  what  you  mean  'But  what  in 

saying  that  rhetoric  is  the  counterfeit  of  a  part  of  politics.     jJl^^^^^'** 

Ssv.  I  will  try,  then,  to  explain  my  notion  of  rhetoric,  and 
am  mistaken,  my  friend  Polus  shall  refute  me.     We  may 

ume  the  existence  of  bodies  and  of  souls? 

Gar.  Of  course. 

Soc.  You  would  further  admit  that  there  is  a  good  con-  RetunUngto 

on  of  either  of  them?  fi«t princi- 

ples, Socrates 
Gor.    Yes.  assumes  the 

Soc.  Which  condition  may  not  be  really  good,  but  good  ^^^^**^ 
y  in  appearance?     I  mean  to  say,  that  there  are  many  bodies  which 
■sons  who  appear  to  be  in  good  health,  and  whom  only  ^^^-^^ 
physician  or  trainer  will  discern  at  first  sight  not  to  be  in  good  condi- 
xi  health.  ^^"'  "^ ""' 

apparent 

Gi>r.  True. 

Soc,  And  this  applies  not  only  to  the  body,  but  also  to  the 

d :  in  either  there  may  be  that  which  gives  the  appearance 

health  and  not  the  reality? 

Got.  Yes,  certainly. 

Soc,  And  now  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  to  you  more  Tothcsoui 

arly  what  I  mean:  The  soul  and  body  being  two,  have  ^"^rt^J^'*,,- 

3  arts  corresponding  to  them :  there  is  the  art  of  politics  tics  which  has 

ending  on  the   soul;    and  another  art  attending  on  the  [^"fatb'nand 

iy,  of  which  I  know  no  single  name,  but  which  may  be  justice,  and  to 

cribed  as  having  two  divisions,  one  of  them  gymnastic,  '*»«  *>o<*y  <=<'^- 

1  the  other  medicine.     And  in  politics  there  is  a  legislative 

There  is  an  untranslatable  play  on  the  name  '  Polus,'  which  means 
olt.' 
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Gwvin,        put,  which  anaven  to  gymnastic,  k,  justice  does 

socum.      and  tbe  two  parts  nm  into  one  antjther,  justice  \ 

^f^m-    with  the  same  snbject  as  legislation,  and  medJdne 

•*^7^2|"  aame  snbject  as  gymnastic,  hot  witii  a   difference.    Noti^ 

«ltahiM«B*  seeing  that  dien  are  these  four  arts,  two  attending  on  da 

^[^^Jl*      body  and  two  aa  tho  sool  for  their  highest  good ;  fliimj 

■Mk:  Mrf      knowing,   or   rather  guessing   thetr    natures,  has  distnliatd 

^^^       bcnelf  into  four  shams  or  simnUiions  of  them :   &he  )iub 

(tMBMM-     on  the  likeness  oi  some  one  or  otiier  of  them,  and  ^kwA 

2^^**     to  be  that  which  she  shnelates,  ind  having  no  regard  fv 

men's  hi^wst  interests,  is  ever  malting  pleasure  the  bail  4 

die  nnwary,  and  decetring  tbem  into  the  belief  that  ^  it 

of  die  hi^iest  valne  to  tbem.     Cookery  simulate!)  (lie  il» 

gnise  of  medicine,  and  pretends  to  know  what  food  is  [bt 

best  for  die  body ;  and  if  the  physician  and  the  cook  luAj 

to  enter  into  a  competition   in  which   cliildren  woe  tbt 

judges,  or  men  who  had  no  more  sense  than  children,  u 

to  which  of  them  best  imdcntandi  the  goodness  or  badust 

o<  food,  the  i^ysidan  would  be  starved  to  death.    A  flatidf 

•    1  deem  this  to  be  and  of  aa  igoobk  son,  Polus,  for  to  yw 

I  am  DOW  addressitig  mysdf,  because  it  aims  at  plcasn 

without  any  tfaon^t  of  die  best    An  art  I  do  not  csU  it, ' 

only  an  experience,  because  it  is  unable  to  explain  or  to  prt 

a  reason  of  the  nature  of  its  own  applications.     And  1  do  nnt 

call  any  irrational  thing  an  art ;  but  if  you  dispute  my  wmdi, 

I  am  prepared  to  argue  in  defence  of  them. 

Cookery,  then,  1  maintain  to  be  a  flattery  which  takes  the 
form  of  medicine;   and   tiring,  in  like  manner,  is  a  flaiieiT 
which  takes  the   form  of  gymnastir.  and   is  knavish,  fals^ 
ignoble,  illiberal,  working  deceitfully  by  the  help  of  hnes,  and  \ 
colom^,  and  enamels,  and  garments,  and  making  men  affect  ■ 
a  spurious  beauty  to  the  neglect  of  tlie  true  beauty  which  is  ' 
given  by  gymnastic. 
IV  Jun.>  I  would  rather  not  be  tedious,  and  therefore  I  will  oolj 

*^^1*!     ^'y*  ^''"  ^^  manner  of  the  geometricians,  (for  I  think  that 
-t*"-^.        by  this  time  you  will  be  able  to  follow,) 

as  tiring  :  gymnastic  : :  cookery  :  medicine ; 
tx  rather, 

as  tiring  :  gymnastic  : :  sophistry  :  legislation ; 
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L  Gcrgias, 

as  cookery  ;  medicine  :  :  rhetoric  :  justice.  Socratbs, 

A  this,  I  say,  is  the  natural  difference  between  the  rhetori-  ^^^^^ 
in  and  the  sophist,  but  by  reason  of  their  near  connection, 
ey  are  apt  to  be  jumbled  up  together,    neither  do  they 
WW  what  to  make  of  themselves,  nor  do  other  men  know 
liat  to  make  of  them.     For  if  the  body  presided  over  itself. 
id  were  not  under  the  guidance  of  the  soul,  and  the  soul 
d    not  discern    and    discriminate    between   cookery  and 
edicine,  but  the  body  was  made  the  judge  of  them,  and 
,e  rule  of  judgment  was  the  bodily  delight  which  was  given 
r  them,  then  the  word  of  Anaxagoras,  that  word  with  which 
m,  friend  Polus,  are  so  well  acquainted,  would  prevail  far  and 
ide :  '  Chaos  '  would  come  again,  and  cookery,  health,  and 
edicme  would  mingle  in  an  indiscriminate  mass.     And  now 
have  told  you  my  notion  of  rhetoric,  which  is,  in  relation  to 
e  soul,  what  cookery  is  to  the  body.     I  may  have  been 
consistent  in  making  a  long  speech,  when   I  would  not 
low  you  to  discourse  at  length.     But  I  think  that  I  may  be  Socrates  ex- 
:ci2sed,  because  you  did   not   understand   me,  and   could  f^J^l^ngth 
ake  no  use  of  my  answer  when  I  spoke  shortly,  and  there-  at  which  he 
re  I  had  to  enter  into  an  explanation.     And  if  I  show  an       *****  *"* 
pial  inability  to  make  use  of  yours,  I  hope  that  you  will 
leak  at  equal  length ;  but  if  I  am  able  to  understand  you, 
t  me  have  the  benefit  of  your  brevity,  as  is  only  fair :  And 
3w  yon  may  do  what  you  please  with  my  answer. 

PoL  What  do  you  mean?  do  you  think  that  rhetoric  is 
mery? 

Soc,  Nay,  I  said  a  part  of  flattery ;  if  at  your  age,  Polus, 
ou  cannot  remenaber,  what  will  you  do  by-and-by,  when 
dh  get  older? 

BfL  And  are  the  good  rhetoricians  meanly  regarded  in 
ates,  under  the  idea  that  they  are  flatterers? 

Soc.  Is  that  a  question  or  the  beginning  of  a  speech? 

IbL  I  am  asking  a  question. 

Sac,  Then  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  not  regarded  at  all. 

Ibl,  How    not    regarded?     Have    they    not   very   great  Poiu» cannot 

wer  in  states?  *^  !"*^*  '^ 

understand 

Soc,  Not  if  you  mean  to  say  that  power  is  a  good  to  the  that  rheum. 

^^^^-.  cians  have 

ssessor.  ^^ 


34S  Polus  ii  greatly  irritatni  by  Socraln. 

Gttwim.  Jhl.  And  ihat  is  what  I  do  mean  to  &ay. 

Sooii'iHW  -^-  Then,  if  so,  I  think  that  they  have  the  le^i  poraol 

.  ^•^  aU  the  ciiirens. 

■•HriftiMr        y^/   WTial!     are    they    not    hke    IjTants?     Thq- ki  al 
tauuK  ihcT     dnpoil  and  exile  any  one  whom  they  please. 
;  *!""V^  .  ^^-   By  the  dog,  Polus,  1  cannot  make  out  at  each  ddiw- 

■tauieiy  wiU.    wnce  of  youTs,  whclher  you  are  giving  an  opinion  of  )«S' 
hiiMiir  vh^t   flu-n^  or  asking  a  question  of  me. 
taiL  Jhl.   I  am  asking  a  question  of  you. 

Soc.  Yes,  my  friend,  but  you  ask  two  quesiioni  at  oi 
'  Jhl.  How  two  questions? 

Soc.  Why,  did  you  not  say  just  now  that  the  rhetoriam 
m  Uke  tyrAQta,  and  that  they  kill  and  despoil  or  uilon;! 
oa«  wham  they  please? 
/*/.  I  did. 

Soc.  Well  then,  I  say  to  you  that  here  are  twoquKMBl 
in  one,  and  I  will  answer  both  of  them.  And  !  tell  yoil„l 
Pblus,  that  rhetoricians  and  tyrants  have  the  least  powUol 
power  in  states,  as  I  was  just  now  saying;  for  they  do | 
lilerally  nothing  which  they  will,  but  only  what  tbey  'Ai^X 
best. 

A/.  And  is  not  that  a  great  power? 
Sx.  Polus  has  already  said  the  reverse. 
Ihl.  Said  the  revtrscl  nay,  thai  is  what  I  assert. 
Soc.  No,  by  the  great  —  what  do  you  call  him?— not  yo, 
for  you  say  that  great  power  is  a  good  to  him  who  has  tbe 
power. 
Ibi.  I  do. 

Soc.  And  would  you  maintain  that  if  a  fool  does  what  ta 
thinks  best,  this  is  a  good,  and  would  you  call  this  grtu 
power? 

Ibl.  I  should  not. 

FMifiniuui       Soc.  Then  you  must  prove  that  the  rhetorician  is  not 

■  ibtwRr        foQj^  2,j(j  (2^(  rhetoric  is  an  art  and  not  a  flattery — and! 

vhiibfDod.    you  will  have  refuted  me;  but  if  you  leave  me  unrefutt 

why,  the  rhetoricians  who  do  what  they  think  best  in  stat' 

and  the  tyrants,  will  have  nothing  upon  which  to  congratuL 

themselves,  if,  as  you  say,  power  be  indeed  a  good,  admitti 

at  the  same  time  that  what  is  done  without  sense  is  an  evil 

A/.  Yes ;  I  admit  that. 
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POLUS. 


'.  How  then  can  the  rhetoricians  or  the  tyrants  have  Gcrgia*. 

power  in  states,  unless  Polus  can  refute  Socrates,  and  Socratbs, 

to  him  that  they  do  as  they  will? 
Jbi.  This  fellow  — 

'.  I  say  that  they  do  not  do  as  they  will; — now  refute 


Jhi.  Why,  have  you  not  already  said  that  they  do  as  they 
Hdnkbest? 

&€,  And  I  say  so  still. 
JFW.  Then  surely  they  do  as  they  will? 
Sac,  I  deny  it. 

A/.  But  they  do  what  they  think  best? 
Soc,  Aye. 

M,  That,  Socrates,  is  monstrous  and  absurd. 
•  Af.  Good  words,  good  Polus,  as  I  may  say  in  your  own 
i^^cuKar  style;    but  if  you  have  any  questions  to   ask  of 
either  prove  that   I   am  In   error  or  give  the  answer 
ilf. 
M,  Very  well,  I  am  willing  to  answer  that  I  may  know 

you  mean. 
Sac.  Do  men  appear  to  you  to  will  that  which  they  do,  or 
will  that  further  end  for  the  sake  of  which  they  do  a 
*J^g?  when  they  take  medicine,  for  example,  at  the  bidding 
^^  a  physician,  do  they  will  the  drinking  of  the  medicine 
"^liich  is  painful,  or  the  health  for  the  sake  of  which  they 
<4rtik?     • 

IhL  Clearly,  the  health. 

Soc.  And  when  men  go  on  a  voyage  or  engage  in  business, 

tJiey  do  not  will  that  which  they  are  doing  at  the  time ;  for 

iHh)  would  desire  to  take  the  risk  of  a  voyage  or  the  trouble 

of  business? — But  they  will,  to  have  the  wealth  for  the  sake 

(of  which  they  go  on  a  voyage. 
IhL  Certainly. 
Sac,  And   is  not   this  universally  true?     If  a  man  does  a  man  cannot 
jmnething  for  the  sake  of  something  else,  he  wills  not  that  J^"^"J^'  ^* 
which  he  does,  but  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  does  it.  ultimate  good 

jhi  Yes.  ^T'li^rl;" 

of  which  he 

Sac.  And  are  not  all  things  either  good  or  evil,  or  inter-  acts. 
mediate  and  indifferent? 
Ihi,  To  be  sure,  Socrates. 
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/.    Yes.  Gorgia*. 

r.  But  does  he  do  what  he  wills  if  he  does  what  is  evil?  Socrates, 
do  you  not  answer?  Polus. 

/.    Well,  I  suppose  not.  ^^o  man  do«s 

,_,  .-  .  J  ,,  Ml  f      ^nat  he  wilu 

<,  Then  if  great  power  is  a  good  as  you  allow,  will  such  who  docs 
»  have  great  power  in  a  state?  what  w evil. 

•/.  He  will  not. 

r.  Then  I  was  right  in  saying  that  a  man  may  do  what 
s  good  to  him  in  a  state,  and  not  have  great  power,  and 
lo  what  he  wills? 

>/.  As  though  you,  Socrates,  would  not  like  to  have  the 
\i  of  doing  what  seemed  good  to  you  in  the  state,  rather 
not ;  you  would  not  be  jealous  when  you  saw  any  one 
ig  or  desp>oiling  or  imprisoning  whom  he  pleased, 
no! 

K.  Justly  or  unjustly,  do  you  mean? 
)l  In  either  case  is  he  not  equally  to  be  envied? 
X.  Forbear,  Polus! 
b/.  Why 'forbear'? 

pf.  Because  you  ought  not  to  envy  wretches  who  are  not 
e  envied,  but  only  to  pity  them. 
b/.  And  are  those  of  whom  I  spoke  wretches? 
oc.  Yes,  certainly  they  are. 

\>l.  And  so  you  think  that  he  who  slays  any  one  whom  he  He  who 
ises,  and  justly  slays  him,  is  pitiable  and  wretched?  make* a  bad 

iv.  No,  I  do  not  say  that  of  him :  but  neither  do  I  think  is  not  to  be 
:  he  is  to  be  envied.  *?y^'  *»"' 

pitied. 

w.  Were  you  not  saying  just  now  that  he  is  wretched? 

W,  Yes,  my  friend,  if  he  killed  another  unjustly,  in  which 

5  he  is  also  to  be  pitied ;  and  he  is  not  to  be  envied  if  he 

id  him  jusdy. 

b/.  At  any  rate  you  will  allow  that  he  who  is  unjustly  put 

eath  is  wretched,  and  to  be  pitied? 

«■.  Not  so  much,  Polus,  as  he  who  kills  him,  and  not  so 

h  as  he  who  is  justly  killed. 

»/.  How  can  that  be,  Socrates? 

If.  That  may  very  well  be,  inasmuch  as  doing  injustice  is 

reatest  of  evils. 

/.  But  is  it  the  greatest?     Is  not  suffering  injustice  a 

er  evil? 
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I,  and  exile,  and  the  deprivation  of  property  are  some-  Cergia*. 

\  a  good  and  sometimes  not  a  good?  Socrates, 

•/.  Certainly.  p**^*^*' 

tf.  About  that  you  and  I  may  be  supposed  to  agree?  Even  what 

J  '  *  *  «  we  commonly 

>/.   Yes.  can  the  evils 

V.  Tell  me,  then,  when  do  you  say  that  they  are  good  °^^^^ 

when  that  they  are  evil  —  what  principle  do  you  lay  disguise. 

1? 

'/.  I  would  rather,  Socrates,  that  you  should  answer  as 

as  ask  that  question. 

r.  Well,  Polus,  since  you  would  rather  have  the  answer 

me,  I  say  that  they  are  good  when  they  are  just,  and 
prhen  they  are  unjust. 
•/.  You  are  hard  of  refutation,  Socrates,  but  might  not  a 

refute  that  statement? 

r.  Then  I  shall  be  very  grateful  to  the  child,  and  equally 
:ful  to  you  if  you  will  refute  me  and  deliver  me  from  my 
shness.  And  I  hope  that  refute  me  you  will,  and  not 
y  of  doing  good  to  a  friend. 

>/.  Yes,  Socrates,  and  I  need  not  go  far  or  appeal  to 
piity ;  events  which  happened  only  a  few  days  ago  are 
igh  to  refute  you,  and  to  prove  that  many  men  who  do 
ig  are  happy. 
Of.  What  events? 

W.  You  see,  I  presiune,  that  Archelaus  the  son  of  Per- 
:as  is  now  the  ruler  of  Macedonia? 
Sflf.  At  any  rate  I  hear  that  he  is. 
^l.  And  do  you  think  that  he  is  happy  or  miserable? 
Siv.  I  cannot  say,  Polus,  for  I  have  never  had  any  ac- 
intance  with  him. 

W.  And  cannot  you  tell  at  once,  and  without  having  an 
aaintance  with  him,  whether  a  man  is  happy? 
iv.  Most  certainly  not. 

b/.  Then  clearly,  Socrates,  you  would  say  that  you  is  the  great 
not  even  know  whether  the  great  king  was  a  happy  ^  ^^^ 
? 

r.  And  I  should  speak  the  truth ;  for  I  do  not  know  how 
ands  in  the  matter  of  education  and  justice. 
/.  What!   and  does  all  happiness  consist  in  this? 
r.  Yes,  indeed,  Polus,  that  is  my  doctrine ;  the  men  and 

L.    II. 23 
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is    not   happy.     But,   my   good   friend,   where   is  the  G^^rgias. 
Ltion?     I  cannot  admit  a  word  which  you  have  been  Socratbs, 

_  POLUS. 

/.   That  is  because  you  will  not;  for  you  surely  must 
.  as  I  do. 

r.   Not  so,  my  simple  friend,  but  because  you  will  refute  The  muiti- 
ifter  the  manner  which  rhetoricians  practise  in  courts  of  „'^!^a«" 
For  there  the  one  party  think  that  they  refute  the  nothing  to 
r  when  they  bring  forward  a  number  of  witnesses  of  He  mmt 
I  repute  in  proof  of  their  allegations,  and  their  adversary  convince  hu 
Mily  a  single  one  or  none  at  all.     But  this  kind  of  proof  himsdfby"* 

no  value  where  truth  is  the  aim ;  a  man  may  often  be  argument 
n  down  by  a  multitude  of  false  witnesses  who  have  a 
t  air   of  respectability.     And  in   this  argument   nearly 
jr  one,  Athenian  and  stranger  alike,  would  be  on  your 

if  you  should  bring  witnesses  in  disproof  of  my  state- 
t; — you  may,  if  you  will,  summon  NiciaA  the  son  of 
Tatus,  and  let  his  brothers,  who  gave  the  row  of  tripods 
ih  stand  in  the  precincts  of  Dionysus,  come  with  him ;  or 

may  sunmion  Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Scellius,  who  is 
pver  of  that  famous  offering  which  is  at  Delphi ;  summon, 
on  wiD,  the  whole  house  of  Pericles,  or  any  other  great 
enian  family  whom  you  choose ; — they  will  all  agree  with 
i:  I  only  am  left  alone  and  cannot  agree,  for  you  do  not 
trince  me;  although  you  produce  many  false  witnesses 
linst  me,  in  the  hope  of  depriving  me  of  my  inheritance, 
ich  is  the  truth.  But  I  consider  that  nothing  worth  speaking 
iill  have  been  effected  by  me  unless  I  make  you  the  one 
of  my  words ;  nor  by  you,  unless  you  make  me  the  one 
of  yours ;  no  matter  about  the  rest  of  the  world.  For 
tc  are  two  ways  of  refutation,  one  which  is  yours  and  that 
3ie  world  in  general ;  but  mine  is  of  another  sort  —  let  us 
ipare  them,  and  see  in  what  they  differ.     For,  indeed,  we 

at  issue  about   matters  which  to   know  is   honourable 

not  to  know  disgraceful;  to  know  or  not  to  know 
[imess  and  misery  —  that  is  the  chief  of  them.  And  what 
irledge  can  be  nobler?  or  what  ignorance  more  dis- 
efdl  than  this?     And  therefore  I  will  begin  by  asking 

whether  you  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  is  unjust 

doing  injustice  can  be  happy,  seeing  that  you  think 
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attempt  to  make  himself  a  tyrant,  and  when  detected  Gorgias. 

ed,  mutilated,  has  his  eyes  burned  out,  and  after  having  socratbs, 

1  sorts  of  great  injuries  inflicted  on  him,  and  having  p®*-"*- 

is  wife  and  children  suffer  the  like,  is  at  last  impaled  ^^^  °™'* 

sense ! 

red  and  burned  alive,  will  he  be  happier  than  if  he  Do  you 

and  become  a  tyrant,  and  continue  all  through  life  *»«"»**' 
what  he  likes  and  holding  the  reins  of  government,  the  who  expires 
jid  admiration  both  of  citizens  and  strangers?     Is  that  •"o"?'*''- 

**  turesis 

radox  which,  as  you  say,  cannot  be  refuted?  happier 

There  again,  noble  Polus,  you  are  raising  hobgoblins  **^*! 
L  of  refuting  me ;  just  now  you  were  calling  witnesses  tyrant? 
t  me.     But  please  to  refresh  my  memory  a  little ;  did 
y — *in  an  unjust  attempt  to  make  himself  a  tyrant '? 

Yes,  I  did. 

Then  I  say  that  neither  of  them  will  be  happier  than  Neither  b 
ler, —  neither  he  who  unjustly  acquires  a  tyranny,  nor  ^^^f^jj, 
o  suffers  in  the  attempt,  for  of  two   miserables  one  are  wicked. 
:  be  the  happier,  but  that  he  who  escapes  and  becomes 
It  is  the  more  miserable  of  the  two.     Do  you  laugh, 
Well,  this  is  a  new  kind  of  refutation, —  when  any 
ys  anything,  instead  of  refuting  him  to  laugh  at  him. 

But  do  you  not  think,  Socrates,  that  you  have  been  why  refute 
intly  refuted,  when  you  say  that  which  no  human  being  J^^)*°**^ 
ow?     Ask  the  company.  Ask  the 

O  Polus,  I  am  not  a  public  man,  and  only  last  year,  "*°*P*°y- 
my  tribe  were  serving  as  Prytanes,  and  it  became  my  ^^*^j 
s  their  president  to  take  the  votes,  there  was  a  laugh  at  count  heads, 
ecause  I  was  unable  to  take  them.     And  as  I  failed  ^^^^^ 
you  must  not  ask  me  to   count   the  suffrages  of  the  of  one  of 
iny  now ;  but  if,  as  I  was  saying,  you  have  no  better  ^^^)*^* 
ent  than  numbers,  let  me  have  a  turn,  and  do  you  his  life.) 
trial  of  the  sort  of  proof  which,  as  I  think,  is  required ; 
hall  produce  one  witness  only  of  the  truth  of  my  words, 
\  is  the  person  with  whom  I  am  arguing ;  his  suffrage  I 
iow  to  take ;  but  with  the  many  I  have  nothing  to  do, 
»  not  even  address  myself  to  them.     May  I  ask  then  say  rather, 
ir  you  will  answer  in  tiun  and  have  your  words  put  to  '^I^  *'*'"" 

^  •'  ^  what  every 

K>f  ?     For  I  certainly  think  that  I  and  you  and  every  body  knows? 
o  really  believe,  that  to  do  is  a  greater  evil  than  to 
njustice :  and  not  to  be  punished  than  to  be  punished. 
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A/.  And  I  abould  sajr  iidilMr  I,  nor  any  man:  wodd 
yoandf,  for  e|Gunple»  idfor  n&er  tbaa  do  injoftioe? 

Sp€.  YeS|and]roa,too;  I  or  any  man  woidd. 

/W.  Qtnta  the  icsrene ;  nddwr  yon,  nor  I,  nor  an 

•SSir.  But  wOl  yon  amrer? 

/W.  TobegQre»*I  win;  for  I  amctnioiis  tohev ulnt; 
can  have  to  say. 

At,  Tell  itie»  tfaen>  and  yon  w31  know,  and  let  m 
that  I  am  be^nning  at  the  bq^nntng:  iriiidt  of  t 
Polns»  bi  yom*  opinion,  is  die  worst? — to  do  injiisdce  eri 


/M  I  dKHtld  say  diatsaffiaing  was  worst. 

S0C.  And  wUch  is  die  greater  dbgiaoe? — Answer. 

/M  Toda 

Ar.  And  die  greater  disgrace  is  die  greater  evil? 

/M  Certainly  noc 

Ar.  I  understand  yon  to  say,  if  I  am  not  mistskc% 
die  honourable  is  not  die  same  as  die  good,  or  the 
fol  as  the  evil? 

Al  Certabdynot 

Ar.  Let  me  adt  a  question  of  you:  When  yon 
beautiful  things,  such  as  bodies,  colours,  figurat, 
institutions,  do  you  not  call  them  beautiful  in  reference 
some  standard :  bodies,  for  example,  are  beautiful  in  proptf- 
tion  as  they  are  useful,  or  as  the  sight  of  them  gives  pleasoie 
to  the  spectators ;  can  you  give  any  other  account  of  pcrsoml 
beauty? 

Ihi,  I  cannot. 

Soc.  And  you  would  say  of  figures  or  colours  generallf 
that  they  were  beautiful,  either  by  reason  of  the  pleasure 
which  they  give,  or  of  their  use,  or  of  both? 

I^/.  Yes,  I  should. 

Soc.  And  you  would  call  sounds  and  music  beautiful  for 
the  same  reason? 

I^/,  I  should. 

Soc,  Laws  and  institutions  also  have  no  beauty  in  them 
except  in  so  far  as  they  are  useful  or  pleasant  or  both? 

/b/,  I  think  not. 

Soc.  And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  the  beauty  of  know- 
ledge? 
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JbL  To  be  sure,  Socrates;  and  I  very  much  approve  of  Ccrgku. 

>i]r  measuring  beauty  by   the   standard   of  pleasure  and  Socratbs, 

aKty.  ^^'• 

Soc.  And  deformity  or  disgrace  may  be  equally  measured  *^  '^^^ 

f  the  opposite  standard  of  pain  and  evil?  measured  by 

JhL  Certainly.  thertandard 

^  ,       of  pleasure 

Sac.  Then  when  of  two  beautiful  things  one  exceeds  m  andutflityot 
eauty,  the  measure  of  the  excess  is  to  be  taken  in  one  or  ^J**"  *"** 
Dih  of  these ;  that  is  to  say,  in  pleasure  or  utility  or  both? 

JhL  Very  true. 

Soc.  And  of  two  deformed  things,  that  which  exceeds  in 
eformity  or  disgrace,  exceeds  either  in  pain  or  evil  —  must  it 
at  be  so? 

BfL  Yes. 

Soc.  But  then  again,  what  was  the  observation  which  you 
1st  now  made,  about  doing  and  suffering  wrong?  Did  you 
ot  say,  that  suffering  wrong  was  more  evil,  and  doing  wrong 
Kxe  disgraceful? 

Fbl.  I  did. 

Soc.  Then,  if  doing  wrong  is  more  disgraceful  than  suffer-  if  to  do  is,  a« 
ng,  the  more  disgraceful  must  be  more  painful  and  must  morTdisgracc- 
Qceed  in  pain  or  in  evil  or  both :  does  not  that  also  follow?     ^  *»»  ^ 

Fbl.  Of  course.  TmrtX*' 

Soc.  First,  then,  let  us  consider  whether  the  doing  of  in-  bcmoreevU. 
JBstice  exceeds  the  suffering  in  the  consequent  pain :  Do  the 
injarers  suffer  more  than  the  injured? 

M.  No,  Socrates ;  certainly  not. 

Soc.  Then  they  do  not  exceed  in  pain? 

Rl.  No. 

Soc.  But  if  not  in  pain,  then  not  in  both? 

FoL  Certainly  not. 

Soc.  Then  they  can  only  exceed  in  the  other? 

JbL  Yes. 

Sac.  That  is  to  say,  in  evil? 

Ibl.  True. 

Soc.  Then  doing  injustice  will  have  an  excess  of  evil,  and 
ill  therefore  be  a  greater  evil  than  suffering  injustice? 
JhL  Qeariy. 
Sac.  But  have  not  you  and  the  world  already  agreed  that 

do  injustice  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  suffer? 


MMb 


Sm.  And  that  is  now  discoTcred  to  be 

IbL  True. 

So£.  And  would  you  prefer  a  greater  evil  or 
tionour  to  a  less  one?     Answer,  Polus,  and  fear 
will  come  to  no  harm  if  you  nobly  resign 
healing  hand  of  the  arBumoit  as  to  a  [AysidBn 
dirinking,  and  either  say  '  Yes '  or  '  No '  to  ine. 

Jbi.  1  should  say  '  No," 

Set.  Would  any  other  man  prefer  a  greater  to  a  1«  evilf 

JhL  No,  not  according  to  this  way  of  puttiitg  the  ui^ 
Socrates. 

5m-.  Then  I  said  truly,  Polus,  that  ndthw  you.  nor  I,  in 
any  man,  would  rather  do  than  sul!er  injustice ;  for  to  iJo  b 
justice  is  the  greater  evil  of  the  two. 

Ihl.  That  is  the  conclusion. 

See.  You  see,  Polus,  when  yon  compare  the  two  IdnJti 

refutations,  how  unlike  they  are.  All  men,  wiih  the  ot^ 
tion  of  myself,  are  of  your  way  of  thinking ;  bni 
assent  and  witness  arc  enough  for  me, —  I  have  no  ticrd  of  mf 
other;  I  take  your  suffrage,  and  am  regardless  if  the  rot 
Enonj^  of  this,  and  now  let  us  proceed  u»  the  next  ijui*; 
tion ;  which  is.  Whether  the  greatest  of  evils  to  a  puiltY  nu 
is  lo  suffer  punishment,  as  you  supposed,  or  whether  » 
escape  punishment  is  not  a  greater  evil,  as  1  suppwi 
Consider: — You  would  say  that  to  suffer  punishment 
another  name  for  being  justly  corrected  when  you  do  wrMg' 

Ihl.  1  should. 

&v.  And  would  you  not  allow  that  all  just  things  ss 
honourable  in  so  far  as  they  are  just?     Please  to  reflect,!* 


telln 


I\>i.  Yes,  Socrates,  I  think  that  they  are. 

Sm.  Consider  again;  —  Where  there  is  an  agent,  miri 
there  not  also  be  a  patient? 

/b/.  I  should  say  so. 

Soc.  And  will  not  the  patient  suffer  that  which  the  agnt 
does,  and  will  not  the  suffering  have  the  quality  <A  ^ 
action?  I  mean,  for  example,  that  if  a  man  strikes,  'iuss 
must  be  something  which  is  stricken? 

nil.  Yes. 
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r.  And  if  the  striker  strikes  violently  or  quickly,  that   Ccrgias. 
uch  is  struck  will  be  struck  violently  or  quickly?  Socratbs, 

.ft/.  True.  P^^"^ 

r.  And  the  suffering  to  him  who  is  stricken  is  of  the 
nature  as  the  act  of  him  who  strikes? 

-W.  Yes. 

JSnr.  And  if  a  man   bums,  there  is  something  which  is 
Emed? 

.^W.  Certainly. 

aSflr.  And  if  he  bums  in  excess  or  so  as  to  cause  pain,  the 
M^ burned  will  be  burned  in  the  same  way? 

-A/.  Truly. 

-Sbr.  And  if  he  cuts,  the  same  argument  holds  —  there  will 
s  something  cut? 

-«/.  Yes. 

•Sv.  And  if  the  cutting  be  great  or  deep  or  such  as  will 
i-usepain,  the  cut  will  be  of  the  same  nature? 

JPHil  That  is  evident. 

•Sflf.  Then  you  would  agree  generally  to  the  universal  pro-  since  ihc 
OBition  which  I  was  just  now  asserting :  that  the  affection  of  ^^^"^"^  ^^ 

•'  ^  the  patient 

le  patient  answers  to  the  act  of  the  agent?  answer  to 

-«/.  lagree.  'I;*'**^^^ 

Sk,  Then,  as  this  is  admitted,  let  me  ask  whether  bemg  u  foUow» 

wnished  is  suffering  or  acting  ?  !»»*' »»?  l^ 

°  *^  IS  punished 

-#w.  Suffering,  Socrates ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.        justly  suffers 
&r.  And  suffering  implies  an  agent?  a*^;«** 

A/.  Certainly,  Socrates ;  and  he  is  the  punisher.  honourably, 

SiK,  And  he  who  punishes  rightly,  punishes  justly? 
A/.  Yes. 

•Sflf.  And  therefore  he  acts  justly? 
/W.  Justly. 

•Sflf.  Then   he  who   is  punished  and   suffers   retribution, 
•tftts  justly? 
hi  That  is  evident. 

Soc.  And   that  which  is  just  has  been   admitted   to   be 
AoDourable? 
AL  Certainly. 

Sac,  Then  the  punisher  does  what  is  honoiurable,  and  the 
mushed  suffers  what  is  honourable? 
Pol.  True. 


jfia  Sophistry  of  Socrates. 

Grrtmi.  Soc.  AT\d  if  whsl  IS  honourable,  then  what  is  good,  foi  is 

SocuTs^       honourable  is  either  pleasant  or  useful? 
'"'■^  JW.  Certainly. 

Sm.  Then  he  who  is  punished  suffers  what  is  good? 

A/.  That  is  true. 

Soe.  Then  he  is  benefited? 

Jh/.  Yes. 

Sx.  Do  I  undeistand  you  to  mean  what  I  mean  ti;  U 
tens  'benefited'?  I  mean,  that  if  he  be  justly  pwU: 
his  soul  is  improved. 

/*>/.  Surely. 

Sx.  Then  he  who  is  punished  is  delivered  from  thtffi 
of  his  soul? 

Jbl  Yes. 

■Diliite-  Sx.  And  is  he  not  then  delivered  from  the  greaiesif'" 

"S™^**      Look  at   the  matter  in  this  way; — In  respect  of  a  o 

■hflfOKM  .,     ■  , 

oTinttib,       estate,  do  you  see  any  greater  evil  than  poverty^ 
'^V^  /*/.  There  is  no  greater  evil. 

whkli,  boat         SiK.  Again,  in  a  man's  bodily  frame,  you  would  say 
*^^^**'     the  evil  is  weakness  and  disease  and  deformity? 
(Iki  ihc  isci*i        Jh/.  I  should. 

JJ^"  Sx.  And  do  you  not  imagine  that  the  soul  Ifltewt  111 

some  evil  of  her  own? 
/*/.  Of  course. 
Sw.  And  this  you  would  call  injustice  and  ignorJn"*™ 
cowardice,  and  the  like? 
/*/.  Certainly. 

Stv.  So  then,  in  mind,  body,  and  estate,  which  are  *W 

you  have  pointed  out  three  corresponding  evils— iij"*"'^ 

disease,  poverty? 

/h/.  True. 

SiK.  And  which  ■of  the  evils  is  the  most  disgracefui^"''! 
not  the  most  disgraceful  of  them  injustice,  and  in  genfW 
evil  of  the  soul? 

A>/.   By  far  the  most. 

Soe.  And  if  the  most  disgraceful,  then  also  the  wcW' 
/fe/.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates?  ^^ 

Soe.  I  mean  to  say,  that  what  is  most  disgraceful  h>sl>*^ 
already  admitted  to  be  most  painful  or  hurtful,  or  both. 
Jh/.  Certainly. 
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'ac.  And  now  injustice  and  all  evil  in  the  soul  has  been  Cifrgiat. 

litted  by  us  to  be  most  disgraceful?  Socratbs, 

\>L  It  has  been  admitted.  ^°"'*- 

oc.  And  most  disgraceful  either  because  most  painful  and 

iing  excessive  pain,  or  most  hiurtful,  or  both? 

hL  Certainly. 

4>c,  And   therefore   to  be   unjust   and  intemperate,  and 

ardly  and  ignorant,  is  more  painful  than  to  be  poor  and 

? 

W.  Nay,  Socrates;   the  painfulness  does  not  appear  to  Pdus 

to  follow  from  your  premises.  stumble*  at 

,         '  *  the  notion 

iv.  Then,  if,  as  you  would  argue,  not  more  painful,  the  which  he 
of  the  soul  is  of  all  evils  the  most  disgraceful ;  and  the  ^^Jj^^ 
»s  of  disgrace  must   be  caused   by  some  preternatural  that  the  evil 
Ltness,  or  extraordinary  hurtfulness  of  the  evil.  oftheiouitt 

'  ^  more  painful 

W.    Clearly.  than  that  of 

oc.  And  that  which  exceeds  most  in  hurtfulness  will  be  ****°*^- 
greatest  of  evils? 
b/.  Yes. 

'>€.  Then  injustice  and  intemperance,  and  in  general  the 
"avity  of  the  soul,  are  the  greatest  of  evils? 
b/.  That  is  evident. 

oc.  Now,   what    art    is   there   which    delivers   us    from 
erty?     Does  not  the  art  of  making  money? 
W.  Yes. 

Sw.  And  what  art  frees  us  from  disease?     Does  not  the 
of  medicine? 
M  Very  true. 

&v.  And  what  from  vice  and  injustice?     If  you  are  not 
)le  to  answer  at  once,  ask  yourself  whither  we  go  with  the 
ck,  and  to  whom  we  take  them. 
hi.  To  the  physicians,  Socrates. 

•Sv.  And  to  whom  do  we  go  with  the  unjust  and  intem- 
erate? 

^^.  To  the  judges,  you  mean. 
•SfV.  —Who  are  to  punish  them? 
Pol  Yes. 

•>v.  And  do  not  those  who  rightly  punish  others,  punish 
lem  in  accordance  with  a  certain  rule  of  justice? 
P^l  Clearly. 


'-■*■-■, 
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not  healed. 


Happiest  of 
all  is  he  who 
is  just; 


&r,  Thn  die  art  of  iwxiqr'-iiuddiig  tea  %  an 
povcily ;  modiciiie  bouk  dintWi   md  Jistioe  fron 
penmce  and  injiatice? 

iMl  Thatkende&t 

iS^.  WUdL  dm.  ]g  die  beat  of  flieae  dnee? 

/Ml  WiU  yon  cnmiienile  diem? 

Sfc.  If onef •^naldiuL  medkaiie.  and  inatioe. 

&r.  And  ji»tice»  if  die  bea^  givea  die  gieateat  flew— 
adfantage  or  tx>di? 

/K  Yea. 

&r.  But  ia  die  befaiff  healed  a  oleaaaBl;  •*««•  ad 
dioae  wbo  ate  tieiiig  healed  plettnd? 

iM  Idimknot 

At.  a  naefid  dmig,  dien? 

M.  Yea. 

Sfc.  Yea,  became  die  ft^dfoat  k  diiifued  froai  a 
evil;  and  dua  is  die  adfamaga  of  cndnring  die  pan— 
yon  get  wdl? 

/Ml  Certainlj* 

Sf€.  And  would  he  be  Ae  baggier  amoi  a  kk  bod^r 
dttion,  wbo  ia  healedt  or  iribp  nevef  waa  o«t  of  heakh? 

Ih/.  Cleariy  he  who  was  never  out  of  healdL 

Soc,  Yes;  for  happiness  surely  does  not  consist  in  being 
delivered  from  evils,  but  in  never  having  had  them. 

Jh/.  True. 

Soc,  And  suppose  the  case  of  two  persons  who  have  some 
evil  in  their  bodies,  and  that  one  of  them  is  healed  and 
delivered  from  evil,  and  another  is  not  healed,  but  retains 
the  evil  —  which  of  them  is  the  most  miserable? 

Jh/,  Clearly  he  who  is  not  healed. 

Soc.  And  was  not  punishment  said  by  us  to  be  a  deliver- 
ance from  the  greatest  of  evils,  which  is  vice? 

Jh/.  True. 

Soc.  And  justice  punishes  us,  and  makes  us  more  just,  and 
is  the  medicine  of  our  vice? 

/h/.  True. 

Soc,  He,  then,  has  the  first  place  in  the  scale  of  happiness 
who  has  never  had  vice  in  his  soul ;  for  this  has  been  shown 
to  be  the  greatest  of  evils. 


cnmes. 
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ly.  Gorgias. 

he  has  the  second  place,  who  is  delivered  from  socratbs, 

POLUS. 

happy  in  the 
,  •  •  J    second  de- 

is  to  say,   he  who  receives   admonition  and  greehewho 
►unishment?  L'^*"''w 

from  injustice 
by  punish- 

he  lives  worst,  who,  having  been  unjust,  has  no  ^^^"dcd  rnd 

rem  injustice?  most  unhappy 

•    I  of  all  he  who 

^"ly-  lives  on. 

is,   he   lives  worst  who  commits  the   greatest  enjoying  the 
who,  being  the  most  unjust  of  men,  succeeds  in    ™"  ^ 
uke  or  correction  or  punishment;  and  this,  as 
s  been  accomplished  by  Archelaus  and   other 
hetoricians  and  potentates  *  ? 

not  their  way  of  proceeding,  my  friend,  be  com- 
conduct  of  a  person  who  is  afflicted  with  the 
jases  and  yet  contrives  not  to  pay  the  penalty  to 
1  for  his  sins  against  his  constitution,  and  will 
,  because,  like  a  child,  he  is  afraid  of  the  pain  of 
or  cut : —  Is  not  that  a  parallel  case? 
truly. 

'^ould  seem  as  if  he  did  not  know  the  nature  of 

)odily  vigour ;  and  if  we  are  right,  Polus,  in  our 

iclusions,  they  are  in  a  like  case  who  strive  to 

I,  which  they  see  to  be  painful,  but  are  blind  to 

^e  which  ensues  from  it,  not  knowing  how  far 

ible   a   companion   a   diseased  soul    is    than   a 

iy;    a   soul,   I    say,  which   is  corrupt  and  un- 

d  unholy.     And  hence   they  do  all   that   they 

I  punishment  and  to  avoid  being  released  from 

of  evils ;    they  provide  themselves  with  money 

and   cultivate   to  the  utmost  their  powers  of 

But  if  we,  Polus,  are  right,  do  you   see  what 

lall  we  draw  out  the  consequences  in  form? 

u  please. 

not  a  fact  that  injustice,  and  the  doing  of  in- 
;  greatest  of  evils? 

'  Cp.  Rep.  ix.  579,  580. 
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At.  That  m  quite  dear. 

Sat.  And  fnnher,  llwt  to  aaSeT  punishment  is  ihe  njM 
be  rdeaaed  from  this  evil? 

At.  Thw. 

Sft,  And  not  to  snSer,  is  W  popetnUe  tte  mO 

/ML  Yes. 

&r.  To  do  vrrong,  then,  is  second  onlj  m  tbii 
crib ;  bnt  to  do  wrong  and  not  to  be  punished,  is  fi 
grestotof  ID? 

At  That  ii  true. 

■Spir.  Well,   and    was  not    this    the    point    in   dispute,  i 
friend?     Yoa  deemed   Archelaus  happy,  because  he  h 
Ttsj  gieat  aininal  and  unpunished:    I,  on  the  other  bi 
]  dlAt    he   or  any   other  who   like  1 
1  hu  not  been  punished,  is,  and  ought  to  b 
~  ~e  Df  all  men  ;  and  that  the  doer  of  inJQS 
than    the   suRerer ;     and    he   who  ( 
re  miserable  than  he  who  suffers. —  Vi 
dutwlut  I  Mid? 

A/.  Yet 

SfC.  And  it  has  been  proved  to  be  true? 

At.  CefUiidj' 

Sx.  Wen,  Polus,  but  if  this  is  tnie,  where  is  the  g 
of  liietoric?     If   we   admit  what   has  been  just  i 
every  man  ought   in   every   way  to  guard   himself  e 
doing  wrong,  for  he  will  thereby  suffer  great  evil? 

Jh/.  True. 

St>^.  And  if  he,  or  any  one  about  whom  he  cares,  d 
wrong,  he  ought  of  his  own  accord  to  go  where  he  icill  be  1 
immediately  punished  ;  he  will  run  to  the  judge,  < 
to  the  physician,  in  order  that  the  disease  of  injustice  m^l 
not  be  rendered  chronic  and  become  the  incurable  cancer  of  J 
the  soul ;  must  we  not  allow  this  consequence,  Polus,  if  « 
former  admissions  are  to  stand: — is  any  other  inferenS  I 
consistent  with  them.^ 

J^l.  To  that,  Socrates,  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 

See.  Then  rhetoric  is  of  no  use  to  us,  Poltis,  in  be^iiiigi 
man  to  excuse  his  own  injustice,  or  that  of  his  parents  at 
friends,  or  children  or  country ;  but  may  be  o£  use  to  anj 
one  who  holds  that  instead  of  excusing  he  ought  to  accuse— 
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above  all,  and  in  the  next  degree  his  family  or  any  of  Corgias. 

ftiends  who  may  be  doing  wrong;  he  should  bring  to  Socratks, 

the  iniquity  and  not  conceal  it,  that  so  the  wrong-doer  ^^*' 
suffer  and  be  made  whole;  and  he  should  even  force 

f  and  others  not  to  shrink,  but  with  closed  eyes  like  ow^ju*rice 

men  to  let  the  physician  operate  with  knife  or  searing  andtopctidon 

not  regarding  the  pain,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  the  p**Jnishmem. 


and  the  honourable;    let  him  who  has  done   things 

of  stripes,  allow  himself  to  be  scourged,  if  of  bonds, 

nbe  bound,  if  of  a  fine,  to  be  fined,  if  of  exile,  to  be  exiled, 

death,  to  die,  himself  being  the  first  to  accuse  himself 

his  own  relations,  and  using  rhetoric  to  this  end,  that 

and  their  unjust  actions  may  be  made  manifest,  and  that 

themselves  may  be  delivered  from  injustice,  which  is 

greatest  evil.     Then,   Polus,  rhetoric  would  indeed  be 

Do  you  say  *  Yes*  or  *  No'  to  that? 

A/.  To  me,  Socrates,  what  you  are  saying  appears  very 

,  though  probably  in  agreement  with  your  premises. 
Sac.  Is  not  this  the  conclusion,  if  the  premises  are  not  dis- 

? 
Ihl,  Yes ;  it  certainly  is. 

Sac.  And  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  if  indeed  it  be  a  slighter  and 
duty  to  harm  another,  whether  an  enemy  or  not  —  I  *«=^°<**7  ^ 

^  '  ^  of  rhetoric  in 

t  the  case  of  self-defence  —  then  I  have  to  be  upon  my  «eif-defence 
—  but  if  my  enemy  injures  a  third  person,  then   in  »8a»n$tan 

J  J         J  r  f  enemy,  or  in 

sort. of  way,  by  word  as  well  as  deed,  I  should  try  to  preventing 
his  being  punished,  or  appearing  before  the  judge ;   ^en^  of*M 
if  he  appears,  I  should  contrive  that  he  should  escape,  enemy. 
not  suffer  punishment :  if  he  has  stolen  a  sum  of  money, 
him  keep  what  he  has  stolen  and  spend  it  on  him  and  his, 
"Rgardless  of  religion   and  justice;    and   if  he  have   done 
r  tilings  worthy  of  death,  let  him  not  die,  but  rather  be  im- 
g  iBortal  in  his  wickedness ;  or,  if  this  is  not  possible,  let  him 
It  any  rate  be  allowed  to  live  as  long  as  he  can.     For  such 
paposes,  Polus,  rhetoric  may  be  useful,  but  is  of  small  if  of 
any  use  to  him  who  is  not  intending  to  commit  injustice ;  at 
least,  there  was  no  such  use  discovered  by  us  in  the  previous 
i&ctission. 

CaL  Tell  me,  Chaerephon,  is  Socrates  in  earnest,  or  is  he 
joking? 


Chaer.  I  should  say,  Calliclcs.  tliai  he  is  in  moei  pi 
earnest ;  bul  you  may  as  well  ask  hini. 

CaL  Bf  the  godi,  lod  I  wS.    TeB  me,8oattei,J 
ID  wiM^  cr  taicf  in  Jot?    For  if  yoa  ac  k  «n 
I  iriiit  ytMiqrii  tne,  Ji  not  dteiriialeof  li^w*  li£i 
J'j'l'^^  iQMide  dom ;  tsA  an  we  not  doiDb  n  woold  ^ 

MMMwtM       ■<>— ywAig  Hi»  iijjwiMt*  q#  lift  »!■  nwgltl  *n  n»  Aitnj 

^•^  Ar.  OCdlicln,ifthmwcreiiot« 


I  mean  to  eqr,  if  arciy  mi 
■df  ad  wen  nut  rimed  bjr  die  nrt  of  Ui  qtedcs— 
■ce  how  we  cndd  ever  "«— Mm^«»  ow  mfRSMo 
aaodiflr.  ■  I  make  ttaii  roBBk  becwe  I  poccm 
and  I  have  a  «•««"■"»  Cedfag.  For  we  an  loven  t 
bodiof  tahave  two  larca  qteco: — lam  Ac  lova 
fmdea,  die  mmi  of  "■^■■■m,  and  of  [Idoaap^;  aix 
die  AthcBtau  Deaaaa,  and  of  Dcaaaa  the  aon  of  Pjr 
now,  I  ooaenc  that  jon^  witti  d  jrmc  cjcvudbk 


of  fak;  but  as  he  daangca  yon  duoige^  badnrardi 
waidi.  When  die  Aditnkn  Dona  deaka  wsf^ 
jon  are  aaybig  ta  tfaa  aMenbljr)  yon  go  onr  to  hit 

and  you  do  die  tame  widi  EtenKU,  the  Eiir  yotm 
Pyrilampcs.  For  you  have  not  the  power  to  resist  t 
and  ideas  of  your  loves;  and  if  a  pereon  were  tc 
surprise  at  the  strangeness  of  what  you  say  from  timi 
when  under  their  influence,  you  would  probably 
him,  if  you  were  honest,  that  you  cannot  help  say 
your  loves  say  unless  they  are  prevented ;  and  that 
only  be  silent  when  they  are.  Now  you  must  ui 
that  my  words  arc  an  echo  too,  aiid  therefore  you 
wonder  at  me ;  but  if  you  want  to  silence  me,  sflen 
sophy,  who  is  my  love,  for  she  is  always  telling  m< 
am  now  telling  you,  my  friend ;  neither  is  she  capri< 
my  other  love,  for  the  son  of  Cleinias  says  one  tbii 
and  another  thing  to-morrow,  but  philosophy  is  aln 
She  is  the  teacher  at  whose  words  you  are  now  w 
and  you  have  heard  her  yoivself.  Her  you  must  n 
either  show,  as  I  was  saying,  that  to  do  injustice  and 
punishment  is  not  the  worst  of  all  evils ;  or,  if  you 
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i  unrefuted,  by  the  dog  the  god  of  Egypt,  I  declare,  O   cw*™, 
iclcs,  that  Callicles  will  never  be  at  one  with  himself,  but  socbatks, 
his  whole  life  will  be  a  discord.     And  yet,  my  friend,  I  ^*"J="*- 
Id  rather  that  my  lyre  should  be  inharmonious,  and  that 
t  should  be  no  music  in  the  chorus  which  I  provided ; 
or  that  the  whole  world  should  be  at  odds  with  me,  and 
se  me,  rather  than  that  I  myself  should  be  at  odds  with 
;lf,  and  contradict  myself. 

i/.  O  Socrates,  you  are  a  regular  declaimer,  and  seem  to  Pdui  wu 
inning  riot  in  the  argument.     And  now  you  are  declaim-   X^^^ 
in   this  way    because    Polus   has    fallen    into    the  same  rrfuicd  u 
■  himself  of  which  he  accused  Gorgiasi — for  he  said  |^" 
when  Gorgias  was  asked  by  you,  whether,  if  some  one 
:  to  him  who  wanted  to  learn  rhetoric,  and  did  not 
f  justice,  he  would  teach  him  justice,   Gorgias  in  his 
ssiy  replied  that  he  would,  because  he  thought  that  man- 
in  general  would  be  displeased  if  he  answered  'No;' 
then    in    consequence    of    this    admission,  Gorgias  was 
jelled  to  contradict  himself,  that  being  just  the  sort  of 
;  in  which  you  delight.     Whereupon   Polus  laughed  at 
deservedly,  as  I  think ;  but  now  he  has  himself  fallen 
the  same  trap.     I  cannot  say  very  much  for  his  wit 
1  he  conceded  to  you  that  to  do  is  more  dishonourable 
to  suffer  injustice,  for  this  was  the   admission  which 
:o  his  being  entangled  by   you ;    and  because  he  was 
modest    to   say  what    he    thought,   he    had    his    mouth 
led.     For  the  truth  is,  Socrates,  that  you,  who  pretend 
;  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  are  appealing  now  to 
lopular  and  vulgar  notions  of  right,  which  are  not  natural, 
mly  conventional.     Convention  and  nature  are  generally  CbUkIm 
riance  with  one  another:   and  hence,  if  a  person  is  too  '™|!f'*["^ 
St  to  say  what  he  thinks,  he  is  compelled  to  contradict  uiurc  in  <hc 
df ;  and  you,  in  your  ingenuity  perceiving  the  advantage  |,^*]^^^^ 
;  thereby  gained,  slyly  ask  of  him  who  is  arguing  con- 
onally  a  question  which  is  to  be  determined  by  the  rale 
ture ;  and  if  he  is  talking  of  the  rale  of  nature,  you  slip 
to  custom :   as,  for  instance,  you  did  in  this  very  dis- 
3n   about  doing  and  suffering  injustice.      When  Polus 
speaking    of    the    conventionally    dishonourable,    you 
ed  him  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature  ;   for  by  the  rule 
L.  11. — 24 
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A  man  of 
courage 
would  easily 
break  down 
the  guards  of 
convention. 


of  natarei  to  suffer  injatice  is  the  gmter  dkgiioe 
Ae  gieftter  evil;  but  convmrinnany,  to  do  «v3  ii  die 
dfagnoefoL  For  die  snffieiing  of  injoitice  is  not  die  pati 
a  nsop  but  of  a  stave,  who  indeed  had  better  die  dw&iici 
sinoeivhea  he  is  mnmgtA  and  tnuqpled  iqMai,he  is 
to  hd^  Umsdf,  or  any  other  about  whom  he  caxcs. 
leaaon,  as  I  conceive^  is  diat  die  maken  of  kns  aie  daj 
majority  who  aie  weak;  and  diqr  make  laws  and 
prsises  and  oensnes  widi  a  view  to  themselves  and  to 
own  intcvcstSy  and  diejr  larify  the  stronger  sort  of  smsbi < 
diosewho  ate  able  to  get  the  better  of  diem,iaonkr 
diqr  may  not  get  die  better  of  them;  and  diqr  «fi 
didiooestv  is  shamefid  and  utintt!  meaning  bv  die 
injiistioe»  die  desire  of  a  man  to  have  more  than  hii 
boms  I  far  knowing  their  own  {nferiority^  I  siwpcci  that 
are  too  11^  of  eqoali^..  And  tfacrcfare  the  endeavosr 
have  more  than  the  many,  is  conviwfiniiaiy  said  to  be 
fnland  nii}qst,  and  is  called  injustioe^wiKuaa  natme 
intimatirs  Aat  it  is  jnst  far  the  better  to  hsEve  mere  daai 
woise,  the  more  powafol  than  die  weaker;  and  m 
ways  she  shows,  among  men  as  weB  as  amoQg 
indeed  among  whole  cities  and  faces,  dwt  Jnslioe 
die  superior  ruling  over  and  having  more  dian  die 
For  on  what  principle  of  jusrice  did  Xerxes  invade  Hdlas, 
or  his  father  the  Scythians?  (not  to  speak  of  nmnbeiksi 
other  examples).  Nay,  but  these  are  the  men  who  act 
according  to  nature ;  yes,  by  Heaven,  and  according  to  the 
law  of  nature :  not,  perhaps,  according  to  that  artificial  law, 
which  we  invent  and  impose  upon  our  feUows,  of  whom  wc 
take  the  best  and  strongest  from  their  youth  upwards,  and 
tame  them  like  young  lions, —  charming  them  with  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  and  saying  to  them,  that  with  equality  they  most 
be  content,  and  that  the  equal  is  the  honourable  and  the  just 
But  if  there  were  a  man  who  had  sufficient  force,  he  would 
shake  off  and  break  through,  and  escape  from  all  this;  he 
would  trample  under  foot  all  our  formulas  and  spells  and 
charms,  and  all  our  laws  which  are  against  nature :  the  slave 
would  rise  in  rebellion  and  be  lord  over  us,  and  the  ligjit  of 
natural  justice  would  shine  forth.     And  this  I  take  to  be  the 
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itiment  of  Pindar,  when  he  says  in  his  poem,  that  Cor^ias. 

*  Law  is  the  king  of  all,  of  mortals  as  well  as  of  immortals ; '  Calucles. 

is,  as  he  says, 

'  Makes  might  to  be  right,  doing  violence  with  highest  hand ;  as  I  infer    Pindar. 
im  the  deeds  of  Heracles,  for  without  baying  them  —  * ' 

•I  do  not  remember  the  exact  words,  but  the  meaning  is, 
at  without  buying  them,  and  without  their  being  given  to 
m,  he  carried  off  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  according  to  the  law 

natural  right,  and  that  the  oxen  and  other  possessions  of 
e  weaker  and  inferior  properly  belong  to  the  stronger  and 
perior.     And  this  is  true,  as  you  may  ascertain,  if  you  will  a  uttie  pwio- 
ave  philosophy  and  go  on  to  higher  things:   for  philosophy,  Jl^^'Jji^gi* 
>crates,  if  pursued  in  moderation  and  at  the  proper  age,  is  youth. 
1  elegant  accomplishment,  but  too  much  philosophy  is  the 
in  of  human  life.     Even  if  a  man  has  good  parts,  still,  if  he 
irries  philosophy  into  later  life,  he  is  necessarily  ignorant 
all  those  things  which  a  gentleman  and  a  person  of  honour 
ight  to  know ;  he  is  inexperienced  in  the  laws  of  the  State, 
)d  in  the  language  which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  dealings 

man  with  man,  whether  private  or  public,  and  utterly 
norant  of  the  pleasures  and  desires  of  mankind  and  of  human 
laracter  in  general.  And  people  of  this  sort,  when  they 
Jtake  themselves  to  politics  or  business,  are  as  ridiculous  as 
imagine  the  politicians  to  be,  when  they  make  their  appear- 
ice  in  the  arena  of  philosophy.     For,  as  Euripides  says, 

'  Every  man  shines  in  that  and  pursues  that,  and  devotes  the  greatest    Euripides, 
ition  of  the  day  to  that  in  which  he  most  excels  '/ 

It  anything  in  which  he  is  inferior,  he  avoids  and  depre- 
ates,  and  praises  the  opposite  from  partiality  to  himself,  and 
Jcause  he  thinks  that  he  will  thus  praise  himself.  The  true 
inciple  is  to  unite  them.  Philosophy,  as  a  part  of  education, 
an  excellent  thing,  and  there  is  no  disgrace  to  a  man  while 
;  is  young  in  pursuing  such  a  study ;  but  when  he  is  more 
Ivanced  in  years,  the  thing  becomes  ridiculous,  and  I  feel 
wards  philosophers  as  I  do  towards  those  who  lisp  and 
itate  children.     For  I  love  to  see  a  little  child,  who  is  not 

'  Fragm.  Incert.  151  (Bockh).         *  Antiope,  fragni.  20  (Dindorf). 
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of  an  age  to  q>eak  jdainlyy  Ikpmg  at  h»  pUj;  dwie  ii 
afqpearance  <rf  grace  and  free<kHn  in  his  utterance,  wIbA 
natural  to  his  childish  yeais.  But  when  I  hear  some 
creature  carefully  articulating  its  words,  I  am  offended; 
sound  is  disagreeabky  and  has  to  my  ears  the  twang  of 
So  when  I  hear  a  man  Uqmigy  or  see  htm  {daying  Qtt 
child,  his  behaviour  appeals  to  me  ivlicnlous  and 
and  wordiy  of  irtrq>es.  And  I  hare  tte  same  feeKng 
students  of  philcsqphy ;  when  I  see  a  youth  thus 
the  study  ^>peari  to  me  to  be  in  character,  and  beooasigjl 
man  of  a  liberal  eduqaticm,  and  hhn  iriio  nq^ects 
I  regard  as  an  inferior  man,  who  win  never  aqrire  to 
great  or  noUe.  But  if  I  see  him  cmitinmng  die  stn^ 
later  life,  and  not  leaving  <rf^  I  should  like  to  beat 
Socrates;  fen*,  as  I  was  sajrin^^  sndi  a  one,  even  thoii|^ 
have  good  natural  parts,  becomes  elEeoiinate.  *  He  ffies 
the  busy  centre  and  the  maiket-phc^  in  irtudi,  as  die 
says,  men  become  distinguidied;  he  creeps  into  a  comer 
the  rest  of  his  life,  and  talks  m  a  windier  widi  three  or 
admiring  youths,  but  never  speaks  out  Uke  a  freeuaa 
satisfactory  manner.  Now  I,  Socrates,  am  very.wd 
towards  you,  and  my  feeling  may  be  compared  widi  Ait< 
Zethus  towards  Amphion,  in  the  play  of  Euripides,  whom  I 
was  mentioning  just  now :  for  I  am  disposed  to  say  to  yon 
much  what  Zethus  said  to  his  brother,  that  you,  Socrates,  are 
careless  about  the  things  of  which  you  ought  to  be  careful; 
and  that  you 

'  Who  have  a  soul  so  noble,  are  remarkable  for  a  puerile  exterior; 
Neither  in  a  court  of  justice  could  you  state  a  case,  or  give  any  reasflu 

or  proof, 
Or  offer  valiant  counsel  on  another's  behalf.' 

And  you  must  not  be  offended,  my  dear  Socrates,  for  I  am 
speaking  out  of  good- will  towards  you,  if  I  ask  whether  yoa 
are  not  ashamed  of  being  thus  defenceless ;  which  I  affiio 
to  be  the  condition  not  of  you  only  but  of  all  those  who  wiB 
carry  the  study  of  philosophy  too  far.  For  suppose  that 
some  one  were  to  take  you,  or  any  one  of  your  sort,  off  to 
prison,  declaring  that  you  had  done  wrong  when  you  had 
done  no  wrong,  you  must  allow  that  you  would  not  know 
what  to  do : — there  you  would  stand  giddy  and  gaping,  and 
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ot  having  a  word  to  say ;  and  when  you  went  up  before  the  GorgLxs. 

)ourt,  even  if  the  accuser  were  a  poor  creature  and  not  good  Socratps, 

or  much,  you  would  die  it  he  were  disposed  to  claim  the  c^"^<^»^- 
lenalty  of  death.     And  yet,  Socrates,  what  is  the  value  of 

'  An  art  which  converts  a  man  of  sense  into  a  fool/ 

rho  is  helpless,  and  has  no  power  to  save  either  himself  or 
thers,  when  he  is  in  the  greatest  danger  and  is  going  to  be 
espoiled  by  his  enemies  of  all  his  goods,  and  has  to  live, 
imply  deprived  of  his  rights  of  citizenship? — he  being  a 
lan  who,  if  I  may  use  the  expression,  may  be  boxed  on  the 
ars  with  impunity.  Then,  my  good  friend,  take  my  advice, 
nd  refute  no  more : 

'  Learn  the  philosophy  of  business,  and  acquire  the  reputation  of  wisdom. 
But  leave  to  others  these  niceties,' 

ihether  they  are  to  be  described  as  follies  or  absurdities : 

*  For  they  will  only 
Give  you  poverty  for  the  inmate  of  your  dwelling.* 

Cease,  then,  emulating  these  paltry  splitters  of  words,  and 
anulate  only  the  man  of  substance  and  honour,  who  is  well 
odo. 

&v.  If  my  soul,  Callicles,  were  made  of  gold,  should  I  not  Caiiici«s 
ejoice  to  discover  one  of  those  stones  with  which  they  test  ^^  desired 

'  touchstone 

rold,  and  the  very  best  possible  one  to  which  I  might  bring  of  Socrates, 
oy  soul ;  and  if  the  stone  and  I  agreed  in  approving  of  her 
raining,  then  I  should  know  that   I  was  in  a  satisfactory 
tate,  and  that  no  other  test  was  needed  by  me. 

Cd.  What  is  your  meaning,  Socrates? 

&^.  I  will  tell  you ;  I  think  that  I  have  found  in  you  the 
lesired  touchstone. 

Cal,  Why? 

Av.  Because  I  am  sure  that  if  you  agree  with  me  in  any 
i  the  opinions  which  my  soul  forms,  I  have  at  last  found  the 
roth  indeed.  For  I  consider  that  if  a  man  is  to  make  a 
omplete  trial  of  the  good  or  evil  of  the  soul,  he  ought  to 
ave  three  qualities  —  knowledge,  good-will,  outspokenness, 
hich  are  all  possessed  by  you.  Many  whom  I  meet  are  un- 
We  to  make  trial  of  me,  becau.se  they  are  not  wise  as  you  are ; 
hers  are  wise,  but  they  will  not  tell  me  the  truth,  because 
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they  have   not   the  same  interest    in   me  which  yi 
an<l  these  two  strangers,  Gorgias  and  Poliu,  are  imdc 
wise  men  and  my  very  good  friends,  but  ihcy  ait 
spoken    enough,  and    they   arc    too    modc^L     Whj, 
modesty  is  so  great  that  they  are  driven  to  contradict 
selves,  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  them,  b  the  I 
a  Urge  company,  on  matters  of  the  highest  raoment    Bijl 
you  have  all  the  <timhties  in  which  the^  otben  are  delkicfL; 
having  received  an  exccllcni  education ;  to  this  many  A1tl^ 
nians  can  testify.     And  you  are  my  friend.     Shall  I  tell  jnt 
why  I  ihtnk  so?     1  know  that  you,  Callicles,  and  TisandntJ 
Aphidnae,  and  Andron  the  son  of  Androtion.  and  Nausicpto 
of  the  deme  of  Cholarges,  studied  together  r  there  awe  iniir 
of  you,  and  I  once  heard  you  advising  with  one  anotiKT  a 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  shoull  be 
carried,  and.  as  I  know,  you  came  to  the  conclusion  that  iht 
study  should  not  be  pushed  too  much  into  detail.     You  »m 
cautioning  one  another  not  to  be  overwise ;  you  were  ainrf 
that  too  much  wisdom  might  unconsciously  to  j-oniselve*  be 
the  ruin  of  you.     And  now  when  1  hear  you  gi\'ing  the  ssine 
advice  10  mc  which  you  then  gave  to  your  mosi  miinUK 
friends,  I  have  a  sufRdent  evidence  of  your  real  good-rfLj 
lo  me.     And  of  the  frankness  of  your  nature  and  freedcn 
from  modesty  I  am  assured  by  youreelf,  and  the  asjuram 
is  confirmed  by  your  last  speech.     VVell  then,  the  infertnff  ] 
in  the  present  case  clearly  is,  that  if  you  agree  with  mt  ifl  J 
an    argument    about    any  point,  that   point   will  have  ktt 
sufficiently  tested  by  us,  and  will  not  require  to  be  submiitrf 
to  any  further  test.      For  you  could  not  have  agreed  wilK 
me,   either    from  lack   of  knowledge  or  from  superfluity  ni 
modesty,  nor  yet  from  a  desire  to  deceive  me,  for  you  m 
my  friend,  as  you  tell  me  yourself.     And  therefore  when  you 
and  I  are  agreed,  the  result  will  be  the  attainment  of  peff«l 
Imih.     Now  there  is  no  nobler  enquiry,  CallicLca,  than  ihii 
which  you  censure  me  for  making, —  What  ought  the  characta 
of  a  man  to  be,  and  what  his  pursuits,  and  how  far  is  he  Ic 
go,  both   in   maturer  years  and  in  youth?     For  be  assmtf 
that  if  I  err  in  my  own  conduct  I  do  not  err  intentionally 
but  from  ignorance.     Do  not  then  desist  from  advising  im 
now  that  you  have  begim,  until  I  have  learned  clearty  wbi 
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is  which  I  am  to  practise,  and  how  I  may  acquire  it.  Cvrgias. 

if  you  find  me  assenting  to  your  words,  and  hereafter  Socratbs, 

loing  that  to  which  I  assented,  call  me  '  dolt,'  and  deem  ^^"Jclks. 

inworthy  of  receiving  further  instruction.     Once  more,  ^"V|*"!** 

tell  me  what  you  and  Pindar  mean  by  natural  justice :  whatCaiUcic» 

ou  not  mean  that  the  superior  should  take  the  property  "****!  ^\  ** 

^  «-      x-        y     supenori 

le  inferior  by  force;    that   the  better  should  rule   the 
s,  the  noble  have  more  than   the   mean?     Am  I  not 
in  my  recollection? 

r/.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  was  saying,  and  so  I  still  aver. 
V.  And  do  you  mean  by  the  better  the  same  as  the 
nor?  for  I  could  not  make  out  what  you  were  saying 
le  time  —  whether  you  meant  by  the  superior  the  stronger, 
that  the  weaker  must  obey  the  stronger,  as  you  seemed 
nply  when  you  said  that  great  cities  attack  small  ones 
ccordance  with  natural  right,  because  they  are  superior 
stronger,  as  though  the  superior  and  stronger  and  better 
;  the  same ;  or  whether  the  better  may  be  also  the  in- 
r  and  weaker,  and  the  superior  the  worse,  or  whether 
;r  is  to  be  defined  in  the  same  way  as  superior: — this  is 
point  which  I  want  to  have  cleared  up.     Are  the  superior 
better  and  stronger  the  same  or  different? 
iL  I  say  unequivocally  that  they  are  the  same. 
K.  Then  the  many  are  by  nature  superior  to  the  one.  He  means  the 
1st  whom,  as  you  were  saying,  they  make  the  laws?  ^Tg^t„d 

ll.    Certainly.  therefore  the 

K.  Then   the   laws  of   the   many  are   the  laws  of  the  ^JJc  the  laws 

nor?  which  are 

/    -XT  . noble  because 

r/.    Very  true.  they  are  made 

•r.  Then  they  are  the  laws  of  the  better ;  for  the  superior  by  the  better, 
are  far  better,  as  you  were  saying? 
ll.  Yes. 

c.  And  since  they  are  superior,  the  laws  which  are  made 
lem  are  by  nature  good? 
/.  Yes. 

r.  And  are  not  the  many  of  opinion,  as  you  were  lately  And  the  many 
g,  that  justice  is  equality,  and  that  to  do  is  more  dis-  ^^^jn^^t  \ 

rful  than  to  suffer  injustice? —  i>  that  so  or  not?     Answer,*  to  do 
:les,  and  let  no  modesty  be  found  to  come  in  the  way  * ; 

*  Cp.  what  is  said  of  Gorgias  by  Callicles  at  p.  482. 
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'*■  He  ftoitniUrs  impaliently.  - 

do  Ae  Runy  think,  or  do  they  noi  ihirk  ihns? — I  nnia  bej 
of  you  to  answer,  in  order  thai  if  you  agree  wiih  me  I  miy 
fortify  myself  by  the  assent  of  so  competent  an  auihwiij-. 

d/.  Yes ;   the  opinion  of  the  many  is  what  you  say. 

Sx.  'ITicn  not  only  custom  but  nature  also  aSinns  ibl 
to  do  is  more  disgraceful  than  to  sulTer  inju>^dce,  aod  llul 
justice  is  equality ;  so  that  you  seem  to  have  been  wroDg 
in  your  former  assertion,  when  accusing  me  you  said  ihai 
nature  and  custom  are  opposed,  and  that  I,  knowing  this, 
was  dishonestly  playing  between  them,  appealing  to  costcns 
when  llie  argument  is  about  nature,  and  to  nature  when  tbc 
argument  is  about  custom? 

Cal.  This  man  will  never  cease  talking  nonsense.  At 
your  age,  Socrates,  are  you  not  ashamed  to  be  catching  ai 
words  and  chuckling  over  some  verbal  slip?  do  you  Dm 
see  —  have  I  not  told  you  already,  that  by  superior  I  mean 
better:  do  you  imagine  me  to  say,  that  if  a  rabble  oi  slarts 
and  nondescripts,  who  are  of  no  use  except  perhaps  it 
their  physical  strength,  get  together,  their  ipsissinu  Ttubi 
are  laws? 

SiK.  Ho!   my  philosopher,  is  that  your  line? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Soc.  I  was  thinking,  Callicles,  that  something  of  the  ^ 
must  have  been  in  your  mind,  and  thai  is  why  I  repnifJ 
the  question, —  What  is  the  superior?  I  wanted  to  kno* 
clearly  what  you  meant ;  for  you  surely  do  not  think  ito 
two  men  are  better  than  one,  or  that  your  slaves  are  bettff 
than  you  because  they  are  stronger?  Then  please  to  begb 
again,  and  tell  me  who  the  better  are.  if  ihey  are  not  the  | 
stronger ;  and  I  will  ask  you,  great  Sir,  to  be  a  little  miMs 
in  your  instructions,  or  I  shall  have  to  run  away  from  yoo. 

Cal.  You  are  ironical. 

5iv.  No,  by  the  hero  Zethus,  Callicles,  by  whose  aid  yon 
were  just  now  saying  (486  A)  many  ironical  things  against 
me,  I  am  not : —  tell  me,  then,  whom  you  mean  by  the  better? 

Cal.  I  mean  the  more  excellent. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  see  that  you  are  yourself  using  wori' 
'which  have  no  meaning  and  that  you  are  explaining  nothingr 
—  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  mean  by  the  better  am 
superior  the  wiser,  or  if  not,  whom? 
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d/.  Most  assuredly,  I  do  mean  the  wiser.  Gorgias, 

Soc.  Then  according  to  you,  one  wise  man  may  often  socratks, 
3C  superior  to  ten  thousand  fools,  and  he  ought  to  rule  c^^"*^*^- 
tliein,  and  they  ought  to  be  his  subjects,  and  he  ought  to  The  wiser: 
bave  more  than  they  should.  This  is  what  I  believe  that  among  ten 
you  mean  (and  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  am  word-  ?T*^^ 
catching),  if  you  allow  that  the  one  is  superior  to  the  ten  ought  to  mic. 
tiiousand? 

Col.  Yes ;  that  is  what  I  mean,  and  that  is  what  I  conceive 
to  be  natural  justice  —  that  the  better  and  wiser  should  rule 
and  have  more  than  the  inferior. 

Soc,  Stop  there,  and  let  me  ask  you  what  you  would  say  But  this  is 
in  this  case :   Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  all  together  as  we  contrary  to 

**  ^  the  analogy  of 

are  now;    there  are  several  of  us,  and  we  have  a  large  the  other  am. 
common  store  of  meats  and  drinks,  and  there  are  all  sorts 
of  persons  in  our  company  having  various  degrees  of  strength 
and  weakness,  and  one  of  us,  being  a  physician,  is  wiser  in 
the  matter  of  food  than  all  the  rest,  and  he  is  probably 
stronger  than  some  and  not  so  strong  as  others  of  us  —  will 
he  not,  being  wiser,  be  also  better  than  we  are,  and  our 
superior  in  this  matter  of  food? 
Qal.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Either,  then,  he  will  have  a  larger  share  of  the  meats 
^sA  drinks,  because  he  is  better,  or  he  will  have  the  distribu- 
tion of  all  of  them  by  reason  of  his  authority,  but  he  will  not 
expend  or  make  use  of  a  larger  share  of  them  on  his  own 
pOBon,  or  if  he  does,  he  will  be  punished; — his  share  will 
txceed  that  of  some,  and  be  less  than  that  of  others,  and  if 
le  be  the  weakest  of  all,  he  being  the  best  of  all  will  have 
lie  smallest  share  of  all,  Callicles: — am  I  not  right,  my 
fcend? 

Cal.  You  talk  about  meats  and  drinks  and  physicians  and  Caiiicics  is 
other  nonsense ;  I  am  not  speaking  of  them.  thc^common. 

Soc.  Well,  but  do  you  admit  that  the  wiser  is  the  better?  place  parallels 
Answer 'Yes 'or 'No.'  °'^~^^^ 

Cai.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  ought  not  the  better  to  have  a  larger  share? 
Cal.   Not  of  meats  and  drinks. 

So€.    I  understand :  then,  perhaps,  of  coats  —  the  skilfuUest 
eaver  ought   to  have  the  largest  coat,  and  the  greatest 
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number  of  them,  and  go  about  clolhcd  in  the  bcsl  and  final 
of  I  hem  ? 

Cal.  Fudge  about  coats! 

S<K.  I'hen  the  skilfullest  and  best  in  maldng  shots  ou^ 
to  have  the  advantage  ill  shoes ;  the  shoemaker,  clarft, 
should  walk  about  in  the  largest  shoes,  and  have  the  graica 
numlier  of  thcro? 

Cal.  Fudge  about  shoes!     What  i 
ing? 

Soc.  Or,  if  this  is  not  your  meaning,  perhaps 
say  that  the  wise  and  good  and  true  husbandman  iho'Jd 
actually  have  a  larger  share  of  seeds,  and  have  as  much  i»i 
as  possible  for  his  own  land? 

Cai,  How  you  go  on,  always  talking  in  the  same  wij,  So- 
crates! 

Soc.  Ves,  Calliclcs,  and  also  about  the  same  things. 

Cal.  Yes,  by  the  Gods,  you  are  literally  alwaj-s  taltm);  d 
cobblers  and  fullers  and  cooks  and  doctors,  as  if  this  hivl  u 
do  with  our  argtunent. 

Soc.  Bui  why  will  you  not  lell  me  in  what  a  man  niiisi  W 
superior  and  wiser  in  order  to  claim  a  larger  share:  "illy'' 
neither  accept  a  suggestion,  nor  oSei  one? 

Cal.  I  have  already  told  you.  In  the  firet  place,  I  nW 
by  superiors  not  cobblers  or  cooks,  but  wise  jioliticiarf  *"' 
understand  the  administration  of  a  slate,  and  who  are  c 
only  wise,  but  also  vahant  and  able  to  carry  out  il>* 
designs,  and  not  the  men  to  faint  from  want  of  soul, 
■SocmiH  B  Sm.  See  now,  most  excellent  Callicles,  how  diffeienl  nf 

'^^ao     ^^^^S^  against  you  is  from  tlial  which  you  bring  against  W.  1 
ihc  lanie  for  you  rcproach  me  with  always  saying  the  same ;  bul  1 1^  ] 

1^^^^  *"        proach    you   with    never  saying    the  same  about   the  sa»t  1 
ij.rici«of       things,  for  at  one  time  you  were  defining  tlie  belter  and  llit 
"iMuiMiWi  superior  to  be  the  stronger,  then  again  as  the  wiser,  and  wn 
the  nma.        you  bring  fofwaid  a  new  notion ;  the  superior  and  the  betM 
are  now  declared  by  you  to  be  the  more  courageous :  I  wisbi 
my  good  friend,  that  you  would  tell  me,  once  for  all,  wboo 
you  afiirm  to  be  the  better  and  superior,  and  in  what  titr 
are  better? 

Cal.  I  have  already  told  you  that  I  mean  those  who  ai 
wise  and  courageous  in  the  administration  of  a  state — tbt 
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L^t  to  be  the  rulers  of  their  states,  and  justice  consists  in   Gorgias. 

having  more  than  their  subjects.  Socratbs, 

JSoc,  But  whether  rulers  or  subjects  will  they  or  will  they  Caluclbs, 

have  more  than  themselves,  my  friend? 
€jiL  What  do  you  mean? 

•Sar.  I  mean  that  every  man  is  his  own  ruler ;  but  perhaps 
3f ou  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  him  to  rule  himself ; 
is  only  required  to  rule  others? 

Col,  What  do  you  mean  by  his  *  ruling  over  himself? 
Soc.  A  simple  thing  enough ;  just  what  is  commonly  said, 
a  man  should  be  temperate  and  master  of  himself,  and 
of  his  own  pleasures  and  passions. 
€jil.  What  innocence!    you  mean  those  fools, —  the  tem- 


are 


Soc,  Certainly: — any   one    may   know   that    to    be    my 
meaning. 

CaL  Quite  so,  Socrates ;  and  they  are  really  fools,  for  how  CaiUcica  re- 
can  a  man  be  happy  who  is  the  servant  of  anything?     On  ^^|^]*^t 
the  contrary,  I  plainly  assert,  that  he  who  would  truly  live  the  esteem  in 
ought  to  allow  his  desires  to  wax  to  the  uttermost,  and  not  to  ^^j J[|ce"* 
chastise  them ;  but  when  they  have  grown  to  their  greatest  held  is  due 
S^  he  should    have   courage   and    intelligence   to   minister  to  f^f^th^! 
r     them  and  to  satisfy  all  his  longings.     And  this  I  affirm  to  be  »cive$.   No 
^'     natural  justice  and  nobility.     To  this  however  the  many  can-  JJc^p^^^  to 
^     iwt  attain ;  and  they  blame  the  strong  man  because  they  are  cnJoy  himself 
:^r     aihamed  of  their  own  weakness,  which  they  desire  to  con-  JIJ^^JJ^ 
:r      teal,  and  hence  they  say  that  intemperance  is  base.     As  I 
v:""     h»ve  remarked  already,  they  enslave  the  nobler  natures,  and 
■i  .     l)cing  unable  to  satisfy  their  pleasures,  they  praise  temper- 
^        ance  and  justice  out  of  their  own  cowardice.     For  if  a  man 
^       \tiA  been  originally  the  son   of  a  king,  or  had  a  nature 
capable  of  acquiring  an  empire  or  a  tyranny  or  sovereignty, 
mhaX  could  be  more  truly  base  or  evil  than  temperance  —  to  a 
jnan  like  him,  I  say,  who  might  freely  be  enjoying  every 
good,  and  has  no  one  to  stand  in  his  way,  and  yet  has 
Admitted  custom  and  reason  and  the  opinion  of  other  men  to 
be  lords  over  him? — must  not  he  be  in  a  miscra])le  plight 
irhoai   the  reputation  of  justice  and  temperance  hinders  from 
giving  more  to  his  friends  than  to  his  enemies,  even  th(;ugh 
he  be  a  ruler  in  his  city  ?     Nay,  Socrates,  for  you  profess  to 
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be  a  ToUry  of  the  trnthy  and  die  truth  is  thb: — that 

and  mtempennce  and  Ucence,  if  they  be  provided 

meaUi  are  Tirtiie  and  hq)pmegs — all  the  rest  ii  a 

banbte,  agreementi  Gomnary  to  natiney  foolish  taK  of 

nothing  worth  ^ 

Sh.  There  is  a  noble  fireedom,  CalKclcai  in  your  vif  i 
approaching  die  argument;   for  iriiat  yon  say  is  vlist 
rest  of  die  world  think,  but  do  not*  like  to  say.    And  I 
beg  of  yott  to  persevere,  that  the  true  nde  of  famnanlife 
beccxne  manifest    TeDmeythen: — yoasay^doyoanol,! 
in  the  rightly-developed  man  the  paiwinnit  oai^t  not  to 
controlled^  but  that  we  shoukl  let  them  grow  to  the 
and  somehow  or  other  satisfy  Aem,  and  that  this  is  viitae? 

Col.  Yes;  I  do. 

S0C.  Then  those  who  want  nodiing  are  not  tndy  srii 
be  happy? 
TbiivvMb.        CSiil  No  indeed,  for  then  stones  and  dead  men  wooU 
die  happiest  of  alL 

S0C.  But  surely  Ufe  according  to  yoiar  View  is  aa 
thing;  and  indeed  I  think  that  Eorqpides  may  have 
xig^t  in  saying, 


No;  the  true 
death,  as 
Pythagorean 
philosophy 
tells  us,  u  to 
pour  water  out 
of  a  vessel  full 
of  holes  into  a 
colander  full 
of  holes. 


'  Who  (mms  if  life  be  not  dMlh  and  doidi  Itfe ; ' 

and  that  we  are  very  likely  dead ;  I  have  heard  a  phflosopher 
say  that  at  this  moment  we  are  actually  dead,  and  that  the 
body  (aw/xa)  is  our  tomb  (pf^iui  2),  and  that  the  part  of  thesofli 
which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  is  liable  to  be  tossed  about  by 
words  and  blown  up  and  down ;  and  some  ingenious  pcrsoo, 
proba])ly  a  Sicib'an  or  an  Italian,  playing  with  the  word, 
invented  a  tale  in  which  he  called  the  soul  —  because  of  iU 
believing  and  make-believe  nature  —  a  vessel  *,  and  the  ig- 
norant he  called  the  uninitiated  or  leaky,  and  the  place  in 
the  souls  of  the  uninitiated  in  which  the  desires  are  seated, 
being  the  intemperate  and  incontinent  part,  he  compared  to 
a  vessel  full  of  holes,  because  it  can  never  be  satisfied.  Ht 
is  not  of  your  way  of  thinking,  Callicles,  for  he  declares,  tha!t 
of  all  the  souls  in  Hades,  meaning  the  invisible  world  (dei<^c)t 
these  uninitiated  or  leaky  persons  are  the  most  miseraUe, 

>  Cp.  Rep.  i.  348.  •  Cp.  Phaedr.  250  C 

*  An  untranslateable  pun, —  6ih  rb  Kt$av6v  re  Koi  TiartiUgv  w^taat 
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that  they  pour  water  into  a  vessel  which  is  full  of  holes  Corgias. 
of  a  colander  which  is  similarly  perforated.     The  co-  Socrates, 
',  as  my  informer  assures  me,  is  the  soul,  and  the  soul  ^^"-'^^^ 
he  compares  tp  a  colander  is  the  soul  of  the  ignorant, 
is  likewise  full  of  holes,  and   therefore  incontinent, 
to  a  bad  memory  and  want  of  faith.     These  notions 
strange  enough,  but  they  show  the  principle  which,  if  I 
I  would  fain  prove  to  you ;  that  you  should  change  your 
and,  instead  of  the  intemperate  and  insatiate  hfe,  choose 
which  is  orderly  and  sufficient  and  has  a  due  provision 
daily  needs.     Do  I  make  any  impression  on  you,  and  are 
coming  over  to  the  opinion  that  the  orderly  are  happier 
the  intemperate?     Or  do  I  fail  to  persuade  you,  and, 
''  Xiowever  many  tales  I  rehearse  to  you,  do  you  continue  of 
' ' "  ^^  same  opinion  still  ? 

Col,  The  latter,  Socrates,  is  more  like  the  truth. 
Soc,  Well,  I  will  tell  you  another  image,  which  comes  out  The  temperate 
^^  the  same  school : — Let  me  request  you  to  consider  how  "*^"f!ll*. 

«^  -  ~i.  J  sound,  the  m- 

you  would  accept  this  as  an  account  of  the  two  lives  of  temperate  the 

temperate  and  intemperate  in  a  figure: — There  are  two  *«^y^"**^- 

both  of  whom  have  a  number  of  casks ;  the  one  man 

"Ibas  his  casks  soimd  and  full,  one  of  wine,  another  of  honey, 

gnd  a  third  of  milk,  besides  others  filled  with  other  bquids, 

the  streams  which  fill  them  are  few  and  scanty,  and  he 

only  obtain  them  with  a  great  deal  of  toil  and  difficulty ; 

when  his  casks  are  once  filled  he  has  no  need  to  feed 

any  more,  and  has  no  further  trouble  with  them  or  care 

It  them.     The  other,  in  like  manner,  can  procure  streams, 

IllOQgh  not  without  difficulty ;  but  his  vessels  are  leaky  and 

fUttoand,  and  night  and  day  he  is  compelled  to  be  fiUing 

and  if  he  pauses  for  a  moment,  he  is  in  an  agony  of 

Such  are  their  respective  lives: — And  now  would  you 

ttfthat  the  life  of  the  intemperate  is  happier  than  that  of 

fte  temperate?     Do  I  not  convince  you  that  the  opposite  is 

Ibe  truth? 

Col,  You  do  not  convince  me,  Socrates,  for  the  one  who  The  ufe  of 
-fals  filled  himself  has  no  longer  any  pleasure  left ;  and  this,  ^T^  ^"?    , 

"  ■'    *  '  '    pleasure  is  not 

I  was  just  now  saying,  is  the  life  of  a  stone :   he  has  to  be  compared 
Beither  joy  nor  sorrow  after  he  is  once  filled ;  but  the  pleasure  Y^J""buj 
depends  on  the  superabundance  of  the  infiux. 
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Callichs  NO  longer  a  Ust, 

Six.  But  the  more  you  pour  in,  the  greater  the  wisW; 
the  holes  must  be  large  for  the  liquid  to  escape. 

Ca/.  Ctrlainly. 

Sm.  The  life  whicli  you  are  now  depicting  is  not  that 
dead  man,  or  of  a  slone,  but  of  a  cormorant ;  you  man 
he  is  to  be  hungering  and  eating? 

Cfl/.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  he  is  lo  be  thirsting  and  drinking? 

Ca/.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean ;  he  is  to  have  all  hi« 
about  him,  and  to  be  able  to  hve  happily  in  the  gratific 
of  them. 

-Siv.  Capital,  excellent;    go  on  as  you  have  bcgim, 
have  no  shame ;  I,  too,  mast  disencumber  myself  of 
and  first,  will  you  tell  me  whether  you  include  itch 
scratching,  provided  you  have  enough  of  tbem  and  p 
life  in  scratching,  in  your  notion  of  happiness? 

Ca/.  What  a  strange  being  you  are,  Socrates!  a  repJit 
mob-orator. 

Sof.  That  was  the  reason.  Callicles,  why  I  scared  Poto 
and  Gorgtas,  until  they  were  loo  modest  to  say  what  ihcy 
thought ;  but  you  will  not  be  too  modest  and  will  not  t» 
scared,  for  you  are  a  bnve  maa.  And  now,  aDsweKoil 
question. 

Gt/.  1  answer,  that  even  the  scratcher  would  live  pla-  1 
sanlly. 

SiK.  And  if  pleasantly,  then  also  happily? 

Ca/.  To  be  sure. 

5(V.  But  what  if  the  itching  is  not  confined  to  the  hail 
Shall  1  pursue  the  question?  And  here,  Callicles,  I  would 
have  you  consider  how  you  would  reply  if  consequences  3re 
pressed  upon  you,  especially  if  in  the  last  resort  you  a« 
a^kcJ,  whether  the  life  of  a  catamite  i^  not  terribk,  foiu, 
miserable?  Or  would  you  venture  to  say,  that  they  too  a« 
happy,  if  they  only  get  enough  of  what  they  want? 

Ca/.  Are  you  not  ashamed,  Socrates,  of  introducing  sod 
topics  into  the  argument? 

Soc.  Well,  my  fine  friend,  but  am  I  the  introducer  of  thesi 
topics,  or  he  who  says  without  any  qtialification  that  all  wb 
feel  pleasure  in  whatever  manner  are  happy,  and  who  admit 
of  no  distinction  between  good  and  bad  pleasures?     And 
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still  ask,  whether  you  say  that  pleasure  and  good  are  Gorgia*. 
.me,  or  whether  there  is  some  pleasure  which  is  not  a  Socratiw, 

)  Caluclbs. 

'.  Well,  then,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  I  will  say  that 
ire  the  same. 

.  You  are  breaking  the  original  agreement,  Callicles, 
ill  no  longer  be  a  satisfactory  companion  in  the  search 
truth,  if  you  say  what  is  contrary  to  your  real  opinion. 
\  Why,  that  i&  what  you  are  doing  too,  Socrates. 
.  Then  we  are  both  doing  wrong.     Still,  my  dear  friend, 
lid  ask  you  to  consider  whether  pleasure,  from  whatever 
e  derived,  is  the  good ;  for,  if  this  be  true,  then  the  dis- 
able consequences  which  have  been  darkly  intimated 
follow,  and  many  others. 
I.  That,  Socrates,  is  only  your  opinion. 
:.  And  do  you,  Callicles,  seriously  maintain  what  you 
lying? 

/.  Indeed  I  do. 

r.  Then,  as  you  are  in  earnest,  shall  we  proceed  with 
rgument? 
•/.  By  all  means  ^ 

c.  Well,  if  you  are  willing  to  proceed,  determine  this  Caiiicic8,hav- 
:ion  for  me: — There  is  something,  I  presume,  which  you  Ihatpi^ure 
d  call  knowledge?  and  8«xi  ^ 

J   rrri  •  thc  samc.  is 

U.    1  nere  is.  led  to  make 

V.  And  were  you  not  saying  just  now,  that  some  courage  ^^  further 

•  J  .  ,     ,       ^  admission  chat 

led  knowledge  ?  p^asure  and 

»/.   I  was.  knowledge 

<r.  And  you  were  speaking  of  courage  and  knowledge  as  »„  diffeienL 

things  different  from  one  another? 

7.  Certainly  I  was. 

r.  And  would  you  say  that  pleasure  and  knowledge  are 

une,  or  not  the  same? 

L  Not  the  same,  O  man  of  wisdom. 

'.  And   would    you    say   that    courage   differed    from 

ire? 

\  Certainly. 

.  Well,  then,  let  us  remember  that  Callicles,  the  Achar- 

says  that  pleasure  and  good  are  the  same;  but  that 

^  Or,  '  I  am  in  profound  earnest.' 


j84  "^^  '*'"'  </  fCHlradietien. 

CtwtiM.  knowletlgc  and  courage  are  nol  the  Mme,  either  « 

ftiniiu,       another,  or  with  the  good. 

Co/.  And  what  does  our  friend  Socrates,  of  Foxioi 
docs  he  assent  lo  this,  or  not? 

Soe.  He  does  not  assent;  neither  will  Callicles,- 
sees  himself  truly.  Ynu  will  admit,  1  suppose,  that ) 
evil  fortune  are  opposed  to  each  other? 

Ca/.  Yes. 

StK.  And  if  they  are  opposed  to  each  other,  I 
health  and  disease,  they  exclude  one  another;  a  ma 
have  theni  both,  or  be  without  them  both,  at  the  sau 

C'a/.  Wha.1  do  you  mean? 

,iv.  Take  the  case  of  any  bodily  aSection: — a  I 
have  the  complaint  in  his  eves  which  is  called  ophlfai 

Cif.  To  be  sure. 

Juv.  But  he  surely  cannot  have  the  same  eyes 
Hnunit  at  the  same  time? 

Gi/.  Certainly  not. 

JM'.  And  when  he  has  got  rid  of  his  ophthalmia,  It 
rid  nf  the  health  of  his  eyes  too?  Is  the  final  result 
getn,  rid  of  them  both  together? 

Ca/.  Certainly  not. 

,Si'f.  Th.it  would  suTfly  be  marvellous  and  absurd? 

Ca/.  Very. 

Sv.  I  suppose  that  he  is  affected  by  them,  and  gi 
'  them  in  ttUTS? 

Ca/.  Yes. 

Siv.  And  he  may  have  strength  and  weakness  in 
way,  by  fits? 

Ca/.  Yes. 

Sof.  Or  swiftness  and  slowness? 

Ca/.  Certainly. 

Soe.  And  does  he  have  and  not  have  good  ; 
piness,  and  their  opposites,  evil  and  misery,  in 
alternation '  ? 

Ca/,  Certainly  he  has. 

S(K.  If  then  there  be  anything  which  a  man  hai 
not  at  the  same  time,  clearly  that  cannot  be  good  a 
do  we  agree  ?     Please  not  to  answer  without  consid 
'  Cp.  Rep.  iv.  436. 
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»/.  I  entirely  agree.  Corguu, 

V.  Go  back  now  to  our  former  admissions. —  Did  you  say  Socikatbs, 

to  hunger,  I  mean  the  mere  state  of  hunger,  was  pleasant  ^^'^'^c*-^ 

linful? 

/.  I  said  painful,  but  that  to  eat  when  you  are  hungry  is 

mt. 

'.  I  know ;  but  still  the  actual  hunger  is  painful :  am  I 

ght? 

I  Yes. 

.  And  thirst,  too,  is  painful? 

r.  Yes,  very. 

.  Need  I  adduce  any  more  instances,  or  would  you 

that  all  wants  or  desires  are  painful? 

L  I  agree,  and  therefore  you  need  not  adduce  any  more 

ices. 

•  Very  good.     And  you  would  admit  that  to  drink,  when 
le  thirsty,  is  pleasant? 

/.  Yes. 

r.  And  in  the  sentence  which  you  have  just  uttered,  the 

*  thirsty '  implies  pain  ? 
/.  Yes. 

c.  And  the   word  'drinking'  is  expressive  of  pleasure, 

Df  the  satisfaction  of  the  want? 

^l  Yes. 

t.  There  is  pleasure  in  drinking? 

f/.  Certainly. 

"c.  When  you  are  thirsty? 

r/.  Yes. 

r.  And  in  pain? 

\l  Yes. 

c.  Do  you  see  the  inference : —  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  But  he  may 

taneous,  when  you  say  that  being  thirsty,  you  drink?  ^^*^2^*"'* 

ire  they  not  simultaneous,  and  do  they  not  affect  at  the  the  same  time. 

time  the  same  part,  whether  of  the  soul  or  the  body? — 

1  of  them  is  affected  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  of  any 

quence:   Is  not  this  true? 

I  It  is. 

.  You  said  also,  that  no  man  could  have  good  and  evil 

le  at  the  same  time? 

:  Yes,  I  did. 

^   II. — 25 


Sx.   But  >'ou  admilietl,  that  when  in  pain  a 
have  pleasure? 

Ca/.  Clearly. 

SrK.  Then  pleasure  is  not  the  same  as  good  farauie,  ^ 
pain  ihe  same  as  evil  fortune,  and  therefore  the  good  i&^ 
the  same  as  the  pleasant? 

Qt/.   I  wish  1  knew,  Socrates,  what  your  quibbling  mem 

Sk.  You  know,  Callicles,  but  you  affect  not  to  knuw. 

Ca/.  Well,  get  on,  and  don't  keep  fooling :  then  you « 
know  what  a  wiseacre  you  are  in  your  admonition  of  me. 

Soc.  Does  not  a  man  cei-ie  from  his  thirst  and  from  ' 
pleasure  in  drinking  at  the  same  time? 

Cf/.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  are  saying. 

Gffr.  Nay,  Callicles,  answer,  if  only  for  our  sakes.— 
thould  like  to  hear  ihe  argument  out. 

Cm/.  Yet,  Gccgin,  but  I  auMt  r^wphai  (tf  the  hilx 
trifling  of  Socntet;   he  it  ihrqn  afgatiig  iboK  little 


Gar.  Wh&t  matter?  Your  reputation,  Callicles,  is  nn 
stike.     Let  Socrates  argue  in  his  own  fashion. 

Ca/.  Wdl,  dten,  Socrates,  you  shall  ask  these  little  pedi 
qnestioae,  tmce  Gorgias  wishes  to  have  them. 

Sx.  I  envy  you.  Callicles.  for  having  been  initiated 
the  great  mysteries  before  you  were  initiated  into  the  It 
I  thought  that  this  was  not  allowable.  But  to  return  t( 
argument : —  Does  not  a  man  cease  from  thirsting  and 
the  pleasure  of  drinking  at  the  same  moment? 

Ca/.  True. 

StK.  And  if  he  is  hungry,  or  has  any  other  desire,  do 
not  cease  from  the  desire  and  the  pleasure  at  the 
moment? 

Ci/.  Very  true. 

&r.  Then  he  ceases  from  pain  and  pleasure  at  the 
moment  ? 

Ca/.  Yes. 

Sec.  But  he  does  not  cease  from  good  and  e\-il  at  the 
moment,  as  you  have  admitted : — do  you  still  adhere  to 
you  said  ? 

G//.  Yes,  I  do  ;   but  what  is  the  inference? 

StK.  Why,  my  friend,  the  inference  is  that  the  good  : 
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same  as  the  pleasant,  or  the  evil  the  same  as  the  painful ;    (kfrgia*. 
is  a  cessation  of  pleasure  and  pain  at  the  same  moment ;   Socrates, 
^Hif  not  of  good  and  evil,  for  they  are  different.     How  then  ^'^"J<^«s- 
^^JUi  pleasure  be  the  same  as  good,  or  pain  as  evil?     And  I  Another 
^^uld  have  you  look  at  the  matter  in  another  light,  which  ^J)^^ 
Could  hardly,  I  think,  have  been  considered  by  ypu  when  you 
identified  them :  Are  not  the  good  good  because  they  have 
good  present  with  them,  as  the  beautiful  are  those  who  have 
beauty  present  with  them? 
CaL  Yes. 

Soc,  And  do  you  call  the  fools  and  cowards  good  men? 
For  you  were  saying  just  now  that  the  courageous  and  the 
wise  are  the  good  —  would  you  not  say  so? 
CaL  Certainly. 

Sac.  And  did  you  never  see  a  foolish  child  rejoicing? 
CaL  Yes,  I  have. 
Soc.  And  a  foolish  man  too? 
CaL  Yes,  certainly;  but  what  is  your  drift? 
Sac.  Nothing  particular,  if  you  will  only  answer. 
CaL  Yes,  I  have. 

Sac.  And  did  you  ever  see  a  sensible  man  rejoicing  or 
sorrowing? 
Cai.  Yes. 

Sac.  Which   rejoice  and  sorrow  most  —  the  wise  or  the 
'oolish? 

CaL  They  are  much  upon  a  par,  I  think,  in  that  respect. 
Sac.  Enough :  And  did  you  ever  see  a  coward  in  battle? 
CdL  To  be  sure. 

Sac.  And  which   rejoiced  most  at   the  departure  of   the 
■nemy,  the  coward  or  the  brave? 

CdL  I  should  say  *  most '  of  both ;  or  at  any  rate,  they  re- 
oiced  about  equally. 

Sc^.  No  matter ;  then  the  cowards,  and  not  only  the  brave, 
ejoice? 
Ca/.  Greatly. 

Sac.  And  the  foolish ;  so  it  would  seem? 
Cci/.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  are  only  the  cowards  pained  at  the  approach  of 
iieir  enemies,  or  are  the  brave  also  pained  ? 
Ca^.  Both  are  pained. 


e    iT 
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A  far-frlcfud  argument. 

See.  And  arc  they  equally  pained? 

Cal.  I  should  iinapi'nt.-  that  ihc  cnward&  arc  morr  pained. 

Sx.  And  arc  they  not  better  plcaigcd  at  the  cneuiyi  i 
pantin? 

Cal.  I  dare  say. 

See.  Then  arc  the  foolish  and  the  wise  and  the  cowinls 
and  the  brave  all  pleased  and  pained,  as  you  wen:  mjibj;,  in 
nearly  equal  degree ;  but  are  the  cowards  more  plrasd  iwl 
pained  than  the  brave? 

Cal.  Ves. 

Sm.  But  surely  the  wise  and  brave  are  tbc  good,  and  tlw 
foolish  and  the  cowardly  arc  the  bad? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Sx.  Tlicn  the  good  and  the  bail  nic  pleased  and  painrf  i» 
a  nearly  equal  degree? 

Cal.  Yes. 

iiv.  Then  arc  the  good  and  bad  good  and  bad  in  a  ««lr 
equal  degree,  or  have  the  bad  the  advantage  both  in  P"^ 
and  evil?  ji.  e.  in  having  more  pleasure  and  more  pain] 

Ctl.   1  really  do  not  know  what  you  mean. 

Sm.  Why,  do  you  not  remember  saying  that  the  good""* 
good  because  good  was  present  with  them,  and  ihf '™ 
because  evil ;  and  that  pleasures  were  goods  and  pi* 
evils? 

Cal.  Yes,  I  remember. 

Six.  And  are  not  these  pleasures  or  goods  present  to  iin« 
who  rejoice  —  if  they  do  rejoice? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Soe.  Then  those  who  rejoice  arc  good  when  goods  at 
present  with  them? 

Cal  Yes. 

Sac.  And  those  who  are  in  pain  have  evil  or  sorrow  pnsa 
with  them? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  would  you  still  say  that  the  evfl  are  evil  by  reasi 
of  the  presence  of  evil? 

Cal.  I  should. 

See.  Then  those  who  rejoice  are  good,  and  those  who  i 
in  pain  evil? 

Cal.  Yes. 
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Soc,  The  degrees  of  good  and  evil  vary  with  the  degrees  Cargia*. 
q€  {Measure  and  of  pain?  Socrates, 

Cfl/.  Yes.  Caluclks. 

Soc,  Have  the  wise  man  and  the  fool,  the  brave  and  the 
coward,  joy  and  pain  in  nearly  equal  degrees?  or  would  you 
ny  that  the  coward  has  more? 
Col,  I  should  say  that  he  has. 

&.  Help  me   then  to  draw  out  the  conclusion  which 
follows  from  our  admissions;   for  it  is  good  to  repeat  and 
"cvicw  what  is  good   twice  and  thrice  over,  as   they  say. 
Both  the  wise  man  and  the  brave  man  we  allow  to  be  good? 
Col.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  foolish  man  and  the  coward  to  be  evil? 
OU.   Certainly. 

•Sflf.  And  he  who  has  joy  is  good? 
Oa.  Yes. 

<S0c.  And  he  who  is  in  pain  is  evil? 
Cd/.  Certainly. 

&v.  The  good  and  evil  both  have  joy  and  pain,  but,  per- 
haps, the  evil  has  more  of  them? 
Co/.  Yes. 

&.  Then  must  we  not  infer,  that  the  bad  man  is  as  good  Therefore  the 
•Jidbad  as  the  good,  or,  perhaps,  even  better? — is  not  this  a  ^"^J^e*" 
fiwher  inference  which  follows  equally  with  the  preceding  good,orper- 
^^  the  assertion  that  the  good  and  the  pleasant  are  the  ^^^^ 
*une: — can  this  be  denied,  Callicles? 

QaL  I  have  been  listening  and  making  admissions  to  you, 

Socrates ;  and  I  remark  that  if  a  person  grants  you  anything 

i  play,  you,  hke  a  child,  want  to  keep  hold  and  will  not  give 

it  back.     But  do  you  really  suppose  that  I  or  any  other 

iinman  being  denies  that  some  pleasures  are  good  and  others 

bad? 

Sac.  Alas,  Callicles,  how  unfair  you  are!   you  certainly  treat 

•  me  as  if  I  were  a  child,  sometimes  saying  one  thing,  and  then 

another,  as  if  you  were  meaning  to  deceive  me.     And  yet  I 

thought  at  first  that  you  were  my  friend,  and  would  not  have 

deceived  me  if  you  could  have  helped.     But  I  see  that  I  was 

90crstcs 

mistaken;   and  now  I  suppose  that  I  must  make  the  best  begins  again 
of  a  bad  business,  as  they  said  of  old,  and  take  what  I  ^^q^"* 
can   get  out  of  you. —  Well,  then,  as  I  understand  you  to  tnOsm^, 
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say,  I  may  assume  thai  some  pleasures  arc  gixjii  and  ipQie 
evfl? 

Gi/.  Yes. 

Sfic.  The  beneficial  are  good,  and  the  hurtful  arc  eiil? 

Ca/.  To  be  sure. 

S«.  And  ihe  beneficial  are  those  which  do  some  good,aad 
ihe  hurtful  arc  those  which  do  some  evU? 

Ci/.  Ves. 

.Siv.  Take,  for  example,  the  bodily  pleasures  of  eating  and 
drinking,  which  we  were  just  now  mentioning  —  you  meanlo 
>ay  that  those  which  promote  healtli,  or  any  other  hadij  ci- 
cellence,  are  good,  and  their  opposites  e\-il? 

Ci/.  Certainly. 

Six.  And  in  the  same  way  there  are  good  pains  and  ihen 
are  evil  pains? 

Ca!.  To  be  sure. 

Soe.  And  iiught  we  not  to  choose  and  use  ihe  good 
plcaiiures  at^il  \Kut\s? 

Cal.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Bui  not  the  evil? 

Cal.  Clearly. 

Sac.  Because,  if  you  remember,  Polus  and  I  have  a^td 
that  all  our  actions  are  to  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the  gpod; 
—  and  will  you  agree  wth  u.s  in  saying,  that  the  gnoii  is  ihf 
end  of  all  our  actions,  and  that  all  our  actions  are  la  be  dont 
for  the  sake  of  the  good,  and  not  the  good  for  the  saiei 
them? — will  you  add  a  third  vote  to  our  two? 

Cal.  I  will. 

Sac.  Then  pleasure,  like  everything  else,  is  to  be  sou^t 
for  the  sake  of  that  which  is  good,  and  not  that  which  is  good 
for  the  sake  of  pleasure? 

Cal.  To  be  sure. 

.Sw,  But  can  every  man  choose  what  pleasures  are  god 
and  what  are  evil,  or  mtist  he  have  art  or  knowledge  of  iho" 
in  detail? 

Cal.  He  must  have  art. 

.S(jc.  Let  me  now  remind  you  of  what  I  was  saving  w 
Gorgias  and  I'olus ;  I  was  saying,  as  you  wilt  nut  liavt  for- 
gotten, that  there  were  some  processes  which  aim  only  A 
pleasure,  and  know  nothing  of  a  better  and  worse,  and  Ibcit 
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other  processes  which   know   good   and   evil.     And   I   Ccrgia*. 

that  cookery,  which  I  do  not  call  an  art,  but  only  Socrates, 
experience,  was  of  the  former  class,  which  is  concerned  Ca*-"^*-"*- 
''^wth  pleasure,  and  that  the  art  of  medicine  was  of  the  class 
'^•Wch  is  concerned  with  the  good.     And  now,  by  the  god  of 
friendship,    I   must  beg   you,  Callicles,  not   to  jest,  or   to 
anagine  that   I  am  jesting  with   you;    do  not  answer  at 
Ysmdom  and  contrary  to  your  real  opinion ; — for  you  will  ob- 
serve that  we  are  arguing  about  the  way  of  human  life ;  and  to 
Wk  man  who  has  any  sense  at  all,  what  question  can  be  more 
^Bcrions  than  this? — whether  he  should  follow  after  that  way 
caf  life  to  which  you  exhort  me,  and  act  what  you  call  the 
saanly  part   of  speaking   in   the   assembly,   and   cultivating 
sletoric,  and  engaging  in  public  affairs,  according  to  the 
-  pinciples  now  in  vogue ;  or  whether  he  should  pursue   the 
life  of  philosophy ; —  and  in  what  the  latter  way  differs  from 
.    titt  former.     But   perhaps  we   had   better  first   try  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  as  I  did  before,  and  when  we  have  come  to 
«n  agreement  that  they  are  distinct,  we  may  proceed  to  con- 
sider in  what  they  differ  from  one  another,  and  which  of 
tSiem  we   should   choose.     Perhaps,   however,  you  do   not 
den  now  understand  what  I  mean  ? 
Col,  No,  I  do  not. 

Soc,  Then  I  will  explain  myself  more  clearly :  seeing  that 

yon  and  I '  have  agreed  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good, 

1^  Mod  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  pleasure,  and  that  pleasure 

i»nol  the  same  as  good,  and  that  the  pursuit  and  process  of 

acquisition  of  the  one,  that  is  pleasure,  is  different  from  the 

pursuit  and  process  of  acquisition  of   the  other,  which  is 

.   -  good  —  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  agree 

'~     "^nth  me  thus  far  or  not  —  do  you  agree? 

f         CaL  I  do. 

\         Soc,  Then  I  will  proceed,  and  ask  whether  you  also  agree  Socratc*  re- 
P  ^ith  me,  and  whether  you  think  that  I  spoke  the  truth  when  ^^^.  *"'*  '^'** 

%       f  ,  Unction 

*  further  said   to  Gorgias  and    Polus  that  cookery  in  my  between  true 
^'nion  is  only  an  experience,  and  not  an  art  at  all;  and  J^^^^***' 
^t  whereas  medicine  is  an  art,  and  attends  to  the  nature  and  sham*, 
Constitution  of  the  patient,  and  has  principles  of  action  and 
''eason  in  each  case,  cookery  in  attending   upon   pleasure 
^er  regards  either  the  nature  or  reason  of  that  pleasure  to 


which  she  devotes  herself,  but  goes  sirsighi  to  heraim 
ever  considers  or  calculates  anything,  bui  works  by  o 
and  routine,  and  jusi  presenea  (he  recollection  of  whii ik 
ban  usually  done  when  producing  pleasure.  And  to,  1 
would  have  you  consider  whether  I  have  proved  « 
uytntt,  and  then  whether  there  are  not  other  sinular  p<» 
cesses  whicjj  have  to  do  with  the  soul — some  of  then  p 
cesHcs  of  an,  making  a  provision  for  the  soul's  h^ 
interest  —  others  despising  the  interest,  and,  as  in  i 
previous  case,  considering  only  the  pleasure  of  tbc  m 
and  how  this  tnay  be  acquired,  but  not  considehD^i  vl 
pleasiues  are  good  or  bad.  and  having  no  other  aim  but  Vi 
jHord  gratification,  whether  good  or  bad.  In  ray  njiinion 
Callicles,  there  arc  such  processes,  and  this  is  the  wn  o( 
thing  which  1  term  flattery,  whether  concerned  »illi  ih 
body  or  the  soul,  or  whenever  employed  with  a  vie*  1 
pleasure  and  without  any  consideration  of  good  and  nil 
And  now  I  wish  that  you  would  tell  me  whether  you  ipS 
with  us  in  this  notion,  or  whether  you  difler. 

Ca/.  I  do  not  differ :  on  the  contrary,  I  agree ; 
way  I  shall  soonest  bring  the  argument  to  an  end.  and  shil 
oblige  my  friend  Gorgias. 

Sof.  And  is  this  notion  true  of  one  soul,  or  of  r 
more? 

C(i/.   Equally  true  of  two  or  more. 

Sof.  Then  a  man  may  delight  a  whole  assembly,  and  J* 
have  no  regard  for  their  true  interests? 

Ci!.  Yes. 

Sac.  Can  you  tell  me  the  pursuits  which  delight  nutilu™ 
—  or  rather,  if  you  would  prefer,  let  me  ask,  and  do  )'^ 
answer,  which  of  them  belong  to  the  pleasurable  class,  s™ 
which  of  them  not?  In  the  first  place,  what  say  you  of  flul^ 
playing?  Does  not  that  appear  to  be  an  art  which  s«i*l 
only  pleasure,  Calliclcs,  and  thinks  of  nothing  else?  1 

Ca/.   I  a-s.scni.  1 

SiK.  And  is  not  the  same  true  of  all  similar  aits,as,ttl 
example,  the  art  of  playing  the  lyre  at  festivals? 

Ca/.  Yes. 

Sx.  And  what  do  you  say  of  the  choral  ait  and  of  ^tb| 
rarobic  poetry  ? —  aic  not  they  of  the  same  nature?     Do  yo 
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pne  that  Cinesias  the  son  of  Meles  cares  about  what  cargku. 

lend  to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  hearers,  or  about  saruns, 
I  will  give  pleasure  to  the  multitude?  Caluclh. 

ti.  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  Cinesias,  Socrates. 
X.  And  what  do  you  say  of  his  father,  Meles  the  harp- 
er? Did  he  perfonn  with  any  view  to  the  good  of  his 
CIS?  Could  he  be  said  to  regard  even  their  pleasure? 
his  singing  was  an  infliction  to  his  audience.  And  of 
■playing  and  dithyrambic  poetry  in  general,  what  would 
ay?  Have  they  not  been  invented  wholly  for  the  sake 
easure? 

r/.  That  is  my  notion  of  them. 

r.  And  as  for  the  Muse  of  Tragedy,  that  solemn  and 
St  personage  —  what  are  her  aspirations?  Is  all  her 
and  desire  only  to  give  pleasure  to  the  spectators,  or 

she  fight  against  them  and  refuse  to  speak  of  their 
int  vices,  and  willingly  proclaim  in  word  and  song 
%  welcome  and  unwelcome?— which  in  your  judgment 
:  character? 

:/.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  Socrates,  that  Tragedy  has 
ace  turned  towards  pleasure  and  the  gratification  of  the 
:nce. 
V.  And  is  not  that  the  sort  of  thing,  Callicles,  which  we 

just  now  describing  as  flattery? 
il.  Quite  true. 

«.  Well  now,  suppose  that  we  strip  all  poetry  of  song     / 
Aythm  and  metre,  there  will  remain  speech '?  >  •/ ' ' 

'td.  To  be  sure. 

«.  And  this  speech  is  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  people? 
V.  Yes. 

w.  Then  poetry  is  a  sort  of  rhetoric? 
V.  True. 

«.  And  do  not  the  poets  in  the  theatres  seem  to  you  to 
betoricians? 
U  Yes. 

X.  Then    now  we   have  discovered    a  sort   of   rhetoric   Po«ryiiof 
h  is  addressed  to  a  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ^t^""*^ 
len  and  slaves.     And  this  is  not  much  to  our  taste,  for 
ive  described  it  as  having  the  nature  of  flattery. 
>  Cp.  Rep.  iiL  39a  foil. 
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7"*^  /am  sorts  oj  r/ulork. 

Cat.  Quite  true. 

Soe.  Very  good-  And  what  do  you  say  of  ihji  (A« 
rhetoric  which  addres&es  the  Athenian  a&sembly  and 
aMiirmblies  of  trccmcn  in  other  states?  Do  the  ihetondu 
a|]i>ear  to  you  alwayii  to  aim  at  what  is  best,  anddoidj 
sccic  10  improve  the  citizens  by  their  speeches,  or  an  diQ 
loo,  like  the  rest  of  mankind,  beni  ujwn  giving  them  pleunR 
forgetting  the  public  good  in  the  thought  of  their 
interest,  playing  with  the  people  as  with  children,  and  Oyn 
to  amuse  ihem,  but  never  considering  whether  ihcy 
better  or  woisc  for  this? 

Cal.  1  must  distinguish.  There  are  some  who  have  i  rat 
care  of  the  public  in  what  they  say,  while  others  aresach. 
you  describe . 

See.  I  am  contented  with  the  admission  that  rhetoric  i 
two  sorts ;  oue,  which  is  mere  flattery  and  disgraceiul 
clamation ;  the  other,  which  is  noble  and  aims  al  ibt 
training  and  improvement  of  the  souls  of  ihc  citizens,  wk 
strives  to  say  what  is  best,  whether  welcome  or  unwclnfflKi 
to  the  audience  ;  but  have  you  ever  known  such  a  rfirt'iitl 
or  if  you  have,  and  can  point  out  any  rhetorician  ' 
this  stamp,  who  is  he? 

Gtl.  But,  indeed,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot  tel!  yon  nf  raf 
such  among  the  orators  who  are  at  present  living. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  can'  you  meniitun  any  one  of  a  fonno 
generation,  who  may  be  said  to  have  improved  the  Athtniii* 
who  found  tiiem  worse  and  made  them  better,  from  thedaj 
that  he  began  to  make  speeches?  for,  indeed,  I  do  not  kno* 
of  such  a  man. 

Cal.  What  I  did  you  never  hear  that  Themistocles  *«« 
good  man,  and  Cimon  and  Miltiades  and  Pericles,  whoii 
just  lately  dead,  and  whom  you  heard  yourself? 

Sm.  Ves,  Calhcles,  they  were  good  men,  if,  as  you  said  * 
first,  true  virtue  consists  only  in  the  satisfaction  of  our  o*"' 
desires  and  those  of  others:  but  if  not,  and  if.  ais  we  »ttt 
afterwards  compelled  to  acknowledge,  the  satisfaction  i 
some  desires  makes  us  better,  and  of  others,  worse,  and  «t 
ought  to  gratify  the  one  and  not  the  other,  and  there  isU 
art  in  distinguishing  them, —  can  you  tell  me  of  any  fA  tba 
statesmen  who  did  distinguish  them? 
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r/.  No,  indeed,  I  cannot.  c^g^. 

\c.  Yet,  surely,  Callicles,  if  you  look  you  will  find  such  Socrates 
e.     Suppose  that  we  just  calmly  consider  whether  any  ^^^"clks. 
ese  was  such  as  I  have  described.     Will  not  the  good  ^ti'*"?^ 
who  says  whatever  he  says  with  a  view  to  the  best,  than  a  man's 
with  a  reference  to  some  standard  and  not  at  random ;   "*^^"^^ 
s  all  other  artists,  whether  the  painter,  the  builder,  the 
right,  or  any  other  look  all  of  them  to  their  own  work, 
o  not  select  and  apply  at  random  what  they  apply,  but 
to  give  a  definite  form  to  it?     The  artist  disposes  all 
;  in  order,  and  compels  the  one  part  to  harmonize  and 
i  with  the  other  part,  until  he  has  constructed  a  regular 
ystematic  whole ;  and  this  is  true  of  all  artists,  and  in 
.me  way  the  trainers  and  physicians,  of  whom  we  spoke 
i,  give  order  and  regularity  to  the  body :  do  you  deny 

L  No ;   I  am  ready  to  admit  it. 

•.  Then  the  house  in  which  order  and  regularity  prevail  Order  is  good, 

)d;  that  in  which  there  is  disorder,  evil?  disorder cvii, 

*  '  ma  ship,  m  a 

/.    Yes.  human  body, 

r.  And  the  same  is  true  of  a  ship?  ll^Jl *"""*" 

/.  Yes. 

«•.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  human  body? 
li.  Yes. 

K.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  soul?  Will  the  good 
be  that  in  which  disorder  is  prevalent,  or  that  in  which 
J  is  harmony  and  order? 

li.  The  latter  follows  from  our  previous  admissions. 
V.  What  is  the  name  which  is  given  to  the  effect  of 
lony  and  order  in  the  body? 
f/.  I  suppose  that  you  mean  health  and  strength? 
'C,  Yes,    I    do ;     and   what    is   the    name    which    you 
i   give   to   the    effect   of    harmony   and   order   in   the 
Try  and  discover  a  name  for  this  as  well  as  for  the 

• 

L  Why  not  give  the  name  yourself,  Socrates? 
•.  Well,  if  you  had  rather  that  I  should,  I  will ;    and 
hall  say  whether  you  agree  with  me,  and  if  not,  you 
refute  and  answer  me.     *  Healthy,*  as  I  conceive,  is  the 
which   is  given   to   the   regular   order  of  the   body, 


whence  canea  health  and  evoy  other  bodily  esceUoo^ 
dial  true  or  not? 

Cai.  Trae. 

&I-.  And  '  lawful '  and  '  law '  are  t 
given  to  the  regular  order  and  action  of  the  soul,  be'I 
make  men  lawful  and  ordcriy: — and  so  we  have  lem] 
and  justice :  have  we  not? 

C>y.  Granted. 

Soe.  And  will  not  the  true  riietoridan  who  is  hone^  m 
understands  his  art  have  his  eye  fixed  upon  these,  in  all  ih 
words  which  he  ad<lrcsses  to  the  souls  of  men.  and  in  dl  U 
actions,  both  in  what  he  gives  and  in  what  he  xakvi  any 
Will  not  his  aim  be  to  implant  justice  in  the  souls  of  l< 
cidjEcns  and  take  away  injustice,  (o  implant  temperance  a 
take  away  intempo-ance,  to  implant  every  virtue  and  id 
away  every  vice?     Do  you  not  agree? 

CaL  I  agree. 

Sec.  For  what  use  is  there,  CaDicles,  in  giving  to  thcM 
of  a  sick  man  who  is  in  a  bad  state  of  health  a  quaoiiT)'! 
the  most  delightful  food  or  drink  or  any  other  plcaa 
thing,  which  may  be  really  as  bad  for  him  as  if  you  gave  la 
nothii^,  or  even  worse  if  ri^Uy  estimated.  Is  not  ik 
true? 

Cal.  I  wiU  not  say  No  to  it. 

Soc.  For  in  roy  opinion  there  is  no  profit  in  a  man's  life 
his  body  is  in  an  evil  plight  —  in  that  case  his  life  also  is  cA 


1  man  is  in  health  the  physicians  will  gem 
ally  allow  him  to  eat  when  he  is  hungry  and  drink  when! 
is  thirsty,  and  to  satisfy  his  desires  as  he  likes,  but  when 
is  sick  they  hardly  suffer  him  to  satisfy  his  desires  at  d 
even  you  will  admit  that? 

CaL  Yes. 

SiK.  And  does  not  the  same  argument  hold  of  the 
my  good  sir?     While  she  is  in  a  bad  state  and 
ami  itilempcrate  and  unjust  and  unholy,  her  desires  ought 
be  cciniTDlled,  and  she  ought  to  be  prevented   from  dt 
anything  which  does  not  tend  to  her  own  improTCment. 

Cal.  Yes. 


\.M 
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oc.  Such  treatment  will  be  better  for  the  soul  herself?  Corguu. 

at.   To  be  sure.  Socrates. 

iv.  And  to  restrain  her  from  her  appetites  is  to  chastise  ^^luclks. 
? 

3i/.  Yes. 

S«".  Then  restraint  or  chastisement  is  better  for  the  soul 
Q  intemperance  or  the  absence  of  control,  which  you 
e  just  now  preferring? 

aL  I  do  not  imderstand  you,  Socrates,  and  I  wish  that 
would  ask  some  one  who  does. 

*oc.  Here  is  a  gentleman  who  cannot  endure  to  be  im-  Caiiides  docs 
red  or  to  subject  himself  to  that  very  chastisement  of  "^'ro^cd*"*^ 
:h  the  argument  speaks! 

aL  I  do  not  heed  a  word  of  what  you  are  saying,  and 
»  only  answered  hitherto  out  of  civility  to  Gorgias. 
oc.  What  are  we  to  do,  then?     Shall  we  break  off  in  the 
die? 

Jj/.  You  shall  judge  for  yourself. 

PC,  Well,  but  people  say  that  *  a  tale  should  have  a  head 
not  break  off  in  the  middle,'  and  I  should  not  like  to 
J  the  argmnent  going  about  without  a  head  ^ ;  please 
1  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  and  put  the  head  on. 
'ai.  How  tjrrannical  you  are,  Socrates!  I  wish  that  you 
your  argument  would  rest,  or  that  you  would  get  some 
else  to  argue  with  you. 

ac.  But  who  else  is  willing? — I  want  to  finish  the 
iment. 

'ai.  Cannot  you  finish  without  my  help,  either  talking 
ght  on,  or  questioning  and  answering  yourself? 
oc.  Must  I  then  say  with  Epicharmus,  *  Two  men  spoke 
»re,  but  now  one  shall  be  enough  7  I  suppose  that  there 
)solutely  no  help.  And  if  I  am  to  carry  on  the  enquiry 
oyself,  I  will  first  of  all  remark  that  not  only  I  but  all  of 
[lould  have  an  ambition  to  know  what  is  true  and  what  is 
J  in  this  matter,  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth  is  a  com- 
1  good.  And  now  I  will  proceed  to  argue  according  to 
own  notion.  But  if  any  of  you  think  that  I  arrive  at 
:Iusions  which  are  untrue  you  must  interpose  and  refute 
for  I  do  not  speak  from  any  knowledge  of  what  I  am 

*  Cp.  Laws  vi.  752  A. 
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Ct'fhu.         sayiii): ,   I  am  an  ciiqiiirt-r  like  yourselves,  and  ihtttfore 

sor.-iTTi.       my  opponent  says  anylhrng  which  is  of  t«rce,  I  shill  be 

ik,«oM».        (5jj,t  ,u  agree  with  him.     I  am  speaking  on  ihe  supposi 

thai  the  aTfiumeni  ought  to  be  completed ;  but  il  you  il 

otherwise  let  us  leave  off  and  go  our  ways. 

Gor.  1  think,  Socrates,  that  we  should  not  go  out  i 
linlil  you  have  completed  the  argument ,  and  this  appa 
me  to  be  ihc  wish  of  the  rest  of  the  company;  I  m 
should  very  much  like  to  hear  wliat  more  you  have  losi' 
So,-.  I  too.  Gorgias,  should  have  liked  to  continw 
argument  with  Collides,  and  then  I  mighl  have  given  hi 
'  Amphion '  in  return  for  his  '  Zcthus ' ' ;  but  since  jrou, 
cics,  arc  unwiihng  to  continue,  I  hope  that  you  will ! 
and  inlcrrupl  me  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  in  error.  Andi 
refute  me,  I  shall  not  be  angry  with  you  as  you  are  vrit 
but  I  shall  inscribe  you  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors  ( 
tablets  of  my  soul. 

Ca/.  My  good  fellow,  never  mind  me,  but  get  on. 

TlKplouiiii         Scv.   Listen  to  me,  then,  while  I  recapitulate  the  argui 

Millet!^     — '*  ^^  pleasant  the  same  as  the  good?     Not  the 

indtiiubi      CaUicles  and  I  are  agreed  about  that.     .Ajid  is  the  pi' 

™S^"kt(if  '°  ^^  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the  good?  or  the  good  ft 

ihenDoti.  and  sake  iif  ihf  plensanl?     Thi.'  pleasant  is  to  be  pursued  f 

»h«"»dii    ^''^  "^f  ^^^  good.     And  that  is  pleasant  at  the  prese 

[ire«in  in  u.1.    which  wc  are  pleased,  and  that  is  good  at  the  presei 

h^  effect  of     which  we  are  good?     To  be  sure.     And  we  are  good,  a 

miCTand        good  things  whatever  are  good  when  some  virtue  is  p 

in  us  or  them?     That,  Callicles,  is  my  conviction.    B; 

virtue  of  each  thing,  whether  body  or  soid,  instruni( 

creature,  when  given  to  them  in  the  best  way  comes  tc 

not  by  chance  but  as  the  result  of  the  order  and  tnii 

art  which  are  imparted  to  them :  Am  I  not  right?     I  mi 

that  I  am.     And  is  not  the  virtue  of  each  thing  depend 

order  or  arrangement?     Yes,  I  say.     And  that  which 

a  thing  good  is  the  proper  order  inhering  in  each 

Such  is  my  view.     And  is  not  the  soul  which  has  an  o 

lier  own  better  than  that  which  has  no  order?     Ce 

And  the  soul  which  has  order  is  orderly?     Of  course. 

that  which  is  orderly  is  temperate?     Assuredly.     A 

'  p.  48s- 
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aperate  soul  is  good  ?     No  other  answer  can  I  give,  Calli-   Gargias. 
s  dear;  have  you  any?  Socrates, 

CaL  Go  on,  my  good  fellow.  Calucles. 

Sec,  Then  I  shall  proceed  to  add,  that  if  the  temperate 
al  is  the  good  soul,  the  soul  which  is  in  the  opposite 
tKlition,  that  is,  the  foolish  and  intemperate,  is  the  bad  soul. 
!iy  true. 

And  will  not  the  temperate  man  do  what  is  proper,  both  in  Thcieraperate 
lation  to  the  gods  and  to  men ; — for  he  would  not  be  tem-  ^^*touijust 
Tate  if  he  did  not?     Certainly  he  will  do  what  is  proper,  in  relation  to 
I  his  relation  to  other  men  he  will  do  what  is  just;  and  in  ^l^onto 
is  relation  to  the  gods  he  will  do  what  is  holy ;  and  he  who  ««>*.  and  » 
ocs  what  is  just  and  holy  must  be  just  and  holy?     Very  happyTand 
Be.    And  must  he  not  be  courageous?  for  the  duty  of  a  the  mtemper- 
snperate  man  is  not  to  follow  or  to  avoid  what  he  ought  not,  reverse  of  au 
lit  what  he  ought,  whether  things  or  men  or  pleasures  or  **»»• 
lins,  and  patiently  to  endure  when  he  ought ;  and  therefore, 
allicles,  the  temperate  man,  being,  as  we  have  described, 
so  just  and  courageous  and  holy,  cannot  be  other  than 
perfectly  good  man,  nor  can  the  good  man  do  otherwise 
an  well  and  perfectly  whatever  he  does ;  and  he  who  does 
dl  must  of  necessity  be  happy  and  blessed,  and  the  evil 
an  who  does  evil,  miserable:  now  this  latter  is  he  whom 
m  were  applauding  —  the  intemperate  who  is  the  opposite  of 
e  temperate.     Such   is   my  position,  and   these   things  I 
firm  to  be  true.     And  if  they  are  true,  then  I  further  affirm 
at  he  who  desires  to  be  happy  must  pursue  and  practise 
mperance  and  run  away  from  intemperance  as  fast  as  his 
gs.will  carry  him:  he  had  better  order  his  Hfe  so  as  not  to 
!ed  punishment;   but  if  either  he  or  any  of  his  friends, 
iether  private  individual  or  city,  are  in  need  of  punishment, 
en  justice  must  be  done  and  he  must  suffer  punishment,  if 
would  be  happy.     This  appears  to  me  to  be  the  aim  which 
nan  ought  to  have,  and  towards  which  he  ought  to  direct 
the  energies  both  of  himself  and  of  the  state,  acting  so 
t  he  may  have  temperance  and  justice  present  with  him 
I  be  happy,  not  suffering  his  lusts  to  be  unrestrained,  and 
he  never-ending  desire  to  satisfy  them  leading  a  robber's 
Such  a  one  is  the  friend  neither  of  God  nor  man,  for 
is  incapable  of  communion,  and  he  who  is  incapable  of 
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communion  is  also  incapable  of  ^endship.  And  philo»-l 
phcre  tell  us.  Callidcs.  that  communion  and  fncndih^J 
and  orderliness  and  temperance  and  justice  bind  tugette' 
heaven  and  earth  and  gods  and  men,  aiid  that  this  uiiivaseii 
therefore  called  Cosmos  or  order,  not  disorder  oi 
my  friend.  But  although  you  are  a  philosopher  you  seem  » 
me  never  to  have  obsen'ed  that  geometrical  cijiialiiy  il 
mighty,  both  among  gods  and  men  ;  you  think  that  you  ou^ 
to  cultivate  inequahty  or  excess,  and  do  not  care  itwd 
geometry. —  Well,  then,  eilher  the  principle  thai  the  \a^ 
arc  made  happy  by  the  pos.sessioR  of  justice  and  lemperatct 
and  the  miserable  miserable  by  the  possession  of  vice.  mBI 
be  refuted,  or,  if  it  is  granted,  what  will  be  the  consequtnta! 
AH  the  consequences  which  I  drew  before,  Callicl«,  ud 
about  which  you  asked  me  whether  1  was  in  earnest  whoil 
said  that  a  man  ought  to  accuse  himself  and  his  son  sud  lA' 
friend  if  he  did  anything  wrong,  and  that  to  this  end  Ik 
should  use  his  rhetoric  —  all  those  consequences  are  trat- 
And  that  which  you  thought  that  Polus  was  led  to  admii «« 
of  modesty  is  true,  viz.  that,  to  do  injustice,  if  more  disgrat* 
ful  than  to  suffer,  is  in  that  degree  woree ;  and  the  orbtf 
position,  which,  according  to  Polus,  Gorgias  admitted  o 
modesty,  that  he  who  would  truly  be  a  rhetorician  oug 
be  just  and  have  a  knowledge  of  justice,  has  also  lumed  oi 
to  be  true.  I 

And  now,  these  things  being  as  we  have  said,  let  is  I 
proceed  in  the  next  place  to  consider  whether  you  are  ti^  I 
in  throwing  in  my  teeth  that  I  am  unable  to  help  mj'sfJf  . 
or  any  of  my  friends  or  kinsmen,  or  to  save  them  in  t^  ■ 
extremity  of  danger,  and  that  I  am  in  the  power  of  anodwr  i 
like  an  outlaw  to  whom  any  one  may  do  what  he  likes,— bs  | 
may  box  my  ears,  which  was  a  brave  saying  of  youis;  or  | 
take  away  my  goods  or  banish  me,  or  even  do  his  worst  and  . 
till  me ;  a  condition  which,  as  you  say,  is  the  height  A 
disgrace.  My  answer  to  you  is  one  which  has  been  alreadj 
often  repeated,  but  may  as  well  be  repeated  once  more.  1 
tell  you,  Callicles,  that  to  be  boxed  on  the  ears  wrongfully  is 
not  the  worst  evil  which  can  befall  a  fhan,  nor  to  have  nif 
piu-se  or  my  body  cut  open,  but  that  to  smite  and  slay  me 
and  mine  wrongfully  is  far  more  disgraceful  and  more  evil; 
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to  despoil  and  enslave  and  pillage,  or  in  any  way  at  Gorgiat. 
ng  me  and  mine,  is  far  more  disgraceful  and  evil  to  Sockatbs, 
of  the  wrong  than  to  me  who  am  the  sufferer.  Calucuw. 
iths,  which  have  been  already  set  forth  as  I  state 
the  previous  discussion,  would  seem  now  to  have 
d  and  riveted  by  us,  if  I  may  use  an  expression 
certainly  bold,  in  words  which  are  like  bonds  of 
idamant ;  and  unless  you  or  some  other  still  more 
ig  hero  shall  break  them,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
^hat  I  say.     For  my  position  has  always  been,  that 
am  ignorant  how  these  things  are,  but  that  I  have 
t  any  one  who  could  say  otherwise,  any  more  than 
and  not  appear  ridiculous.     This  is  my  position  The  greatest 
if  what  I  am  saying  is  true,  and  injustice  is  the  f^'*'°**°. 

'      ^  ^  '  ^  ^  injustice,  but 

f  evils  to  the  doer  of  injustice,  and  yet  there  is  if  there  is  a 
I  greater  than  this  greatest  of  evils',  in  an  unjust  ^t'^i^'*"' 
suffering  retribution,  what  is  that  defence  of  which  punished  for 
will  make  a  man  truly  ridiculous?     Must  not  the  ]I)^*^cc"* 
»e  one  which  will  avert  the  greatest  of  human  evils? 
not  the  worst  of  all  defences  be  that  with  which 
»   unable   to  defend   himself  or  his   family  or  his 
-and  next  will  come  that  which  is  unable  to  avert 
greatest  evil ;  thirdly  that  which  is  unable  to  avert 
greatest  evil ;    and  so  of  other  evils.     As  is  the 
of  evil  so  is  the  honour  of  being  able  to  avert  them 
;veral  degrees,  and  the  disgrace  of  not  being  able  to 
n.     Am  I  not  right,  Callicles? 
es,  quite  right. 

;eing  then  that  there  are  these  two  evils,  the  doing 
ind  the  suffering  injustice  —  and  we  affirm  that  to  do 
s  a  greater,  and  to  suffer  injustice  a  lesser  evil  —  by 
nces  can  a  man  succeed  in  obtaining  the  two 
*s,  the  one  of  not  doing  and  the  other  of  not  suffer- 
ice?  must  he  have  the  power,  or  only  the  will  to 
em?  I  mean  to  ask  whether  a  man  will  escape  in- 
he  has  only  the  will  to  escape,  or  must  he  have 
himself  with  the  power? 
le  must  have  provided  himself  with  the  power ;  that 

>  Cp.  Republic,  9.  578  ff. 
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The  tyrant 
naturally 
hates  both 
his  superiors 
and  inferiors: 
he  likes  only 
those  who 
resemble  him 
in  character. 


7Xr  iynmi  mmJ  his  stOeUiUs, 

S§c.  And  what  do  yoo  lay  of  doing  injustice?  bAei 
only  sofficient,  and  wiO  that  piefoa  Um  from  doin^ 
or  most  he  have  piovided  hnnaeif  wilh  power  and  «t; 
if  he  have  not  atndied  and  psidiwd,  wQl  he  be  voDEftiX 
Swciy  yon  mi{^  iay,  CaDideii  whedieryoo  daoktiiitl 
and  I  were  ii|^  in  admitting  die  conchaaon  dutv 
does  wrong  ^Hnntariiy,  but  Aat  all  do  wfong  agunt 
win? 

Odn  Gfanted,  Socratci»  if  yon  wOl  only  have  done; 

S§c.  Then,as  woaldqipear,powerandarthcvetolK| 
vided  in  oider  Aat  we  may  do  no  injwtioe? 

Od.  Certainly. 

S§c.  And  vdiat  art  will  pmect  wi  fiom  snfferiog 
if  not  wfaoDTt  ]ret  as  far  as  poaribk?    Iwanttoknow' 
yon  agiee  w^  me ;  far  I  dunk  Aat  audi  an  ait  is  dan 
one  who  is  eidier  %  nder  or  even  tyrant  hinisflfi  or  dK< 
and  companion  of  the  ndiag  power. 

CtO.  Wdl  said,  Soaates;    and  please  to 
ready  I  am  to  praise  yon  vdwn  yon  talk  sense. 

Ar.  TUnkand  tdl  me  wfaedier  yon  would  i9praved[l 
other  view  of  mine:  To  me  every  man  ^ipena  to  be 
die  friend  of  him  who  is  most  like  to  him<"->13De  to 
ancient  sages  say :  Would  yon  not  agree  to  tlib? 

Cal.  I  should. 

Soc.  But  when  the  tyrant  is  rude  and  uneducated,  henaf 
be  expected  to  fear  any  one  who  is  his  superior  in  N-irtue,  and 
will  never  be  able  to  be  perfectly  friendly  with  him. 

Cal.  That  is  true. 

S(K.  Neither  will  he  be  the  friend  of  any  one  who  is  greatfj 
his  inferior,  for  the  tyrant  will  despise  him,  and  will  neve 
seriously  regard  him  as  a  friend. 

Cal,  That  again  is  true. 

Sac,  Then  the  only  friend  worth  mentioning,  whom  di 
t>Tant  can  have,  will  be  one  who  is  of  the  same  character,  an 
has  the  same  likes  and  dislikes,  and  is  at  the  same  tim 
willing  to  be  subject  and  subservient  to  him ;  he  is  the  mai 
who  will  have  power  in  the  state,  and  no  one  will  injure  hii 
with  impunity: — is  not  that  so? 

Cal,  Yes. 

SiK.  And  if  a  young  man  begins  to  ask  how  he  may  be 
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great  and  formidable,  this  would  seem  to  be  the  way  —  Corgias. 

will  accustom  himself,  from  his  youth   upward,  to  feel  Sockatks, 

and  joy  on  the  same  occasions  as  his  master,  and  will  ^'al»-«<-»'«''- 

rive  to  be  as  like  him  as  possible?  ^"**  "^^  ^*y 

g%  t    "XT  to  be  a  great 

Ctfi.    Y  eS*  man  and  not 

Sac.  And  in  this  way  he  will  have  accomplished,  as  you  fo*"ff«^'n- 
id  your  friends  would  say,  the  end  of  becoming  a  great  man  come  like  him. 
^•sid  not  suffering  injury  ?  ^nd  there  can 

f^  .    --  be  no  greater 

uw.  Very  true.  cvu  to  him 

&r.  But  will  he  also  escape  from  doing  injury?     Must  not  ****"  *"* 
e?ery  (^posite  be  true,  if  he  is  to  be  like  the  tyrant  in  his 
ice,  and  to  have   influence  with   him?     Will  he   not 
contrive  to  do  as  much  wrong  as  possible,  and  not  be 
led? 
Od,  true. 

•Sv.  And  by  the  imitation  of  his  master  and  by  the  power 
[^Miich  he  thus  acquires  will  not  his  soul  become  bad  and 
^impted,  and  will  not  this  be  the  greatest  evil  to  him? 

Col.  You  always  contrive  somehow  or  other,  Socrates,  to 
everything :  do  you  not  know  that  he  who  imitates  the 
It  will,  if  he  has  a  mind,  kill  him  who  does  not  imitate 
Utn  and  take  away  his  goods? 

Sac.  Excellent  Callicles,  I  am  not  deaf,  and  I  have  heard  But  how  pro. 
It  a  great  many  times  from  you  and  from  Polus  and  from  JJ^e  3*bm!ii 
\y  every  man  in  the  city,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  hear  »houid  *iay 
too.     I  dare  say  that  he  will  kill  him  if  he  has  a  mind  —       ^ 
^     the  bad  man  will  kill  the  good  and  true. 
\  CaL   And  is  not  that  just  the  provoking  thing? 

Sif€.    Nay,  not  to  a  man  of  sense,  as  the  argument  shows :  do  Nay,  but  we 
you  think  that  all  our  cares  should  be  directed  to  prolonging  ]J^***j°^ud 
life    to   the  uttermost,  and  to  the  study  of  those  arts  which  the  arts  which 
'    secure    us  from  danger  always ;    like   that  art  of  rhetoric  ^^^"-'thT 
■^iliich  saves  men  in  courts  of  law,  and  which  you  advise  me  an  of  swim- 
to  cultivate?  Zlit 

Cai*    Yes,  truly,  and  very  good  advice  too.  paot,  &c. 

Soc.    Well,  my  friend,  but  what  do  you  think  of  swinuning ; 
is  that  an  art  of  any  great  pretensions? 
*    Cai.    No,  indeed. 

Soc.    And  yet  surely  .swimminj;  saves  a  man  from  death, 
juid  there  are  occasions  on  which  he  must  know  how  to  swim. 
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I  say 


whether  to  be  saved 
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And  if  you  dcKpiiie  the  :>wiinmers,  I  wiU  tell  you  of  ai 
and  greater  art,  ihc  art  of  the  pilot,  who  not  only  saves  ^ 
souls  of  men,  but  abio  iheir  bodies  and  propenies  from  the 
CKticmity  of  danger,  just  like  rhetoric.  Yet  his  art  is  mwltS 
and  unpresuming :  it  has  no  airs  or  pretences  of  doing  inj- 
ihing  extraordinary,  and,  in  return  for  the  same  salreliai 
which  is  given  by  the  pleader,  demands  only  two  obols,  if  ht 
brings  us  from  Aegina  to  Athens,  or  for  the  longer  vo)i|t 
from  Pootus  or  Egypt,  at  the  utmost  two  drachmae,  when  lit 
has  saved,  as  1  was  just  now  saying,  the  passenger  and  Iffi 
wife  and  children  and  goods,  and  safely  disembarked  ihemol 
the  Piraeus, —  this  is  the  payment  which  he  asks  in  rtluinfm 
so  great  a  boon  ;  and  he  who  is  the  master  of  the  art,  and  ba 
done  all  this,  gets  out  and  walks  about  on  the  sea-short  bf 
his  ship  in  an  unassuming  way.  For  he  is  able  to  reflect  snd 
is  aware  that  he  cannot  tell  which  of  his  fellow  *  passengers  bt 
has  beneiitcd,  and  which  of  them  he  has  injured  in  not  allot- 
ing  them  to  be  drowned.  He  knows  that  they  are  jusi  tit 
same  when  he  has  disembarked  them  as  when  they  embartd. 
and  not  a  whit  belter  either  in  their  bodies  or  in  their  soois; 
and  he  considers  that  if  a  man  who  is  afSicted  by  great  0^ 
incurable  bodily  diseases  is  only  to  be  pitied  for  hatini 
escaped,  and  is  in  no  way  benefited  by  him  in  having  bten 
saved  from  drowning,  much  less  he  who  has  great  and  incur- 
able diseases,  not  of  the  body,  but  of  the  sou!,  which  is  iht 
more  valuable  part  of  hira ;  neither  is  life  worth  hanng  i'* 
of  any  profit  to  the  bad  man,  whether  he  be  delivered  frM 
the  sea,  or  the  law-courts,  or  any  other  devourer; — and  sol" 
reflects  that  such  a  one  had  better  not  live,  for  he  cinii« 
live  well '. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  pilot,  although  he  is  off 
saviour,  is  not  usually  conceited,  any  more  than  the  enpnetfi 
who  is  not  at  all  behind  either  the  general,  or  the  pilot,  rf 
any  one  else,  in  his  saving  power,  for  he  sometimes  saves 
,  whole  cities,  ts  there  any  comparison  between  him  and  tbt 
pleader?  And  if  he  were  to  talk,  Callicles,  in  your  grandios 
style,  he  would  bury  you  under  a  mountain  of  words,  d( 
daring  and  insisting  that  we  ought  all  of  us  to  be  eogiiv 
makers,  and  that  no  other  profession  is  worth  thinking  abow 
■  Cp.  Rep.  iii.  407  E. 
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Ymt  would  have  plenty  to  say.     Nevertheless  you  despise  him  Gorgia*. 
and  his  art,  and  sneeringly  call  him  an  engine-maker,  and  socratbs. 
jou  will  not  allow  your  daughters  to  marry  his  son,  or  marry  Calucles. 
TOUT  son  to  his  daughters.     And  yet,  on  your  principle,  what*  He  100  u 

ssotncr  of 

jnstice  or  reason  is  there  in  your  refusal?     What  right  have  yoursavioure: 

you  to  despise  the  engine-maker,  and  the  others  whom  I  was  **".'  y??  ***■ 

just  now  mentioning?     I  know  that  you  will  say,   '  I  am  whereas  you 

better,  and  better  bom.'     But  if  the  better  is  not  what  I  say,  °"«***  *° 

'  ^  ,  /       esteein  him 

and  virtue  consists  only  in  a  man  saving  himself  and  his,  highly, 
irbatever  may  be   his  character,  then  your  censure  of  the 
engine-maker,  and  of  the  physician,  and  of  the  other  arts  of 
salvation,  is  ridiculous.     O  my  friend  I   I  want  you  to  see  that 
the  noble  and  the  good  may  possibly  be  something  different 
from  saving  and  being  saved: — May  not  he  who  is  truly  a 
man  cease  to  care  about  living  a  certain  time? — he  knows,  as 
iromen  say,  that  no  man  can  escape  fate,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  fond  of  life ;  he  leaves  all  that  with  God,  and  considers 
in  what  way  he  can  best  spend  his  appointed  term ; —  whether 
by  assimilating  himself  to  the  constitution  under  which  he 
lives,  as  you  at  this  moment  have  to  consider  how  you  may 
become  as  like  as  possible  to  the  Athenian  people,  if  you 
mean  to  be  in  their  good  graces,  and  to  have  power  in  the 
state ;  whereas  I  want  you  to  think  and  see  whether  this  is  i  want  you 
for  the  interest  of  either  of  us; — I  would  not  have  us  risk  Jh^'^cttou 
that  which  is  dearest  on  the  acquisition  of  this  power,  like  can  possibly 
the  Thessalian  enchantresses,  who,  as  they  say,  bring  down  amo^^the*' 
the  moon  from  heaven  at  the  risk  of  their  own  perdition,  people  unless 
But  if  you  suppose  that  any  man  will  show  you  the  art  of  nwethe^™* 
hecoming  great  in  the  city,  and  yet  not  conforming  yourself 
to  the  ways  of  the  city,  whether  for  better  or  worse,  then  I 
can  only  say  that  you  are  mistaken,  Callicles ;  for  he  who 
would  deserve  to  be  the  true  natural  friend  of  the  Athenian 
I^us,  aye,  or  of  Pyrilampes*    darling  who  is  called  after 
them,  must  be  by  nature  like  them,  and  not  an  imitator  only. 
He,  then,  who  will  make  you  most  like  them,  will  make  you 
as  you  desire,  a  statesman  and  orator:    for  every  man  is 
pleased  when  he  is  spoken  to  in  his  own  language  and  spirit, 
and  dislikes  any  other.     But  perhaps  you,  sweet  Callicles, 
may  be  of  another  mind.     What  do  you  say? 
Cai,  Somehow   or    other    your    words,   Socrates,   always 
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CtrfiM.  appear  lo  me  to  be  good  words ;  and  yet,  like  the  resl  of  4e 

SocuTu,  world,  1  am  not  quite  convinred  by  ihem ', 
CAixms*.  t^^   -pfig  reason  is,  CalUclcs,  that  the  love  of  Dcmus  whid 

^'^'°  "abides  in  your  soul  is  an  adversar>'  to  me ;  but  I  dare  say  that 

iiiitBDt  u>  if  we  recur  to  these  same  matters,  and  consider  them  mnrc 

|)wGnii«iu/  thoroughly,  you  may  be  convinced  for  all  that.     Please,  iben 

ih.ic™.'of  to  remember   that   there  are  two  processes  of  training  jB 

BfpowJ^ri™'  things,  including  body  and  soul ;  in  the  one.  as  we  said, 

nY~a>i>K.  treai  them  with  a  view  to  pleasure,  and  in  the  other  with  i 

^•"°-  view  to  the  highest  good,  and  then  we  do  not  indulge  (ml 

resist  them :   was  not  that  the  distinction  which  we  drew? 
T»g  pro-  Cai.  Very  true. 

twii^DB  ™=        ■^"  ^^^  ^^^  ""^  which  had  pleasure  in  view  was  jusii 

hjviBMa.icw  vulgar  flattery: — was  not  that  another  o[  our  conclusions? 

w*^  Silt.  And  the  other  had  in  view  the  grealest  improvemot 

of  that  which  was  ministered  to,  whether  body  or  soul? 

Cal.  Quite  true, 

And  «  null        Sof.  And  must  wc  not  have  the  same  end  in  view  i 

m'wiih'i.'^     treatment  of  our  city  and  citizens?     Musi  we  not  Xrj  and 

Tin  w.  tbcii     make  them  as  good  as  possible?     For  we  have  already  d)» 

utn  dOh^      covered  that  there  is  no  use  in  imparting  to  them  any 

am.  vc  muu    good,  unless  the  mind  of  those  who  are  to  have  the  goM, 

tj.n'bcml«rf    whether  money,  or  office,  or  any  other  sort  of  power,  k 

in.nipruTt       gcntie  and  good.     Shall  we  bay  that? 

™*  Cal.  Yes,  certainly,  if  you  like. 

Soc.  Well,  then,  if  you  and  I,  Callicles,  were  intending'w 
set  about  some  public  business,  and  were  advising  one  anolho 
to  undertake  buildings,  such  as  walls,  docks  or  temples  of  ih' 
largest  size,  ought  we  not  to  examine  ourselves,  first,  as '" 
whether  we  know  or  do  not  know  the  art  of  building,  and 
who  taught  us? —  would  not  that  be  necessary,  Callicles? 
Cul.  True.  ' 

S<K.  In  the  second  place,  we  should  have  to  considd 
whether  we  had  ever  constructed  any  private  house,  eilher  of 
our  own  or  for  uur  friends,  and  whether  thib  bulldlug  ul  uuis 
was  a  success  or  not;  and  if  upon  consideration  we  fotmd 
that  we  had  had  good  and  eminent  masters,  aru]  had  been 
'  Cp.  Symp.  ai6;  i  Alcib.  135. 
■  Reading  with  the  majority  of  MSS.  irpifmint- 
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:ul  in  constructing  many  fine  buildings,  not  only  with  Gorgias. 
assistance,  but  without  them,  by  our  own  unaided  skill  Socrates. 
in  that  case  prudence  would  not  dissuade  us  from  proceed-  ^^^^c*^*. 
to  the  construction  of  public  works.     But  if  we  had  no 
to  show,  and  only  a  number  of  worthless  buildings  or 
at  all,  then,  siurely,  it  would   be  ridiculous  in  us  to 
Mtempt  public  works,  or  to  advise  one  another  to  undertake 
that    Is  not  this  true? 
Col.  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  does  not  the  same  hold  in  all  other  cases?     If 

yon  and  I  were  physicians,  and  were  advising  one  another 

flat  we  were    competent    to    practise   as   state-physicians, 

^xmld  I  not  ask  about  you,  and  would  you  not  ask  about 

laie,  WeU,  but   how  about   Socrates  himself,  has   he   good 

liealth?  and  was  any  one  else  ever  known  to  be  cured  by 

lion,  whether  slave  or  freeman?     And  I  should  make  the 

same  enquiries  about  you.     And  if  we  arrived  at  the  con- 

c^losbn  that  no   one,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  man   or 

^icmian,  had  ever  been  any  the  better  for  the  medical  skill 

of  either  of  us,  then,  by  Heaven,  Callicles,  what  an  absiurdity 

tio  think  that  we  or  any  human  being  should  be  so  silly  as  to 

set  up  as  state-physicians  and  advise  others  like  ourselves  to 

do  the  same,   without    having    first   practised    in    private, 

^ibether  successfully  or  not,  and  acquired  experience  of  the 

«it!    Is  not  this,  as  they  say,  to  begin  with  the  big  jar 

'when  you  are  learning  the  potter's  art;  which  is  a  foolish 

tidng? 

Qd,  True. 

&f.  And  now,  my  friend,  as  you  are  already  beginning  to  And  now, 
be  a  public  character,  and  are  admonishing  and  reproaching  ^^f^'^^^ 
^  for  not  being  one,  suppose  that  we  ask  a  few  questions  are  a  public 
<rf  one  another.     Tell  me,  then,  Callicles,  how  about  making  ^ng  fc^thc  "^ 
My  of  the  citizens  better?     Was  there  ever  a  man  who  was  improvement 
<'oce  vicious,  or  unjust,  or  intemperate,  or  foolish,  and  became  °  *  *^'  ""^' 
by  the  help  of  Callicles  good  and  noble?     Was  there  ever 
inch  a  man,  whether  citizen  or  stranger,  slave  or  freeman? 
Tdl  me,  Callicles,  if  a  person  were  to  ask  these  questions 
of  you,  what  would  you  answer?     Whom  would  you  say 
tliat  you  had  improved  by  your  conversation?     There  may 
lave  been  good  deeds  of  this  sort  which  were  done  by  you 
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as  a  private   person,    before  you  came    forward  in  plMfe^ 
Why  will  you  not  answer? 

Cai.  You  are  contentious,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Nay,  I  ask  you,  not  from  a  love  of  con 
because  I  really  want  to  know  in  what  nay  you  thint  ilul 
affaire  should  be  administered  among  us  —  whether,  when  yu« 
come  to  the  administraiion  of  them,  you  have  any  oihet  sm 
but  the  improvement  of  the  citirens?  Have  we  not  alwdj 
admitted  many  times  over  that  such  is  the  duty  of  a  [Hibfe 
man?  Nay,  we  have  surely  said  so;  for  if  you  wiU  w 
answer  for  yourself  I  must  answer  for  you.  But  if  to  B 
what  ihe  good  man  ought  to  effect  for  the  benefit  of  his  um 
stale,  allow  me  lo  recall  to  you  the  names  of  those  wbrn 
you  were  just  now  mentioning,  Pericles,  and  Cinwin,  Jai 
Miltiades,  and  Themistocles,  and  ask  whether  you  slill  ihiat 
thai  they  were  good  citizens. 

Cal.  I  do. 

Soc.  But  if  they  were  good,  then  clearly  each  of  ika 
mtist  have  made  the  citizens  better  instead  of  worse? 

Oil.   Yes, 

Soc.  And,  therefore,  when  Pericles  first  began  lospcito 
the  assembly,  the  Athenians  were  not  so  good  as  when  In 
spoke  last? 

Cal.   Very  likely. 

Soc.  Nay,  my  friend,  '  Ukely '  is  not  the  word;  forifh' 
was  a  good  citizen,  the  inference  is  certain. 

Cal.  And  what  difference  does  that  make? 

Soc.  None ;  only  I  should  like  further  to  know  whfihf 
Ihe  Athenians  are  supposed  lo  have  been  made  belter  by 
Pericles,  or,  on  tlie  contrary,  to  have  been  corrupted  by  hiffl; 
for  I  hear  that  he  was  the  first  who  gave  the  peojile  H' 
and  made  them  idle  and  cowardly,  and  encouraged  llicra "" 
the  love  of  talk  and  of  money. 

Cal.  You  heard  that,  Socrates,  from  the  laconising  *« 
who  bruise  their  ears. 

Soc.  But  what  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  is  not  toot 
hearsay,  but  well  known  both  to  you  and  me ;   thai  at  fiiS. 
Pericles  was  glorious  and  his  character  imimpeached  by  B?  \ 
verdict  of  the  .'Athenians  —  this  was  during  the  time  whe"! 
they  were  not  so  good  —  yet  afterwards,  when  they  had  bett 
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*^e  good  and  gentle  by  him,  at  the  very  end  of  his  life  Gorgiat. 
ftcy  convicted  him  of  theft,  and  almost  put  him  to  death,  Socratks, 
ckariy  under  the  notion  that  he  was  a  malefactor.  Calucles. 

Cd,  Well,  but  how  does  that  prove  Pericles*  badness? 

Soc.  Why,  surely,  you  would  say  that  he  was  a  bad 
maDager  of  asses  or  horses  or  oxen,  who  had  received  them 
originally  neither  kicking  nor  butting  nor  biting  him,  and 
implanted  in  them  all  these  savage  tricks?  Would  he  not 
be  a  bad  manager  of  any  animals  who  received  them  gentle, 
and  made  them  fiercer  than  they  were  when  he  received 
Aem?    What  do  you  say? 

Gi/.  I  will  do  you  the  favoiu"  of  saying  '  yes.' 

Soc.  And  will  you  also  do  me  the  favoiu"  of  saying  whether 
man  is  an  animal? 

Qd.  Certainly  he  is. 

Soc.  And  was  not  Pericles  a  shepherd  of  men? 

Od.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  if  he  was  a  good  political  shepherd,  ought  not 
the  animals  who  were  his  subjects,  as  we  were  just  now 
acbowledging,  to  have  become  more  just,  and  not  more 
unjust? 

Od.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  And  are  not  just  men  gentle,  as  Homer  says  ? —  or 
^  you  of  another  mind? 

Gi/.  I  agree. 

Soc.  And  yet  he  really  did  make  them  more  savage  than 
^^  received  them,  and  their  savageness  was  shown  towards 
'^^If ;  which  he  must  have  been  very  far  from  desiring. 

Cal  Do  you  want  me  to  agree  with  you  ? 

Soc.  Yes,  if  I  seem  to  you  to  speak  the  truth. 

Cal  Granted  thqn. 

Soc.  And  if  they  were  more  savage,  must  they  not  have 
l^n  more  unjust  and  inferior? 
Cal.  Granted  again. 

Soc.  Then  upon  this  view,  Pericles  was  not  a  good  states- 
man? 

CaL  That  is,  upon  your  view. 

Soc.  Nay,  the  view  is  yours,  after  what  you  have  admitted,  cimon  was 
Take  the  case  of  Cimon  again.  Did  not  the  very  persons  °*^*^**^' 
ifhom  he  was  serving  ostracize  him,  in  order  that  they  might 
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The  old  argument  repeated, 

not  hear  his  voice  for  ten  years?  and  they  did  just  the  same 
to  Themistocles,  adding  the  penalty  of  exile ;  and  they  voted 
that  Miltiades,  the  hero  of  Marathon,  should  be  thrown  into 
the  pit  of  death,  and  he  was  only  saved  by  the  Prytanis. 
And  yet,  if  they  had  been  really  good  men,  as  you  say,  these 
things  would  never  have  happened  to  them.  For  the  good 
charioteers  are  not  those  who  at  first  keep  their  place,  and 
then,  when  they  have  broken-in  their  horses,  and  themselves 
become  better  charioteers,  are  thrown  out  —  that  is  not  the 
way  either  in  charioteering  or  in  any  profession. —  What  do 
you  think? 

Cat,  I  should  think  not. 

Sac,  Well,  but  if  so,  the  truth  is  as  I  have  said  already,  51 
that  in  the  Athenian  State  no  one  has  ever  shown  himself  to 
be  a  good  statesman  —  you  admitted  that  this  was  true  of 
our  present  statesmen,  but  not  true  of  former  ones,  and  you 
preferred  them  to  the  others;  yet  they  have  turned  out 
to  be  no  better  than  our  present  ones;  and  therefore,  if 
they  were  rhetoricians,  they  did  not  use  the  true  art  of 
rhetoric  or  of  flattery,  or  they  would  not  have  fallen  out 
of  favour. 

Gi/.  But  surely,  Socrates,  no  living  man  ever  came  near 
any  one  of  them  in  his  performances. 

X..   O.  my  dear   friend,   I  say  nothing   against   them  re- 
ho  >erv-ins::-men  of  the  State ;   and  I  do  think  that 
conainly   more   sen'iceable    than   those  who  are 
Ar.vi  Ferrer  aMe  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  the  State; 
.i:>!v^r.ii:r.::  ihv>>e  desires  and  not  allowing  thera 
-.r   w.:y.  and  using   the  powers  which  they  had, 
;.  cr>v..i>:  ^n   v»r  of  ft^rce.  in   the   improvement  of 
-  .:  -l:.-.  which  i>  the  prime  object  of  the  truly 
.  '  -".     "-":  see  that  in  these  respects  they  were  a 
•    :       u:  : Tocr.t  >:atesmen,  althouirh  I  do  admit 
vv    •"   :-   .  .r'.er  ^:  pro\-iding  ships  and  walls  and 
•..:       \ \  u  .ir.d   I  have  a  ridiculous  way,  tor 
'       V    * .u    :r..-:  we  are  ari:ruin£[.  we  are  alwa\'S 
-    '    -    .."  :   :     :he  same  point,  and  con>tantly 
'V      ^    -•-"   ir.rr.      If  I  am  not  mistaken,  you 
.  v"    A.-.v.ce*.:  more  than  once,  that  thert 
.:-..■.    :>  -^^hi.h  have  10  do  with  the  bodv, 
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with  illustrations  taken  from  common  life,  4 1  I 

two  which  have  to  do  with  the  soul :  one  of  the  two  is  Co^gias. 

vainistenal,  and  if  our  bodies  are  hungry  provides  food  for  Sockatks. 

%]kiii,  and  if  they  are  thirsty  gives  them  drink,  or  if  they  are 

^2oU  supplies  them  with  garments,  blankets,  shoes,  and  all 

'^Snx  they  crave.     I  use  the  same  images  as  before  inten- 

'CxnaUy,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  me  the  better. 

purveyor  of  the  articles  may  provide  them  either  whole- 

or  retail,  or  he  may  be  the  maker  of  any  of  them, —  the 

:cr,  or  the  cook,  or  the  weaver,  or  the  shoemaker,  or  the 

and  in  so  doing,  being  such  as  he  is,  he  is  naturally 

iaqyposed  by  himself  and  every  one  to  minister  to  the  body. 

Ibr  none  of  them  know  that  there  is  another  art  —  an  art  of 

fr^^dmnastic  and  medicine  which   is  the  true  minister  of  the 

"^  %ody,  and  ought  to  be  the  mistress  of  all  the  rest,  and  to 

their  results  according  to  the  knowledge  which  she  has 

they  have  not,  of  the  real  good  or  bad  effects  of  meats 

^    msA  drinks  on  the  body.     All  other  arts  which  have  to  do 

^    ^Vith  the  body  are  servile   and   menial  and   illiberal;    and 

\    Sfmnastic  and   medicine   are,   as   they  ought   to   be,   their 

Now,  when  I  say  that  all  this  is  equally  true  of 
soul,  you  seem  at  first  to  know  and  understand  and 
It  to  my  words,  and  then  a  little  while  afterwards  you 
repeating.   Has   not   the  State   had   good   and  noble 
r^    citizens?    and  when  I  ask   you  who  they  are,  you   reply,  Vou  might  a» 
^j  seemingly  quite  in  earnest,  as  if  I  had  asked,  Wlio  are  or  !Jl""^^ 
""  tre  been  good  trainers? — and  you  had  replied,  Thearion,  the  baker  u  a 
baker,  Mithoecus,  who  i^Tote  the  Sicilian  cookery-book,  ^^'^^^ 
SmmbuSy   the   vintner:    these   are   ministers   of  the   Ixxly,  weregmt 
in  their  art;  for  the  first  makes  admirable  loaves, 
second  excellent  dishes,  and  the  third  capital  wine ; —  to 
these  appear  to  be  the  exact  parallel  of  the  statesmen 
"^lioni  you   mention.     Now   you   would   not   be   altogether 
pfased  if  I  said  to  you.  My  friend,  you  know  nothing  of 
Bjnmastics ;  those  of  whom  you  are  speaking  to  me  are  only 
4e  nunisteis  and  pur\'eyors  of  luxury,  who  have  no  good  or 
'^loUe  nodofis  of  their  art,  and  may  very  likely  be  filling  and 
ttttmtng  men's  bodies  and  gaining  their  approval,  although 
tbe  lesolt  is  tlvt  they  lose  their  original  fie>h   in  the  long 
txm^  and  becoiLe  thinner  than  they  were  before:   and  yet 
tfaejTy  in  their  simplidtyy  will  not  attribute  their  diseases  and 
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i^a^^al,   my  friend,  than  this?     You,  Callicles,  compel  me  Gor^ias. 
>  be  3.  Hiob-orator,  because  you  will  not  answer.  Socrates, 

C^^*    And  you  are  the  man  who  cannot  speak  unless  there  ^^"J*^*-^- 
&  sot^^  one  to  answer? 

S^-    I    suppose  that  I  can;   just  now,  at   any  rate,  the 

speeches  which  I  am  making  are  long  enough  because  you 

irf^^^    to  answer  me.     But    I  adjure   you  by   the   god   of 

trienOship^   my   good   sir,   do   tell    me   whether   there   does 

not  appear  to  you  to  be  a  great  inconsistency  in   saying 

^  you  have  made  a  man  good,  and  then  blaming  him  for 

being  bad? 

Ca/.  Yes,  it  app>ears  so  to  me. 

Soc,  Do  you  never  hear  our  professors  of  education  speak- 
ing in  this  inconsistent  manner? 
Col,  Yes,  but  why  talk  of  men  who  are  good  for  nothing? 
&r.  I  would  rather  say,  why  talk  of  men  who  profess  to 
be  rulers,  and  declare  that  they  are  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  city,  and  nevertheless  upon  occasion  declaim 
igainst  the  utter  vileness  of  the  city: — do  you  think  that 
tiiere  is  any  difference  between  one   and   the  other?     My 
good  friend,  the  sophist  and  the  rhetorician,  as  I  was  saying 
to  Polus,  are  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same ;  but  you  ignorantly 
fanqr  that  rhetoric  is  a  perfect  thing,  and  sophistry  a  thing  to 
be  despised ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  sophistry  is  as  much  Sophistry  is 
superior  to  rhetoric  as  legislation  is  to  the  practice  of  law,  or  ""^j^^J^^"' 
gymnastic  to  medicine.     The  orators  and  sophists,  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think,  are  the  only  class  who  cannot  complain  of 
the  mischief  ensuing  to  themselves  from  that  which  they 
teach  others,  without  in  the  same  breath  accusing  themselves 
of  having  done   no  good   to  those  whom  they  profess  to 
benefit.     Is  not  this  a  fact? 
CaL  Certainly  it  is. 

Soc,  If  they  were  right  in  saying  that  they  make  men  He  who 
better,  then  they  are  the  only  class  who  can  afford  to  leave  ^chcshon. 

'  '  '  csty  ought  to 

their  remuneration   to  those   who  have   been   benefited   by  teach  his 
them.     Whereas  if  a  man  has  been  benefited  in  any  other  hil^'for^he^^ 
fray,  ^i^  for  example,  he  has  been  taught  to  run  by  a  trainer,  lesson. 
lie  might  possibly  defraud  him  of  his  pay,  if  the  trainer  left 
Jie  matter  to  him,  and  made  no  agreement  with  him  that  he 
Jiould  receive  money  as  soon   as   he   had   given   him   the 


The  physician  ef  the  slate 

utmost  spL-cd  ;   for  not  Iwc^ukc  of  any  deficiency  of  spetdllo  1 
men  act  unjustly,  but  by  reason  of  injustice, 

Ca!.  Very  true. 

Sit.  And  he  who  removes  injustice  can  be  in  nodango 
o(  being  treated    unjustly ;    he  alone  can    safely  leave 
honorarium  lo  his  pupils,  if  he  be  really  able  to  mate  then 
good  —  am  1  not  right'? 

Cal.  Yes. 

Sm.  Then  we  have  found  the  reason  why  there  is  no  da- 
honour  in  a  man  receiving  pay  who  is  called  in  \o  adviu 
about  building  or  any  other  art? 

Ctl.  Yes,  we  have  foimd  the  reason. 

Sof.  But  when  the  point  is,  how  a  man  may  become  btfl 
himself,  and  best  govern  his  family  and  stale,  then  » 
thai  you  will  give  no  advice  gratis  is  held  to  be  dishonour- 
able? 

Cal.  True. 

Sec.  And  why?  Because  only  such  benefits  call  fonhi 
desire  to  requite  them,  and  there  is  evidence  thai  a  kncfi 
has  been  conferred  when  the  benefactor  receives  a  reiora; 
otherwise  not.     Is  this  true? 


CaJ.  It  is. 
Sac.  Then 

ne?  determint 


I  which  service  of  the  State  do  you  iil''!B 
for  me.  Am  I  to  be  the  physician  of  iftc  5 
State  whii  will  strive  and  struggle  to  make  the  .Aihenians ii 
good  as  possible  ;  or  am  I  tc  be  the  servant  and  Batteiwcf 
the  State?  Speak  out,  my  good  friend,  freely  and  fairlyw 
you  did  at  first  and  ought  to  do  again,  and  tell  me  yora 
entire  mind, 

Cal.  I  say  then  that  you  should  be  the  servant  of  the 
State. 

Sw.  The  flatterer?  well,  sir,  that  is  a  noble  invitation. 

Cai.  The  Mysian,  Socrates,  or  what  you  please.  For  it 
you  refuse,  the  consequences  will  be  — 

.Sv.  Do  not  repeat  the  old  story  —  that  he  who  likes  wil' 
kill  me  and  get  my  money ;  for  then  I  shall  have  to  repea 
the  old  answer,  that  he  will  be  a  bad  man  and  will  kill  th 
good,  and  that  the  money  will  be  of  no  use  to  him,  but  tha 
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and  the  flatterer  of  the  state.  4 1 

will   wrongly  use  that   which  he  wrongly  took,  and   if  c^^ai. 
ngly,  basely,  and  if  basely,  hurtfully.  Sochatbs, 

ii/.  How  confident  you  are,  Socrates,  that  you  will  never  c*ijjci«. 
e  to  harm!   you  seem  to  think  that  you  are  living  in 
;her  country,  and  can  never  be  brought  into  a  court  of 
ce,  as  you  very  likely  may  be  brought  by  some  miserable 
mean  jwrson. 

oc.  Then  I  must  indeed  be  a  fool,  Callicles,  if  I  do  not  Socnta 
V  that  in  the  Athenian  State  any  man  may  suffer  any-  ^^^^*^' 
g.  And  if  I  am  brought  to  trial  and  incur  the  dangers  itaavy,  bui 
vhich  you  speak,  he  will  be  a  villain  who  brings  me  to  ^"J^^J^ 
—  of  that  I  am  very  sure,  for  no  good  man  would  accuse  in""  ii.  be 
innocent.  Nor  shall  I  be  surprised  if  I  am  put  to  death,  ^^piy  m 
U  I  tell  you  why  I  anticipate  this  ?  poUiieian  o 

i/.  By  all  means.  mu", 

KY.  I  think  that  I  am  the  only  or  almost  the  only 
enian  living  who  practises  the  true  art  of  politics ;  I  am 
only  politician  of  my  time.  Now,  seeing  that  when  I 
ik  my  words  are  not  uttered  with  any  view  of  gaining 
3ur,  and  that  I  look  to  what  is  best  and  not  to  what  is 
it  pleasant,  having  no  mind  to  use  those  arts  and  graces 
ch  you  recommend,  1  shall  have  nothing  to  say  in  the 
ice  court.  And  you  might  argue  with  me,  as  I  was 
uing  with  Polus: — 1  shall  be  tried  just  as  a  physician 
lid  be  tried  in  a  court  of  little  boys  at  the  indictment  of 
cook.  What  would  he  reply  under  such  circumstances, 
ome  one  were  to  accuse  him,  saying,  '  O  my  boys,  many 
things  has  this  man  done  to  you ;  he  is  the  death  of 
,  especially  of  the  younger  ones  among  you,  cutting  and 
ling  and  starving  and  suffocating  you,  until  you  know 
what  to  do ;  he  gives  you  the  bitterest  potions,  and 
pels  you  to  hunger  and  thirst.  How  unhke  the  variety 
neats  and  sweets  on  which  I  feasted  you!'  What  do 
suppose  that  the  physician  would  be  able  to  reply  when 
bund  himself  in  such  a  predicament?  If  he  told  the 
I  he  could  only  say,  'All  these  evil  things,  my  boys,  I 
for  your  health,'  and  then  would  there  not  just  be  a 
our  among  a  jury  like  that?  How  they  would  cry  out] 
t/.  I  dare  say. 
c.  Would  he  not  be  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  reply? 
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4i6  The  myth. 

Ctrxiu.  Cat.   He  certainly  would. 

socii*Tn.  See.  And  I  too  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  as  1  wf 

i;aujcij».       know,  if  I   am  brouglil  before  the  court.      For  I  sM  ni 

wri  \«  hi>       \^  ^}j]g  ,„  rehearse  to  the  people  the  pleasures  which  1  havt 

jBuii..!  n.™     procureil  for  them,  and  which,  although  I  am  not  disposal 

..idh  >»  Li.       ((,  g^^.y  ejiher  ihe  proi-urers  or  enjoyei^  of  them,  are  dwintJ 

by  them  [o  be  Iwnefits  and  advantages.     .\nd  if  any  oni 

that  I  corrupt  young  men,  and  perplex  iheir  minds,  oi 

I  .iiwalt  e\'il  of  old  men,  and  use  bitter  words  towards  ihem. 

whether  in  private  or  public,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  reply,  as 

1  truly  might; — 'All  this  I  do  for  the  sake  of  justice, ami 

with  a  view  to  your  interest,  my  judges,  and  to  nothing  elst,' 

And  therefore  there  is  no  .^ying  what  may  happen  to  in 

Cii/.  And  do  you  tbink,  Socrates,  tliai  a  man  who  ii 

defenceless  is  in  a  good  position? 

■lutiiiui^.        -^.  Yes,  Calliclcs.  if  be  have  that  defence,  which  asTon 

Ilafe""'f       '^"^^  oixan  acknowleiigcd  he  should  have  —  if  he  be  his  on 

miih.  bBi  Doi   defence,  and  have  never  said  or  done  anything  wrong,  dtho 

fcnn'J^     in  respect  of  gods  or  men :  and  this  ha-s  been  repeatedly  «■ 

oniimiriiy        knowledged  by  us  to  be  the  best  sort  of  defence.    And  if  wy 

prudiM.         (jnp  could  convict  me  of  inability  to  defend  myself  or  o4t8 

after  this  sort,  I  should  blush  for  shame,  irhetho'  I  \ 

victcd  before  many,  or  before  a  few,  or  by  m\-self  alone:  «ni 

if  J  died  from  want  of  ability  to  do  so,  that  would  indt-ed  gritvr 

me.     But  if  I  died  because  I  have  no  powers  of  flalitry  or 

rhetoric,  I  am'  very  sure  that  you  would  not  find  me  repmin? 

at  death.     For  no  man  who  is  not  an  utter  fool  and  cofiud 

is  afraid  of  death  itself,  but  he  is  afraid  of  doing  wrong. 

For  to  go  to  the  world  below  having  one's  soul  full  of  in-  I 

justice  is  the  last  and  worst  of  all  evils.     And  in  prool  ol 

what  I  say,  if  you  have  no  objection,  I  should  like  to  tell  yoo 

a  story. 

CaL  Very  well,  proceed :  and  then  we  shall  have  done. 
Thcphiio-  -S*:-  I.Lsten,   then,  as  story-tellers  say,  to  a   very  pretty  ' 

sophrrhnno  ^^  which  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  disposed  to  regard  as 
linaddcaih,  a  fable  only,  but  which,  as  I  believe,  is  a  true  tale,  for  1 
a*  Socraic.  mean  to  speak  the  truth.  Homer  tells  fls ',  how  Zeus  and 
by  arcia-  Poseidon  and  Pluto  divided  the  empire  which  they  inherited 
iiopofwhai  ixcm  their  father.  Now  in  the  days  of  Cronos  there  existed 
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aw  respecting  the  destiny  of  man,  which  has  always  been,   Gorgia*. 
d  still  continues  to  be  in  Heaven, —  that  he  who  has  lived  socratbs. 
his  life  in  justice  and  holiness  shall  go,  when  he  is  dead,  happens  in 
the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  and  dwell  there  in  perfect  ?*r"'**^ 
)piness  out  of  the  reach  of  evil ;  but  that  he  who  has  lived 
usdy  and  impiously  shall  go  to  the  house  of  vengeance 
I  punishment,  which  is  called  Tartarus.     And  in  the  time  Before  the 
Cronos,  and  even  quite  lately  in  the  reign  of  Zeus,  the  ^e*ud^^*en'ts 
gment  was  given  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  men  were  of  another 
lie;   the  judges  were  ahve,  and  the  men  were  alive;  and  ^^^ 
consequence  was  that  the  judgments  were  not  well  given,  sembied  the 
en  Pluto  and  the  authorities   from   the   Islands  of  the  ^jjjf"**^'* 
ssed  came  to  Zeus,  and  said  that  the  souls  found  their 
^  to  the  wrong  places.     Zeus  said :   '  I  shall  put  a  stop  to 
\ ;  the  judgments  are  not  well  given,  because  the  persons 

0  are  judged  have  their  clothes  on,  for  they  are  alive ;  and 
re  are  many  who,  having  evil  souls,  are  apparelled  in  fair 
lies,  or  encased  in  wealth  or  rank,  and,  when  the  day  of 
Igment  arrives,  numerous  witnesses  come  forward  and 
tify  on  their  behalf  that  they  have  lived  righteously.  The 
Iges  are  awed  by  them,  and  they  themselves  too  have  their 
thes  on  when  judging ;  their  eyes  and  ears  and  their  whole 
lies  are  interposed  as  a  veil  before  their  own  souls.  All 
s  is  a  hindrance  to  them ;    there  are  the  clothes  of  the 

Iges  and  the  clothes  of  the  judged. —  What  is  to  be  done?  Zeus  takes 
«rill  tell  you: — In  the  first  place,  I  will  deprive  men  of  Sl^^^^^n 

foreknowledge  of  death,  which  they  possess  at  present :  and  improve- 
\  power  which  they  have  Prometheus  has  already  received  "^'** 
orders  to  take  from  them :  in  the  second  place,  they  shall 
entirely  stripped  before  they  are  judged,  for  they  shall  be 
ged  when  they  are  dead ;  and  the  judge  too  shall  be  naked, 
t  is  to  say,  dead  —  he  with  his  naked  soul  shall  pierce 
\  the   other  naked   souls;    and  they  shall  die  suddenly 

be  deprived  of  all  their  kindred,  and  leave  their  brave 

•e  strewn  upon  the  earth  —  conducted  in  this  manner,  the 

^ent  will  be  just.     I  knew  all  about  the  matter  before 

of  you,  and  therefore  I  have  made  my  sons  judges ;  two 

1  Asia,  Minos  and  Rhadamanthus,  and  one  from  Europe, 
cus.  And  these,  when  they  are  dead,  shall  give  judg- 
t  in  the  meadow  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  whence  the 
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two  roads  learf,  one  to  the  Islands  of  ihe  Blessed,  and  llie  1 
other  to  Tartanis,  Rhadamanthus  shall  judge  those  who  I 
come  from  Asia,  and  Abacus  those  who  come  from  Europt. 
And  to  Minos  1  shall  give  the  primacy,  and  be  shall  hdd 
a  court  of  appeal,  tn  case  either  of  the  two  others  are  in  any 
doubt! — then  the  judgment  respecting  the  last  jouniey  ol  I 
men  will  be  as  jusi  as  possible.'  ! 

From  this  tale,  Caliicles,  which  I  have  heard  and  beliei'i.  \ 
I  draw  the  following  inferences ; —  Death,  if  I  am  right,  u  in 
the  first  place  the  separation  from  one  another  of  two  ihinp, 
soul  and  body ;   nothing  else.     And  after  they  are  separated 
they  retain  their  several  natures,  as  in  life ;   the  body  keepi 
the  same  habit,  and  the  results  of  treatment  or  accident  IR 
distinctly  visible   in  it :   for  example,  he  who  by  nature  of 
training  or  both,   was  a   tall  man  while  he  was  alive,  "iH 
remain  as  he  was,  after  he  is  dead ;  and  the  fat  man  will 
remain  fat ;   and  so  on  ;  and  the  dead  man,  who  in  Ufe  had  i 
fancy  to  have  flowing  hair,  wiH  have  flowing  hair.     And  if  lit 
was  marked  with  the  whip  and  had  the  prints  of  the  scourge, 
or  of  wounds  in  him  when  he  was  alive,  you  might  see  the 
same  in  the  dead  body ;   and  if  his  hmbs  were  broken  or  mu- 
shapea  when  he  was  alive,  the  same  appearance  would  be  J 
visible  in  the  dead.     And  in  a  word,  whatever  was  thehaM    i 
of  the  body  during  life  would  be  distinguishable  after  deaih, 
either  perfectly,  or  in  a  great  measure  and  for  a  certain  time. 
And  I  should  imagine  that  this  is  equally  true  of  the  soul. 
Caliicles ;   when  a  man  is  stripped  of  the  body,  all  the  naninl 
or  acquired  affections  of  the  soul  are  laid  open  to  %ne".— 
And  when  they  come  to  the  judge,  as  those  from  Asia  come 
to    Rhadamanthus,   he  places   them  near  him  and  inspects 
them  quite  impartially,  not  knowing  whose  the  soul  is:  per- 
haps he  may  lay  hands  on  the  soul  o£  the  great  king,  or  ol 
some  other  king  or  potentate,  who  has  no  soundness  in  him. 
but  his  soul  is  marked  with  the  whip,  and  is  full  of  the  prints 
and  scats  of  perjuries  and  crimes  with  which  each  action  hn 
stained  him,  and  he  is  all  crooked  with  falsehood  and  im- 
posture, and  has  no  straightness,  because  he  has  lived  widi- 
out  truth.     Him  Rhadamanthus  beholds,  full  of  all  defonmty 
and   disproportion,  which  is  caused  by  Ucence  and  Iiumry 
and  insolence  and   incontinence,  and  de^iatches  him  igno- 
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^>*iiiiously  to  his  prison,  and  there  he  undergoes  the  punish-   Ci^^uu. 
nent  which  he  deserves.  Socrates. 

Now  the  proper  office  of  punishment  is  twofold :  he  who  The  proper 
i  lightly  punished  ought  either  to  become  better  and  profit  ^^^J^^ 
by  it,  or  he  ought  to  be  made  an  example  to  his  fellows,  that  is  either  to 
<icy  may  see  what  he  suffers,  and  fear  and  become  better.  ^^^^  **' 
Tliosc  who  are  improved  when  they  are  punished  by  gods 
ad  men,  are  those  whose  sins  are  curable ;  and  they  are 
vproved,  as  in  this  world  so  also  in  another,  by  pain  and 
afering;  for  there  is  no  other  way  in  which  they  can  be 
.«. delivered  from  their  evil.     But  they  who  have  been  guilty  of 

-  die  worst  crimes,  and  are  incurable  by  reason  of  their  crimes, 
Mt  made  examples ;  for,  as  they  are  incurable,  the  time  has 
IMKd  at  which  they  can  receive  any  benefit.  They  get  no 
food  themselves,  but  others  get  good  when  they  behold  them 
<Ddnrmg  for  ever  the  most  terrible  and  painful  and  fearful 
nfnings  as  the  penalty  of  their  sins  —  there  they  are,  hang- 
vg  op  as  examples,  in  the  prison-house  of  the  world  below, 
A^ectacle  and  a  warning  to  all  unrighteous  men  who  come 
tUher.  And  among  them,  as  I  confidently  affirm,  will  be 
ionod  Archelaus,  if  Polus  truly  reports  of  him,  and  any  other 
tyiant  who  is  like  him.  Of  these  fearful  examples,  most,  as 
I  believe,  are  taken  from  the  class  of  tyrants  and  kings  and 
jnCentates  and  public  men,  for  they  are  the  authors  of  the 
.(reatest  and  most  impious  crimes,  because  they  have  the 

-  lower.    And  Homer  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  this ;  for  they 
4re  always  kings  and  potentates  whom  he  has  described  as 
llfferiDg  everlasting  punishment  in  the  world  below:   such 
'Wre  Tantalus  and  Sisyphus  and  Tityus.     But  no  one  ever  The  meaner 
described  Thersites,  or  any  private  person  who  was  a  villain,  »ortofmen 

'    *^  '^  are  incapable 

as  suffering  everlasting  punishment,  or  as  mcurable.     For  to  of  great 

commit  the  worst  crimes,  as  I  am  inclined  to  think,  was  not  *="'"«'• 
ID  his  power,  and  he  was  happier  than  those  who  had  the 

power.     No,  Callicles,  the   very  bad  men  come   from  the  Great  men 

clssB  of  those  who  have  power  ^     And  yet  in  that  very  class  J^^^'J^*' 

there  may  arise  good  men,  and  worthy  of  all  admiration  they  good  men : 

jtfe,  for  where  there  is  great  power  to  do  wrong,  to  live  and  ^"It^olffupt 

to  die  justly  is  a  hard  thing,  and  greatly  to  be  praised,  and  them. 
there  are  who  attain  to  this.     Such  good  and  true  men, 
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however,  tlicre  have  been,  and  will  be  again,  nl  Alhms 
in  other  stales,  who  liave  fullilled  ihetr  trust  righteously ; 
there  is  one  who  is  ijuile  famnus  all  over  Hella&.  Arifltido, 
the  son  of  Lysimadius.     Btit,  in  general,  great  men  art  i" 
bad,  my  friend. 

Aa  I  was  saying,  Rhadamanlhus,  when  he  gets  a  soil  d 
the  bad  kind,  knows  nothing  about  him,  neither  who  he  'i, 
nor  who  hiN  parents  are ;  he  knows  only  that  he  has  got 
of  a  villain  ;  iind  seeing  tliis,  he  stomps  him  as  curable  nt  in- 
curable, and  sends  him  away  to  Tartarus,  whither  he  go* 
and  receives  his  proper  recompense.  Or.  again,  he  bote 
witli  admiration  on  the  soul  of  some  just  one  who  has  lircd 
in  holiness  and  truth ;  he  may  have  been  a  private  mm  <t 
not ;  and  I  should  say,  Callicles,  tliai  he  is  most  likely  lo 
have  been  a  philosopher  who  has  done  his  own  wott,  and 
not  troubled  himself  with  the  doings  of  other  men  in  his  lifr- 
time ;  him  Khadamanthus  sends  to  the  Islands  of  the  Ble^- 
Aeacus  docs  tlic  same ;  and  lliey  bolli  have  sceptres,  oA 
judge;  but  Minos  alone  has  a  golden  sceptre  and  is  stsirf 
looking  on,  as  Odysseus  in  Homer'  declares  diat  hew 
him: 

'  HulJing  a  setpttc  of  golJ,  and  giviny  laws  lo  ihe  dead.' 

Now  I,  Callicles,  am  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  these  dunp.  j 
and  I  consider  how  I  shall  present  my  soul  whole  an'l 
undefiled  before  the  jud|^i'  in  that  day.  Renouiicinf;  iht 
honours  at  which  the  work!  aims,  I  desire  only  to  know  tht  i 
truth,  and  to  live  as  well  as  I  can,  and,  when  I  die,  to  die  as 
well  as  I  can.  And,  lo  the  utmast  of  my  power,  I  exhort  ail 
odier  men  to  do  the  same.  And,  in  return  for  your  exhoiu- 
tion  of  me,  I  exhort  you  also  to  take  part  in  the  great  combat, 
which  is  the  combat  of  life,  and  greater  tlian  every  other 
earthly  conflicl.  And  I  retort  your  reproach  of  me,  and  wv, 
thai  you  will  not  be  able  to  hi-lp  yourself  when  the  day  .>! 
trial  and  judgment,  of  which  I  was  speaking,  comes  upon 
you ;  you  will  go  before  the  judge,  the  son  of  Aegina,  and, 
when  he  has  got  you  in  his  grip  and  is  carrying  you  off,  yoQ 
will  gape  and  your  head  will  swim  rotmd,  just  as  mine  would 
in  the  courts  of  this  world,  and  very  likely  some  one  wtD 
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ihamefully  box  you  on  the  ears,  and  put  upon  you  any  sort  of  Corgias. 

mSnh.  SOCKATBS. 

Perhaps  this  may  appear  to  you  to  be  only  an  old  wife's  tale, 
which  you  will  contemn.  And  there  might  be  reason  in  your 
contemning  such  tales,  if  by  searching  we  could  find  out  any- 
diing  better  or  truer :  but  now^  you  see  that  you  and  Polus 
and  Gorgias,  who  are  the  three  wisest  of  the  Greeks  of  oiu" 
day,  are  not  able  to  show  that  we  ought  to  live  any  life  which 
does  not  profit  in  another  world  as  well  as  in  this.  And  of 
an  that  has  been  said,  nothing  remains  unshaken  but  the 
laying,  that  to  do  injustice  is  more  to  be  avoided  than  to  suffer 
injustice,  and  that  the  reality  and  not  the  appearance  of  virtue 
is  to  be  followed  above  all  things,  as  well  in  public  as  in 
private  life ;  and  that  when  any  one  has  been  wrong  in  any- 
ddng,  he  is  to  be  chastised,  and  that  the  next  best  thing  to  a 
man  being  just  is  that  he  should  become  just,  and  be  chastised 
and  punished ;  also  that  he  should  avoid  all  flattery  of  him- 
sdf  as  well  as  of  others,  of  the  few  or  of  the  many :  and 
ihetoric  and  any  other  art  should  be  used  by  him,  and  all  his 
actions  should  be  done  always,  with  a  view  to  justice. 

Follow  me  then,  and  I  will  lead  you  where  you  will  be 
happy  in  life  and  after  death,  as  the  argiunent  shows.     And 
never  mind  if  some  one  despises  you  as  a  fool,  and  insults 
yoa,  if  he  has  a  mind ;  let  him  strike  you,  by  Zeus,  and  do 
you  be  of  good  cheer,  and  do  not  mind  the  insulting  blow,  for 
you  will  never  come  to  any  harm  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  if 
yoD  are  a  really  good  and  true  man.     When  we  have  prac- 
tBed  virtue  together,  we  will  apply  ourselves  to  politics,  if 
that  seems  desirable,  or  we  will  advise  about  whatever  else 
may  seem  good  to  us,  for  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge 
then.     In  our  present  condition  we  ought  not  to  give  our- 
selves airs,  for  even  on  the  most  important  subjects  we  are 
always  changing  our  minds ;  so  utterly  stupid  are  we !      Let 
us,  then,  take  the  argiunent  as  our  guide,  which  has  revealed 
to  us  that  the  best  way  of  life  is  to  practise  justice  and  every 
virtue  in  life  and  death.     This  way  let  us  go;  and  in  this 
exhort  all  men  to  follow,  not  in  the  way  to  which  you  trust 
and  in  which  you  exhort  me  to  follow  you ;  for  that  way,  Cal- 
licles,  is  nothing  worth. 
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^T  seems  impossible  to  separate  by  any  exact  line  the  genuine  appbndix  i. 
.  citings  of  Plato  from  the  spurious.  The  only  external  evidence 
^^  them  which  is  of  much  value  is  that  of  Aristotle;  for  the 
'^Icxandrian  catalogues  of  a  century  later  include  manifest 
ies.  Even  the  value  of  the  Aristotelian  authority  is  a  good 
impaired  by  the  uncertainty  concerning  the  date  and  author- 
^i^  of  the  writings  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  And  several  of 
^  citations  of  Aristotle  omit  the  name  of  Plato,  and  some  of 
.%ein  omit  the  name  of  the  dialogue  from  which  they  are  taken. 
Anr,  however,  to  the  enquiry  about  the  writings  of  a  particular 
MuMTy  general  considerations  which  equally  affect  all  evidence  to 
Ibe  genuineness  of  ancient  writings  are  the  following:  Shorter 
torks  are  more  likely  to  have  been  forged,  or  to  have  received  an 
^cnoneous  designation^  than  longer  ones ;  and  some  kinds  of  com- 
position, such  as  epistles  or  panegyrical  orations,  are  more  liable 
to  suspicion  than  others;  those,  again,  which  have  a  taste  of 
sophistry  in  them,  or  the  ring  of  a  later  age,  or  the  slighter 
of  a  rhetorical  exercise,  or  in  which  a  motive  or  some 
to  spurious  writings  can  be  detected,  or  which  seem  to 
originated  in  a  name  or  statement  really  occurring  in  some 
author,  are  also  of  doubtful  credit;  while  there  is  no 
infstance  of  any  ancient  writing  proved  to  be  a  forgery,  which 
oosnbines  excellence  with  length.  A  really  great  and  original 
filter  would  have  no  object  in  fathering  his  works  on  Plato ;  and 
tt>  the  forger  or  imitator,  the  *  literary  hack '  of  Alexandria  and 
Atbens,  the  Gods  did  not  grant  originality  or  genius.  Further,  in 
attempting  to  balance  the  evidence  for  and  against  a  Platonic 
te,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  form  of  the  Platonic  writing 
common  to  several  of  his  contemporaries.    Aeschines,  Euclid, 


A  tendency  may  also  be  observed  to  blern 
opinions  of  the  master  with  those  of  his  schi 
Platonist,  the  difference  between  Plato  and  hU 
so  perceptible  as  to  ourselves.  The  Memoia 
and  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  but  a  part 
Socratic  literature  which  has  passed  away,  i 
stder  how  wt  should  regard  the  question  of  tl 
a  particular  writing,  if  this  lost  literature  ha 


These  considerations  lead  us  to  adopt  the  fa 
genuineness:  (i)  That  is  most  certainly  Piatt 
attributes  to  him  by  itame,  which  (3)  b  of  cons 
(3)  great  excellence,  and  also  (4)  in  harmony 
spirit  of  the  Platonic  writings.  But  the  testi 
cannot  always  be  distinguished  from  that  of 
above) ;  and  has  various  degrees  of  importanci 
which  he  cites  without  mentioning  Plato,  under 
e.  g.  the  Hippias,  the  Funeral  Oration,  the  Pha 
inferior  degree  of  evidence  in  their  favour.  Tfa 
supposed  by  him  to  be  the  writings  of  anothei 
case  of  really  great  works,  e.  g.  the  Phaedo,  th 
those  again  which  are  quoted  but  not  namt 
defective  in  their  external  credentials.  Ther 
possibility  that  Aristotle  was  mistaken,  or  may 
master  and  hb  scholars  in  the  case  of  a  short  « 
inconceivable  about  a  moie  important  work, 
especially  when  we  remember  that  be  was  livii 
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^Bstly,  we  may  remark  that  one  or  two  great  writings,  such  as  the    Appendix  i. 

- '     Piumenides  and  the  Politicus,  which  are  wholly  devoid  of  Aristo- 

E.  '"leliaii  (i)  credentials  may  be  flEurly  attributed  to  Plato,  on  the 

C^^Dond  of  (2)  lengthy  (3)  excellence,  and  (4)  accordance  with  the 

.general  spirit  of  his  writings.     Indeed  the  greater  part  of  the 

-  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  ancient  Greek  authors  may  be 

mnmed  up  under  two  heads  only:  (i)  excellence ;  and  (2)  uni- 

Cmnity  of  tradition  —  a  kind  of  evidence,  which  though  in  many 

sufficient,  is  of  inferior  value. 


-'         Proceeding  upon  these  principles  we  appear  to  arrive  at  the 

r't^concliision  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  writings  which  have 

been  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  undoubtedly  genuine.     There  is 

.^inodier  portion  of  them,  including  the  Epistles,  the  Epinomis,  the 

^_  dialogues  rejected  by  the  ancients  themselves,  namely,  the  Axio- 

De  justo,  De  virtute,  Demodocus,  Sisyphus,  Eryxias,  which 

grounds,  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence,  we  are  able* 

vidi  equal  certsunty  to  reject.     But  there  still  remains  a  small 

foitkm  of  which  we  are  unable  to  affirm  either  that  they  are 

^ifcnuine  or  spurious.     They  may  have  been  written  in  youth,  or 

^fOMiUy  like  the  works  of  some  painters,  may  be  partly  or  wholly 

oomx>osition8  of  pupils ;  or  they  may  have  been  the  writings 

tome  contemporary  transferred  by  accident  to  the  more  cele- 

|hnted  name  of  Plato,  or  of  some  Platonist  in  the  next  generation 

aspired  to  imitate  his  master.    Not  that  on  grounds  either  of 

ge  or  philosophy  we  should  lightly  reject  them.     Some 

of  style,  or  inferiority  of  execution,  or  inconsistency  of 

ftoagfat,  can  hardly  be  considered  decisive  of  their  spurious 

Cbncter.     For  who   always   does  justice   to   himself,    or  who 

writes  with  equal  care  at  all  times  ?    Certainly  not  Plato,  who 

cdubits  the  greatest  differences  in  dramatic  power,  in  the  form- 

ition  of  sentences,  and  in  the  use  of  words,  if  his  earlier  writings 

K^^'itte  compared  with  his  later  ones,  say  the  Protagoras  or  Phaedrus 

vfth  the  Laws.     Or  who  can  be  expected  to  think  in  the  same 

t'  inanner  during  a  period  of  authorship  extending  over  above  Bfty 

in  an  age  of  great  intellectual  activity,  as  well  as  of  political 

1^.    and    literary    transition?    Certainly    not    Plato,    whose    earlier 

b^    writings  are  separated  from  his  later  ones  by  as  wide  an  interval 

of  philosophical  speculation   as  that  which  separates  his  later 

writings  from  Aristotle, 
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ArrENDix  L         The  dialogues  which  have  been  translated  in  the  first  Append, 
and  which  appear  to  have  the  next  claim  to  genuineness  among 
the  Platonic  writings,  are  the  Lesser  Hippias,  the  Menexenns « 
Funeral  Oration,   the  First  Alcibiades.     Of  these,  the  Less 
Hippias  and  the  Funeral  Oration  are  cited  by  Aristotle;  the  fink 
in  the  Metaphysics,  iv.  29,  5,  the  latter  in  the  Rhetoric,  E  14,  ii* 
Neither  of  them  are  expressly  attributed  to  Plato,  but  in  Us 
citation  of  both  of  them  he  seems  to  be  referring  to  passages  a 
the  extant  dialogues.     From  the  mention  of  'Hippias' in te 
singular  by  Aristotle,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  was  m* 
acquainted  with   a   second  dialogue  bearing  the  same  naot 
Moreover,  the  mere  existence  of  a  Greater  and  Lesser  Hippis, 
and  of  a  First  and  Second  Alcibiades,  does  to  a  certain  extent 
throw  a  doubt  upon  both  of  them.     Though  a  very  cle?er  and 
ingenious  work,  the  Lesser  Hippias  does  not  appear  to  contai 
anything  beyond  the  power  of  an  imitator,  who  was  also  a  caieM 
student  of  the  earlier  Platonic  writings,  to  invent     The  motive  or 
leading  thought  of  the  dialogue  may  be  detected  in  Xen.  Meo. 
iv.  2,  21,  and  there  is  no  similar  instance  of  a  '  motive '  whidib 
taken  from  Xenophon  in  an  undoubted  dialogue  of  Plato.    On  tk 
other  hand,  the  upholders  of  the  genuineness  of  the  dialogue  wil 
find  in  the  Hippias  a  true  Socratic  spirit ;  they  will  compare  the 
Ion  as  being  akin  both  in  subject  and  treatment ;  they  will  urge 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  ;  and  they  will  detect  in  the  treatment  of 
the  Sophist,  in  the  satirical  reasoning  upon  Homer,  in  the  uduiy^ 
ad  absurdum  of  the  doctrine  that  vice  is  ignorance,  traces  of  a 
Platonic   authorship.       In    reference    to    the    last   point  we  arc 
doubtful,  as  in  some  of  the  other  dialogues,  whether  the  author  is 
asserting  or   overthrowing  the   paradox   of  Socrates,  or  merely 
following  the  argument  *  whither  the  wind  blows.'     That  no  con- 
clusion  is  arrived   at   is   also  in  accordance  with  the  chanctei 
of  the  earlier  dialogues.     The  resemblances  or  imitations  of  lh< 
Gorgias,  Protagoras,  and  Euthydemus,  which  have  been  obscr\^ 
in  the  Hippias,  cannot  with  certainty  be  adduced  on  either  sid 
of  the  argument.     On  the  whole,  more  may  be  said  in  favour  c 
the  genuineness  of  the  Hippias  than  against  it. 

The  Mencxcnus  or  Funeral  Oration  is  cited  by  Aristotle,  and 
interesting  as  supplying  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  t 
orators  praised  *  the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians,'  falsif)'i 


"^ 
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iT»s  and  dates,  and  casting  a  veil  over  the  gloomier  events  of  > 
ji  history.  It  exhibits  an  acquaintance  will)  the  funeral 
of  Thucydides,  and  was,  perhaps,  intended  to  rival  that 
>t  work.  If  genuioc,  the  proper  place  of  the  Mcnexcnus 
ihe  end  of  the  Phaednis.  The  satirical  opening  a.nd 
^  concluding  words  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  earlier 
^'^ogues;  the  oration  itself  is  professedly  a  mimetic  work,  like 
™*  speeches  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  cannot  therefore  be  tested  by 
*«>nipirison  of  the  other  writings  of  Plato.  The  funeral  oration 
^  Ptricles  is  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  this  may 
■•ave  suggested  the  subject,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  Cleito- 
appears  to  be  suggested  by  the  slight  mention  ofCleitophon 
IS  att.^chment  to  Thrasymachus  in  the  Republic,  cp.  465  A; 
IF  Theages  by  the  mention  of  Theages  in  the  Apology  ^nd 
)lic ;  oi  as  the  Second  Alcibiades  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
of  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.  3,  i.  A  similar  taste  for  parody 
not  only  in  the  Phaedrus,  but  in  the  Protagoras,  in  the 
iposium,  and  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  Parmenides. 

these  t«o  doubtful  writings  of  Plato  I  have  added  the  First 

ibiades,  which,  of  all  the  disputed  dialogues  of  Plata,  has  the 

it,  and  is  somewhat  longer  than  any  other  of  them, 

lugh  not  verified  by  the  testimony  of  Aristotle,  and  in  many 

,t  variance  with  the  Symposium  in  the  description  of  the 

of  Socrates  and  Alcibiades.      Like  the  Lesser  Hippias 

the  Menexenus,  it  is  to  be  compared  to  the  earlier  writings  of 

The  motive  of  the  piece  may,  perhaps,  be  found  in  that 

of  the  Symposium  in  which  Alcibiades  describes  himself 

:onvicted  by  the  words  of  Socrates  (zi6  B,  C).     For  the 

&paraging  manner  in  which  Schleiermacher  has  spoken  of  this 

Italogue  there  seems  to  he  no  sufficient  foundation.     At  the  same 

the  lesson  imparted  is  simple,  and  the  irony  more  trans- 

:  than  in  the  undoubted  dialogues  of  Plato.     We  know,  too, 

Alcibiades  was  a  fevourite  thesis,  and  that  at  least  five  or  six 

igucs  bearing  this  name  passed  current  in  antiquity,  and  are 

tbuted  to  contemporaries  of  Socrates  and  Plato.     (1)    In  the 

absence  of  real  external  evidence  (for  the  catalogues  of  the 

^xandrian  librarians  cannot  be  regarded  as  trustworthy) ;  and 

the  absence  of  the  highest  marks  either  of  poetical  or  philo- 

ibical  exctillence;  and  (3)  considering  that  we  have  express 
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testimony  to  the  existence  of  contemporary  writings 
n^RK  of  Alcibiade^  we  are  compelled  to  stispiend  c 
on  the  genuineness  of  ihc  extant  dialogue. 

Neither  at  this  point,  nor  at  any  other,  do  we  propose  V. 
an  ahsniutc  hne  of  dcmarcaiion  between  genuine  and  spurid 
writings  of  Plato.     They  fade  off  imperceptibly  from  o 
another.     There  may  have  been  degrees  of  genuineness  in 
dialogues  themselves,  as  there  are  certainly  degrees  of  ei 
by  which  they  are  supported.     The  traditions  of  the  c 
courses  both  of  Socrates  and  Plato  may  have  formed  the  basis  d  I 
semi-Platonic  writings ;  some  of  them  may  be  of  the  s 
character  which  is  apparent  in  Aristotle  and  Hippocrates,  although  I 
the  form  of  them  is  different.     But  the  writings  of  Plato,  unlibf 
the  writings  of  Aristotle,  seem  nei'er  to  have  been  confused  with  the 
writings  of  bis  disciples:   this  was  probably  due  to  their  ddiiil 
form,  and  to  their  inimitable  excellence.     The  three  dialogues 
which  we  have  offered  in  the  Appendix 
reader  may  be  partly  spurious  and  partly  genuine;  they  may  be 
altogether  spurious ;  —  that  is  an  alternative  which  must  be  frankij 
admitted.     Nor  can  we  maintain  of  some  other  dialogues,  sudia 
the  Panncnidcs,  and  the  Sophist,  and  Politicus,  that  no  consider- 
able objection  can  be  urged  against  them,  though  greatly  ore^  ' 
balanced  by   the   weight    (chiefly)   of  interna)   evidence  i 
favour.      Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  eicludc  a  bare  po^ihilily 
that  some  dialogues    which  arc  usually  rejecied,    such  as  ihe 
Greater  Hippias  and  the  Cleitophon,  may  be  genuine.  The  nature 
and  object  of  these  semi-Plaionic  writings  require  more  careful 
study  and  more  comparison  of  them  with  one  another,  and  aiih  i 
forged  writings  in  general,  than  they  have  yet  received,  befi«  I 
we  can  finally  decide  on  their  character.     We  do  not  consida  ] 
them  all  as  genuine  until  they  can  be  proved  to  be  spurious,  as  ii J 
often  maintained  and  still  more  oAen  implied  in  this  and  simibM 
discussions;  but  should  say  of  some  of  ihem,  that  their  genuinfrl 
ness  is  neither  proven  nor  disproven  until  further  evidence  ahoill 
them  can  be  adduced.      And  we  are  as  confident  that  Ihe  Epislki 
are  spurious,  as  that  the  Republic,  the  Timaeus,  and  the  Laws  are  ' 
genuine. 

On  Ihe  whole,  not  a  twentieth  pari  of  the  writings  which  pass 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  if  we  exclude  the  works  rejected  by  die 
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rients  themselves  and  two  or  three  other  plausible  inventions,  Appendix  I. 
1  be  fairly  doubted  by  those  who  are  willing  to  allow  that  a 
sxderable  change  and  growth  may  have  taken  place  in  his 
losophy  (see  above).  That  twentieth  debatable  portion 
-cely  in  any  degree  affects  our  judgment  of  Plato,  either  as 
linker  or  a  writer,  and  though  suggesting  some  interesting 
stions  to  the  scholar  and  critic,  is  of  little  importance  to  the 
sral  reader. 


If 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The  Lesser  Hippias  may  be  compared  with  the  earlier  dia-    Leuer 
Wgues  of  Plato,  in  which  the  contrast  of  Socrates  and  the  Sophists   ^*^^* 
IB  most  strongly  exhibited.     Hippias,  like  Protagoras  and  Gorgias,    Introduo 
ukoagh  civil,  is  vain  and  boastful :  he  knows  all  things ;  he  can 
voke  anything,  including  his  own  clothes ;  he  is  a  manufacturer 
of  poems  and  declamations,  and  also  of  seal-rings,  shoes,  strigils; 
Us  girdle,  which  he  has  woven  himself,  is  of  a  finer  than  Persian 
tjps^tf.     He  is  a  vainer,  lighter   nature  than  the  two  great 
Sophists  (cp.  Protag.  314,  337),  but  of  the  same  character  with 
Aem,  and  equally  impatient  of  the  short  cut-and-thrust  method  of 
Socrates,  whom  he  endeavours  to  draw  into  a  long  oration.     At 
last,  he  gets  tired  of  being  defeated  at  every  point  by  Socrates, 
and  is  with  difHculty  induced  to  proceed  (compare  Thrasymachus, 
Protagoras,  Callicles,  and  others,  to  whom  the  same  reluctance  is 
ascribed). 

Hippias  like  Protagoras  has  common  sense  on  his  side,  when    Analysis. 

be  argues,  citing  passages  of  the  Iliad  in  support  of  his  view,  that 

Hmner  intended  Achilles  to  be  the  bravest,  Odysseus  the  wisest 

of  die  Greeks.     But  he  is  easily  overthrown  by  the  superior 

dialgctir^  of  Socrates,  who  pretends  to  show  that  AchiUes  is  not 

io  true  €0  his  word,  and  that  no  similar  inconsistency  is  to  be  found 

in  Odysseus.     Hippias  replies  that  Achilles  unintentionally,  but 

o  Odysseus  intentionally,  speaks  falsehood.     But  is  it  better  to  do 

wrong  intentionally  or  unintentionally  ?    Socrates,  relying  on  the 

analogy  of  the  arts,  maintains  the  former,  Hippias  the  latter  of  the 

ra  two  alternatives. ...  All  this  is  quite  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  Plato, 

who  is  very  fax  from  making  Socrates  always  argue  on  the  side  of 

tmtli.     The  over-reasoning  on  Homer,  which  is  of  course  satirical, 

is  also  in  the  spirit  of  Plato.     Poetry  turned  logic  is  even  more 


Analysis  372-376- 

'  and  < 


:  lurncd  logic,*  and  equally  Mactauii 
There  were  rciiaoncrs  in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modem  iudci,  • 
could  never  reeeive  ihc  natumi  impression  of  Homer,  or  lA  in] 
other  book  which  they  read.  The  argument  of  Socrates,  in  wbidi 
he  picks  out  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  discrepancies  in  the 
speech  nnd  actions  of  Achilles,  and  (he  final  paradox,  'ihubt 
who  is  Irue  i;^  also  false,'  reminds  us  of  the  inlerpretation  b; 
Socrates  of  Simonidcs  in  the  Protagoras,  and  of  similar  rcuoninp 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Republic.  The  discrepancies  «hKi 
Socrates  discovers  in  the  words  of  Achilles  are  perhaps  as  grtii 
as  those  discovered  by  some  of  the  modem  separatists  of  tt 

Homeric  poems 

At  last,  Socrates  having  caught  Hippias  in  the  toils  of  ih( 
voluntary  and  involuntary,  is  obliged  to  confess  that  he  is  wi"' 
dcrin^;  about  in  the  same  labyrinth ;  he  makes  the  refleaion  M 
himself  which  others  would  make  upon  him  (cp.  Ptotagorii,  ak 
tin. ).  He  docs  not  wonder  that  he  should  be  in  a  difficulty,  M 
he  wonders  at  Hippias,  and  he  becomes  sensible  of  the  gnvilTcl 
I,  when  ordinary  men  like  himself  can  no  longer  p 
c  and  be  taught  by  them. 


It  may  be  remarked  as  bearing  on  the  genuinenen  of  tt«i  ^ 
dialogue:  (l)  that  the  manners  of  the  speakers  are  less  subtle  and 
refined  than  in  the  other  dialogues  of  Plato :  (2)  that  the  sophistry 
of  Socrates  is  more  palpable  and  unblushing,  and  also  more  un- 
meaning i  (3)  that  many  turns  of  thought  and  style  are  found  in  it 
which  appear  also  in  the  other  dialogues:  —  whether  resemblances 
of  this  kind  tell  in  favour  of  or  against  the  genuineness  of  a 
ancient  writing,  is  an  important  question  which  will  have  to  b 
answered  diflerentiy  in  different  cases.  For  that  a  writer  in;i 
repeat  himself  is  as  true  as  that  a  forger  may  imitate  ;  and  Plato 
elsewhere,  cither  of  set  purpose  or  from  forgetfulness,  is  full  of 
repetitions.  The  parallelisms  of  the  Lesser  Hippias,  as  already 
remarked,  are  not  of  the  kind  which  necessarily  imply  that  the 
dialogue  is  the  work  of  a  forger.  The  parallelisms  of  the  Greater  ^ 
Hippias  with  the  other  dialogues,  and  the  allusion  to  the  Lc&ser  < 
385,  286  A,  B  (where  Hippias  sketches  the  programme  of  his  next 
lecture,  and  invites  Socrates  lo  attend  and  bring  any  friends  with 
him  who  may  be  competent  judges),  are  more  than  suspicious:— 
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» 

bey  are  of  a  very  poor  sort,  such  as  we  cannot  suppose  to  have  Ut»«r 
lecn  due  to  Plato  himself.  The  Greater  Hippias  more  resembles  ^*^^^' 
he  Euthydemus  than  any  other  dialogue ;  but  is  immeasurably 
nierior  to  it  The  Lesser  Hippias  seems  to  have  more  merit 
han  the  Greater,  and  to  be  more  Platonic  in  spirit  The  character 
»f  Hippias  is  the  same  in  both  dialogues,  but  his  vanity  and  boast- 
ng  are  even  more  exaggerated  in  the  Greater  Hippias.  His  art 
»f  memory  is  specially  mentioned  in  both.  He  is  an  inferior  type 
rf  the  same  species  as  Hippodamus  of  Miletus  (Arist  Pol.  II.  8, 
\  i).  Some  passages  in  which  the  Lesser  Hippias  may  be  advan- 
ageously  compared  with  the  undoubtedly  genuine  dialogues  of 
Plato  are  the  following :  —  Less.  Hipp.  369  B :  cp.  Rep.  vi.  487 
[Socrates'  cunning  in  argument):  H  ib.  D,  £:  cp.  Laches  1S8 
[Socrates'  feeling  about  arguments) :  y  372  B,  C :  cp.  Rep.  i.  338  B 
(Socrates  not  unthankful) :  B  373  B :  cp.  Rep.  L  340  D  (Socrates 
dishonest  in  argument). 

The  Lesser  Hippias,  though  inferior  to  the  other  dialogues,  may 
^  reasonably  believed  to  have  been  written  by  Plato,  on  the 
pound  (i)  of  considerable  excellence;  (2)  of  uniform  tradition 
beginning  with  Aristotle  and  his  school.  That  the  dialogue  falls 
bekm  the  standard  of  Plato's  other  works,  or  that  he  has  attributed 
to  Socrates  an  unmeaning  paradox  (perhaps  with  the  %riew  of 
shoving  that  he  could  beat  the  Sophists  at  their  own  weapons ;  or 
that  he  could  '  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  cause ' ;  or 
nerely  as  a  dialectical  experiment)  —  are  not  sufiident  reasons  for 
loubting  the  genuineness  of  the  work. 
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* 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE, 
EuDicus,  Socrates,  Hippias. 

Lb.    Eudicus.  Why  are  you  silent,  Socrates,  after  the  magnifi-  Usur 
w  cent  display  which   Hippias  has  been   making?     Why  do  "*^**"' 
you  not  either  refute  his  words,  if  he  seems  to  you  to  have  Socrates. 

'  ,  '  J  Eudicus, 

been  wrong  in  any  point,  or  join  with  us  in  commending  Hipmas. 
him?     There  is  the  more  reason  why  you  should  speak, 
because  wc  are  now  alone,  and  the  audience  is  confined  to 
those  who  may  fairly  claim  to  take  part  in  a  philosophical 
-discussion. 

SccraUs.  I  should  greatly  like,  Eudicus,  to  ask  Hippias  TheiUadof 
the  meaning  of  what  he  was  saying  just  now  about  Homer.  ^^kThaif  i^ 
I  have  heard  your  father,  Apemantus,  declare  that  the  Iliad  Odyssey,  be- 
of  Homer  is  a  finer  poem  than  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  ^^J^,^*""* 
degree    that  Achilles   was   a  better    man   than   Odysseus ;   the  poem,  u 
Odysseus,  he  would  say,  is  the  central  figure  of  the  one  poem  q^^,)^" 
and  Achilles  of  the  other.     Now,  I  should  like  to  know,  if 
Hippias  has  no  objection  to  tell  me,  what  he  thinks  about 
these  two  heroes,  and  which  of  them  he  maintains  to  be  the 
better ;  he  has  already  told  us  in  the  course  of  his  exhibition 
many  things  of  various  kinds  about  Homer  and  divers  other 
poets. 

£ud.  I  am  sure  that  Hippias  will  be  delighted  to  answer 
anything  which  you  would  like  to  ask ;  tell  me,  Hippias,  if 
Socrates  asks  you  a  question,  will  you  answer  him? 

Hippias,  Indeed,  Eudicus,  I  should  be  strangely  incon- 
sistent if  I  refused  to  answer  Socrates,  when  at  each  Olympic 
festival,  as  I  went  up  from  my  hoiLse  at  Elis  to  the  temple  of 
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Soc.  Thank  you :  the  fact  is,  that  I  seemed  to  understand  UMter 
what  you  meant  when   you  said   that   the   poet  intended  "*^^^' 
Achilles  to  be  the  bravest  of  men,  and  also  that  he  intended  ^"atbs, 

'  HlPPIAS. 

Nestor  to  be  the  wisest ;  but  when  you  said  that  he  meant 
Odysseus  to  be  the  wiliest,  I  must  confess  that  I  could  not 
understand  what  you  were  saying.  Will  you  tell  me,  and 
ttoi  I  shall  perhaps  understand  you  better ;  has  not  Homer 
made  Achilles  wily? 

ffip.  Certainly   not,   Socrates;    he   is   the   most   straight- 
forward  of   mankind,   and   when    Homer  introduces  them 
\       talking  with  one  another  in  the  passage  called  the  Prayers, 
\       Achilles  is  supposed  by  the  poet  to  say  to  Odysseus : — 

^5  '  Son  of  Laertes,  sprung  from  heaven,  crafty  Odysseus,  I  will  speak  out 
I  pfaunly  the  word  which  I  intend  to  carry  out  in  act,  and  which  will,  I  believe, 
I  be  accomplished.  For  I  hate  him  like  the  gates  of  death  who  thinks  one 
^        tlungiiKl  says  another.    But  I  will  speak  that  which  shall  be  accomplished. ' 

Now,  in  these  verses  he  clearly  indicates  the  character  of 
4e  two  men ;  he  shows  Achilles  to  be  true  and  simple,  and 
g^  Odysseus  to  be  wily  and  false ;  for  he  supposes  Achilles  to 
;       be  addressing'  Odysseus  in  these  lines. 

^;         Soc,  Now,    Hippias,    I    think    that    I    imderstand    your  wuy  means 
^'      ineaning;  when  you  say  that  Odysseus  is  wily,  you  clearly  ^**' 
^    mean  that  he  is  false? 

?  H^,  Exactly  so,  Socrates ;  it  is  the  character  of  Odysseus, 
as  he  is  represented  by  Homer  in  many  passages  both  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Soc.  And  Homer  must  be  presumed  to  have  meant  that 
the  true  man  is  not  the  same  as  the  false? 
Hip,  Of  course,  Socrates. 
•S^.  And  IS  that  your  own  opinion,  Hippias? 
Hip.  Certainly ;  how  can  I  have  any  other? 
Soc,  Well,"  then,   as    there    is    no    possibility   of    asking 
Homer  what  he  meant  in  these  verses  of  his,  let  us  leave 
him;  but  as  you  show  a  willingness  to  take  up  his  cause, 
and  your  opinion  agrees  with  what  you  declare  to  be  his, 
will  you  answer  on  behalf  of  yourself  and  him? 
Hip,  I  will ;  ask  shortly  anything  which  you  like. 
Soc,  Do  you  say  that  the  false,  like  the  sick,  have  no 
power  to  do  things,  or  that  they  have  the  power  to  do  things? 


True  ami  False. 

Hip.  I  should  say  tliat  tliey  have  power  to  do  man] 
and  in  particular  to  deceive  mankind. 

Sot.  Then,  according  to  you,  they  are  both  powe 
wily,  are  they  not? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Six.  And  are  they  wily,  and  do  they  deceive  by  i 
their  simplicity  and  folly,  or  by  reason  of  their  cum 
a  certain  sort  of  prudence? 

Hip.  By  reason  of  their  cunning  and  prudeiu 
certainly. 

Soc.  'I'hen  they  are  prudent,  1  suppose? 

Hip.  So  they  are  —  very. 

So{.  And  if  they  are  prudent,  do  they  know  or  do 
know  what  they  do? 

Hip.  Of  course,  they  know  very  weU;  and  that 
they  do  mischief  to  others. 

Sot.  And  having  this  knowledge,  are  they  ignorai 
they  wise? 

Hip.  Wis«,  certainly:  at  least,  in  so  far  as  t 
deceive. 

Soc.  Stop,  and  let  us  recall  to  mind  what  you  are 
are  you  not  saying  that  the  false  are  powerful  and 
and  knowing  and  wise  in  those  things  about  which 
false? 

Hip.  To  be  sure. 

Soc.  And  the  true  differ  from  the  false  —  the  tnie 
false  are  the  very  opposite  of  each  other? 

Hip.  That  is  my  view. 

Soc.  Then,  according  to  your  view,  it  would  se 
the  false  are  to  be  ranked  in  the  class  of  the  powe 
wise? 

Hip.  Assuredly. 

Soc.  And  when  you  say  that  the  false  are  powe 
wise  in  so  far  as  they  are  false,  do  you  mean  that  tl 
or  have  not  the  power  of  uttering  their  falsehood; 
like? 

Hip.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  have  the  power, 

Soc.  In  a  word,  then,  the  false  are  they  who  are 
have  the  power  to  speak  falsely? 

Hip.  Yes. 
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Hip.    Yes.  Leuer 

Soc.  He  and  no  one  else  is  good  at  it?  mppuu. 

Hip,  Yes,  he  and  no  one  else.  Hipra?^' 

Soc,  Then  the  good  and  wise  geometer  has  this  double 
power  in  the  highest  degree ;  and  if  there  be  a  man  who  is 
Use  about  diagrams  the  good  man  will  be  he,  for  he  is  able 
to  be  false ;  whereas  the  bad  is  unable,  and  for  this  reason  is 
not  false,  as  has  been  admitted. 
Bp.  True. 

Soc.  Once  more  —  let  us  examine  a  third  case ;  that  of  the 
Mtronomer,  in  whose  art,  again,  you,  Hippias,  profess  to  be 
i  still  greater  proficient  than  in  the  preceding  —  do  you  not? 
^/.  Yes,  I  am. 

•Stv.  And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  astronomy? 
Hip,  True,  Socrates. 

&f.  And  in  astronomy,  too,  if  any  man  be  able  to  speak 
^"kely  he  will  be  the  good  astronomer,  but  he  who  is  not 
•^fe  will  not  speak  falsely,  for  he  has  no  knowledge. 
Hip,  Clearly  not. 

Soc,  Then  in  astronomy  also,  the  same  man  will  be  true 
«nd  false? 
Rip,  It  would  seem  so. 

»Slv.  And  now,   Hippias,  consider   the   question  at   large  Socrates 
•bom  all  the  sciences,  and  see  whether  the  same  principle  H^pj^^** . 
docs  not  always  hold.     I  know  that  in  most  arts  you  are  the  his  skiu  in  en- 
"^isest  of  men,  as  I  have  heard  you  boasting  in  the  agora  at  ^akbg*""' 
tte  tables  of  the  money-changers,  when  you  were  setting  clothes  and 
forth  the  great  and  enviable  stores  of  your  wisdom  ;  and  you  \^<^  Lbncs* 
Slid  that  upon  one  occasion,  when  you  went  to  the  Olympic  »«  writing 
games,  all  that  you  had  on  your  person  was  made  by  your-  ^^of  the 
«eff.     You  began  with  your  ring,  which  was  of  your  own  most  varied 
frcn-kmanship,  and  you  said  that  you  could  engrave  rings;    theaVT^f^" 
9nd.  you  had  another  seal  which  was  also  of  your  own  work-  memory 
manship,  and  a  strigil  and  an  oil  flask,  which  you  had  made  invented. 
yourself ;  you  said  also  that  you  had  made  the  shoes  which 
you  had  on  your  feet,  and  the  cloak  and  the  short  tunic ;  but 
wh^t  appeared  to  us  all  most  extraordinary  and  a  proof  of 
sing^ular  art,  was  the  girdle  of  your  tunic,  which,  you  said, 
as  fine  as  the  most  costly  Persian  fabric,  and  of  your 
weaving ;  moreover,  you  told  us  that  you  had  brought 


Sotrates  is  always  wtaving  the  weskes  of  an  argxmnit. 

with  you  pocins,  epic,  tragic,  and  dithpamliic,  as  wdl  as 
prase  wriiiiip  of  the  most  various  kinds ;  and  you  said  thit 
your  skill  was  also  pre-eminent  in  the  arts  which  I  was  joS 
now  mentioning,  and  in  the  true  principles  of  rhythm  and 
harmony  and  of  orthosraphy ;  and  if  1  remember  righily, 
there  were  a  great  many  other  accomplishments  in  which  foj 
excelled.  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  your  art  of  memm, 
which  you  regard  as  your  special  glory,  and  I  dare  say  ihai  I 
have  forgotten  many  other  things  ;  but,  as  I  was  sav-ing,  onlj- 
look  (o  your  own  arts  —  and  there  are  plenty  of  them — andm 
those  of  others ;  and  tell  me,  having  regard  to  the  adniisaoia 
which  you  and  I  have  made,  whether  you  discover  m 
department  of  art  or  any  descripliim  of  wisdom  or  cunning, 
whichever  name  you  use,  in  which  the  true  and  false  art 
different  and  not  the  same :  tell  me,  if  you  can,  of  any.  Bin  jl 
you  cannot. 

ITip.  Not  without  consideration,  Socrates, 
Sm.  Nor    will    consideration    help    you,    Hippias,  m  1 
believe ;    but   then  if  I    am  right,  remember  what  the  con- 
sequence will  be. 

Hi/>.   I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,  Socrates. 
^        Sm.  1  suppose  that  you  are  not  using  your  art  of  memo^a 
""  doubtless  because  you  think  that  such  an  accompltshmenl  s 
,       noi  needed  on  the  present  occasion.      I  will  therefore  remind 
ii»^   you   of  what  you  were  saying ;     were  you  not  sajing  that  1 
ugh   Achilles  was  a  true  man,  and  Odysseus  false  and  wily?  | 

,.<       Nif^  I  w»s.  I 

Soc.  And  now  do  you  perceive  that  the  same  person  has  I 
turned  out  to  be  false  as  well  as  true?     If  Odysseus  Ls  fate 
he  is  also  true,  and  if  Achilles  is  true  he  is  also  false,  and  so 
the  l»o  men  are  not  opposed  to  one  another,  but  they  are 

ffif.  O  Socrates,  you  are  always  weaving  the  meshes  of  an 
argument,  selecting  the  most  difficult  point,  and  fastetdng 
upon  details  instead  of  grappling  with  the  matter  in  hand  as  a 
whole.  Come  now,  and  I  will  demonstrate  to  you,  if  you  wiH 
allow  me,  by  many  satisfactory  proofs,  that  Homer  has  madt 
Achilles  a  better  man  than  Odysseus,  and  a  truthful  man  too; 
and  that  he  has  made  the  other  crafty,  and  a  teller  of  man; 
untruths,  and  inferior  to  Achilles.     And  then,  if  you  please 
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you  shall  make  a  speech  on  the  other  side,  in  order  to  prove  Leuer 

iiuit  Odysseus  is  the  better  man ;  and  this  may  be  compared  ^'^*^' 

to  mine,  and  then  the  company  will  know  which  of  us  is  the  Hipml'^*' 
better  speaker. 

Soc.  O  Hippias,  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  are  wiser  than  I  s<>cratc8  payi 

am.    But  I  have  a  way,  when  anybody  else  says  anything,  of  compliment 

giving  close  attention  to  him,  especially  if  the  speaker  appears  which  he 

to  me  to  be  a  wise  man.     Having  a  desire  to  imderstand,  I  toTwL^  man, 

qnestion  him,  and  I  examine  and  analyse  and  put  together  of  attending 

^riiat  he  says,  in  order  that  I  may  understand;  but  if  the  prov^by 


% 


never. 


Lcr  appears  to  me  to  be  a  poor  hand,  I  do  not  interrogate  «a«np'e  that 
lum,  or  trouble  myself  about  him,  and  you  may  know  by  this  true  man,  is 
who  they  are  whom.  I  deem  to  be  wise  men,  for  you  will  see  *^^*y«  ""«'- 

-         ,  ,  .  ing  falsehoods, 

tbat  when  I  am  talking  with  a  wise  man,  I  am  very  attentive  odysseus,  the 
to  what  he  says ;  and  I  ask  questions  of  him,  in  order  that  I  ^J^*"*"' 
may  learn,  and  be  improved  by  him.  And  I  could  not  help 
xcmarking  while  you  were  speaking,  that  when  you  recited 
die  verses  in  which  Achilles,  as  you  argued,  attacks  Odysseus 
«sa  deceiver,  that  you  must  be  strangely  mistaken,  because 
Odysseus,  the  man  of  wiles,  is  never  found  to  tell  a  lie ;  but 
Adiilles  is  found  to  be  wily  on  your  own  showing.  At  any 
^93ijt  he  speaks  falsely ;  for  first  he  utters  these  words,  which 
yon  just  now  repeated, — 

'  He  is  hateful  to  me  even  as  the  gates  of  death  who  thinks  one  thing 
•ftd  say^  another :' — 

Asd  then  he  says,  a  little  while  afterwards,  he  will  not  be 
pcfsoaded  by  Odysseus  and  Agamenmon,  neither  will  he 
at  Troy ;  but,  says  he, — 


'  To-morrow,  when  I  have  offered  sacrifices  to  Zens  and  all  the  Gods, 
wing  loaded  my  ships  well,  I  will  drag  them  down  into  the  deep ;  and  then 
yon  shall  see,  if  yon  have  a  mind,  and  if  sach  things  are  a  care  to  yon,  early 
^  the  morning  my  ships  sailing  over  the  fishy  Hellespont,  and  my  men 
ttgerly  plying  the  oar ;  and,  if  the  illastrioos  shaker  of  the  earth  gives  me 
igood  vojrage,  on  the  third  day  I  shall  reach  the  fertile  Phthia.' 

And  before  that,  when   he  was  reviling  Agamemnon,   he 
laid, — 

'  And  now  to  Phthia  I  will  go,  since  to  return  home  in  the  beaked  ships 
is  Ux  better,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  stay  here  in  dishonour  and  amass  wealth 
nd  riches  for  yoo.' 


To  err  intcntmialty  is  better  than 

But  al(hou);h  on  tJiat  ociasioii,  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
army,  hu  8poke  after  this  fashion,  and  on  the  other  ocuun. 
to  hii  companions,  he  appears  never  lo  have  made  m  («■ 
paration  or  attempt  lo  draw  down  the  ships,  as  if  he  had  ibc 
lesii  iniencion  of  saiUng  home ;  so  nobly  regardless  was  ht 
of  the  truth.  Now  I,  Hippias,  originally  asked  you  ita 
ciuestion,  because  I  was  in  doubt  as  to  which  nf  iht  tsf 
heroes  was  intended  by  the  poet  to  be  the  liest,  and  bccsuc 
I  thought  that  both  of  tliem  were  the  best,  and  thai  it  would 
be  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  better  of  them,  not  oBlr 
in  respect  of  truth  and  faLsehood,  but  of  virtue  generalli 
even  in  tiiis  matter  of  speaking  the  truth  they  are  much  ifo» 

Ilip.  There  you  are  wrong,  Socrates ;  for  in  so  far  a 
Achilles  speaks  falsely,  the  falsehood  is  obviously  uniiitra- 
tional.  He  is  compcllt;d  agaitist  his  will  to  remain  and 
rescue  the  army  in  their  misfortune.  But  when  Od)'ssnB 
speaks  falsely  he  is  voluntarily  and  intentionally  false. 

Soc.  You,  sweet  Hippias,  like  Odysseus,  are  a  deeeirtf 
yourself. 

Hip.  Certainly  not,  Socrates;  what  makes  you  say  soP 

Soe,  Because  you  say  that  Achilles  does  not  speak  fabtff 
from  design,  when  he  is  not  only  a  deceiver,  but  \ytsM 
being  a  braggiirt,  in  Homer's  description  of  him  is  su  cm 
ning,  and  so  far  superior  to  Odysseus  in  lying  and  preiendiDjL 
that  he  dares  lo  contradict  himself,  and  Odysseus  does  niH 
find  iiim  out ;  at  any  rate  he  does  not  appear  to  say  aBjlhinj 
to  him  which  would  imply  that  he  perceived  his  falsehood. 

Hip.  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Soi.  Did  you  not  observe  that  afterwards,  when  he  « 
speaking  to  Odysseus,  he  says  that  he  will  sail  away  withfl* 
early  dawn  ;   but  to  Ajax  he  tells  quite  a  different  slory? 

Hip.  Where  is  that? 

Sot.  Where  he  says, — 

'  I  will  not  thmk  aboni  blopdy  ww  until  the  son  of  warlike  Prim,  ^ 
Instrious  Hector,  comes  to  the  tents  uid  ships  of  the  Hynnidons,  sln^ 
teringlhe  Argives,  and  borning  the  ships  with  fire;  and  abool  mjICDlttl 
dKrk  ship,  I  suspect  that  Hector,  allhongh  eager  for  the  battle,  will  new 
theless  stay  his  hand.' 

Now,  do  you  really  think,  Hippias,  that  the  son  of  Thetis, 
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0  had  been  the  pupil  of  the  sage  Cheiron,  had  such  a  bad  L€ss*r 

mory,  or  would  have  carried  the  art  of  lying  to  such  an  ex-  ^*^^**"' 

t  (when  he  had  been  assailing  liars  in  the  most  violent  ^^^V[!**' 

OS  only  the  instant  before)  as  to  say  to  Odysseus  that  he 

lid  sail  away,  and  to  Ajax  that  he  would  remain,  and  that  he 

.  not  rather  practising  upon  the  simplicity  of  Odysseus, 

>m  he  regarded  as  an  ancient,  and  thinking  that  he  would 

the  better  of  him  by  his  own  cunning  and  falsehood? 

iip.  No,  I  do  not  agree  with  you,  Socrates ;  but  I  believe 

:  Achilles  is  induced  to  say  one  thing  to  Ajax,  and  another 

>dysseus  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart,  whereas  Odysseus, 

;ther   he  speaks  falsely  or  truly,  speaks  always  with  a 

pose. 

Jiv.  Then  Odysseus  would  appear  after  all  to  be  better  That  proves 

» Achflles?  ~^^ 

^tp.  Certainly  not,  Socrates.  Achilla. 

iv.  Why,  were   not   the   voluntary  liars   only  just   now 

wn  to  be  better  than  the  involuntary? 

Hip.  And  how,  Socrates,  can  those  who  intentionally  err, 

[  volimtarily  and  designedly  commit  iniquities,  be  better 

n   those   who   err  and   do  wrong  involimtarily?     Surely 

re  is  a  great  excuse  to  be  made  for  a  man  telling  a  false- 

Ki,  or  doing  an  injury  or  any  sort  of  harm  to  another  in 

orance.     And  the  laws  are  obviously  far  more  severe  on 

se  who  lie  or  do  evil,  voluntarily,  than  on  those  who  do 

i  involimtarily. 

Siv.  You  see,  Hippias,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  how  Socrates  is 

tinacious  I  am  in  asking  questions  of  wise  men.     And  I  ^u  l!^^t 

ik  that  this  is  the  only  good  point  about  me,  for  I  am  full  nuice  because 

defects,  and  always  getting  wrong  in  some  way  or  other.  ^*  "*^^ith 

J  deficiency  is  proved  to  me  by  the  fact  that  when  I  meet  wise  men. 

t  of  you  who  are  famous  for  wisdom,  and  to  whose  wisdom  in"'^*i«li^*^* 

the  Hellenes  are  witnesses,  I  am  found  out  to  know 
thing.  For  speaking  generally,  I  hardly  ever  have  the 
ne  opinion  about  anything  which  you  have,  and  what  proof 
ignorance  can  be  greater  than  to  differ  from  wise  men? 
t  I  have  one  singular  good  quality,  which  is  my  salva- 
3 ;   I  am  not  ashamed  to  learn,  and  I  ask  and  enquire,  and 

very  grateful  to  those  who  answer  me,  and  never  fail  to 
e  them  my  grateful  thanks ;  and  when  I  learn  a  thing  I 
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never  deny  my  leachcr,  or  preiern!  that  the  lesson 
rovery  of  my  own ;  hul  1  prais»^  his  wisdom,  and  \\m^ 
what  I  have  learned  from  him.  And  now  I  rannol  igw  W 
what  you  are  sa)-ing,  but  I  strongly  disagree.  Well,  1  ino* 
that  this  is  my  own  fault,  and  is  a  defect  in  my  chaiactf' 
t)Ut  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  I  am  ;  and  my  opinioO' 
Hippias,  is  the  very  rontrary  of  what  you  are  saying.  For  ' 
maintain  that  those  who  hurt  or  injure  mankind,  and  spcifc 
faliiely  and  deceive,  and  err  voluntarily,  are  belter  tar  thin 
those  who  do  wrong  involuntarily.  Somclimes,  howewr,  % 
am  of  the  opi>osite  opinion ;  for  I  am  all  abroad  in  m^ 
ideas  about  this  matter,  a  condition  obviously  occasdonri  !>' 
ignorance.  And  just  now  1  happen  to  be  in  a  crisis  uf  n^ 
disorder  at  which  those  who  err  voluntarily  appear  to  dk 
better  than  those  who  err  involuntarily.  My  present  Milt  »■ 
mind  is  due  to  our  previous  argument,  which  inclines  intl^ 
believe  that  in  general  those  who  do  wrong  involunianly  B^ 
worse  than  those  who  do  wrong  voluntarily,  and  thcrdot 
hope  that  you  will  be  gooil  to  mc,  and  not  refuse  lo  hcilw 
for  you  will  do  mc  a  much  greater  benefit  if  you  cure  myst^i 
of  ignorance,  than  you  would  if  you  were  lo  cuie  my  !)odyc» 
,  disease.  I  must,  however,  tell  you  beforehand,  diatify»« 
make  a  Jong  i>rati'>n  to  me  you  will  not  cure  nie.  fur  I  shaX 
not  be  able  to  follow  you  ;  but  if  you  will  answer  me,  asfon 
did  just  now,  you  will  do  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  I  ^*^ 
not  think  that  you  will  be  any  the  worse  yourself.  -^  ' 
have  some  claim  upon  you  also,  O  son  of  Apemanlus,  for 
you  incited  me  to  converse  with  Hippias ;  and  now,  i/  Hip- 
pias  will  not  answer  me,  you  must  entreat  him  on  my  bduf- 

£uif.  But  I  do  not  think,  Socrates,  that  Hippie  ^ 
require  any  entreaty  of  mine ;  for  he  has  already  said  Uai  ^ 
will  refuse  to  answer  no  man. —  Did  you  not  say  so,  Hippas? 

//if.  Ves,  I  did ;  but  then,  Eudicus,  Socrates  is  aJ"^!^ 
troublesome  in  an  argument,  and  appears  to  be  dishonest'. 

Sot.  Excellent  Hippias,  I  do  not  do  so  intentionally  (>" 
did,  it  would  show  me  to  be  a  wise  man  and  a  master  of  **^ 
as  you  would  argue),  but  unintentionally,  and  thertfort  y™ 
must  pardon  me ;  for,  as  you  say,  he  who  is  unintenlioi*f 
dishonest  should  be  pardoned. 

'  Cp.  Gorgiis  499,  505 ;   Rep.  vi,  487. 
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ud.  Yes,  Hippias,  do  as  he  says ;  and  for  our  sake,  and  LesMtr 
that  you  may  not  belie  your  profession,  answer  whatever  ^'^^*"- 
ates  asks  you.  &)crates, 

^  Hippias, 

1p.  I  will  answer,  as  you  request  me ;  and  do  you  ask  Eudicus. 
ever  you  like. 

c,  I  am  very  desirous,  Hippias,  of  examining  this  ques- 
ts to  which  are  the  better  —  those  who  err  voluntarily  or 
mtarily?  And  if  you  will  answer  me,  I  think  that  I  can 
ou  in  the  way  of  approaching  the  subject :  You  would 
ivould  you  not,  that  there  are  good  runners? 

mes.  Socrates  by 

Axidi  there  are  bad  runners?  ^^"^^  "^ 

instances 
31  eS.  not  'in  pari 

-A.nd  he  who  runs  well  is  a  good  runner,  and  he  who  ™*'*™' 

°  '  proves  that 

is  a  bad  runner?  u  u  better 

Verv  true  todoevU 

'  *  intentionally; 

And  he  who  runs  slowly  runs  ill,  and  he  who  runs 
y  rims  well? 
^  Ves. 
f.  Then  in  a  race,  and  in  running,  swiftness  is  a  good,  «•«•"» 

1  .,  ,.      ^  ^  running, 

slowness  is  an  evil  quauty? 

^f?.  To  be  sure. 

J^-  Which  of  the  two  then  is  a  better  nmner?     He  who 

» slowly  voluntarily,  or  he  who  runs  slowly  involuntarily? 

^-  He  who  runs  slowly  voluntarily. 

^-  And  is  not  running  a  species  of  doing? 

^^.  Certainly. 

^-  And  if  a  species  of  doing,  a  species  of  action? 

'A  Yes. 

^-  Then  he  who  runs  badly  does  a  bad  and  dishonour- 

^tion  in  a  race? 

P^  Yes ;  a  bad  action,  certainly. 

^.  And  he  who  runs  slowly  runs  badly? 

P^  Yes. 

^-  Then  the  good  runner  does  this  bad  and  disgraceful 

^  volimtarily,  and  the  bad  involuntarily? 

A  That  is  to  be  inferred. 

^.  Then  he  who  involuntarily  does  evil  actions,  is  worse 

^^e  than  he  who  does  them  voluntarily? 

'A  Yes,  in  a  race. 
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Snt.  Well;  but  al  a  wrestling  match  —  which  is  tl 
wrestler,  he  who  falls  voluntarily  or  involuntarily? 

Hip.  He  whii  falls  voluntarily,  dnublless. 

Soe.  And  is  it  worse  or  more  dishonourable  at  a  i 
match,  to  fall,  or  to  throw  another? 

Nif.  To  fall. 

Soc.  'rhcn,  at  a  wrestling  match,  he  who  voluntai 
baac  and  dishonourable  actions  is  a  better  wresder 
who  doc§  thcro  mvoluntarily? 

Hip.  'I'hat  appears  to  be  the  truth. 

Soe.  And  what  would  you  say  of  any  other  bodily 
—  is  not  he  who  is  better  made  able  to  do  both  that 
strong  and  that  which  is  weak  —  that  which  is  fair  . 
which  is  foul?— so  that  when  he  does  bad  actions 
body,  he  who  is  belter  made  does  them  voluntarily 
who  is  worse  made  does  them  involuntarily. 

/Tip.  Yes,  that  appeare  to  be  true  about  strength. 

SiK.  And  what  do  you  say  about  grace,  Hippias? 
he  who  is  l>etter  made  able  to  assume  evil  and  di; 
figures  and  postures  voluntarily,  as  he  who  is  wor 
assumes  them  involuntarily? 

Ifip.  True. 

,S<v.  Then  voluntary  un gracefulness  comes  from  e: 
of  the  bodily  frame,  and  involuntary  from  the  defec 
bodily  frame? 

Hip.  True. 

Soc,  And  what  would  you  say  of  an  unmusica 
would  you  prefer  the  voice  which  is  voluntarily  or 
tarily  out  of  tune? 

Hip.  That  which  is  voluntarily  out  of  tune. 

Soc.  The  involuntary  is  the  worse  of  the  two? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  would  you  choose  to  possess  goods  or  ev 

Hip.  Goods. 

Soc.  And  would  you  rather  have  feet  which  are  ^-o 
or  involuntarily  lame? 

Hip.  Feet  which  are  voluntarily  lame. 

Soc.  But  is  not  lameness  a  defect  or  deformity? 

Hip.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  is  not  blinking  a  defect  in  the  eyes? 
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ITip^    Yes.  Usstr 

Sac.    And  would  you  rather  always  have  eyes  with  which  ^*^^*^' 
you  might  voluntarily  blink  and  not  see,  or  with  which  you  ^"^^es, 
might  involuntarily  blink? 
Ifip.    I  would  rather  have  eyes  which  voluntarily  blink.  ey«a, 

Soc,  Then  in  yoiu*  own  case  you  deem  that  which  volun- 
tarily acts  ill,  better  than  that  which  involuntarily  acts 
fll? 

Hip,    Yes,  certainly,  in  cases  such  as  you  mention. 
Soc,    And    does    not    the    same    hold    of    ears,   nostrils,  cms, 
mouth,     and   of  all   the  senses  —  those  which   involuntarily 
act  ill  3je  not  to  be  desired,  as  being  defective ;  and  those 
which  voluntarily  act  ill  are  to  be  desired  as  being  good? 
Hip^     I  agree. 

Soc.    And  what  would  you  say  of  instruments ; —  which  are  ofinstni- 
the  better  sort  of  instruments  to  have  to  do  with? — those  "**"'*• 
with  which  a  man  acts  ill  voluntarily  or  involuntarily?     For 
example,  had  a  man  better  have  a  rudder  with  which  he  will 
steer  illy  voluntarily  or  involuntarily? 

Hxp.    He  had  better  have  a  rudder  with  which  he  will 
steer  ill  voluntarily. 

Soc.    And  does  not  the  same  hold  of  the  bow  and  the  lyre, 
the  flute  and  all  other  things? 
Exp,    Yery  true. 

Soc,   And  would  you  rather  have  a  horse  of  such  a  temper 
that  you  may  ride  him  ill  voluntarily  or  involuntarily? 
^5      Hip,   I  would  rather  have  a  horse  which  I  could  ride  ill  it  b  tnie  also 

VolimtariJy.  of  animals, 

^*  That  would  be  the  better  horse? 

^/.  Yes. 

^'  Then  with  a  horse  of  better  temper,  vicious  actions 
would  be  produced  voluntarily;  and  with  a  horse  of  bad 
temper  involuntarily? 

^A  Certainly. 

•^-  And  that  would  be  true  of  a  dog,  or  of  any  other 
animal? 

^A  Yes. 

^'  And  is  it  better  to  possess  the  mind  of  an  archer  who  in  the  practice 

voluntarUy  or  involuntarily  misses  the  mark?  of  archery, 
-^Z'  Of  him  who  voluntarily  misses, 


Hif/'iiis  cannot  agree  with  Socrates, 

Sac.  This  would  be  the  better  mind  for  the  purjMsoo' 
archery? 

J/iJ:  Ves. 

,W.  Then  ihe  mind  which  involuntarily  eirs  it,  worse  rlui' 
tiif  mind  which  errs  voluntarily? 

//ip.   Yes.  certainly,  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 

S/n:  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  art  of  medicine;— hifr 
not  the  mind  which  voluntarily  works  harm  to  the  body- 
more  of  the  healing  on? 

//(/».  Yes. 

Sm.  'ITicn  in  the  art  of  medicine  the  voluntary  is  beiiei 
than  the  involuntary? 

Mi/>.  Yes. 

ScK.  Well,  and  in  lute-playing  and  in  flute-playing,  and  ii 
all  arts  and  sciences,  is  not  that  mind  the  better  whszl 
vohmtahly  does  what  is  evil  and  dishonourable,  and  goe 
wrong,  and  is  not  the  worse  that  which  does  so  involm 
tarily? 

//ij>.  That  is  evident 

See.  And  what  would  you  say  of  the  characters  of  slavs. 
Should  we  not  prefer  to  have  those  who  voluntarily  4« 
wrong  and  make  mistakes,  and  are  they  not  better  in  iter 
mistakes  than  those  who  commit  them  involuntarily? 

ffif.  Yes. 

Sec.  And  should  we  not  desire  to  have  our  own  nunds  i" 
the  best  state  possible? 

/ff/.  Yes. 

Sm.  And  will  our  minds  be  better  if  they  do  wrong  and 
make  mistakes  voluntarily  or  involuntarily? 

/fip.  O,  Socrates,  it  would  be  a  monstrous  thing  to  ay 
that  those  who  do  wrong  voluntarily  are  better  than  tii** 
who  do  wrong  involuntarily! 

Six.  And  yet  that  appears  to  be  the  only  inference. 

Jlip.   1  do  not  think  so. 

Sfc.  But  I  imagined,  Hippias,  that  you  did.  Please  lo 
answer  once  more :  Is  not  justice  a  power,  or  knowledge,  w 
both?     Must  not  justice,  at  all  events,  be  one  of  these? 

Nif.  Ves. 

StK.  But  if  justice  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  then  the  ^ 
which  has  the  greater  power  is  also  the  more  just;  for  ^ 
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I   has   the  greater   power,  my  good   friend,  has  been  i*'«' 
:d  by  us  to  be  the  better.  "^^ 

\p.  Yes,  that  has  been  proved.  h!^^ 

K.  And  if  justice  is  knowledge,  then  the  wiser  will  be 
luster  soul,  and  the  more  ignorant  the  more  unjust? 
fi/t.  Yes. 

'«.  But  if  justice  be  power  as  well  as  knowledge  —  then 
not  the  soul  which  has  both  knowledge  and  power  be 
more  just,  and  that  which  is  the  more  ignorant  be  the 
e  unjust?     Must  it  not  be  so? 
''/-  Clearly. 

V.  And  is  not  the  soul  which  has  the  greater  power  and 
am  also  better,  and  better  able  to  do  both  good  and  evil 
ery  action? 
'p-   Certainly. 

'-  The  soul,  then,  which  acts  ill,  acts  voluntarily  by 
r  and  art  —  and  these  either  one  or  both  of  them  are 
nts  of  justice? 
»-    That  seems  to  be  true. 

•  And  to  do  injustice  is  to  do  ill,  and  not  to  do  injustice 
lo  well? 

*-   Yes. 

■■   And  will    not    the  better  and   abler  soul  when  it 
wrong,  do   wrong  voluntarily,  and   the  bad  soul  in- 
iiarily? 
^^-  Clearly. 

"(■  And  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the  good  soul,  and 
bad  man  is  he  who  has  the  bad? 
''A  Yes. 

"t-  Then  the  good  man  will  voluntarily  do  wrong,  and 
liad  man  involuntarily,  if  the  good  man  is  he  who  has  the 
Isoul? 

^P.  Which  he  certainly  has. 

*■.  Then,  Hipptas,  he  who  voluntarily  does  wrong  and  ba> uiniited 
••iceful  things,  if  there  be  such  a  man,  will  be  the  good   ^"  i>«™u« 

^  deductHHU, 

*  nbebulhc 

%  There  I  cannot  agree  with  you.  ^^i, 

"(.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  myself,  Hippias ;  and  yet  that  Umicu 

te  to  be  the  conclusion  which,  as  far  as  we  can  see  at  ^f^j„, 

^t,  must  follow  from  our  argument.     As  I  was  saying  if  s«ni« 
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(hMi  Sooue* 


Socr tiles  thinks  the  maltrr 

before.  I  am  all  abroad,  and  being  in  perplexity  am  alway* 
changing  my  opinion.  Now,  tliat  I  or  any  ordinary  man 
should  wander  in  perplexity  is  not  surprising ;  but  if  job 
wise  men  also  wander,  and  we  cannot  come  to  you  and  ntt 
from  our  wandering,  the  matter  begins  lu  be  serious  both  t» 


*"•*'  us  and  to  you. 


ALCIBIADES   I. 


'• 


\ 


INTRODUCTION. 


?        The    First  Alcibiades  is  a  conversation  between  Socrates  and    Akihiadesi. 
Alcibiades.     Socrates  is  represented  in  the  character  which  he    Introuic- 
to  himself  in   the  Apology   of  a   know-nothing  who       ^°''* 
the  conceit  of  knowledge  in  others.     The  two  have  met 
in  the  Protagoras  and  in  the  Symposium;   in  the  latter 
e,  as  in  this,  the  relation  between  them  is  that  of  a  lover 
beloved.     But  the  narrative  of  their  loves  is  told  differently 
\'  TBBL  different  places ;  for  in  the  Symposium  Alcibiades  is  depicted 
the  impassioned  but  rejected  lover;  here,  as  coldly  receiving 
advances  of  Socrates,  who,  for  the  best  of  purposes,  lies  in 
t  for  the  aspiring  and  ambitious  youth. 
Alcibiades,  who  is  described  as  a  very  young  man,  is  about  to    Analysis. 
on  public  life,  having  an  inordinate  opinion  of  himself,  and 
extravagant  ambition.     Socrates,  '  who  knows  what  is  in  man,' 
astonisihes  him  by  a  revelation  of  his  designs.     But  has  he  the 
knowledge  which   is  necessary  for  carrying  them  out?    He   is 
going  to  persuade  the  Athenians  —  about  what  ?    Not  about  any 
kL    particular  art,  but  about  politics  —  when  to  fight  and  when  to  make 
peace.     Now,  men  should  fight  and  make  peace  on  just  grounds, 
and  therefore  the  question  of  justice  and  injustice  must  enter  into 
peace  and  war;  and  he  who  advises  the  Athenians  must  know 
tbe  difference  between  them.     Does  Alcibiades  know?     If  he 

Edoes,  he  must  either  have  been  taught  by  some  master,  or  he 
most  have  discovered  the  nature  of  them  himself.  If  he  has  had 
^  a  master,  Socrates  would  like  to  be  informed  who  he  is,  that  he 
■■>  may  go  and  learn  of  him  also.  Alcibiades  admits  that  he  has 
t"  never  learned.  Then  has  he  enquired  for  himself?  He  may 
i  have,  if  he  was  ever  aware  of  a  time  when  he  was  ignorant.  But 
[^       he  never  was  ignorant ;  for  when  he  played  with  other  boys  at  dice, 

\ 
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he  charged  them  with  cheating,  and  this  implied  a  knowledge  (( 
just  and  unjust.  According  to  his  own  explanation,  heh^kuM 
of  the  multitude.  Why,  he  asks,  should  he  not  learn  of  them  Ai 
nature  of  justice,  as  he  has  learned  the  Greek  language  of  ihml 
To  this  Socrates  answers,  that  Ihey  can  teach  Greek,  but  ih 
cannot  teach  justice  ;  for  [hey  are  agreed  about  the  one,  but  ib 
tre  not  agreed  about  the  other :  and  therefore  Alcihiades,  J 
has  admitted  that  if  he  knows  he  must  citlier  have  learned  60 
a  master  or  have  discovered  for  himself  the  nature  of  justiet,! 
convicted  out  of  his  own  mouth. 

Alcibiades  rejoins,  that  the  Athenians  debate  not  about  <^l 
just,  but  about  what  is  expedient;  and  he  asserts  that  the  H 
principles  of  justice  and  expediency  are  apposed.  Socrates,  b^i 
scries  of  questions,  compels  him  to  admit  that  the  just  and  Ih 
expedient  coincide.  Alcibiades  is  thus  reduced  lo  the  humiliitq 
conclusion  that  he  knows  nothing  of  politics,  even  if,  as  he  sif 
Ihcy  are  concerned  with  the  citpcdient. 

However,  he  is  no  worse  than  other  Athenian  statesmen;  a 
be  will  not  need  training,  for  others  arc  as  ignorant  as  be  B 
He  Is  reminded  that  he  has  to  contend,  not  only  with  his  iii 
countrymen,  but  with  their  enemies  —  with  the  Spanan  kingiu 
with  the  great  king  of  Persia ;  and  he  can  only  attain  this  bi^ 
aim  of  ambition  by  the  assistance  of  Socrates.  Not  that  SoaatB 
himself  professes  to  h.ive  attained  the  truth,  but  the  quesUtos 
which  he  asks  bring  others  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  lA 
this  b  the  first  step  b  the  practice  of  virtuc- 

The  dialogue  continues;— We  wish  to  become  as  ^ 
possible.  But  lobe  good  in  what?  Alcibiades  replies— 'Gooda 
transacting  business.'  But  what  business?  'The  business  of  iW 
most  intelligent  men  at  Athens.'  The  cobbler  is  intelligent ii 
shoemaking,  and  is  therefore  good  in  that ;  he  is  not  inie' 
and  therefore  not  good,  in  weaving.  Is  he  good  in  the  sm* 
which  Alcibiades  means,  who  is  also  bad?  '1  mean,'  lefftl- 
Alcibiades, '  the  man  who  is  able  to  command  in  the  city.'  I 
command  what — horses  or  men?  and  if  men.  under  what  drcim- 
stances?  '  1  mean  to  say,  that  he  is  able  to  command  men 
in  social  and  political  relations.'  And  what  is  their  aim? 
better  preservation  of  the  city.'  But  when  is  a  city  bettar 
'  When  there  is  unanimity,  such  as  exists  between  husband  •>> 
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Efe.'  Then,  when  husbands  and  wives  perform  their  own  Akibiadt*  i. 
lecial  duties,  there  can  be  no  unanimity  between  them ;  nor  can  analysis. 
city  be  well  ordered  when  each  citizen  does  his  own  work  only. 
IriMadrs,  having  stated  first  that  goodness  consists  in  the 
■animity  of  the  citizens,  and  then  in  each  of  them  doing  his  own 
jpsrate  work,  is  brought  to  the  required  point  of  self-contra- 
ictioii,  leading  him  to  confess  his  own  ignorance. 
Bnt  be  is  not  too  old  to  learn,  and  may  still  arrive  at  the  truth, 
he  is  willing  to  be  cross-examined  by  Socrates.  He  must  know 
imself ;  that  is  to  say,  not  his  body,  or  the  things  of  the  body, 
■t  his  mind,  or  truer  self.  The  physician  knows  the  body,  and 
le  tradesman  knows  his  own  business,  but  they  do  not  neces- 
oily  know  themselves.  Self-knowledge  can  be  obtained  only 
f  looking  into  the  mind  and  virtue  of  the  soul,  which  is  the 
ifiner  part  of  a  man,  as  we  see  our  own  image  in  another's  eye. 
jidr  if  we  do  not  know  ourselves,  we  cannot  know  what  belongs 
»  ourselves  or  belongs  to  others,  and  are  unfit  to  take  a  part  in 
ditical  affiurs.  Both  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
tale,  we  ought  to  aim  at  justice  and  temperance,  not  at  wealth  or 
over.  The  evil  and  unjust  should  have  no  power, —  they  should 
c  the  slaves  of  better  men  than  themselves.  None  but  the 
ittuons  are  deserving  of  freedom. 
And  are  you,  Alcibiades,  a  freeman  ?  '  I  feel  that  I  am  not ;  but 
hope,  Socrates,  that  by  your  aid  I  may  become  free,  and  from 
his  day  forward  I  will  never  leave  you.' 

The  Alcibiades  has  several  points  of  resemblance  to  the  un-  introduo 
kmbted  dialogues  of  Plato.  The  process  of  interrogation  is  of  the  '"^* 
kind  with  that  which  Socrates  practises  upon  the  youthful 
in  the  Euthydemus ;  and  he  characteristically  attributes 
O  Alcibiades  the  answers  which  he  has  elicited  from  him.  The 
definition  of  good  is  narrowed  by  successive  questions,  and  virtue 
fe  diown  to  be  identical  with  knowledge.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
hicnites  awakens  the  consciousness  not  of  sin  but  of  ignorance. 
»df>humiliation  is  the  first  step  to  knowledge,  even  of  the  com- 
Honest  things.  No  man  knows  how  ignorant  he  is,  and  no  man 
ite  arrive  at  virtue  and  wisdom  who  has  not  once  in  his  life,  at 
fiast,  been  convicted  of  error.  The  process  by  which  the  soul  is 
levated  is  not  unlike  that  which  religious  writers  describe  under 
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the  name  of  '  conversion,'  if  wc  ^ubslilute  ihe  sense  of  igno 
for  the  consciousness  of  sin. 

In  some  respects  the  dialogue  differs  from  any  other  PI; 
composition.  The  aim  is  more  directly  ethical  and  horc^ 
ihe  process  by  which  the  antagonist  is  undermined  is  sii 
than  in  other  Platonic  writings,  and  the  conclusion  more  dec 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  humour  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
of  Alcibiades,  and  of  the  Greeks  generally,  is  suppc«ed  n 
taken  down  by  the  Spartan  and  Persian  queens  ;  and  the  di^ 
has  considerable  dialectical  merit.  But  we  have  a  difficult 
supposing  thai  the  same  writer,  who  has  given  so  profound 
complex  a  notion  of  the  characters  both  of  Alcibiades 
Socrates  tn  the  Symposium,  should  have  treated  ihem  in  so 
and  superlicial  a  manner  in  the  Alcibiades,  or  that  he  would 
ascribed  to  the  ironical  Socrates  the  rather  unmeaning  boast 
Alcibiades  could  not  attain  the  objects  of  his  ambition  withou 
help (105  I)  foil.);  or  that  he  should  tiave  imagined  that  ami| 
nature  like  his  could  havt  been  reformed  by  a  few  not  1 
conclusive  words  of  Socrates.  For  the  arguments  by  wl 
Alcibiades  is  reformed  are  not  convincing;  the  wrifer  ol 
dialogue,  whoever  he  was,  arrives  at  his  idealism  by  crooked  i 
'  tortuous  paths,  in  which  niany  pitfalls  are  concealed.  Tbei 
onism  of  making  Alcibiades  about  twenty  years  old  duritif 
life  of  his  uncle,  Pericles,  may  be  noted ;  and  the  repetition  of  1 
&vourite  observation,  which  occurs  also  in  the  Laches  and  P 
tagoras,  that  great  Athenian  statesmen,  like  Pericles,  failed  Ini 
education  of  their  sons.  There  is  none  of  the  undoubted  diiii^ 
of  Plato  in  which  there  is  so  little  dramatic  verisimilitude. 


ALCIBIADES   I. 

PERSONS    OF    THE   DIALOGUE. 
ALCIBIADES,  Socrates. 

Socrates,  I  dare  say  that  you  may  be  surprised  to  find,  Aidinadesi. 
\  son  of  Cleinias,  that  I,  who  am  your  first  lover,  not  having  Socrates, 
^ken  to  you  for  many  years,  when  the  rest  of  the  world  Alcibiadks. 
rare  wearying  you  with  their  attentions,  am  the  last  of  your 
overs  who  still  speaks  to  you.     The  cause  of  my  silence  has 
leen  that  I  was  hindered  by  a  power  more  than  human,  of 
vhich  I  will  some  day  explain  to  you  the  nature ;  this  im- 
xdiment  has  now  been  removed ;  I  therefore  here  present 
nyself  before   you,   and    I    greatly   hope    that    no   similar 
bindrance   will  again  occur.     Meanwhile,  I  have  observed  Thcpndeof 
flat  your  pride  has  been  too  much  for  the  pride  of  your  ^*>«^««*»" 

,  ^  .  ******  *****  much 

■dmirers;    they  were  numerous   and  high-spirited,  but   they  for  his  loven. 

Iiave  all  run  away,  overpowered  by  your  superior  force  of 

character;  not  one  of  them  remains.     And  I  want  you  to 

understand  the  reason  why  you  have  been   too  much  for 

Aem.    You  think  that  you  have  no  need  of  them  or  of  any 

other  man,  for  you  have  great  possessions  and  lack  nothing, 

'>€ginning  with  the  body,  and  ending  with  the  soul.     In  the 

fast  place,  you  say  to  yourself  that  you  are  the  fairest  and 

^est  of  the  citizens,  and  this  every  one  who  has  eyes  may 

^  to  be  true ;  in  the  second  place,  that  you  are  among  the 

Ablest  of  them,  highly  connected  both  on  the  father's  and 

•J^e  mother's  side,  and  sprung  from  one  of  the  most  dis- 

^gmshed  families  in  your  own  state,  which  is  the  greatest  in 

Bellas,  and  having  many  friends  and  kinsmen  of  the  best 

^3rt,  who  can  assist  you  when  in  need;  and  there  is  one 
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AkOuabij.     polent  relative,  who  is  more  to  yoii  than  all  the 
Soe»Ar«»,        the  son  of   Xanthippus,  whom  your  father  left  gu; 
Auiiuuu.      yijy^  ^j^j  ^j  your  brother,   and   who  can  do  : 

not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  all  Hellas,  and  among  many 
mighty  barbarous  nations.     Moreover,  you  arc  rich; 
must    say    that  you  value  yourself   least  ■  of   all    upon 
possessions.     And  all  these  things  have  lifted  you  up; 
have  overcome  your  lovers,  and  they  have  acknowledged 
you  were  too  much  for  them.     Have  you  not  remarked 
absence?     And  now  I  know  that  you  wonder  why  I, 
the  rest  of  them,  have  not  gone  away,  and  what  can  be  usf 
motive  in  remaining. 

Akibiadei.  Perhaps,  Socrates,  you  are  not  aware  that  I 
just  going  to  ask  you  the  very  same  question  —  What  do  jm 
want?     And    what    is    your    motive    in    annoying  me,  »A- 
always,  wherever  I  am,  making  a  point  of  coming'?    1  ifc 
really  wonder  what  you  mean,  and  should  greatly  Hkc 

Sot.  Then  if,  as  you  say,  you  desire  to  know,  I  suppose  d 
you  will  be  willing  to  hear,  and  I  may  consider  myself  ta' 
speaking  to  an  auditor  who  will  remain,  and  will  not  I 
away? 

Al.  Certainly,  let  me  hear. 

Siyc.  You  had  better  be  careful,  for  I  may  very  likely  be 
unwilling  to  end  as  I  have  hitherto  been  to  begin. 
Al.   Proceed,  my  good  man,  and  I  will  listen. 
Soc.   I  will  proceed  ;  and,  although  no  lover  likes  to  spesl 
with  one  who  has  no  feeling  of  love  in  him  *,  I  will  make  an 
Aldbiidei        effort,  and  tell  you  what  I  meant :    My  love,  Aicibiades,  whieb 
"/"leuure       ^  hardly  like  to  confess,  would  long  ago  have  passed  away,  11 
wiof.in-       I  flatter  myself,  if  I  saw  you  loving  your  good  things,  or 
hr"i^'ui«^      thinking  that  you  ought  to  pass  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  thm. 
rbcheipof       But  I  shall  reveal  other  thoughts  of  yours,  which  you  keep 
fw^r*  yourself:   whereby  you  will  know  that  I  have  always  had  my 

■ccoinpiHh-      eye  on  you.     Suppose  that  at  this  moment  some  God  came 
d^gai.  "^  y°"  ^^^  ^^  '■   Aicibiades,  will  you  live  as  yt 

in  an  instant  if  you  are  forbidden  to  make  any  further  ac- 
quisition?—  I  verily  believe  that  you  would   choose  death. 
And  I  will  tell  you  the  hope  in  which  you  are  al  p 
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iving:   Before  many  days  have  elapsed,  you  think  that  you  Akibiad«*i. 
win  come  before  the  Athenian  assembly,  and  will  prove  to  Socratbs, 
dmn  that  you  are  more  worthy  of  honour  than  Pericles,  or  Alcibiadbs. 
ivny  other  man  that  ever  lived,  and  having  proved  this,  you 
<«in  have  the  greatest  power  in  the  state.     When  you  have 
gpdned  the  greatest  power  among  us,  you  will  go  on  to  other         # 
"Hdlenic  states,  and  not  only  to  Hellenes,  but  to  all  the  bar- 
ftrigjuns  who  inhabit  the  same  continent  with  us.     And  if  the 
HBod  were  then  to  say  to  you  again :   Here  in  Europe  is  to  be 
seat  of  empire,  and  you  must  not  cross  over  into  Asia  or 
Idle  with  Asiatic  affairs,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would 
to  live  upon  these  terms ;  but  the  world,  as  I  may  say, 
be  filled  with  your  power  and  name  —  no  man  less  than 
Cjrms  and  Xerxes  is  of  any  account  with  you.     Such  I  know 
M  be  your  hopes  —  I  am  not  guessing  only  —  and  very  likely 
900,  who  know  that  I  am  speaking  the  truth,  will  reply.  Well, 
Socrates,  but  what  have  my  hopes  to  do  with  the  explanation 
^riuch  you   promised   of  your  unwillingness   to  leave   me? 
^knd  that  is  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you,  sweet  son 
mA  Qeinias  and  Dinomach^.     The   explanation   is,  that  all  Andthuuthe 
ttese  designs   of    yours  cannot    be   accomplished  by   you  ^J^^^Jj^ 
"widiout   my  help;  so  great  is  the  power  which  I  believe  clung  to  him; 
Vnyself    to   have   over  you   and    your  concerns;    and   this  ^^^'^l^ 
I  conceive  to  be  the  reason  why  the  God  has  hitherto  for-  biad<»  ha» 
ftidden   me   to   converse  with  you,  and   I  have  been  long  ^|^^^**** 
detecting  his  permission.     For,  as  you  hope  to  prove  your  Athcn»tonik 
great  value  to  the  state,  and  havnng  proved  it,  to  attain  "^^  ***°^ 
once  to  absolute  power,  so  do  I  indulge  a  hope  that  I  shall 
ve  the  supreme  power  over  you,  if  I  am  able  to  prove  my 
great   value    to  you,    and    to   show  you  that   neither 
Qnaidian,  nor  kinsman,  nor  any  one  is  able  to  deliver  into 
^oor  hands  the  power  which  you  desire,  but  I  only,  God 
Swing  my  helper.     When  you  were  young  *  and  your  hopes 
^pcre  not  yet  matured,  I  should  have  wasted  my  time,  and 
tterefore,  as  I  conceive,  the  God  forbade  me  to  converse  with 
you;  but  now,  having  his  permission,  I  will  speak,  for  now 
3roa  will  Hsten  to  me. 

AL  Your  sflence,  Socrates,  was  always  a  surprise  to  me.  Aidbiad« 
I  never  could  understand  why  you  followed  me  about,  and  ^^^  "*** 
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iiow  that  you  havi-  begun  to  speak  again,  I 
amazed.  Whether  I  think  all  this  or  not.  ih  a  matur  >i) 
which  you  licrm  lo  have  already  made  up  yom  mmd,: 
therefore  my  denial  will  have  no  effect  upon  jou. 
graniiDg,  if  1  must,  that  you  have  perfectly  divined  nyjtt- 
poses,  why  is  your  assistance  necessary  to  the  attainment  fl 
them?     Can  you  tell  me  why? 

SiK.  Vou  want  to  know  whether  1  can  make  a  long  tptwi^ 
such  OS  you  arc  in  the  habit  of  hearing;  but  that  is  not  m 
way,  I  think,  however,  that  I  can  prove  to  you  ihctnilli(( 
what  I  am  saying,  if  you  will  grant  me  one  little  favour, 

Ai.  Yes,  if  the  favour  which  you  mean  be  not  a  troubleMiiK 

-W.  Will  you  be  troubled  at  having  questions  to  answer? 

Al.  Not  at  all. 

Sof.  Then  please  lo  answer, 

Al.  Ask  me.  J 

Soc.  Have  you  not  the  intention  which  I  atirbiiic  iS 
you?  I 

Al.  I  will  grant  anything  you  Uke,  in  the  hope  o(  !»«*«( 
what  more  you  have  lo  say. 

Soc.  You  do,  then,  mean,  as  I  was  saying,  to  come  far*.! 
in  a  little  while  in  the  character  of  an  adviser  o(  '^ 
Athenians?  And  suppose  that  when  you  are  ascending  * 
bema,  I  pull  you  by  the  sleeve  and  say,  Alcibiades,  yo*  ^ 
getting  up  to  advise  the  Athenians  —  do  you  know  the  IDS'* 
about  which  they  are  going  to  deh"berate,  better  than  they  • 
How  would  you  answer? 

Al.  I  should  reply,  that  I  was  going  to  ad\Hse  them  ab** 
matter  which  I  do  know  better  than  they. 

Sac.  Then  you  are  a  good  adviser  about  the  things  ■* 
you  know? 

A  I.  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  do  you  know  anything  but  what  you  have  le^f 
of  others,  or  found  out  yoiu^elf  ? 

Al.  That  is  all. 

Soc.  And  wotild  you  have  ever  learned  or  discovered  ^/ 
thing,  if  you  had  not  been  willing  either  to  learn  of  othe®  " 
to  examine  yotireelf  ? 

Al.  I  should  not. 
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Iv.  And   would   you   have  been   willing  to  learn  or   to  AUHnadts  i. 
nine  what  you  supposed  that  you  knew?  Socraths, 

/.  Certainly  not. 

7c.  Then  there  was  a  time  when  you  thought  that  you  did 
know  what  you  are  now  supposed  to  know? 
/.  Certainly. 

V.  I  think  that  I  know  tolerably  well  the  extent  of  your  But  when  did 
irements ;  and  you  must  tell  me  if  I  forget  any  of  them : 
rding  to  my  recollection,  you  learned  the  arts  of  writing,  matters? 
laying  on  the  lyre,  and  of  wrestling ;  the  flute  you  never 
Id  learn ;  this  is  the  sum  of  your  accomplishments,  unless 
e  were  some  which  you  acquired  in  secret ;  and  I  think 
secrecy  was  hardly  possible,  as  you  could  not  have  come 
of  your  door,  either  by  day  or  night,  without  my  seeing 

^/.  Yes,  that  was  the  whole  of  my  schooling. 

Sev.  And  are  you  going  to  get  up  in  the  Athenian  assembly, 

I  give  them  advice  about  writing? 

^/.  No,  indeed. 

iv.  Or  about  the  touch  of  the  lyre? 

^.   Certainly  not. 

^-  And  they  are  not  in  the  habit  of  deliberating  about 

iing,  in  the  assembly? 

.    Hardly. 

"-   Then  what  are  the  deliberations  in  which  you  propose 

vise  them?     Surely  not  about  building? 

No. 
'-    For  the  builder  will  advise  better  than  you  will  about 

He  will. 
'-    Nor  about  divination? 

No. 
".   About  that  again  the  diviner  will  advise  better  than 
^11? 
-   True. 

^-  Whether  he  be   little  or  great,  good  or  ill-looking, 
^  or  ignoble  —  makes  no  difference. 
^^.  Certainly  not. 

w.  A  man  is  a  good  adviser  about  anything,  not  because 
^as  riches,  but  because  he  has  knowledge  ? 
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AL    Yes.  AkUnadtil. 

Sac.   And  as  much  as  is  best?  Socrates, 

Ai.  Certainly.  ALasiADEs. 

Stfc,  And  at  such  times  as  are  best? 
Ai.  Yes. 

Sac.  Again ;  you  sometimes  accompany  the  lyre  with  the 
song  and  dance? 
Ai.  Yes. 

Sac.  When  it  is  well  to  do  so? 
Ai.  Yes. 

Sac.  And  as  much  as  is  well? 
Ai.  Just  so. 

Sac.  And  as  you  speak  of  an  excellence  or  art  of  the  best 
[   m  wrestling,  and  of  an  excellence  in  playing  the  lyre,  I  wish 
you  would  tell  me  what  this  latter  is; — the   excellence  of 
wrestling  I  call  gymnastic,  and  I  want  to  know  what  you  call 
the  other. 
A/.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

•Sv.  Then  try  to  do  as  I  do ;  for  the  answer  which  I  gave 
B  universally  right,  and  when  I  say  right,  I  mean  according 
to  rule. 

^/.  Yes. 

•S^V-  And  was  not  the  art  of  which  I  spoke  gymnastic? 

^^'  Certainly. 

^'  And  I  called  the  excellence  in  wrestling  gymnastic? 

^^'  You  did. 

^'  And  I  was  right? 

^^-  I  think  that  you  were. 

^'  Well,  now, —  for  you  should  learn  to  argue  prettily  —  Aidbiadet 
tet  me  ask  you  in  return  to  tell  me,  first,  what  is  that  art  of  •**°"'**  ***™ 

I.  ,  '  '  '  to  argue 

wwcn  playing  and  singing,  and  stepping  properly  in  the  dance,  nicely. 
^  parts, —  what  is  the  name  of  the  whole?     I  think  that  by 
ftis  time  you  must  be  able  to  tell. 

-^Z.  Indeed  I  cannot. 

&f.  Then  let  me  put  the  matter  in  another  way :  what 
do  you  call  the  Goddesses  who  are  the  patronesses  of 
art} 

AL  The  Muses  do  you  mean,  Socrates? 

Soc.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  what  is  the  name  of  the  art  which  is 
called  after  them? 
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Al.  I  suppose  thai  you  mean  music. 

See.  Yes,  ihat  is  my  meaning ;  and  what  is  the  cii 
of  the  art  of  music,  as  I  told  you  inUy  that  the  excefli 
wrestling  was  gymnastic  —  what  is  the  excellence  of  n 
lobe  what? 

Al.  To  be  musical,  I  suppose, 

SiK.  Very  good ;  and  now  please  lo  tell  me  wha) 
excellence  of  war  and  peace ;  as  the  more  musical  i 
more  cxcellcni,  or  the  more  gymnasiical  was  the  mor 
lent,  tell  me,  what  name  do  you  give  to  the  more  exci 
war  and  peace? 

Al.  But  I  really  cannot  tell  you. 

Soc.  But  if  you  were  offering  adWce  to  another  a 
to  hiin  —  This  food  is  better  than  that,  at  this  time  ant 
quantity,  and  he  said  to  you  —  What  do  you  mean,  Ale 
by  the  word  'belter'?  you  would  have  no  difficulty  i 
ing  that  you  meant  '  more  wholesome,' although  you 
profess  to  be  a  physician:  and  when  the  subject  is 
which  you  profess  lo  have  knowledge,  and  about  wh 
are  ready  lo  get  up  and  advise  as  if  you  knew,  are  ] 
ashamed,  when  you  are  asked,  not  to  be  able  lo  ans 
question?     Is  it  not  disgraceful? 

Al.  Ver>-, 

Soc.  Well,  then,  consider  and  try  to  explain  wha' 
meaning  of  '  better,'  in  the  matter  of  making  peace  an 
to  war  with  those  against  whom  you  ought  to  go  to  wa 
what  does  the  word  refer? 

Al.  I  am  thinking,  and  I  cannot  tell. 

Soc.  But  you  surely  know  what  are  the  charges  w 
bring  against  one  another,  when  we  arrive  at  the  \ 
making  war,  and  what  name  we  give  them? 

Al.  Yes,  certainly ;  we  say  that  deceit  or  \iolence  h 
employed,  or  that  we  have  been  defrauded. 

Soc.  And  how  does  this  happen?  Will  you  tell  m 
For  there  may  be  a  difference  in  the  manner. 

Al.  Do  you  mean  by  '  how,'  Socrates,  whether  we 
these  things  justly  or  unjustly? 

Soc.   Exactly. 

Al.  There  can  be  no  greater  difference  than  betwt 
and  unjust. 
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Sflf.  And  would  you  advise  the  Athenians  to  go  to  war  with  Aidbiadeti. 

just  or  with  the  unjust?  Socrates, 

Al  That  is  an  awkward  question ;  for  certainly,  even  if  a  '^^»™^«s- 

son  did  intend  to  go  to  war  with  the  just,  he  would  not 

nit  that  they  were  just. 

Sv.  He  would  not   go   to   war,  because    it    would    be 

awful? 

U.  Neither  lawful  nor  honourable. 

S«f.  Then  you,  too,  would  address  them  on  principles  of 

ice? 

//.  Certainly. 

wv.  What,  then,  is  justice  but  that  better,  of  which  I  spoke,   i"  «o»ng  to 

[oing  to  war  or  not  going  to  war  with  those  against  whom  g^'„g\o  war, 

ought  or  ought  not,  and  when  we  ought  or  ought  not  to  *«  *>«"» » 

is  the  more  just 

to  war? 
U.  Clearly. 

iv.  But  how  is  this,  friend  Alcibiades?  Have  you  for> 
:en  that  you  do  not  know  this,  or  have  you  been  to  the 
3olmaster  without  my  knowledge,  and  has  he  taught  you 
discern  the  just  from  the  unjust?  Who  is  he?  I  wish 
would  tell  me,  that  I  may  go  and  learn  of  him  —  you  shall 
oduce  me. 

^l  You  are  mocking,  Socrates. 

w.  No,  indeed ;   I  most  solemnly  declare  to  you  by  Zeus,  But  where  did 
'  is  the  God  of  our  common  friendship,  and  whom  I  never  ^^^  ^^^ 
forswear,  that  I  am  not ;   tell  me,  then,  who  this  instructor  notion  of  just 

L_        .  ^  \  and  unjust? 

«e  exists. 

But,  perhaps,  he   does  not  exist;    may  I  not   have 
^ed  the  knowledge  of  just  and  unjust  in  some  other  way? 

-  Yes ;  if  you  have  discovered  them. 

But  do  you  not  think  that  I  could  discover  them? 

•  I  am  sure  that   you  might,  if   you  enquired  about 

And  do  you  not  think  that  I  would  enquire? 

-  Yes ;  if  you  thought  that  you  did  not  know  them. 
And  was  there  not  a  time  when  I  did  so  think? 

'^.  Very  good;    and  can  you  tell   me  how   long  it  is 

•  you  thought  that  you  did  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
and   the  unjust?     What   do  you  say  to  a  year  ago? 

e  you  then  in  a  state  of  conscious  ignorance  and  enquiry? 


The  nature  of  just  and  uNJust. 

i:tt  did  you  think  that  you  knew?     And  pkase  t 
truly,  that  our  discussion  may  not  be  in  vain. 

Al.  Well,  I  thouRht  that  I  knew.  ^  ^^^^ 

See.  And  two  yeare  ago,  and  three  years  ago,  i--^ 
yean  ago,  you  knew  all  the  same? 

Ml  I  did. 

Soc.  And  more  than  four  years  ago  you  were  a  chiM  -^""^ 
you  not? 

M.  Yes. 

Soe.  And  then  I  am  quite  sure  that  you  thought  you  fc- 

A/.  UTiy  are  you  so  sure? 

Siv.  Because   I  often  heard  you  when  a  child,  in 
teacher's  house,  or  elsewhere,  playing  at  dice  or  some 
game  with  the  boys,  not  hesitating  at  all  about  the  mxm^ — 
the  juM  and  unjust ;   but  very  confident  —  crying  and  sho  -^ 
that  one  of  the  boys  was  a  rogue  and  a  cheat,  and  had 
cheating.     Is  it  not  true? 

j41.  Bui  what  was  I  to  do,  Socrates,  when  anybody  rb^^ 
me? 

Site.  And  how  can  you  say,  '  What  was  I  to  do '?  if  ar  ^m 
time  you  did  not  know  whether  you  were  wronged  or  rnr-^t: 

A/.  To  be  sure  I  knew  ;  I  was  quite  aware  that  I  "■as  I*" 
cheated. 

Soe.  Then  you  suppose  yourself  even  when  a  child  to 
known  the  nature  of  just  and  unjust? 

A/.  Certainly  ;  and  I  did  know  then. 

Sm.  And  when  did  you  discover  them  —  not,  surely,  ^^= 
time  when  you  thought  that  you  knew  them? 

A/.  Certainly  not. 

5tv.  And  when  did  you  think  that  you  were  ignorant  :;= 
you  consider,  you  will  find  that  there  never  was  such  a  tL_— ' 

A/.   Really,  Socrates,  I  cannot  say. 

Sik:  Then  you  did  not  learn  them  by  discovering  then»    ■ 

A/.  Clearly  not. 

Scv.  But  just  before  you  said  that  you  did  not  know  ther*^  °> 
learning;  now,  if  you  have  neither  discovered  nor  learTW' 
them,  how  and  whence  do  you  come  to  know  them? 

Ai.  I  suppose  that  1  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  I  tne» 
them  through  my  own  discovery  of  them ;  whereas,  in  Ut* 
I  learned  them  in  the  same  way  that  other  people  leam. 
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"•  Why,  you  know  that  knowledge  is  the  first  qualifica- 
>f  any  teacher? 

-  Certainly. 

^-  And  if  they  know,  they  must  agree  together  and  not 
? 

-  Yes. 

c.  And  would  you  say  that  they  knew  the  things  about 
h  they  differ? 

^.  Na 

J- ' 

%■.  Then  how  can  they  teach  them? 

i  They  cannot. 

oc.  Well,  but  do  you  imagine  that  the  many  would  differ  Yes:  the 

ut  the  nature  of  wood  and  stone?  are  they  not  agreed  if  ^^^ 

ask  them  what  they  are?  and  do  they  not  run  to  fetch  about 


II 


Alobiadbs.  r 


~.    So  you  said  before,  and  I  must  again  ask,  of  whom?  AkOnadtti.  \ 

tW  me.  SOCKATBS*  f 

Of  the  many. 
".    Do  you  take  refuge  in  them?     I  cannot  say  much  for  Hefcarned 

^         ,  '  them  of  the 

teachers.  j^anj. 

Why,  are  they  not  able  to  teach? 
r.   They  could  not  teach  you  how  to  play  at  draughts, 
1   you  would  acknowledge  (would  you  not)  to  be  a  much 
ex  matter  than  justice? 
.Yes. 

r.  And  can  they  teach  the  better  who  are  unable  to  teach 
"orse? 

.    I  think  that  they  can ;  at  any  rate,  they  can  teach  many 
stter  things  than  to  play  at  draughts. 
r.   What  things? 

-    Why,  for  example,  I  learned  to  speak  Greek  of  them,  as  he  learned 
I    cannot  say  who  was  my  teacher,  or  to  whom  I  am  to  ^^^'^^ 
lite  my  knowledge  of  Greek,  if  not  to  those  good-for-  knew  it 
ng  teachers,  as  you  call  them. 

r.  Why,  yes,  my  friend ;  and  the  many  are  good  enough 
ers  of  Greek,  and  some  of  their  instructions  in  that  line 
t>«  justly  praised. 

Why  is  that? 
^.  Why,  because   they  have  the  qualities  which   good 
ers  ought  to  have. 


What  quahties?  \ 
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That  wars  arc  caused  by  liifftrences  abeul  juit 

the  same  thing,  when  they  want  a  piece  of  wc>od  oraslont? 
And  so  in  similar  cases,  which  I  suspect  to  be  pretty  orailj 
all  that  you  mean  by  speaking  Greek. 

Sa'.  These,  as  we  were  saying,  are  matters  about  whkh 
they  are  agreed  with  one  another  and  with  themseU-es;  boA 
indinduols  and  states  tise  the  same  words  about  them;  the; 
do  not  use  some  one  word  and  some  another. 

J/.  They  do  not. 

&v.  Then  they  may  be  expected  to  be  good  leacheis  o( 
these  things? 

^/.  Yes. 

&v.  And  if  we  want  to  instruct  any  one  in  them,  we  rful 
be  right  in  sending  him  to  be  taught  by  our  friends  ibc 
many? 

j4/.  Very  true. 

Soc.  But  if  we  wanted  further  to  know  not  oiJy  ^(ch 
are  men  and  which  arc  hon>es,  but  which  men  or  bona 
have  powers  of  running,  would  the  many  still  be  abfc  I6 
inform  us? 

j4!.  Certainly  not. 

Sk.  And  you  have  a  stijfideot  proof  thai  they  do  not  bo* 
these  things  and  are  nut  the  best  teachers  of  them,  inasnmcli 
as  they  are  never  agreed  about  them? 

A/.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  suppose  that  we  wanted  to  know  not  only  nliai 
men  arc  like,  but  what  healthy  or  diseased  men  are  Ute— 
1   would  ihe  many  be  able  to  teach  us? 

A/.  They  would  not. 

S<ff.  And  you  would  have  a  proof  that  they  were  bw 
teachers  of  these  matters,  if  you  saw  them  at  variance? 

A/.  I  should. 

Stv.  WeW,  but  are  the  many  agreed    with  themselves,  ol 
'   with  one  another,  about  the  justice  or  injustice  of  men  ii"  ' 
things? 

A/.  Assuredly  not,  Socrates. 

Sor.  There  is  no  subject  about  which  they  are  more  !' 
variance? 

A/.  None. 

See.  I  do  not  suppose  that  you  ever  saw  "or  heard  of  mf 
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elling  over  the  principles  of  health  and  disease  to  such  Akibiadesi. 
tent  as  to  go  to  war  ^d  kill  one  another  for  the  sake  of  Socrates, 

^  AtaBlADBS. 

No,  indeed.  Did  not  a 

question  of 

'.  But  of  the  quarrels  about  justice  and  injustice,  even  justice  cause 
I  have  never  seen  them,  you  have  certainly  heard  from  ^  ^*' 
people,  including  Homer;  for  you  have  heard  of  the  Trojans  and 
and  Odyssey?  ^',^^_ 

To  be  sure,  Socrates.  the  Athenians 

.  A  difference  of  just  and  unjust  is  the  argument  of  ^^^^ 
poems? 

True. 

•.  Which  difference  caused  all  the  wars  and  deaths  of 
ns  and   Achaeans,  and   the    deaths  of   the  suitors  of 
ope  in  their  quarrel  with  Odysseus. 
,  Very  true. 

r.  And  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  and 
tians  fell  at  Tanagra,  and  afterwards  in  the  battle  of 
nea,  at  which  your  father   Cleinias  met   his  end,  the  J 
ion  was  one  of  justice  —  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
is,  and  of  their  deaths. 
.  Very  true. 
c.  But  can  they  be  said  to  understand  that  about  which  And  yet  they 

...  1        1        1  •%  xj''  did  not  know 

are  quarrelling  to  the  death?  ^        what  they 

'.  Clearly  not.  ^««  fighting 

c.  And  yet  those  whom  you  thus  allow  to  be  ignorant 

he  teachers  to  whom  you  are  appeahng. 

'.  Very  true. 

c.  But  how  are  you  ever  likely  to  know  the  nature  of 

:e  and  injustice,  about  which  you  are  so  perplexed,  if 

have  neither  learned  them  of  others  nor  discovered  them 

self? 

-  From  what  you  say,  I  suppose  not. 

^'  See,  again,  how  inaccurately  you  speak,  Alcibiades! 

-  In  what  respect? 

'^-  In  saying  that  I  say  so. 

^-  HTiy,  did  you  not  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the  just 

unjust? 

'*^.  No ;  I  did  not 

^.  Did  I,  then? 
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Is  it  Socruhi  or  Alrtbiades 

Sac.  Yes. 

^i.  How  was  thai? 

Soc.   Let  me  explain.     Suppose  I  were  to  ask  yoii  ri 
is  the  greater  number,  two  or  one ;  you  would  reply  'wo'' 

M.  1  should, 

Sac.  And  by  how  much  greater? 

M.  By  one. 

Soc.  Which  of  us  now  says  that  two  is  more  than  one? 

y*/.  I  do. 

Sm.  Did  not  I  ask,  and  you  answer  the  question? 

M.  Yes. 

Soc,  Then  who  is  speaking?  1  who  put  the  quesii™,«i 
you  who  answer  me? 

M.   I  am. 

Siv.  Or  suppose  that  I  ask  and  you  tell  me  the  Icnoi 
which  make  up  die  name  Socrates,  whicli  of  us  Js  ilit 
speaker? 

j4/.  I  am. 

Sv.  Now  let  us  put  the  case  generally  :  whenever  ihmS 
a  cpiestion  and  answer,  who  is  the  speaker, —  the  qucstiowf 
or  the  answerer? 

j4/.  1  diould  say,  Socrues,  that  the  answerer  mi  1^ 
speaker. 

Sih:  And  have  I  not  been  the  questioner  all  tlirougli? 

^/.  Yes. 

iiv.  And  you  the  answerer? 

M.  Just  so. 

Si'c.  Which  of  us,  then,  was  the  speaker? 

^J.  The  inference  is,  Socrates,  that  1  was  the  speaker. 

Siv.  Did  not  some  one  say  that  Alcibiades,  the  fair  M 
Cleinias,  not  understanding  about  just  and  unjust,  hui  <i^' 
ing  that  he  did   understand,  was  going  to  the  as-semblj » 
advise  the  -Xthenians  about  what  he  did  not  know?   ^^ 
not  that  said? 

^f.  Very  true. 

Sac.  Then,  Alcibiades,  the  result  may  be  expressed  in  tf* 
language  of  Euripides.  I  think  that  you  have  heard  all  tl"" 
'  from  yourself,  and  ndt  from  me ' ;  nor  did  I  say  this,  wii"' 
you  erroneously  attribute  to  me,  but  you  yourself,  and  '1*" 
you  said  was  very  true.     For  indeed,  my  dear  fcilow,  ^ 
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>n  which  you  meditate  of  teaching  what  you  do  not  Aidbiadesi. 
^,  and  have  not  taken  any  pains  to  learn,  is  downright  Socratks, 

t^^^y  ALaBlADBS. 

'^.  But,  Socrates,  I  think  that  the  Athenians  and  the  rest  But  the 

he  Hellenes  do  not  often  advise  as  to  the  more  just  or  «*Pf*»«nf»°o' 

'  the  just,  IS  the 

ist ;  for  they  see  no  difficulty  in  them,  and  therefore  they  subject  about 
'e  them,  and   consider  which  course   of  action  will  be  ^*»»<=*»*"«" 

'^  ^  ^  commonly 

it  expedient ;   for  there  is  a  difference  between  justice  debate, 
expediency.     Many  persons  have  done  great  wrong  and 
filed  by  their  injustice;    others   have  done  rightly  and 
le  to  no  good. 

Jv.  Well,  but  granting  that  the  just  and  the  expedient  are 
r  so  much  opposed,  you  surely  do  not  imagine  that  you 
w  what  is  expedient  for  mankind,  or  why  a  thing  is 
edient? 

\l.  Why   not,   Socrates? —  But   I    am   not   going   to  be  Aidbiades 
id  again  from  whom  I   learned,  or  when  I  made  the  I||JJI*^ot'ha*vc* 

OVery .  the  old  argu- 

^)oc.  What  a  way  you  have!  When  you  make  a  mistake  ^^JJn**^**^ 
ch  might  be  refuted  by  a  previous  argument,  you  insist  on 
ing  a  new  and  different  refutation ;  the  old  argument  is  a 
Ti-out  garment  which  you  will  no  longer  put  on,  but  some 
must  produce  another  which  is  clean  and  new.  Now  I 
11  disregard  this  move  of  yours,  and  shall  ask  over  again, 
^Vhere  did  you  learn  and  how  do  you  know  the  nature  of 
expedient,  and  who  is  your  teacher?  All  this  I  com- 
hend  in  a  single  question,  and  now  you  will  manifestly  be 
'he  old  difficulty,  and  will  not  be  able  to  show  that  you 
'w  the  expedient,  either  because  you  learned  or  because 
:  discovered  it  yourself.  But,  as  I  perceive  that  you  are 
ity,  and  dislike  the  taste  of  a  stale  argument,  I  will 
uire  no  further  into  your  knowledge  of  what  is  expedient 
vhat  is  not  expedient  for  the  Athenian  people,  and  simply 
nest  you  to  say  why  you  do  not  explain  whether  justice 
expediency  are  the  same  or  different?  And  if  you  like 
may  examine  me  as  I  have  examined  you,  or,  if  you 
lid  rather,  you  may  carry  on  the  discussion  by  yourself. 
U.  But  I  am  not  certain,  Socrates,  whether  I  shall  be 
;  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you. 
w.  Then  imagine,  my  dear  fellow,  that  I  am  the  demus 
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A&iNmif»  I.    and  the  erclcsia ;  for  in  the  ccclesia,  too,  you  will  have  to 
RonAiu,       [tenuade  men  individuAlty. 

Six.  And  is  not  the  same  person  able  lo  peisuadtoo 
dividual  singly  and  many  individuals  of  the  things  which  bt 
know*?     The  grammarian,  for  example,  can  persuadt  ok  J 
and  he  can  persuade  many  about  ietlcre.  | 

AL  True.  | 

S4K,  And  about  number,  will  not  the  same  person  pmau!* 
one  and  persuade  many? 

AL  Yes. 

S6C.  And  this  will  be  he  who  knows  number,  or  the  jtiih- 
metician  ? 

At.  (juite  true. 
Hairiwua  Stic.  And  cannot  you  persuade  one  man  about  that  of  whic'i 

you  can  persuade  many? 

At.  I  suppose  so. 

Sec.  And  Uiat  of  which  you  can  persuade  either  is  cImjI] 
]  what  you  know? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  only  difference  between  one  who  ar|jiie>  ^ 
we  are  doing,  and  the  orator  who  is  addressing  an  assenihty< 
is  ih.il  the  fine  seeks  to  persuade  a  number,  and  the  other  an 
individual,  of  the  same  things. 

AL  1  suppose  so. 

So(.  Well,  then,  since  the  same  person  who  can  persuade 
a  multitude  can  persuade  individuals,  try  conclusions  upon 
me,  and  prove  to  me  that  the  just  is  not  always  expedient. 

AL  You  take  liberties,  Socrates, 

Soc.  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  proving  to  you  the  opposite 
of  that  which  you  will  not  prove  to  me. 

Al.   Proceed. 

Soc.  Answer  my  questions  —  that  is  all. 

Al.  Nay,  I  should  like  you  to  be  the  speaker. 

Soc.  What,  do  you  not  wish  to  be  persuaded? 

AL  Certainly  I  do. 

Soc.  And  can  you  be  persuaded  better  than  out  of  yo^ 
own  mouth? 

AL  I  think  not. 

Soc.  Then  you  shall  answer ;  and  if  you  do  not  hear  ih« 
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ds,  that  the  just  is  the  expedient,  coming  from  your  own  Aidbiadesi. 

,  never  believe  another  man  again.  Socrates, 

iL  I  won't ;  4)ut  answer  I  will,  for  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  ^^^^'w^des. 
ne  to  any  harm. 

Soc,  A  true  prophecy !      Let  me  begin  then  by  enquiring  of  a  man  may 

u  whether  you  allow  that  the  just  is  sometimes  expedient  c^,^icn"and 

d  sometimes  not?  not  just,  but 

Mj   yj  he  cannot  do 

^^'    *CS.  whatbhon- 

Soc,  And  sometimes  honourable  and  sometimes  not?  ouraWcand 

Al  What  do  you  mean?  g^"*'*" 

Sv.  I  am  asking  if  you  ever  knew  any  one  who  did  what 
)  dishonourable  and  yet  just? 
//.  Never. 

i'r.   All  just  things  are  honourable? 
\l  Yes. 

•i'^.   And  are  honourable  things  sometimes  good  and  some- 
es  not  good,  or  are  they  always  good? 
il  I  rather  think,  Socrates,  that  some  honourable  things 
evil. 

&v.  And  are  some  dishonourable  things  good? 
Al  Yes. 

&c.  You  mean  in  such  a  case  as  the  following: — In  time 
war,  men  have  been  wounded  or  have  died  in  rescuing  a 
jmpanion  or  kinsman,  when  others  who  have  neglected  the 
ity  of  rescuing  them  have  escaped  in  safety? 
Al  True. 

•Siv.  And  to  rescue  another  imder  such  circiunstances  is 
onourable,  in  respect  of  the  attempt  to  save  those  whom  we 
•ight  to  save ;  and  this  is  courage? 
Al  True. 

^'  But  evil  in  respect  of  death  and  wounds? 
Al  Yes. 

•^-  And  the  courage  which  is  shown  in  the  rescue  is  one 
""g.  and  the  death  another? 
A^'  Certainly. 
^'  Then  the  rescue  of  one's  friends  is  honourable  in  one 

• 

omt  of  view,  but  evil  in  another? 

A^'  True. 

^-  And  if  honourable,  then  also  good :  Will  you  consider 
'OW  whether  I  may  not  be  right,  for  you  were  acknowledging 
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The  eompiirathf  eligibility  of  goods. 

that  the  courage  whivK  is  shown  in  the  rescue  U  honpunhk?  ] 
Now  is   this  courage  good  or  evil?     Look  at  tht  n 
ihas :  which  would  you  rather  choose,  good  or  evil? 

Ai.  Good. 

Soe.  And  the  greatest  goods  you  would  he  moat  rtadyw 
choose,  and  would  least  hke  lo  be  deprived  of  them? 

Ai.  Certainly. 

So(.  What  would  you  say  of  courage?     At  what  pfiw 
would  you  be  willing  to  be  deprived  of  courage? 

Al.   I  would  rather  die  than  be  a  coward. 

ilv.  Then  you  think  that  cowardice  is  the  worst  of  eiils? 

At.  I  do. 

Soc.  As  bad  as  death,  I  suppose? 

AL   Yes. 

StK.  And  life  and  courage  are  the  extreme  opposiies  ot 
death  and  cowardice? 

Al.   Yes. 

Soc.  And  they  are  what  you  would  most  desire  to  hitt, 
and  their  opposices  you  would  least  desire? 

AL   Yea. 

Sot.  Is  this  because  you  think  life  and  courage  itie  bfiii 
and  deadi  and  cowardice  the  worst? 


f 


Al.  Yes, 


n  bal* 


Sec.  -And  you  would  term  the  rescue  of  a  friend  ii 
honourable,  in  as  much  as  courage  does  a  good  work? 

Al.  I  should. 
r       Sw.  But  evil  because  of  the  death  which  ensues? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc.  Might  we  not  describe  their  different  efferts  a*  I" 
lows  :  —  You  may  call  either  of  them  e\-tl  in  respect  of  tht  f" 
which  is  [he  result,  and  good  in  respect  of  the  good  whicnis 
the  result  of  either  of  them? 

Al.  Yes. 

So(.  And  they  are  honoiu^able  in  so  far  as  they  an  gw"' 
and  dishonourable  in  so  far  as  [hey  are  evil? 

Al.  True. 

Soc.  Then  when  you  say  that  the  rescue  of  a  friend  in 
battle  is  honourable  and  yet  evil,  that  is  equivalent  to  say"! 
that  the  rescue  is  good  and  yet  evil? 

Al.  I  believe  that  you  are  right,  Socrates. 
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c.   Nothing  honourable,  regarded  as  honourable,  is  evil ;   AkibiatUs  i. 
nything  base,  regarded  as  base,  good.  Socratbs, 

.    Qearlynot.  ALasiADM. 

r.  Look  at  the  matter  yet  once  more  in  a  further  light :   ^^^TJl 
10  acts  honourably  acts  well?  '  identified  with 

Ypc  ^  good,  and 

the  good  is  the 

r.  And  he  who  acts  well  is  happy?  expedient, 

.  Of  course. 

r.  And  the  happy  are  those  who  obtain  good? 

.  True. 

r.  And  they  obtain  good  by  acting  well  and  honourably? 

.  Yes. 

c.  Then  acting  well  is  a  good? 

'.  Certainly. 

€.  And  happiness  is  a  good? 

\  Yes. 

^•.  Then  the  good  and  the  honourable  are  again  identi- 

''.  Manifestly. 

r.  Then,  if  the  argument   holds,  what  we  find  to  be 

urable  we  shall  also  find  to  be  good? 

\  Certainly. 

r.  And  is  the  good  expedient  or  not? 

'.  Expedient. 

c.  Do  you  remember  our  admissions  about  the  just? 

'.  Yes;  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  we  said  that  those  who 

I  justly  must  also  act  honourably. 

c.  And  the  honourable  is  the  good? 

'.  Yes, 

c.  And  the  good  is  expedient? 

'.  Yes. 

^.  Then,  Alcibiades,  the  just  is  expedient?  and  therefore 

r     T    i_       1 J   •    r  the  just  which 

.  I  should  infer  so.  i,  ^^  h„„„„,. 

^.  And  all  this  I  prove  out  of  your  own  mouth,  for  I  ask  a^ic  is  also 

..  the  expedient 

you  answer?  ah  this  has 

^.  I  must  acknowledge  it  to  be  true.  *>««"  proved 

«f.  And  having  acknowledged  that  the  just  is  the  same  hL&eS  "  ** 
the  expedient,  are   you   not   (let   me   ask)   prepared  to 
nile  any  one  who,  pretending  to  understand  the  prin- 
)s  of  justice  and  injustice,  gets  up  to  advise  the  noble 

)L.  II. — ^31 


*8j 
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Athenians  or  ihc  ignoble  Peparethians,  that  the  jusi  may  he 
die  evil? 

Al.  I  solemnly  <it-cbre,  Socrates,  that  I  do  not  know  whalt 
am  uying.  Verily,  1  am  in  a  strange  state,  for  when  yoa 
put  questions  to  mc  I  am  o[  different  minds  in  succesnit 
instants. 

Sm.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  tlie  nature  of  this  p 
plenty,  my  friend?  • 

Al.   Indeed  1  am  not, 

Soc.  Do  you  buppose  that  if  some  one  were  to  ask  yoii 
whether  you  have  two  eyes  or  three,  or  two  hands  o 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  you  would  then  be  ot  difiatni 
minds  in  successive  instants? 

Al.  I  begin  to  distrust  myself,  but  still  1  do  not  suppast 
that  I  should. 

SiK.  You  would  feel  no  doubt;  and  for  this  reajon— 
becau.^e  you  would  know? 

Al.   I  suppose  so. 

SiK.  And  the  reason  why  you .  involuntarily  oontndict 
yourself  is  clearly  that  you  are  ignorant? 

Al.  Ver}'  likely, 
ikuit  Soc.  And  if  you  are  petplexed  in  answering  about  ji 

J^^i^^  and  unjust,  honourable  and  dishonourable,  good  and  rri 
•sbuiif    expedient    and     inevpedieni.    the    reason     i^    that     s' 
""."'"     ignorant  of  them,  and  therefore  in  perpje.vity.      Is  not  ihii 
he  would   clear? 
\^°  ""■         Al.  I  agree. 

Soc.  But  is  this  always  the  case,  and  is  a  man  no* 
sarily  perplexed  about  that  of  which  he  has  no  knot- 
ledge? 

Al.  Certainly  he  iB. 

Sw.  And  do  you  know  how  to  ascend  into  heaven? 

Al.  Certainly  not. 

Sotr.  And  in  this  case,  too,  is  yoia-  judgment  perplexed? 

Al.  No. 

Soc.  Do  you  see  the  reason  why,  or  shall  I  tell  you? 

Al.  TtU  me. 

SiX.  The  reason  is,  that  you  not  only  do  not  know,  my 
friend,  hut  you  do  not  think  that  you  know. 

Al.  There  again;  what  do  you  mean? 
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ac.  Ask  yourself;  are  you  in  any  perplexity  about  things  AicibuuUti. 
rhich  you  are  ignorant?     You  know,  for  example,  that  Socrates. 
know  nothing  about  the  preparation  of  food.  Alcibiadbs. 

'/  Very  true. 

oc.  And  do  you  think  and  perplex  yoiu:self  about  the 
»aration  of  food :  or  do  you  leave  that  to  some  one  who 
STStands  the  art? 
/  The  latter. 

«f.  Or  if  you  were  on  a  voyage,  would  you  bewilder 
•self  by  considering  whether  the  rudder  is  to  be  drawn 
lids  or  outwards,  or  do  you  leave  that  to  the  pilot,  and 
lothing? 

7.  It  would  be  the  concern  of  the  pilot. 
ac.  Then  you  are  not  perplexed  about  what  you  do  not 
V,  if  you  know  that  you  do  not  know  it? 
7.  I  imagine  not. 

tK.  Do    you  not   see,   then,   that   mistakes   in   life   and  The  people 
tke  are  likewise  to  be  attributed  to  the  ignorance  which  ^is^lak^* 


are 


conceit  of  knowledge?  neither  those 

7.  Once  more,  what  do  you  mean?  T^^^ih^^'who 

fK.  I  suppose  that  we  begin  to  act  when  we  think  that  we  do  no»  ^no^. 

•     ^  1    •       .V  but  those  who 

r  what  we  are  domg  ?  think  that 

/^    Yes.  they  know  and 

flr.  But  when  people  think  that  they  do  not  know,  they 

list  their  business  to  others? 

/.  Yes. 

9€.  And  so  there  is  a  class  of  ignorant  persons  who  do 

make  mistakes  in  life,  because  they  trust  others  about 

gs  of  which  they  are  ignorant? 

/.  True. 

V.  Who,   then,   are   the   persons   who   make   mistakes? 

f  cannot,  of  course,  be  those  who  know? 

/.  Certainly  not. 

V.  But  if  neither  those  who  know,  nor  those  who  know 

they  do  not  know,  make  mistakes,  there  remain  those 

who  do  not  know  and  think  that  they  know. 
/.  Yes,  only  those. 

ffc.  Then  this  is  ignorance  of  the  disgraceful  sort  which  is 
3aevous? 
U.  Yes. 


Sm.  But  if  you  are  perplexed,  then, 
mcnt  has  shown,  you  are  not  only  igr 
matters,  but  being  ignorant  you  fa 
them? 

A/.  I  fear  that  you  are  right. 

Sx.  And  now  see  what  has  happene 
,  I  hardly  like  to  speak  of  your  evil  case 
I  will ;  My  good  friend,  you  are  wedde 
most  disgraceTu!  kind,  and  of  this  you 
'  me,  but  out  of  your  own  mouth  and  by 
wherefore  also  you  rush  into  politics  bef 
Neither  is  your  case  to  be  deemed  singu 
the  same  of  almost  all  our  statesmen, 
perhaps,  of  your  guardian,  Pericles. 

A/.  Yes,  Socrates:  and  Pericles  is  ! 
his  wisdom  by  the  light  of  nature,  bu 
with  several  of  the  philosophers;  w 
example,  and  with  Anaxagoras,  and  i 
with  Damon,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  wis 

Sac.  Very  good:  but  did  you  ever 
anything  who  was  unable  to  im^ajt  hi 
For  example,  he  who  taught  you  lettei 
but  he  made  you  and  any  others  whom 

A/.  Yes. 

Jnv.  And  you,  whom  he  taught,  can  ( 

A/.  True. 

Sec.  And  in  like  manner  the  harper  a; 

A/.  Certainly. 
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'•Sv.  Well,  and  did  Pericles  make  any  one  wise;  did  he  AkOnadtsi. 

ginby  making  his  sons  wise?  Socrates, 

SZBut,  Socrates,  if  the  two  sons  of  Pericles  were  simpletons,  alobiadbs. 

lat  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter?  ^?  «^«n  *»« 

could  not 

«Sv.  Well,  but  did  he  make  your  brother,  Cleinias,  wise?       teach  his  own 
AU  Cleinias  is  a  madman;  there  is  no  use  in  talking  of  «>ns,oryour 

°  brother  Clei- 

D*  nias,  nor  did 

Soc.  But  if  Cleinias  is  a  madman  and  the  two  sons  of  any  one  ever 

.  ,  .  ,       ,         grow  wiser  in 

ncles  were  sunpletons,  what  reason  can  be  given  why  he  his  society. 
|[lects  you,  and  lets  you  be  as  you  are  ? 
4L  I  believe  that  I  am  to  blame  for  not  listemng  to  him. 
Soc,  But  did  you  ever  hear  of  any  other  Athenian   or 
dgner,  bond  or  free,  who  was  deemed  to  have  grown 
«r  in  the  society  of  Pericles, —  as  I  might  cite  Pythodorus, 
son  of  Isolochus,  and  Callias,  the  son  of  Calliades,  who 
re  grown  wiser  in  the^ociety  of  Zeno^for  which  privilege 
y  have  each  of  them  paid^  Eim  the  sum  of  a  hundred 
lae  ^  to  the  increase  of  their  wisdom  and  fame. 
41.  I  certainly  never  did  hear  of  any  one. 
Soc,  Well,  and  in  reference  to  your  own  case,  do  you 
an  to  remain  as  you  are,  or  will  you  take  some  pains 
mt  yourself? 

AL  With  your  aid,  Socrates,  I  will.     And  indeed,  when  I   But  if  other 
IT  you  speak,  the  truth  of  what  you  are  saying  strikes  ^^^^^^ 
ne  to  me,  and  I  agree  with  you,  for  our  statesmen,  all  but  what  need  has 
ew,  do  appear  to  be  quite  uneducated.  ^u^^^t*"^ 

Soc,  What  is  the  inference? 

41,  Why,  that  if  they  were  educated  they  would  be  trained 
letes,  and  he  who  means  to  rival  them  ought  to  have 
>wledge  and  experience  when  he  attacks  them ;  but  now, 
they  have  become  politicians  without  any  special  training, 
y  should  I  have  the  trouble  of  learning  and  practising? 
r  I  know  well  that  by  the  light  of  nature  I  shall  get  the 
ter  of  them. 

Soc,  My  dear  friend,  what  a  sentiment!     And  how  un-  The  lover  is 
rthy  of  your  noble  form  and  your  high  estate !  ?**"?**  *' 

^  ^  /  o  hearing  firom 

41,  What  do  you  mean,  Socrates ;  why  do  you  say  so  ?         the  Ups  of 
Soc.  I  am  grieved  when  I  think  of  our  mutual  love.  Aidbiades 

41.  At  what? 

'About  £406. 


^86  Thf  Spmlait   kings. 

Sot.  At  your  fancying  that  the  cotiiest  on  which  j 
entering  is  with  people  here, 

Ai.  Why,  what  others  are  there  ? 

Soc.  Is  that  a  question  which  a  raagnaniinom  >o°l 
ask? 

Al.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  contest  is  noi  ait 

Soc.  And  suppose  that  you  were  going  to  steer  a  ■ 
action,  would  you  only  aim  at  being  ihc  best  pilot  oi 
Would  you  not,  while  acknowledging  that  you  musi 
this  degree  of  excellence,  rather  look  to  your  ant 
and  not,  as  you  are  now  doing,  to  your  fellow  coir 
You  ought  to  be  so  (ar  above  these  latter,  thai  ihev 
even  dare  lo  be  your  rivals;  and,  being  regarded  b 
inlcriors,  will  do  battle  for  you  against  the  enemy 
the  kind  of  superioritv  which  you  must  establish  ovei 
you  mean  to  accomplish  any  noble  action  really  » 
yotirself  and  of  the  ^taIe. 

Ai.  Tliat  would  certainly  be  my  aim. 

Soc.  Verily,  then,  you  have  good  reason  to  be  ss 
you  are  better  than  the  soldiers ;  and  you  need  n 
you  are  their  superior  and  have  your  thoughts  an^ 
fixed  upon  them,  look  away  to  the  generals  of  the  ti 

Al.  Of  whom  are  you  speaking,  Socrates? 

Soc.  ^V}ly.  you  siirely  know  that  our  Cit\'  goe 
now  and  then  with  the  Lacedaemonians  and  with 
.   king? 

Al.  True  enough. 

Soc.  And  if  you  meant  to  be  the  niler  of  this  ci 
you  not  be  right  in  considering  that  the  Lacedaemi 
Persian  king  were  your  true  rivab? 

Al.   I  believe  that  you  are  right. 

Soc.  Oh  no.  my  friend,  I  am  quite  wrong,  and  1 
you  ought  rather  to  turn  your  attention  to  Midias 
breeder  and  others  like  him,  who  manage  our  pi 
whom,  as  the  women  would  remark,  you  may  sti 
slaves'  cut  of  hair,  cropping  out  in  their  minds  : 
on  their  pates ;  and  they  come  with  their  barbarou 
flatter  us  and  not  to  rule  us.  To  these,  I  say,  yi 
look,  and  then  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about 
fitness  to  contend  in  such  a  noble  arena :    there  is 
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you  should   either  learn   what  has  to  be  learned,  or  AkOmditi. 
se  what  has  to  be  practised,  and  only  when  thoroughly  Sockatu, 
red  enter  on  a  political  career.  ALawAD.*. 

There,  I  think,  Socrates,  that  you  are  right ;  I  do  not 
se,  however,  that   the  Spartan   generals  or  the  great 
re  really  different  from  anybody  else. 
.  But,  my  dear  friend,  do  consider  what  you  are  saying.      * 

What  am  I  to  consider? 

.  In  the  first  place,  will  you  be  more  likely  to  take  care 
irself ,  if  you  are  in  a  wholesome  fear  and  dread  of  them, 
ou  are  not? 

Clearly,  if  I  have  such  a  fear  of  them. 
.  And  do  you  think  that  you  will  sustain  any  injtuy  if 
ike  care  of  yourself? 

No,  I  shall  be  greatly  benefited. 
'.  And  this  is  one  very  important  respect  in  which  that 
1  of  yours  is  bad. 

True. 

•.  In  the  next  place,  consider  that  what  you  say  is 
bly  false. 

How  so? 
'.  Let  me  ask  you  whether  better  natiu'es  are  likely  to 
und  in  noble  races  or  not  in  noble  races? 

Clearly  in  noble  races. 
".  Are  not  those  who  are  well  bom  and  well  bred  most 
to  be  perfect  in  virtue? 

Certainly. 
'.  Then  let  us  compare  our  antecedents  with  those  of  We  too  have 
.acedaemonian  and  Persian  kings;  are  they  inferior  to  bhth'bmhow 

descent?  Have  we  not  heard  that  the  former  are  inferior  are  wc 
I  from  Heracles,  and  the  latter  from  Achaemenes,  and  are*d*^Jl<k-d 
he  race  of  Heracles  and  the  race  of  Achaemenes  go  fromZeus 

Tk  t  '^         -%  through  a  line 

:o  Perseus,  son  of  Zeus?  of  king*  i 

Why,  so  does  mine  go  back  to  Eurysaces,  and  he  to 

And  mine,  noble  Alcibiades,  to  Daedalus,  and  he 
phaestus,  son  of  Zeus.  But,  for  all  that,  we  are  far 
X  to  them.  For  they  are  descended  *from  Zeus,' 
;h  a  line  of  kings  —  either  kings  of  Argos  and  Lace- 
)n,  or  kings  of  Persia,  a  country  which  the  descendants 
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'     of    Achaemcnes    have    always   possessed,   liesides  king  M 

variauK  times  sovereigns  of  Asia,  as  ihcy  now  arc;  whneis, 

wc  and  our  fathers  were  but  private  persons.     How  fidicito 

would  you  be  thought  if  you  were  to  make  a  display  of  mo 

ancestors   and  of   Salamis    the   isbnd    of    Eurj'sace: 

Aegina,    the    habitation    of    ihe    still   more   ancieot  Antts, 

before   Anaxerxes,   son   of    Xerxes.     Vou   should  r 

how  inferior  we  are  to  them  both  in  the  derivation  o(  m 

birlh  and  in  other  particulars.     Did  you  never  obsentto 

■^  great    is    the    properly    of    the    Spartan    kings?     .^nd  ilicir 

«■   wives  are  under  the   guardianship  of  the  Ephori,  who  m 

J.    public  oHicera  and  watch  over  them,  in  order  to  prfscntij 

far  as   possible   the   purity   of   the   Heracleid  blood.  SiJI 

greater  is  the  difference  among  the   Persians;    for 

entertains  a  suspicion  thai  the  father  of  a  prince  of  Fosi 

can  be  any  one  but  the  king.     Such  is  the  awe  which  im-«s 

the  person  of  the  queen,  that  any  other  guard  is  nwllos 

t     And  when  the  heir  of  the  kingdom  is  bom,  all  the  subjto 

of  the  king  feast ;   and  the  day  of  his  birth  is  for  ei 

'»    wards  kept  as  a  holiday  and  time  of  sacrifice  by  a!!  .^s*; 

J,     whereas,  when  you  and   1   were   bom,  Alcibiades,  i»  'W 

">    cotnic  poet  says,  the  neighbours  hardJy  knew  of  tli£  o 

'j,    portant    event.     After    the   binh    of   the    royal  child,  ttt  i 

"      tended,  not  bv  a  good-for-nothing  woman-nurse,  bu 

„    best  of  Ihe  royal  eunuchs,  who  are  charged  with  the  care  i" 

him.  and  especially  with  the  fashioning  and  right  formal"*' 

■.    of  his  limbs,  in  order  that  he  may  be  as  shapely  as  pws 

which   being  their  calling,  they  are  held  in   great  hoi 

And  when   the  young  prince  is  seven  years  old  he  t 

upon  a  horse  and  taken  to  the  riding-masters,  and  bepnii* 

go  out  hunting.     And  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  is  haul™ 

over  to  the  royal  schoolmasters,  as  they  are  termed:  dtf* 

are   four  chosen   men,   reputed    to  be  the  best  among  ™ 

Persians  of  a  certain  age ;    and  one  of  them  is  the  "i*** 

another  the  justest,  a  third  the  most  temperate,  and  a  foia* 

the  most  valiant.     The  first  instnicts  him  in  the  raagianis" 

of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasus.  which  is  the  worship  » 

the  Gods,  and  teaches  him  also  the  duties  of  his  royal  offiMl  i 

the  second,  who  is  the  justest,  teaches  him  always  to  s^  \ 

the  truth ;  the  third,  or  most  temperate,  forbids  hira  to  alio" 
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y  pleasure  to  be  lord  over  him,  that  he  may  be  accustomed  AidHtuUsi. 

be  a  freeman  and  king  indeed, —  lord  of  himself  first,  and  sockatbs. 
It  a  slave;    the  most  valiant  trains  him  to  be  bold  and 
arless,  telling  him  that  if  he  fears  he  is  to  deem  himself  a 
ive;    whereas  Pericles  gave  you,  Alcibiades,  for  a  tutor  wi^nAicibi- 
jpyrus  the  Thracian,  a  slave  of  his  who  was  past  all  other  notodjTknew 
ork.     I   might  enlarge  on  the  nurtiu'e  and  education  of  or  cared,  and 
)ur  rivals,  but  that  would  be  tedious ;  and  what  I  have  said  ,^^  handed** 

a  sufficient  sample  of  what  remains  to  be  said.  I  have  over  to  a 
oly  to  remark,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  no  one  cares  about  ^™'^f  hig 
our  birth  or  nurture  or  education,  or,  I  may  say,  about  that  guardian's, 
f  any  other  Athenian,  unless  he  has  a  lover  who  looks  after 
im.  And  if  you  cast  an  eye  on  the  wealth,  the  luxiuy,  the 
;arments  with  their  flowing  trains,  the  anointings  with 
nyrrh,  the  multitudes  of  attendants,  and  all  the  other 
)ravery  of  the  Persians,  you  will  be  ashamed  when  you 
iiscem  your  own  inferiority ;  or  if  you  look  at  the  temper- 
uice  and  orderliness  and  ease  and  grace  and  magnanimity 
md  courage  and  endurance  and  love  of  toil  and  desire  of 
glory  and  ambition  of  the  Lacedaemonians  —  in  all  these 
respects  you  will  see  that  you  are  but  a  child  in  comparison 
of  them.  Even  in  the  matter  of  wealth,  if  you  value  yourself 
upon  that,  I  must  reveal  to  you  how  you  stand ;  for  if  you 
form  an  estimate  of  the  wealth  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  you 
^  see  that  our  possessions  fall  far  short  of  theirs.  For  no 
one  here  can  compete  with  them  either  in  the  extent  and 
fertflity  of  their  own  and  the  Messenian  territory,  or  in  the 
lumber  of  their  slaves,  and  especially  of  the  Helots,  or  of 
^heir  horses,  or  of  the  animals  which  feed  on  the  Messenian 
pastures.  But  I  have  said  enough  of  this :  and  as  to  gold 
^d  silver,  there  is  more  of  them  in  Lacedaemon  than  in  all 
ie  rest  of  Hellas,  for  during  many  generations  gold  has 
J€en  always  flowing  in  to  them  from  the  whole  Hellenic 
'^orld,  and  often  from  the  barbarian  also,  and  never  going 
'Ut,  as  in  the  fable  of  Aesop  the  fox  said  to  the  lion,  *  The 
rints  of  the  feet  of  those  going  in  are  distinct  enough ;'  but 
ho  ever  saw  the  trace  of  money  going  out  of  Lacedaemon  ? 
id  therefore  you  may  safely  infer  that  the  inhabitants  are 
le  richest  of  the  Hellenes  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  their 
ngs  are  the  richest  of  them,  for  they  have  a  larger  share  of 
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inscription,  *  Know  thyself — not  the  men  whom  you  think,  AidbUuUsi. 
but  these  kings  are  our  rivals,  and  we  can  only  overcome  Sockates, 
them  by  pains  and  skill.     And  if  you  fail  in  die  required  ^lcibiades. 
qualities,  you  will  fail  also  in  becoming  renowned  among 
Hellenes  and  Barbarians,  which  you  seem  to  desire  more 
than  any  other  man  ever  desired  anything. 

Al.  I  entirely  believe  you ;  but  what  are  the  sort  of  pains 
which  are  required,  Socrates, —  can  you  tell  me? 

Sac.  Yes,  I  can ;  but  we  must  take  counsel  together  con-  i  too  need 
ceming    the   manner  in   which   both   of  us   may   be   most  ^j*^"' 
improved.     For  what  I  am  telling  you  of  the  necessity  of  who  u  my 
education  applies  to  myself  as  well  as  to  you;    and  there  £^piregmc 
is  only  one  point  in  which  I  have  an  advantage  over  you.         with  the 

AL  What  is  that?  ^^u^JriHg^ 

Sac.  I  have  a  guardian  who  is  better  and  wiser  than  your  you  to  honour. 
guardian,  Pericles. 

AL  Who  is  he,  Socrates? 

Soc,  God,  Alcibiades,  who  up  to  this  day  has  not  allowed 
me  to  converse  with  you;  and  he  inspires  in  me  the  faith, 
that  I  am  especially  designed  to  bring  you  to  honoiu*. 

AL  You  are  jesting,  Socrates. 

Sac,  Perhaps ;  at  any  rate,  I  am  right  in  saying  that  all 
men  gready  need  pains  and  care,  and  you  and  I  above  all 
nien. 

AL  You  are  not  far  wrong  about  me. 

Sac,  And  certainly  not  about  myself. 

AL  But  what  can  we  do? 

Sac,  There  must  be  no  hesitation  or  cowardice,  my 
friend. 

AL  That  would  not  become  us,  Socrates. 

Sac,  No,  indeed,  and  we  ought  to  take  counsel  together :    Wc  must 
for  do  we  not  wish  to  be  as  good  as  possible?  l^^eihcr"^^ 

AL    We  do.  (not  about 

Sac,  In  what  sort  of  virtue?  equestrian 

or  naval 

AL  Plainly,  in  the  virtue  of  good  men.  aflairs),  but 

Soc.  Who  are  good  in  what  ? 

AL  Those,  clearly,  who  are  good  in  the  management  of 
affairs^ 
^^Sac.  What  sort  of  affairs?     Equestrian  affairs? 
AL  Certainly  not 


Goodness  and  wisditPi  ideiitififd. 

&c.  Von  mean  U)at  about  ihem  we  should  have  rect?"'^ 
to  hoisemcn  ? 

At.  Yes. 

Soe.  Well ;  naval  aifaire? 

-*/.  No. 

Set.  Yoa  mean  that  we  should  have  recourse  to  sail*'^ 
aboat  ihem? 

AL  Yc;s. 

Soc.  Then  what  affaire?    And  who  do  them? 

At.  The  affaire  which  occupy  Athenian  gentlemen.  '" 

See.  And  when  you  speak  o(  gentlemen,  do  you  mean  the 
wise  or  the  unwise? 

Al.  The  wise. 

Soc.  And  a  roan  is  good  in  respect  of  that  in  which  he  is 
wise? 

Al.  Yes, 

Sec.  And  evil  b  respect  of  that  in  which  he  is  unwise? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  The  shoemaker,  (or  example,  is  wise  in  respect  of  ll»^ 
making  of  shoes? 

AL  Yes. 

Sec.  Then  he  is  good  in  that? 

Al   He  is- 

Soc.  But  in  respect  of  the  making  of  garments  he  is  nr»- 
wise? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  Then  m  that  he  is  bad? 

AL  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  upon  this  view  of  the  matter  the  same  man  is 
good  and  also  bad? 

AL  True. 

Soc.   But  would  you  say  that  the  good  are  the  same  as  the 
bad? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

See.  Then  whom  do  you  call  the  good? 

AL  I  mean  by  the  good  those  who  are  able  to  rule  in  ^ 
city. 

Soe.  Not,  surely,  over  horses? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

Sec.  But  over  men? 
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\L     Yes.  AldbiatUsI. 

oc.    When  they  are  sick?  Sockates, 

[/^       X^O  ALaSIADES. 

oc.      Or  on  a  voyage?  improvement 

,,      ^T-  ^  ofthedty. 

iv.    Or  reaping  the  harvest? 

U,   INTO. 

^^c,    When  they  are  doing  something  or  nothing? 

^i   When  they  are  doing  something,  I  should  say. 

oc.     I  wish  that  you  would  explain  to  me  what  this  some- 

^'   ArVhen  they  are  having  dealings  with  one  another,  arid 
\  oxie  another's  services,  as  we  citizens  do  in  our  daily 

^-      TTiose  of  whom  you  speak  are  ruling  over  men  who  lUustrations. 
si  ri  ^  the  services  of  other  men  ? 
^L  es. 
-Are  they  ruling  over  the  signal-men  who  give  the 
o      the  rowers? 
^^Mo ;  they  are  not. 

"That  would  be  the  office  of  the  pilot? 
^%^es. 

IBut,  perhaps  you  mean   that    they  rule  over  flute- 
^        who  lead  the  singers    and  use  the  services  of  the 

^^ertainly  not. 

That  would  be  the  business  of  the  teacher  of  the 


es. 

'*       Then  what  is  the  meaning  of  being  able  to  rule  over 
^Vio  use  other  men  ? 

^'-  I  mean  that  they  rule  over  men  who  have  common 
^^  of  citizenship,  and  dealings  with  one  another. 
•^^^  And  what  sort  of  an  art  is  this?  Suppose  that  I  ask 
^  ^gain,  as  I  did  just  now,  What  art  makes  men  know 
^^  to  rule  over  their  fellow-sailors, —  how  would  you 
iswer? 

^/.  The  art  of  the  pilot. 

•Sv.  And,  if  I  may  recur  to  another  old  instance,  what  art 
tables  them  to  rule  over  their  fellow-singers? 


S00AIU. 


How  is  a  state  iwproved? 

At.  The  art  of  the  leacher  of  the  chorus,  which  jouwm 
just  now  mcntioniiiK. 

SlH.  And  what  do  you  tall  the  art  of  fellow -diizens? 

At.   I  libould  say,  good  counsel,  Socrates. 

Stx.  And  is  the  art  of  the  pilot  evil  counsel? 

At.  No. 

SiH.  But  good  counsel?  I 

Al.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  should  say, —  good  counsel,  ol  which  ii^' 
the  aim  is  th*  preservation  of  the  voyagers. 

Soi.  True.  And  what  is  the  aim  of  that  other  good  coumc! 
of  which  you  speak? 

At.  The  aim  is  the  better  order  and  preservation  of  the  dij'. 

Soc.  And  what  is  that  of  which  the  absence  or  preserHt 
improves  and  preserves  the  order  of  the  city?  Suppose  y"ii 
were  to  ask  me,  what  is  that  of  which  the  presence  or  absernt 
improves  or  preserves  the  order  of  the  body?  I  should 
reply,  the  presence  of  health  and  the  absence  of  disew. 
Vou  would  say  the  same? 

Al.  Yes. 

.Slv,  And  if  you  were  to  ask  me  tlic  same  question  abnw 
the  eyes,  I  should  rqjly  in  the  same  way,  '  the  presence  d 
sight  and  the  absence  of  blindnca'i;'  or  about  the  ears,  1 
should  rcpiv,  that  ihey  were  improved  and  were  in  brl'W 
case,  when  deafness  was  absent,  and  hearing  was  present  in 
them. 

Al.  True. 

Soc.  And  what  would  you  say  of  a  state?  What  is  that  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  the  state  Is  improved  and 
belter  managed  and  ordered? 

Al.  1  should  say,  Socrates : —  the  presence  of  friendship  and 
the  absence  of  hatred  and  division. 

Soe.  And  do  you  mean  by  friendship  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement? 

Al.  Agreement. 

Soc.  What  art  makes  cities  agree  about  numbers? 

At.  Arithmetic. 

Soc.  And  private  individuals? 

Al.  The  same. 


Soc.  And   what  art    makes   each    individual 
himself? 


agree 
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The  same.  a  idbuuu*  i. 

.  And  what  art  makes  each  of  us  agree  with  himself  Socratks, 

the  comparative  length  of  the  span  and  of  the  cubit?  A"^»"adbs. 
not  the  art  of  measure? 
.  Yes. 

r.  Individuals  are  agreed  with  one  another  about  this ; 
itates,  equally? 
\  Yes. 

K,  And  the  same  holds  of  the  balance? 
I  True. 

V.  But  what  is  the  other  agreement  of  which  you  speak, 
about  what?  what  art  can  give  that  agreement?     And 

•  that  which  gives  it  to  the  state  give  it  also  to  the  in- 
lual,  so  as  to  make  him  consistent  with  himself  and  with 
lier? 

/.  I  should  suppose  so. 

oc.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  agreement? — answer, 

faint  not. 

A  I  mean  to  say  that  there  should  be  such  friendship  and  such  as  exUts 

:ement  as  exists  between  an  affectionate  father  and  mother  ^embl^^of  a 

their  son,  or  between  brothers,  or  between  husband  and  fiuniiy,  how- 

ever  they  may 
difier  m  their 

'^^'  But  can  a  man,  Alcibiades,  agree  with  a  woman  about  quaUties  and 

spinning  of  wool,  which  she  understands  and  he  does  not?  ^^^^ 

^'  No,  truly. 

^-  Nor    has   he    any   need,   for  spinning   is   a   female 

"iplishment. 

'.  Yes. 

'^-  And  would  a  woman  agree  with  a  man  about  the 

cc  of  arms,  which  she  has  never  learned? 

•  Certainly  not. 

^'  I  suppose  that  the  use  of  arms  would  be  regarded  by 
^  a  male  accomplishment? 

•  It  would. 

^'  Then,  upon  your  view,  women  and  men  have  two  sorts 
'^wledge? 

•  Certainly. 

^'  Then  in  their  knowledge  there  is  no  agreement  of 
^^  and  men? 
'•  There  is  not. 


Apparent  antagonism  of  friendship  and  jusliit- 

Sm.  Nor  can  there  be  friendship,  if  friendship  is  apn 
ment? 

A/.   Plainly  doI. 

Sx.  Then  women  are  not  loved  by  men  when  they  do  li 
own  work} 

Al.  I  suppose  not. 

HiK.  Nor  men  by  women  when  they  do  their  own  work 

Al.  No. 

Sjc.  Nor  arc  §tales  well  adminisiered,  when  individu^^ 
thdr  own  work? 

A/.  I  should  rather  think,  Socrates,  that  the  reverse  is 
truth'. 

See.  What!    do  you  mean  to  say  that  states  are  well 

ministered  when  friendship  is  absent,  the  presence  of  wf: 

faiiovii  i™k.   as  we  were  saying,  alone  seciu-es  their  good  order? 

wh«h°rurt"*       -^^^  But  I  should  say  that  there  is  friendship  among  It 

for  this  very  reason,  that  the  two  parties  respectively  do  t 

own  work. 

Sv,  That  was  not  what  you  were  saying  before ;  and  * 
do  you  mean  now  by  affirming  that  friendship  exists  n 
there  is  no  agreement?  How  can  there  be  agreement  si 
matters  which  the  one  party  knows,  and  of  which  the  othi 

AL  Impossible, 

Sm.  And  when  individuals  are  doing  their  own,  work, 
they  doing  what  is  just  or  unjust? 

Al.  What  is  just,  certainly. 

Soc.  And  when  individuals  do  what  is  just  in  the  sCali 
there  no  friendship  among  them  ? 

Al.  I  suppose  that  there  must  be,  Socrates. 

Soc.  Then  what  do  you  mean  by  this  friendship  or  ag; 
ment  about  which  we  must  be  wise  and  discreet  in  order  i 
we  may  be  good  men?  I  cannot  make  out  where  it  exist: 
among  whom  ;  according  to  you,  the  same  persons  may  soi 
times  have  it,  and  sometimes  not. 

Al.  But,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  sa>i 
and  I  have  long  been,  unconsciously  to  myself,  in  a  m 
disgraceful  state. 

Sot.  Nevertheless,  cheer  up ; '  at  fift^if  you  had  discovei 
'  Cp.  Rep.  i.  33a  foU. 
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your  d^eficiency,  you  would  have  been  too  old,  and  the  time  AicOnades  /. 
for  taking  care  of  yourself  would  have  passed  away,  but  yours  Socrates, 

is  just  the  age  at  which  the  discovery  should  be  made.  ALawAOBs. 

Al.  And  what  should  he  do,  Socrates,  who  would  make  the 

discovery? 
^c.  Answer  questions,  Alcibiades ;  and  that  is  a  process  The  way  to 

which,  by  the  grace  of  God,  if  I  may  put  any  faith  in  my  ^"^^/^f  * 

oracle,  will  be  very  improving  to  both  of  us.  answer  quc»- 

-^^.  If  I  can  be  improved  by  answering,  I  will  answer.  ^^j^  ^Jjj!^*" 

^'  And  first  of  all,  that  we  may  not  peradventure  be  to  have  re- 
Q^ceiVed    by  appearances,   fancying,  perhaps,  that   we   are  ^^h^'of  " 
^ing  care  of  ourselves  when  we  are  not,  what  is  the  mean-  improvement. 
^^  of  a  man  taking  care  of  himself?  and  when  does  he  take 
^^^    Does  he  take  care  of  himself  when  he  takes  care  of 
^t  belongs  to  him? 
'^^'  I    should  think  so. 

^*  When  does  a  man  take  care  of  his  feet?     Does  he 
t  tak^    care  of  them  when  he  takes  care  of  that  which 
ongs     t:o  his  feet? 
^^'  r    do  not  tmderstand. 

^-  I-ret  me  take  the  hand  as  an  illustration ;  does  not  a 
?  belong  to  the  finger,  and  to  the  finger  only? 

^^-  -^^nd  the  shoe  in  like  manner  to  the  foot? 

*^-  -^^nd  when  we  take  care  of  our  shoes,  do  we  not  take 
'  of  d^xir  feet? 

'•  ^     c:3o  not  comprehend,  Socrates. 

^^-  ^^  lit  you  would  admit,  Alcibiades,  that  to  take  proper 
^^  ^    thing  is  a  correct  expression? 


^-  -^^^nd  taking  proper  care  means  improving? 


^'  ^V^ud  what  is  the  art  which  improves  our  shoes? 

^-  ^*>oemaking. 

^-    -*^lien  by  shoemaking  we  take  care  of  our  shoes? 


^*  -^-nd  do  we  by  shoemaking  take  care  of  our  feet,  or  by 
lie  otl^^j.  art  which  improves  the  feet? 

i4/.  Hy  some  other  art. 

\ou   ii. — 32 
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AkMiAf  I.        Soc.  And  the  same  art  improves  the  feet  which  injf"''' 
StKUTa^       the  rest  o[  the  body? 
*'''^"»-         Al.  Very  true. 

Sac.  Which  is  gymnastic? 
Ai.  Certainly. 

See.  Then  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  our  feet,  and 
shoemaking  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  feet? 
At  Very  true. 

Sx.  And  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  our  hands,  and 
the  art  of  graving  rings  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  hands 
AL  Yes. 

Sac.  And  by  gymnastic  we  take  care  of  the  body,  and 
the  art  of  weaving  and  the  other  arts  we  take  care  of 
things  of  the  body? 
Ai.  Clearly. 
hhubcEn  Sec.  Then  the  art  which  takes  care  of  each  thing  is  ■ 

ulrtntfi"'"    f*^''*^'"  ^"""^  ''^^  which  takes  care  of  the  belongings  of  c; 
Hnd.n'w>i'    thing? 

WofliTuhfi        StK.  Then  in  taking  care  of  what  belongs  to  you,  you 
JJJ^*'"*     not  Like  care  of  yourself? 
rrlte  Ai,  Certainly  not. 

Soc.   For  ihe  art  which  takes  care  of  our  belongings  appe 
not  to  be  the  same  as  that  which  takes  care  of  ourselves? 
Al.  Clearly  not. 

Soc.  And  now  let  me  ask  you  what  is  the  art  with  which 
take  care  of  ourselves? 
Al.  I  cannot  say. 

Soc.  At  any  rate,  thus  much  has  been  admitted,  that  the 
is  not  one  which  makes  any  of  our  possessions,  but  wt: 
makes  ourselves  better? 
Ai.  True. 

Soc.  But  should  we  ever  have  known  what  art  makes  a  sJ 
better,  if  we  did  not  know  a  shoe? 
Al.  Impossible. 

Soc.  Nor  should  we  know  what  art  makes  a  ring  betic 
we  did  not  know  a  ring? 
Al.  That  is  true. 
A  Din  miui         Soc.  And  can  we  ever  know  what  an  makes  a  man  bett' 
kiHi- hiniHir    j(  ^^g  jg  jjjjj  i;now  what  we  are  ourselves? 
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AI,     Impossible.  AlaHadtsI. 

Sac.  And  is  self-knowledge  such  an  easy  thing,  and  was  he  Socratbs, 
to  be  lightly  esteemed  who  inscribed  the  text  on  the  temple  at  a*^»»^**- 
Delplii?     Or  is  self-knowledge  a  difficult  thing,  which  few  |«fo'«*>«can 

*^  '  ^  *"  improve  him- 

are  a.l>le  to  attain  ?  self  or  know 

if/-  At  times  I  fancy,  Socrates,  that  anybody  can  know  J^*^]^^''"^ 

himself;  at  other  times  the  task  appears  to  be  very. difficult. 
Sac  But  whether  easy  or  difficult,  Alcibiades,  still  there  is 

no  otlier  way ;  knowing  what  we  are,  we  shall  know  how  to 

take    care  of  ourselves,  and  if  we  are  ignorant  we  shall  not 

A/,  That  is  true. 

Se?c»  Well,  then,  let  us  see  in  what  way  the  self-existent 
can  l>e  discovered  by  us ;  that  will  give  us  a  chance  of  dis- 
covering our  own  existence,  which  otherwise  we  can  never 
faiow. 

A/,   Vou  say  truly. 

•S<^-    Come,  now,4 1  beseech  you,  tell  me  with  whom  you 
^^  conversing? — with  whom  but  with  me? 
-^/.   Yes. 

^^-    -As  I  am,  with  you? 
-^^.   Yes. 
^'    TTiat  is  to  say,  I,  Socrates,  am  talking? 


^'     -And  Alcibiades  is  my  hearer? 


•^*     -And  I  in  talking  use  words? 

^^-    <i::ertainly. 

•^-      -And  talking  and  using  words  have,  I  suppose,  the 

Al     — ■-• 

-To  be  sure. 

-And  the  user  is  not  the  same  as  the  thing  which  he 
uses? 

^'    AVhat  do  you  mean? 

^*    I  will   explain ;  the  shoemaker,  for  example,  uses  a 
square  tool,  and  a  circular  tool,  and  other  tools  for  cutting? 
^^-   Yes. 

•^-  But  the  tool  is  not  the  same  as  the  cutter  and  user  of 
the  tool? 

^^.  Of  course  not. 


More  analogies  ami  examples. 

Soe.  And  in  the  same  way  the  instmment  of  the  harp^ 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  harper  himself? 

At.  It  is. 

Av.  Now  the  question  wliicli  I  asked  was  whether  ^ 
conceive  the  user  to  be  aJwaj-s  different  from  that  which 
uses? 

Ai.  I  do. 

Soc.  Then  what  shall  we  say  of  the  shoemaker?  Does 
cut  with  liis  tools  only  or  with  his  hands? 

Al.  With  his  hands  as  well. 

Soc.  He  uses  his  hands  too? 

AL  Yes. 

Sec.  And  does  he  use  his  eyes  in  cutting  leather? 

Al.   He  does. 

Soc.  And  we  admit  that  the  user  is  not  the  same  with  ' 
things  which  he  uses? 

Al.  Yes. 

Soe.  Then  the  shoemaker  and  the  haiper  are  to  be  disi 
guished  frooi  the  hands  and  feet  which  they  use? 

Al  Clearly. 

Soe.  And  does  not  a  man  use  the  whole  body? 

Al  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  that  which  ases  is  dififerent  from  that  which 
used? 

Al  True. 

Soc.  Then  a  man  is  not  the  same  as  his  own  body? 

Al.  That  is  the  inference. 

Soc.  What  is  he,  then? 

Al.  I  cannot  say. 

Soc.  Nay,  you  can  say  that  he  is  the  user  of  the  body. 

Al.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  the  user  of  the  body  is  the  soul? 

Al  Yes,  the  soul. 

Soc.  And  the  soul  rules? 

Al  Yes. 

Soc.  Let  me  make  an  assertion  which  will,  I  think,  be  *^ 
versally  admitted. 

Al.  What  is  it? 

Soc.  That  man  is  one  of  three  things. 

Al.  What  are  they? 
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&v.    Soul,  body,  or  both  together  forming  a  whole.  Akibiad€s  i. 

AL    Certainly.  Socrates, 

&v.    But  did  we  not  say  that  the  actual  ruling  principle  of  ^"^■»^»'"^'* 
the  body  is  man  ?  Soul,  body,  or 

the  union  of 

AL  Yes,  we  did.  the  two. 

So€.  And  does  the  body  rule  over  itself  ?  wiiatUthc 

ruling 

AL  Certamly  not.  principle  in 

Soc.   It  is  subject,  as  we  were  saying?  ^""^  cieariy 

AL  Yes.  *'*^' 

Soc,   Then  that  is  not  the  principle  which  we  are  seeking? 

AL  It  would  seem  not. 

Soc,    But  may  we  say  that  the  union  of  the  two  rules  over 
the  body,  and  consequently  that  this  is  man? 

AL  Very  likely. 

Soc.   The  most  unlikely  of  all  things;  for  if  one  of  the 
members  is  subject,  the  two  imited  cannot  possibly  rule. 

Ai.  True. 

Soc.    But  since  neither  the  body,  nor  the  union  of  the  two, 

IS  man,  either  man  has  no  real  existence,  or  the  soul  is  man? 

-^^^  J  last  so. 

S^'    Is  anything  more  required  to  prove  that  the  soul  is 
man? 

AL   Certainly  not ;  the  proof  is,  I  think,  quite  sufficient. 

•^-    And  if  the  proof,  although  not  perfect,  be  sufficient,  Thew  remain* 

we  shall  be  satisfied ; —  more  precise  proof  will  be  supplied  ^i^^J^",^ 

when  -^^  ijave  discovered  that  which  we  were  led  to  omit,  i»tence,  which 

fr°^  ^  fear  that  the  enquiry  would  be  too  much  protracted.  ****  "?!^L 

J .  T       /  r  considered  by 

'^*-    What  was  that  ?  u«,  w  rather  i« 

'^.  What  I  meant,  when  I  said  that  absolute  existence  *^"'.T 

mnct-    V  wdered  i/y  ii* 

must  \)e  fij^t  considered ;  but  now,  instead  of  absolute  exist-  when  we 
J    ^pe,  ^g  \^y^  been   considering   the  nature  of  individual  ^\'^^^' 
/^^^ce,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  be  suffident;    for  surely 
^^  is  nothing  which  may  be  called  more  properly  our- 
*'^^  than  the  soul? 
'^i.  There  is  nothing. 

^o(.  Then  we  may  truly  conceive  that  you  and  I  are  con-  \im  and  1 
^^ing  with  one  another,  soul  to  soul?  nre  taikinf 

^L  Very  true. 

Soc,  And  that  is  just  what   I  was  saying  before  —  that 
>  Socrates,  am  not  arguing  or  talking  with   the  face  of 


Tlu  »tan  and  his  p«.l..,^ 

iade*,  but  with  the  real  Alcibiadcs  \  or  in  other  vraidi^n 
with  hiN  Koul. 

Al.  True. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  bids  a  man  know  himself,  would  hive 
him  know  his  soul? 

Ai.  That  appears  lo  be  true. 

StK.  He  whose  knowledge  only  extends  lo  the  luidy^ 
knows  the  things  of  a  man,  and  not  the  man  himself  ? 

Al.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  neither  the  physician  regarded  as  a  physicim* 
nor  the  trainer  regarded  as  a  trainer,  knows  himself? 

AL  He  does  not. 

Soc.  The  husbandmen  and  the  other  craftsmen  are  vefy 
far  from  knowing  themselves,  for  they  would  seem  no* 
even  to  know  their  own  belongings?  When  regarded  in 
relation  lo  the  arts  which  ihcy  practise  they  are  even  funixr 
removed  from  self-knowledge,  for  they  only  know  the  belong- 
ings of  the  body,  which  minister  to  the  body. 

Al.  That  is  true. 

Soc.  Then  if  temperjuice  is  the  knowledge  of  self,  in  te- 
Rpect  of  his  art  none  of  them  is  temperate?  I 

Al.  I  agree. 

Soc.  And  this  is  the  reason  why  their  arts  are  accoiBilw 
vulgar,  and  are  not  such  as  a  good  man  would  practise? 

Al.  Quite  true. 

Soc.  Again,  he  who  cherishes  his  body  cherishes  not  hims^' 
but  what  belongs  to  him? 

Al.  TTiat  is  true. 

Soc,  lliit  lit.'  who  cherishes  his  money,  cherishes  neilher  hi^ 
self  nor  his  belongings,  but  is  in  a  stage  yet  further  remov^*^ 
from  himself? 

Al.   I  agree. 

Soc.  Then  the  money-maker  has  really  ceased  to  be  occ^  ^ 
pied  with  his  own  concerns? 

Al.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  any  one  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  person 
Alcibiades,  he  loves  not  Alcibiades,  but  the  belongings 
A  ki  blades? 

Al.  True, 

Soc.   But  he  who  loves  your  soul  is  the  true  lover? 
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AL   That  is  the  necessary  inference. .  Aidbiadet  /. 

Sac,    The  lover  of  the  body  goes  away  when  the  flower  of  Socrates, 
youth  fades?  alcibiadbs. 

At,  True. 

Soc,    But  he  who  loves  the  soul  goes  not  away,  as  long  as  He  only  re 
the  soul  follows  after  virtue?  "**^*  *"** 

goes  not 
Al,     Yes.  *way,  so  long 

Soc.    And  I  am  the  lover  who  goes  not  away,  but  remains  ^'^i^^*''^ 
with  you,  when  you  are  no  longer  young  and  the  rest  are  gone?  follows  after 

AL   Ves,  Socrates;  and  therein  you  do  well,  and  I  hope  ^*^"*' 
that  yoia  will  remain. 
»Sv.    Then  you  must  try  to  look  yoiu*  best. 
AL    I  will. 

•Sv.     The  fact  is,  that  there  is  only  one  lover  of  Alcibiades 
the  son  of  Cleinias ;  there  neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  seem- 
®g^y  any  other ;  and  he  is  his  darling, —  Socrates,  the  son  of 
Sophroniscus  and  Phaenarete. 
^/.    True. 

*Siv-      And  did  you  not  say,  that  if  I  had  not  spoken  first, 
you  w^^xe  on  the  point  of  coming  to  me,  and  enquiring  why  I 
o°lyr^i3iained? 
^^'     That  is  true. 

*^*      The  reason  was  that  I  loved  you  for  your  own  sake.  And  Sooatet 
'''here^L^  other  men  love  what  belongs  to  you;    and  your  J^^^^J^ 


\X2  K|»a   ^^  o  y         '  y  oesertAictM 

ueauty-^  which  is  not  you,  is  fading  away,  just  as  your  true  adesioiong 
^^  ^      l)eginmng  to  bloom.     And  I  wiU  never  desert  you,  if  J^^^e 
you  a^x-^  not  spoiled  and  deformed  by  the  Athenian  people ;   Athenian 
or  tl^^^  danger  which  I  most  fear  is  that  you  will  become  a  ****p**' 
^^^    ^^f  the  people  and  will  be  spoiled  by  them.     Many  a 
oble     ^^thenian  has  been  ruined  in  this  way.     For  the  demus 
"^^      great-hearted  Erechtheus  is  of  a  fair  countenance,  but 

you  ^1-^ould  see  him  naked;  wherefore  observe  the  caution 
which.      :i  gi^^  yo^^ 

^^-        What  caution  ? 

^^^^^^     Practise  yourself,  sweet  friend,  in  learning  what  you 

oug^^      to  know,  before  you  enter  on  politics ;  and  then  you 

w  Ix^ye  an  antidote  which  will  keep  you  out  of  harm's  way. 

^^-     Good  advice,  Socrates,  but  I  wish  that  you  would  ex- 

^OT^   to  me  in  what  way  1  am  to  take  care  of  myself. 

L  S^.  Have  we  not  made  an  advance?  for  we  are  at  any 


Hou.'  is  a  man  to  take  care  o/  himstlff 

rale  l()leriib1y  well  agreed  as  to  what  we  are,  and  there  is  n 
lonjirer  any  danger,  as  we  once  feared,  that  we  might  \ 
taking  care  not  of  ourselves,  but  of  something  whicfa  is  ii( 
ountelvex. 

Ai.  'ITial  is  true. 

Soc.  Atid  the  next  step  will  be  to  take  caie  of  the  soul,  ac 
look  to  that? 
Al.  Certainly. 

Soc.   I.,eaving  the  care  of  our  bodies  and  of  our  propem 
to  others  ? 

A  I.  Very  good. 
•bo  ,S(V.   But  how  can  we  have   a  perfect   knowledge  of  ll 

iiHinnKif  •'^i"?"  "'  'l^^  soul?— -For  if  we  know  them,  then  I  suppo 
I  dm  n*      we  ihall  know  nurselvcs.     Can  we  really  be  ignorant  of  ll 
"^    ""    excelleni  meaning  of  the  Delphian  inscription,  of  which  w 
were  just  now  speaking? 

Al.  What  have  you  in  your  thoughts,  Socrates? 
Six.   I  will  tell  you  what  I  suspect  to  be  the  meaning  ar 
lesson  of  that  iiwcription.     Lei  me  take  an  illustration  tr* 
sight,  which  1  imagine  to  be  the  only  one  suitable  to  s 
purpose, 
Al.  What  do  you  mean? 
rye  .Siv.  Consider;   if  some  one  were  to  say  to  the  eye.  'St 

^J]?^|^  thyself,'  as  you  might  say  to  a  man,  '  Know  thyself,'  what 
into  the  the  natnTC  and  meaning  of  this  precept?  Would  not  li 
J^  meaning  be: — That  the  eye  should  look  at  that  in  which 

jiuthe     would  see  itself? 
rJn""        '"  Clearly. 

wiii  iheo         S<K.  And  what  are  the  objects  in  looking  at  which  we  se 
ourselves? 

Al.  Clearly,  Socrates,  in  looking  at  mirrors  and  the  like. 
Soc.  Very  true ;  and  is  there  not  something  of  the  natur 
of  a  mirror  in  our  own  eyes? 
Al.  Certainly. 

Soc.  Did  you  ever  observe  that  the  face  of  the  pers» 
looking  into  the  eye  of  another  is  reflected  as  in  a  mirror 
and  in  the  visual  organ  which  is  over  against  him,  and  n-hic 
is  called  the  pupil,  there  is  a  sort  of  image  of  the  perso 
looking? 
Al.  That  is  quite  true. 


"HA^  argument  recapitulated  with  some  corrections. 
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Then  the  eye,  looking  at  another  eye,  and  at  that  in 
the  ^?ye  which  is  most  perfect,  and  which  is  the  instrument  of 
visio:K^9  will  there  see  itself? 
A^»  That  is  evident. 

&7i^.  But  looking  at  anything  else  either  in  man  or  in  the 
woTld,  and  not  to  what  resembles  this,  it  will  not  see  itself? 
Ai,  Very  true. 

Sac.  Then  if  the  eye  is  to  see  itself,  it  must  look  at  the  eye, 
and  at  that  part  of  the  eye  where  sight  which  is  the  virtue  of 
the  eye  resides? 
Al.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  the  soul,  my  dear  Alcibiades,  is  ever  to  know 
hcreelf,  must  she  not  look  at  the  soul ;  and  especially  at  that 
P*rt  of  the  soul  in  which  her  virtue  resides,  and  to  any  other 
which  is  b*ke  this? 
Al,  I  agree,  Socrates. 

*Sv.    ^nd  do  we  know  of  any  part  of  our  souls  more  divine 
™D  thi3,t  which  has  to  do  with  wisdom  and  knowledge? 
Ai'  TTTiere  is  none. 

Soc,     TTien  this  is  that  part  of  the  soul  which  resembles  the 
.^c»      and  he  who  looks  at  this  and  at  the  whole  class  of 
™^gs  c3.ivine,  will  be  most  likely  to  know  himself? 
-f^-    Clearly. 

«^nd  self-knowledge  we  agree  to  be  wisdom? 

rue. 
IKut  if  we  have  no  self-knowledge  and  no  wisdom,  can 
'    know  oiur  own  good  and  evil? 
ow  can  we,  Socrates? 

ou  mean,  that  if  you  did  not  know  Alcibiades,  there 
c  no  possibility  of  yoiu*  knowing  that  what  belonged 
iades  was  really  his? 
t  would  be  quite  impossible. 

^or  should  we  know  that  we  were  the  persons  to 
Tiything  belonged,  if  we  did  not  know  ourselves? 

ow  could  we? 
And  if  we  did  not  know  our  own  belongings,  neither 
"^e  know  the  belongings  of  oiur  belongings? 
Clearly  not. 
S^"    Then  we  were  not  altogether  right  in  acknowledging 
\qsX  tVK>^  that  a  man  may  know  what  belongs  to  him  and  yet 
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nol  know  himself ;  nay,  rather  he  cannot  even  kniw  ihe  bt- 
loDgings  of  his  belongings ;  for  the  discernment  o/  ihe  ding* 
of  self,  and  of  the  things  which  belong  to  the  things  of  stU. 
appear  all  to  be  the  business  of  the  same  man,  and  ol  die 
same  art. 

Al.  So  much  may  be  supposed. 

Set.  And  he  who  knows  not  the  things  which  belong  to 
himself,  will  in  like  manner  be  ignorant  of  the  things  wtitcii 
belong  to  others? 

Al.   Very  true. 

Soc.  And  if  he  knows  not  the  affairs  of  others,  he  will  not 
know  the  affairs  of  stales? 

AL  Certainly  not. 

Soe.  Then  such  a  man  can  never  be  a  statesman? 

Al.   He  cannot. 

Soc.   Nor  an  economist? 

AL   He  cannot. 

Soe.    He  will  not  know  what  he  is  <loing?  ' 

AL  He  will  not. 

Soc.  And  will  not  he  who  is  ignorant  fall  into  error? 

Al.  Assuredly. 

Sec.  And  if  he  falls  into  error  will  he  not  fail  both  in  hi* 
public  and  private  capacity? 

Al.  Yes,  indeed. 

Soc.  And  failing,  will  he  not  be  miserable? 

AL  Very. 

Soc.  And  what  will  become  of  those  for  whom  Ik  "* 
acting? 

Al.  They  will  be  miserable  also. 

Soc.  Then  he  who  is  nol  wise  and  good  cannot  behappc' 

Al.  He  cannot. 

Soc.  The  bad,  then,  are  miserable? 

AL  Yes,  very. 

Soc.  And  if  so,  not  he  who  has  riches,  but  he  who  ^ 
wisdom,  is  delivered  from  his  misery? 

Al.  Clearly. 

Soc.  Cities,  then,  if  they  are  to  be  happy,  do  not  'f^ 
walls,  or  triremes,  or  docks,  or  numbers,  or  size,  AlcibiadBi 
without  virtue  •  ? 

'  Cp.  Arisi.  Pol.  vii,  1.  (  5. 
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Al.   Indeed  they  do  not.  AiaHadni, 

Soc.  And  you  must  give  the  citizens  virtue,  if  you  mean  to  socratks, 
administer  their  affairs  rightly  or  nobly?  Alobiadbs. 

if/.  Certainly.  Hemu.tgive 

Soc,  But  can  a  man  give  that  which  he  has  not?  wisdom  and 

Ai.    Impossible.  justice,  and 

p,  he  cannot 

Sac,  Then  you   or   any  one  who  means   to  govern  and  give  what  he 
soperintend,  not  only  himself  and  the  things  of  himself,  but  ^  ""*'  «**'• 
the  state  and  the  things  of  the  state,  must  in  the  first  place 
Squire  virtue. 
Al.  That  is  true. 

Sac,  You  have  not  therefore  to  obtain  power  or  authority, 
Ml  order  to  enable  you  to  do  what  you  wish  for  yourself  and 
™e  state,  but  justice  and  wisdom. 
-^Z-    Clearly. 

*S%".   You  and  the  state,  if  you  act  wisely  and  justly,  will  if  he  acts 
act  according  to  the  will  of  God?  r^*^u*"**.„ 

.-  ?  justly  he  wiU 

^^*     Certainly.  act  according 

•S^-  As  I  was  saying  before,  you  will  look  only  at  what  is  ^*  ^^  °^ 
''rig^t  arid  divine,  and  act  with  a  view  to  them? 

^^.   Yes. 

•^^^^  In  that  mirror  you  will  see  and  know  yourselves  and  in  the  mirror 
your  own  good?  t^Xf^^l- 

J  «  °  he  will  see  his 

^^^      x'es.  own  good  and 

•S^.    And  so  you  win  act  rightly  and  wen?  I^^tt^. 

^^^  Ves. 

^-    In  which  case,  I  will  be  security  for  your  happiness. 
^^-  I  accept  the  security. 

^-  But  if  you  act  imrighteously,  your  eye  will  turn  to 
the  dark  and  godless,  and  being  in  darkness  and  ignorance 
0'  yourselves,  you  will  probably  do  deeds  of  darkness. 

AL  Very  possibly. 

•^-  For  if  a  man,  my  dear  Alcibiades,  has  the  power  to 
do  what  he  Ukes,  but  has  no  understanding,  what  is  likely  to 
5  be  the  result,  either  to  him  as  an  individual  or  to  the  state  — 
^^  example,  if  he  be  sick  and  is  able  to  do  what  he  likes, 
'^t  having  the  mind  of  a  physician  —  having  moreover  tyran- 
nical power,  and  no  one  daring  to  reprove  him,  what  will 
'^ppen  to  him?  WiU  he  not  be  likely  to  have  his  consti- 
^on  ruined? 


h 
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Al.  Thai  is  true. 

Soi.  Or  again,  in  a  ship,  if  a  man  having  the  power  ft>i^  i 
what  he  likes,  has  no  intelligence  or  skill  in  navigation,  in  \ 
you  see  what  will  happen  lo  him  and  to  his  fellow -sailor*  i" 

Al.  Yes ;    I  see  that  they  will  all  perish. 

Soc.  And  in  like  manner,  in  a  state,  and  where  that*  ! 
any  power  and  authority  which  is  wanting  in  virtue,  will  b(i<  ' 
misfortune,  in  like  manner,  ensue? 

Al.  Certainly. 

.Siv,  Not  tyrannical  power,  then,  my  good  Akibiidts, 
should  be  the  aim  either  of  individuals  or  states,  if  ihey 
would  be  happy,  but  x-irtue. 

Al.  That  is  true. 
>       SiH.  And  before  they  have  virtue,  to  be  commanded  by  a 
superior  is  better  for  men  as  well  as  for  children'? 

At.  That  is  evident. 

Soe.  And  that  which  is  better  is  also  nobler? 

At.  True. 

So<.  And  what  is  nobler  is  more  becoming? 

At.  Certainly. 

Six.  Then  to  the  bad  man  slavery  is  more  becoming, 
because  better? 

A!.  True. 

Soc.  Then  vice  is  only  suited  to  a  slave? 

At.  Yes. 

Soc.  And  virtue  to  a  freeman? 

At.  Yes. 

Soc.  And,  O  my  friend,  is  not  the  condition  of  a  slave  tc 
be  avoided  ? 

Al.  Certainly,  Socrates. 

Soc.  And  are  you  now  conscious  of  your  own  state?  And 
do  you  know  whether  you  are  a  freeman  or  not? 

Al.  I  think  that  I  am  very  conscious  indeed  of  my  owr 
state. 

Soc.  And  do  you  know  how  to  escape  out  of  a  state  which 
I  do  not  even  like  to  name  to  my  beauty? 

Al.  Yes,  I  do. 

Soc.  How? 

Al.  By  your  help,  Socrates. 

1  Cp.  Arist.  Pol.  i.  5.  t  7- 
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*c.  That  is  not  well  said,  Alcibiades.  AUHnatU*  i. 

t.   What  ought  I  to  have  said?  Socrates, 

y(.  By  the  help  of  God.  alciwades. 

'/.  I  agree;    and   I  further  say,  that  our  relations  are 
ly  to  be  reversed.     From  this  day  forward,  I  must  and 
follow  you  as  you  have  followed  me;    I  will  be  the 
:iple,  and  you  shall  be  my  master. 

)oc.  O  that  is  rare !  My  love  breeds  another  love :  and 
like  the  stork  I  shall  be  cherished  by  the  bird  whom  I 
e  hatched. 

7.  Strange,  but  true ;  and  henceforward  I  shall  begin  to 
k  about  justice. 

9C.  And  I  hope  that  you  will  persist;  although  I  have 
i,  not  because  I  doubt  you ;  but  I  see  the  power  of  the 
,  which  may  be  too  much  for  both  of  us. 
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enexenus  has  more  the  character  of  a  rhetorical  exercise   Mtmxtmtu.  '^'  r 

other  of  the  Platonic  works.     The  writer  seems  to  have    Intsoduo 

emulate  Thucydides,  and  the  far  slighter  work  of  Lysias.        '"^• 

dry  with  the  latter,  to  whom  in  the  Phaedrus  Plato  shows 

intipathy,  he  is  entirely  successful,  but  he  is  not  equal  to 

es.     The  Menexenus,  though  not  without  real  Hellenic 

alls  very  far  short  of  the  rugged  grandeur  and  political 

the  great  historian.  The  fiction  of  the  speech  having 
nted  by  Aspasia  is  well  sustained,  and  is  in  the  manner 
notwithstanding  the  anachronism  which  puts  into  her 

allusion  to  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  an  event  occurring 
s  after  the  date  of  the  supposed  oration.  But  Plato,  like 
are,  is  careless  of  such  anachronisms,  which  are  not 
to  strike  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  effect  produced 
grandiloquent  orations  on  Socrates,  who  does  not  recover 
ng  heard  one  of  them  for  three  days  and  more,  is  truly 

iscourses,  if  we  may  form  a  judgment  from  the  three 
:  extant  (for  the  so-called  Funeral  Oration  of  Demos- 
a  bad  and  spurious  imitation  of  Thucydides  and  Lysias), 
1  to  a  regular  type.  They  began  with  Gods  and  ancestors, 
gendary  history  of  Athens,  to  which  succeeded  an  almost 
:titious  account  of  later  times.  The  Persian  war  usually 
le  centre  of  the  narrative ;  in  the  age  of  Isocrates  and 
nes  the  Athenians  were  still  living  on  the  glories  of 
and  Salamis.  The  Menexenus  veils  in  panegyric  the 
es  of  Athenian  history.  The  war  of  Athens  and  Boeotia  is 
beration  ;  the  Athenians  gave  back  the  Spartans  taken  at 
a  out  of  kindness  —  indeed,  the  only  fault  of  the  city  was 
kindness  to  their  enemies,  who  were  more  honoured  than 
s  of  others  (cp.  Thucyd.  ii.  41,  which  seems  to  contain  the 
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germ  of  the  idea) ;  wc  democniis  are  the  aristocracy  of  ritt 

the  like.     These  are  iht-  platitudes  and  falsehoods  in  tthicblusWi  I 

is  disguised.     The  taking  of  Athens  is  hardly  mentioned. 

The  author  of  the  Mencxcnus,  whether  Plato  or  not,  is  evidoillT  | 
intending  to  ridicule  the  practice,  and  at  the  same  time  u  shin'  , 
that  he  can  beat  the  rhetoricians  in  their  own  line,  as  in  thcFhu- 
drus  he  may  be  supposed  to  otfer  an  example  of  what  Lisn  , 
might  have  said,  and  of  how  much  belter  he  might  have  writtnb 
hts  own  style.  The  orators  had  recourse  to  their  favourite  'M 
commuiits,  one  of  which,  as  we  And  in  Lyuas,  was  the  ^boilnM 
of  the  time  allowed  them  for  preparation.  But  Socrates  points  ooi 
thai  ihcy  had  them  always  ready  for  delivery,  and  that  thcitiM 
no  difficulty  in  improvising  any  number  of  such  oradons.  To 
praise  the  Athenians  among  the  Athenians  was  easy.^to  priix 
them  among  the  Lacedaemonians  would  have  been  a  much  raoit 
difficult  task,  Socrates  himself  has  turned  rhetorician,  lufinf 
learned  of  a  woman,  Aspasia,  the  mistress  of  Pericles;  and  Uf 
one  whose  teachers  had  been  far  inferior  to  his  own — sa;,  uk 
who  had  learned  from  Antiphon  the  Rhamnusian  — would  bequiu 
e(|ual  to  the  task  of  praising  men  to  themselves.  Whoi  rt 
remember  that  Antiphon  is  described  by  Thucydides  as  the  bcA 
pleader  of  his  day,  the  satire  on  him  and  on  the  whole  tribe  of 
rhetoricians  is  transparent. 

The  ironical  assumption  of  Socrates,  that  he  must  be  a  gt«i 
orator  because  he  had  learnt  of  Aspasia,  is  not  coarse,  as  Schlcin- 
macher  supposes,  but  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  fanciful.  Ni" 
can  we  say  that  the  offer  of  Socrates  to  dance  naked  out  of  lose  li» 
Mcnexenus,  is  any  more  un-Platonic  than  the  threat  of  ph)'sial 
force  which  Phaedrus  uses  towards  Socrates  (286  C).  Not  is 
there  any  real  vulgarity  in  the  fear  which  Socrates  expresses  thU 
he  will  get  a  beating  from  his  mistress,  Aspasia :  this  is  the  nannl 
exaggeration  of  what  might  be  expected  from  an  imperious  vromaX' 
Socrates  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously  in  all  that  he  says,  and  Plifii 
both  in  the  Symposium  and  elsewhere,  is  not  slow  to  admit  a  ^ 
of  Aristophanic  humour.  How  a  great  original  genius  like  PUW 
might  or  might  not  have  written,  what  was  his  concepiioQ  °' 
humour,  or  what  limits  he  would  have  prescribed  to  himself,  1' 
any,  in  drawing  the  picture  of  the  Silenus  Socrates,  are  problems 
which  no  critical  instinct  can  determine. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  dialogue  has  several  Platonic  traits, 
rhether  original  or  imitated  may  be  uncertain.  Socrates,  when 
le  departs  from  his  character  of  a  '  know  nothing '  and  delivers  a 
peech,  generally  pretends  that  what  he  is  speaking  is  not  his  own 
imposition.  Thus  in  the  Cratylus  he  is  run  away  with  (410  £) ; 
n  the  Phaednis  he  has  heard  somebody  say  something  (235  C)  — 
s  inspired  by  Xhic genius  loci  (238  D) ;  in  the  Symposium  he  derives 
lis  wisdom  from  Diotima  of  Mantinea,  and  the  like.  But  he  does 
tot  impose  on  Menexenus  by  his  dissimulation.  Without  violating 
he  character  of  Socrates,  Plato,  who  knows  so  well  how  to  give 
.  hint,  or  some  one  writing  in  his  name,  intimates  clearly  enough 
hat  the  speech  in  the  Menexenus  like  that  in  the  Phaednis 
\  to  be  attributed  to  Socrates.  The  address  of  the  dead  to  the 
tving  at  the  end  of  the  oration  may  also  be  compared  to  the 
lumerous  addresses  of  the  same  kind  which  occur  in  Plato,  in 
'horn  the  dramatic  element  is  always  tending  to  prevail  over  the 
faetorical.  The  remark  has  been  often  made,  that  in  the  Funeral 
)ration  of  Thucydides  there  is  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  the 
lead.  But  in  the  Menexenus  a  future  state  is  clearly,  although 
tot  strongly,  asserted. 

Whether  the  Menexenus  is  a  genuine  writing  of  Plato,  or  an 
nutation  only,  remains  uncertain.  In  either  case,  the  thoughts 
ire  partly  borrowed  from  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Thucydides;  and 
be  &ct  that  they  are  so,  is  not  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
*^ork.  Internal  evidence  seems  to  leave  the  question  of  author- 
»^  in  doubt  There  are  merits  and  there  are  defects  which  might 
fiad  to  either  conclusion.  The  form  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
N^ork  makes  the  enquiry  difficult ;  the  introduction  and  the  finale 
^rtainly  wear  the  look  either  of  Plato  or  of  an  extremely  skilful 
iDaitator.  The  excellence  of  the  forgery  m^y  be  fairly  adduced 
^  an  argument  that  it  is  not  a  forgery  at  all.  In  this  uncertainty 
the  express  testimony  of  Aristotle,  who  quotes,  in  the  Rhetoric,  ^ 
^  well-known  words,  Mt  is  easy  to  praise  the  Athenians  among 
^e  Athenians,'  from  the  Funeral  Oration,  may  perhaps  turn  the 
'^^^ce  in  its  favour.  It  must  be  remembered  also  that  the  work 
^  fiunous  in  antiquity,  and  is  included  in  the  Alexandrian 
(^tabgues  of  Platonic  writings. 

^i-9.  90;  iii.  Z4,  xz. 
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MENEXENUS. 

PERSONS    OF    THE   DIALOGUE. 
Socrates  and  Menexenus. 


Socrates,  Whence  come  you,  Menexenus?     Are  you  from  Mauxenm. 

:  Agora?  Socrates,  J 

Menexenus,  Yes,  Socrates ;  I  have  been  at  the  Council.         Mbnbxfnus.  3 

Soc,  And  what  might  you  be  doing  at  the  Council?  And 
:  I  need  hardly  ask,  for  I  see  that  you,  believing  yourself 
have  arrived  at  the  end  of  education  and  of  philosophy, 

:i  to  have  had  enough  of  them,  are  moimting  upwards  1 

things  higher  still,  and,  though  rather  young  for  the  post,  \ 

t  intending  to  govern  us  elder  men,  like  the  rest  of  your 

nily,  which   has  always  provided   some  one  who   kindly  ] 

^k  care  of  us. 

Jifen.  Yes,  Socrates,  I  shall  be  ready  to  hold  office,  if  you 
ow  and  advise  that  I  should,  but  not  if  you  think  other- 
se.  I  went  to  the  council  chamber  because  I  heard  that 
e  Council  was  about  to  choose  some  one  who  was  to  speak 
'^er  the  dead.  For  you  know  that  there  is  to  be  a  public 
neral? 

Sac,  Yes,  I  know.     And  whom  did  they  choose? 
Men,  No  one ;  they  delayed  the  election  until  to-morrow, 
*^  I  believe  that  either  Archinus  or  Dion  will  be  chosen. 
Soc,  O  Menexenus!    death  in  battle  is  certainly  in  many  The  gain  of 
spects  a  noble  thing.     The  dead  man  gets  a  fine  and  costly  ^^  "* 
^cral,  although  he  may  have  been  poor,  and  an  elaborate 
.^^  is  made  over  him  by  a  wise  man  who  has  long  ago 
'^^^red  what  he  has  to  say,  although  he  who  is  praised  may 
^Qt  have  been  good  for  much.     The  speakers  praise  him  for 
^hat  he  has  done  and  for  what  he  has  not  done  —  that  is  the 


5)8  Easy  to  f>raise  AlluHiam  atnang  I'dopoiinnmi. 

Mtmtmmt.      [le.iuiy  of  them  —  and  they  steal  away  our  souls  with 

!*.vii<iTi«,       tmbcllishcd  words;   in  every  conceivable  form  ih«y 

MtKuuut.     iJieciiy;  and  they  praise  those  who  died  in  war,  and. 

Tbeefert        ancestors  who  wem  before  us;    and   they  praise  outidra 

i/p.B«Tr*uit  also  who  are  still  alive,  until  I  feel  quite  elevated  by  ihdr 

"""''  laudations,  and   I  stand  listening  to  their  words,  MenesmiB, 

and  become  enchanted  by   them,   and   all   in  a  momenl  t 

imagine  myself  to  have  become  a  greater  and  nobler  and 

finer  man  than  I  was  before.     And  if,  as  often  happens,  then 

are   any  foreigners  who    accompany  me    to    the   speech,  1 

become  suddenly  conscious  of  having  a  sort  of  triumph  oHt 

them,  and  they  seem  to  experience  a  corresponding  fwling 

of  admiration  at  me,  and  at  the  greatness  of  the  city,  which 

appears  to  them,  when  ihey  arc  under  the  influence  o!  ife 

sjieaker,  more  wonderful  than  ever.     This  consciousnra  ol 

dignity  lasts  mcmore  than  three  days,  and  not  until  the  fomtli 

or  fifth  day  do  1  come  to  my  senses  and  know  where  I 

in  the  meantime  I  have  been  living  in  the  Islands  of  the  f 

Such  is  the  art  of  our  rhetoricians,  and  in  such  manner  doo 

the  sound  of  their  words  keep  ringing  in  my  ears. 

Satnm  Met.  You  are  alwayb   making  fun   of    the  rhetoriciim, 

J^'^^J^    Socrates;  this  time,  however.  I  am  inclkicfl  to  think  th»t  Ae 

.iiciiiridani      speaker  who  Is  chosen  will  not  have  much  to  say,  ff)r  hf  hi! 

been  called  upon  lo  speak  at  a  moment's  nuiice,  and  he  «il! 

be  compelled  almost  to  improvise. 

Soc.  But  why,  my  friend,  should  he  not  have  plenty  ™ 

say?     Every  rhetorician   has  speeches  ready  made;  not  b 

there  any  difficulty  in  improvising  that  sort  of  stuiT.    Hw 

the  orator  to  praise   Athenians    among    Peioponnesians,  * 

Peloponnesians    among    .\thenians,    he    would    be  a   good 

rhetorician  who  could  succeed  and  gain  credit.     Bui  there  t 

no  difficulty  in  a  man's  winning  applause  when  he  is  «"■ 

tending  for  fame  among  the  persons  whom  he  is  praising. 

Men.  Do  you  think  not,  Socrates? 

StK.  Certainly  '  not.' 

Cui.u  Men.   Do  you  think  that  you  could  speak  yourself  if  ih* 

wifml^t^™     should  be  a  necessity,  and  if  the  Council  were  to  choose  f^ 

FKnerxi  cm-  Soi.  That  1  should  be  able  to  speak  is  no  great  wondf > 

"""■  Menexenus,  considering  that  I  have  an  excellent  mistress  i" 

the   art  of  rhetoric, —  she  who  has  made  so  many  p"" 


spasia  the  teacher  both  of  Pericles  and  of  Socrates.  5 19 

kers,  and  one  who  was  the  best  among  all  the  Hellenes  Mentxenus. 
'ericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippns.  Socratbs, 

Un.  And  who  is  she?     I  suppose  that  you  mean  Aspasia.  Menbxbnus. 
(Y.  Yes,  I  do ;  and  besides  her  I  had  Connus,  the  son  of  ^**'  .f*J** " 

.  ,  a  pu|nl  of 

robius,  as  a  master,  and  he  was  my  master  m  music,  as  Aspasia. 
was   in   rhetoric.     No   wonder    that   a   man   who  has 
ived  such  an  education  should  be  a  finished  speaker; 
1  the  pupil  of  very  inferior  masters,  say,  for  example,  one 
had  learned  music  of  Lamprus,  and  rhetoric  of  Antiphon  \ 

Rhamnusian,  might  make  a  figure  if  he  were  to  praise 

\thenians  among  the  Athenians.  ^ 

^en.  And  what  would  you  be  able  to  say  if  you  had  to  '\ 

k?  ' 

V.  Of  my  own  wit,  most  likely  nothing ;  but  yesterday  The  funeral  \ 

•ard  Aspasia  composing  a  funeral  oration  about  these  ^^"b^"*"  \ 

dead.     For  she  had  been  told,  as  you  were  saying,  that  Aspasia.  J' 

Athenians  were   going   to  choose   a   speaker,  and   she  f[ 

ated  to  me  the  sort  of  speech  which  he  should  deliver, 
y  improvising  and  partly  from  previous  thought,  putting 
ther   fragments   of   the   funeral   oration   which   Pericles 
e,  but  which,  as  I  believe,  she  composed. 
^en.  And  can  you  remember  what  Aspasia  said? 
K,  I  ought  to  be  able,  for  she  taught  me,  and  she  was 
yr  to  strike  me  because  I  was  always  forgetting. 
>«.  Then  why  will  you  not  rehearse  what  she  said? 
V.  Because  I  am  afraid  that  my  mistress  may  be  angry 
me  if  I  publish  her  speech. 

<r«.  Nay,  Socrates,  let  us  have  the  speech,  whether 
Lsia*s  or  any  one  else's,  no  matter.  I  hope  that  you  moU 
;e  me. 

»r.  But  I  am  afraid  that  you  will  laugh  at  me  if  I  con-  :^ 

\  the  games  of  youth  in  old  age.  ^■ 

>//.  Far  otherwise,  Socrates;  let  us  by  all  means  have  |j 

peech. 

V.  Truly  I  have  such  a  disposition  to  oblige  you,  that  if 
bid  me  dance  naked  I  should  not  like  to  refuse,  since  we 

alone.     Listen  then :   If  I  remember  rightly,  she  began  ;. 

>llows,  with  the  mention  of  the  dead  ^ : —  1 

here  is  a  tribute  of  deeds  and  of  words.     The  departed 

'  Thucyd.  ii.  35-46. 
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lutve  already  had  the  ^t,  when  going  forth  un  iheir  tlMlmcd 
journey  they  were  attended  on  iheir  way  by  the  stale  anil  b; 
their  friends ;  the  iribtite  uf  words  remains  to  be  given  ID 
them,  as  is  meet  and  by  law  ordained.  For  noble  woids  ut 
a  memorial  and  a  crown  of  noble  actions,  which  art  given  M 
the  doere  of  them  by  the  hcareis.  A  word  is  needed  whiii 
will  duly  praise  the  dead  and  gently  admoni^  the  his;, 
exhorting  the  brethren  and  descendants  of  the  depailed  Ifl 
imitate  their  virtue,  and  consoling  their  fathers  and  molhtn 
and  the  sunnvors,  if  any,  who  may  chance  to  be  alive  of  tht 
previous  generation.  What  sort  of  a  word  wdl  this  be, 
how  shall  we  rightly  begin  the  praises  of  these  brat's  mcn^ 
In  their  life  they  rejoiced  their  own  friends  with  thdi 
valour,  and  their  death  they  gave  in  exchange  for  tht 
salvation  uf  the  living.  And  I  lliink  that  we  should  praiie 
them  in  the  order  in  which  nature  made  them  good,  for  thty 
were  good  because  they  were  -sprung  from  good  lalhm. 
Wherefore  let  us  first  of  all  praise  the  goodness  of  thm 
birth :  scctmdly,  their  nurture  and  education ;  and  then  Id 
us  set  fiirtli  how  noble  their  actions  were,  and  how  worth)' 
of  the  education  which  ihey  had  received. 

.\nd  first  as  to  their  birth.  Their  ancestors  were  iwi 
strangers,  nor  are  these  their  descendants  sojoiiniers  on)T. 
whose  falhers  have  come  from  another  counir\- :  but  ihey  Jrt 
the  children  of  iht  soil,  dwelling  and  hving  in  their  onn 
land.  And  the  country*  which  brought  them  up  is  noi  lilt 
other  countries,  a  stepmother  to  her  children,  but  their  om 
true  mother ;  she  bore  them  and  nourished  them  and  re- 
ceived them,  and  in  her  bosom  they  now  repose.  It  ismtrt 
and  right,  therefore,  that  we  should  begin  by  praising  iht 
land  which  is  their  mother,  and  that  will  be  a  way  of  priising 
their  noble  birth. 

The  country  is  worthy  to  be  praised,  not  only  by  us,  bui 
by  all  mankind ;  first,  and  above  all,  as  being  dear  to  the 
Gods.  This  is  proved  by  the  strife  and  contention  of  ilif 
,  Gods  respecting  her.  And  ought  not  the  countrj-  which  the 
Gods  praise  to  be  praised  by  all  mankind?  The  second 
praise  which  may  be  fairly  claimed  by  her,  is  that  at  the 
time  when  the  whole  earth  was  sending  forth  and  creatinj 
diverse  animals,  tame  and  wild,  she  our  mother  was  free  and 
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re  from  savage  monsters,  and  out  of  all  animals  selected  Menexenus. 

i  brought  forth  man,  who  is  superior  to  the  rest  in  imder-  socratbs. 

nding,  and  alone  has  justice  and  religion.     And  a  great  shefim 

of  that  she  brought  forth  the  common  ancestors  of  us  and  *»"»ught  forth 

man,  and 

the  departed,  is  that  she  provided  the  means  of  support  proved  her 
her  offspring      For  as  a  woman  proves  her  motherhood  J™*  ^0*"- 

.  .  hood  by  pro- 

giving  milk  to  her  young  ones   (and   she  who  has  no  vidingfood 
itain  of  milk  is  not  a  mother),  so  did  this  our  land  prove  ''^^^^^o'^ 

"  *  otBpnng. 

:  she  was  the  mother  of  men,  for  in  those  days  she  alone 
first  of  all  brought  forth  wheat  and  barley  for  human 
1,  which  is  the  best  and   noblest   sustenance  for  man, 
)m  she  regarded  as  her  true  offspring.     And  these  are 
T  proofs  of  motherhood  in  a  country  than  in  a  woman, 
the  woman  in  her  conception  and  generation  is  but  the 
iition  of  the  earth,  and  not  the  earth  of  the  woman.     And 
the  fruit  of  the  earth  she  gave  a  plenteous  supply,  not 
^  to  her  own,  but  to  others  also ;  and  afterwards  she  made 
olive  to  spring  up  to  be  a  boon  to  her  children,  and  to 
p  them  in  their  toils.     And  when  she  had  herself  nursed  The  Gods 
m  and  brought  them  up  to  manhood,  she  gave  them  Gods  ^"J^J 
be  their  rulers  and  teachers,  whose  names  are  well  known,  primitive 
i  need  not  now  be  repeated.     They  are  the  Gods  who  first  "^^  ^^ 
lered  our  lives,  and  instructed  us  in  the  arts  for  the  supply  art*, 
our  daily  needs,  and  taught  us  the  acquisition  and  use  of 
ns  for  the  defence  of  the  country. 

Thus  bom  into  the  world  and  thus  educated,  the  ancestors 
the  departed  lived  and  made  themselves  a  government, 
lich  1  ought  briefly  to  commemorate.  For  government  is 
;  nurture  of  man,  and  the  government  of  good  men  is  good, 
d  of  bad  men  bad.  And  I  must  show  that  our  ancestors  We  have  a 
re  trained  under  a  good  government,  and  for  this  reason  ^^  ^"^T' 

^  m  t  ment,  which 

•y  were  good,  and  our  contemporaries  are  also  good,  among  « sometimes 
om  our  departed  friends  are  to  be  reckoned.     Then  as  "^^^*^but 
1^,  and  indeed  always,  from  that  time  to  this,  speaking  isreaiiyan 
lerally,  our  government  was  an  aristocracy  —  a  form  of  fo"^^bwt' 
i^emment  which  receives  various  names,  according  to  the  rule  wiih  the 
'cies  of  men,  and  is  sometimes  called  democracy,  but  is  ^°any"  ° 
ily  an  aristocracy  or  government  of  the  best  which  has  the 
)roval  of  the  many.     For  kings  we  have  always  had,  first 
editary  and  then  elected,  and  authority  is  mostly  in  the 


I 


are  unequal ;  there  are  tyrannies  and  the 
in  which  the  one  party  are  slaves  and  i 
But  we  and  our  citizens  are  brethren,  the 
mother,  and  we  do  not  think  it  right  to 
masters  or  servants ;  but  the  natural  equatii 
us  to  seek  for  legal  equality,  and  to  recof 
except  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  wisd' 
And  so  their  and  our  fatheis,  and  these, 
being  nobly  bom  and  having  been  brought 
did  both  in  thetr  public  and  private  capacit> 
famous  over  the  whole  world.  They  wert 
who  thought  that  they  ought  to  fight  botl 
for  the  sake  of  Hellenes  on  behalf  of  fre 
barbarians  in  the  common  interest  of  He 
fail  me  to  tell  of  their  defence  of  their  c 
invasion  of  Eumolpus  and  the  Amazons,  o 
of  the  Argives  against  the  Cadmeians,  or 
against  the  Argives  ;  besides,  the  poets  hav 
in  song  to  all  mankind  their  glory,  and  t 
memoration  of  their  deeds  in  prose  which 
would  hold  a  second  place.  They  already 
and  I  say  no  more  of  them ;  but  there  are  < 
of  which  no  poet  has  worthily  sung,  and  wh 
the  poet's  muse.  Of  these  I  am  bound  t( 
mention,  and  shall  invoke  others  to  sing  of 
and  other  strains,  in  a  manner  becoming 
I  first  I  will  tell  how  the  Persians,  lords  of  A: 
Europe,  and  how  the  children  of  this  lai 
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Persia.     The   first    king,    Cyrus,   by  his   valour    freed    the  Mentxenu*. 
Persians,  who  were  his  countrymen,  and  subjected  the  Medes,  Socrates. 
who  were  their  lords,  and  he  ruled  over  the  rest  of  Asia,  as 
fiar  as  Egypt ;  and  after  him  came  his  son,  who  ruled  all  the 
accessible  part  of  Egypt  and   Libya;    the  third  king  was 
Darius,  who  extended  the  land  boundaries  of  the  empire  to 
Scythia,  and  with  his  fleet  held  the  sea  and  the  islands.     None 
presumed  to  be  his  equal;   the  minds  of  all  men  were  en- 
thralled by  him  —  so  many  and  mighty  and  warlike  nations 
had  the  power  of  Persia  subdued.     Now  Darius  had  a  quarrel  Vet  at  Mara- 
against  us  and  the  Eretrians,  because,  as  he  said,  we  had  *<>?*«  »™»y 

*'  »  »  '  of  Danus  was 

conspired  against  Sardis,  and  he  sent  500,000  men  in  trans-  overcome  by 

ports  and  vessels  of  war,  and  300  ships,  and  Datis  as  com-  almost  rinrfe* 

mander,  telling  him  to  bring  the  Eretrians  and  Athenians  to  handed. 

the  king,  if  he  wished  to  keep  his  head  on  his  shoulders.     He 

sailed  against  the  Eretrians,  who  were  reputed  to  be  amongst 

the  noblest  and  most  warlike  of  the  Hellenes  of  that  day,  and 

they  were  numerous,  but  he  conquered  them  all  in  three  days ; 

and  when  he  had  conquered  them,  in  order  that  no  one  might 

escape,  he  searched  the  whole  country  after  this  manner :  his 

soldiers,  coming  to  the  borders  of  Eretria  and  spreading  from 

sea  to  sea,  joined  hands  and  passed  through  the  whole  country, 

in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  tell  the  king  that  no  one 

had  escaped  them.     And  from  Eretria  they  went  to  Marathon 

with  a  like  intention,  expecting  to  bind  the  Athenians  in  the 

same  yoke  of  necessity  in  which  they  had  bound  the  Eretrians. 

Having  effected  one-half  of  their  purpose,  they  were  in  the 

act  of  attempting  the  other,  and  none  of  the  Hellenes  dared 

to  assist  either  the  Eretrians  or  the  Athenians,  except  the 

Lacedaemonians,  and  they  arrived  a  day  too  late  for  the 

batde;  but  the  rest  were  panic-stricken  and  kept  quiet,  too 

feppy  in  having  escaped  for  a  time.     He  who  has  present  to 

liis  mind  that  conflict  will  know  what  manner  of  men  they 

^ere  who  received  the  onset  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon, 

and  chastened  the  pride  of  the  whole  of  Asia,  and  by  the 

Wory  which  they  gained  over  the  barbarians  first  taught 

other  men  that  the  power  of  the  Persians  was  not  invincible, 

'^ttt  that  hosts  of  men  and  the  multitude  of  riches  alike  yield 

to  valour.     And  I  assert  that  those  men  are  the  fathers  not 

<^nly  of  ourselveSi  but  of  om:  liberties  and  of  the  liberties  of 
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wou  viclorics  \a  SicHy,  whither  ihcy  had  gone  over  the  ?< 
lo  fighi  fi>r  ihc  liberticii  of  the  Leoniincs,  to  whom  they  w 
bound  by  iiaths;  but,  uwtng  to  tSic  distance,  the  cily  n 
unable  to  he![>  ihtm,  aiid  thty  lost  heart  and  came  to  xabU 
liine ;  of  «'horn  their  very  enemies  give  a  higher  praise  foe  In 
perance  and  valour  than  friends  do  of  most  other  men.  Mai 
also  fell  in  navai  engagements  at  the  Hcliesponl,  after  ham 
in  one  day  taken  all  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  defcati 
iheni  in  other  naval  engagements.  And  what  I  call  tl 
Icrrible  and  desperate  nature  of  the  war,  i^  that  the  oih 
Hellenes,  in  their  extreme  animosity  towards  the  city,  shou 
have  entered  into  negotiations  with  their  bitteresi  enemy,  li 
king  of  Persia,  whom  they,  together  with  us,  had  expelled;- 
him,  without  us,  Ihey  again  brought  back,  barbarian  agair 
Hellenes,  and  all  the  hosts,  both  of  Hellenes  and  barbariai 
were  united  against  Athens.  And  then  shone  forth  the  po« 
and  valour  of  our  city.  Her  enemies  had  supposed  thai  il 
wa.1  exhausted  by  the  war,  and  our  ships  were  blockaded 
Mitylenc.  But  the  citizens  themselves  embarked,  and  can 
lo  the  rescue  with  sixty  other  ships,  and  iheu'  \'alotL'  «. 
confessed  of  all  men,  for  they  conquered  their  enemies  a 
delivered  llieir  friends.  And  yet  by  some  evil  fortune  th( 
were  left  lo  perish  at  sea,  and  therefore  are  '  not  interred  hrf 
Ever  to  be  remembered  and  honoured  are  they,  for  by  ibe 
valour  not  only  that  sea-fight  was  won  for  us,  but  the  enlii 
war  was  decided  by  them,  and  through  them  the  city  gaint 
the  reputation  of  being  invincible,  even  though  attacked  I 
all  mankind.  And  that  reputation  was  a  true  one.  for  ll 
defeat  which  came  upon  us  was  our  own  doing.  We  wt 
never  conquered  by  others,  and  to  this  day  we  are  >t 
unconquered  by  them  ;  but  we  were  our  own  conquerors,  a' 
received  defeat  at  our  own  hands.  Afterwards  there  " 
quiet  and  peace  abroad,  but  there  .sprang  up  war  at  hom 
and,  if  men  are  destined  to  have  civil  war,  no  one  could  ha 
desired  that  his  city  should  lake  the  disorder  in  a  milder  for 
How  joyful  and  natural  was  the  reconciliation  of  those  »■ 
came  from  the  Piraeus  and  those  who  came  from  the  cii 
with  what  moderation  did  they  order  the  war  against  i 
tyrants  in  Kleusis,  and  in  a  manner  how  unlike  what  the  oil 
'  Kcotling  uii  miiriu,  or  taking  mm  before  avaiiKDivrti  with  ttivTiu. 
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Hellenes  expected!     And  the  reason  of  this  gentleness  was  MeMjrtHus. 
4e  veritable  tie  of  blood,  which  created  among  them  a  friend-   Socratks. 
slq>  as  of  kinsmen,  faithful  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed. 
And  we  ought  also  to  remember  those  who  then  f^ll  by  one 
another's  hands,  and  on  such  occasions  as  these  to  reconcile 
them  with  sacrifices  and  prayers,  praying  to  those  who  have 
power  over  them,  that  they  may  be  reconciled  even  as  we  are 
reconciled.     For  they  did   not   attack  one  another   out  of 
malice  or  enmity,  but  they  were  unfortunate.     And  that  such 
was  the  fact  we  ourselves  are  witnesses,  who  are  of  the  same 
race  with  them,  and  have  mutually  received  and  granted  for- 
giveness of  what  we  have  done  and  suffered.     After  this  there  change  in  the 
was  perfect  peace,  and  the  city  had  rest ;  and  her  feeling  was  Xthenb^co 
that  she  forgave  the  barbarians,  who  had  severely  suffered  at  to  the  other 
her  hands  and  severely  retaliated,  but  that  she  was  indignant  j^*^e"persiaii 
at  the  ingratitude  of  the  Hellenes,  when  she  remembered  how  king. 
they  had  received  good  from  her  and  returned  evil^  having 
made  common  cause  with  the  barbarians,  depriving  her  of  the 
ships  which  had  once  been  their  salvation,  and  dismantling 
our  walls,  which  had  preserved  their  own  from  falling.     She 
thought  that  she  would  no  longer  defend  the  Hellenes,  when 
enslaved  either  by  one  another  or  by  the  barbarians,  and  did 
accordingly.     This  was  our  feeling,  while  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  thinking  that  we  who  were  the  champions  of  liberty  had 
fallen,  and  that  their  business  was  to  subject  the  remaining 
Hellenes.     And  why  should  I  say  more?  for  the  events  of 
which  I  am  speaking  happened  not  long  ago  and  we  can  all 
of  us  remember  how  the  chief  peoples  of  Hellas,  Argives  and 
Boeotians  and  Corinthians,  came  to  feel  the  need  of  us,  and, 
what  is  the  greatest  miracle  of  all,  the  Persian  king  himself 
was  driven  to  such  extremity  as  to  come  round  to  the  opinion, 
^t  from  this  city,  of  which  he  was  the  destroyer,  and  from 
DO  other,  his  salvation  would  proceed. 
And  if  a  person  desired  to  bring  a  deserved  accusation 
[     Hiainst  our  city,  he  would  find  only  one  charge  which  he 
could  justly  urge  —  that  she  was  too  compassionate  and  too 
favourable  to  the  weaker  side.     And  in  this  instance  she  was 
not  able  to  hold  out  or  keep  her  resolution  of  refusing  aid  to 
45  her  injurers  when  they  were  being  enslaved,  but  she  was 
softened,  and  did  in   fact  send  out  aid,  and  delivered  the 
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all  who  are  on  Ihe  continent,  for  thai  was  the  action  lo  whiAl 
the  Hclieni-s  looked  back  when  they  ventured  to6ghltaj 
their  own  safety  in  the  battles  which  ensued;  iheybtcsiMi 
disciples  of  the  men  of  Marathon.  To  them,  therefott, ! 
assign  in  my  speech  the  first  place,  and  the  second  lo  lliote 

;  who  fought  and  con(]Uered  in  the  sea  fights  at  Salamis  wA 
AUcniisium  ;  for  of  ihem,  too,  one  might  have  many  ihinf^io 
say  —  of  tile  assaults  which  they  endured  by  sea  and  land,  and 
how  they  repelled  them.  1  will  mention  only  thai  aci  oi 
tlicirs  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  noblest,  and  whici 
followed  thai  of  Marathon  and  came  nearest  to  it:  for  ilw 
men   of    Marathon    only  showed    the    Hellenes  that  il  wa 

'  possible  to  ward  off  the  barbarians  by  land,  the  many  by  ibi 
few :  but  there  was  no  proof  that  they  could  be  defeated  b; 
ships,  and  at  sea  the  Persians  retained  ihe  reputation  of  bemj 
invincible  in  numbers  and  wealth  and  skill  and  strenglb. 
This  is  the  glory  of  the  men  who  fought  at  sea,  that  thfj 
dispelled  the  second  terror  which  had  hitherto  possessed  ihc 
Hellenes,  and  so  made  the  fear  of  numbers,  whether  of  ships 
or  men,  to  cease  among  ihem.  And  so  the  soldiers  of  Man- 
tlion  and  the  sailors  of  Salamis  became  the  schoolmastmiJ 
Hellas ;  the  one  teaching  and  habituating  the  Hellenes  not 
to  fear  the  liarharians  at  sea,  and  the  others  not  to  fear  llifm 
by  land.  Third  in  order,  for  ihe  number  and  valour  of  ^ 
combatants,  and  third  in  ihe  salvation  of  Hellas,  1  place  ihf 
battle  of  Plataea.  And  now  the  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as 
ihe  Athenians  took  part  in  the  struggle :  ihey  were  all  united 
in  this  greatest  and  most  terrible  conflict  of  all;  wherefort 
their  virtues  will  be  celebrated  in  times  to  come,  as  they  ar* 
now  celebrated  by  us.  But  at  a  later  period  many  Hellenic 
tribes  were  still  on  ihe  side  of  the  barbarians,  and  there  wai 
a  report  that  the  great  king  was  going  lo  make  a  new  attemp' 
upon  the  Hellenes,  and  therefore  justice  requires  that  *' 
should  also  make  mention  of  those  who  crowned  the  previoii' 
work  of  our  salvation,  and  drove  and  purged  away  all  bar- 
barians from  the  sea.  These  were  the  men  who  foughi 
by  sea  at  the  river  Kurymedon,  and  who  went  on  the  «■ 
pediiion  lo  Cyprus,  and  who  sailed  to  Egypt  and  divers 
other  places ;  and  they  should  be  gratefully  remembered  hy 
us,  because  they  compelled  the  king  in  fear  for  himself  ID 
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look  to  his  own  safety  instead  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  Menexenus. 

Bellas.  SOCKATBS. 

And  so  the  war  against  the  barbarians  was  fought  out  to 
he  end  by  the  whole  city  on  their  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf 
i  their  countrymen.  There  was  peace,  and  our  city  was  held 
I  honour ;  and  then,  as  prosperity  makes  men  jealous,  there 
icceeded  a  jealousy  of  her,  and  jealousy  begat  envy,  and  so 
le  became  engaged  against  her  will  in  a  war  with  the 
ellenes.  On  the  breaking  out  of  war,  our  citizens  met  the 
icedaemonians  at  Tanagra,  and  fought  for  the  freedom  of 
e  Boeotians ;  the  issue  was  doubtful,  and  was  decided  by 
e  engagement  which  followed.  For  when  the  Lacedaemo-  Tanagm: 
ms  had  gone  on  their  way,  leaving  the  Boeotians,  whom  ^^*°°P**y'*- 
ey  were  aiding,  on  the  third  day  after*  the  battle  of  Tanagra, 
IT  countrymen  conquered  at  Oenophyta,  and  righteously 
stored  those  who  had  been  unrighteously  exiled.  And  they 
ere  the  first  after  the  Persian  war  who  fought  on  behalf  of 
)erty  in  aid  of  Hellenes  against  Hellenes ;  they  were  brave 
en,  and  freed  those  whom  they  aided,  and  were  the  first  too 
ho  were  honourably  interred  in  this  sepulchre  by  the  state, 
iterwards  there  was  a  mighty  war,  in  which  all  the  Hellenes 
)ined,  and  devastated  our  country,  which  was  very  ungrateful 
f  them ;  and  our  countrymen,  after  defeating  them  in  a  naval 
ngagement  and  taking  their  leaders,  the  Spartans,  at  Sphagia,  Sphactena. 
rhen  they  might  have  destroyed  them,  spared  their  lives,  and 
;ave  them  back,  and  made  peace,  considering  that  they  should 
w  with  their  fellow-countrymen  only  until  they  gained  a 
ictory  over  them,  and  not  because  of  the  private  anger  of  the 
tate  destroy  the  common  interest  of  Hellas ;  but  that  with 
barbarians  they  should  war  to  the  death.  Worthy  of  praise 
Je  they  also  who  waged  this  war,  and  are  here  interred ;  for 
hey  proved,  if  any  one  doubted  the  superior  prowess  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  former  war  with  the  barbarians,  that  their 
oubts  had  no  foundation  —  showing  by  their  victory  in  the 
ivil  war  with  Hellas,  in  which  they  subdued  the  other  chief 
•ate  of  the  Hellenes,  that  they  could  conquer  single-handed 
lose  with  whom  they  had  been  allied  in  the  war  against  the 
arbarians.  After  the  peace  there  followed  a  third  war,  which  The  Sicilian 
as  of  a  terrible  and  desperate  nature,  and  in  this  many  brave  *^*p<^^'"°"- 
en  who  are  here  interred  lost  their  lives  —  many  of  them  had 
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knowledge,  when  separated  from  justice  and  v-irtue,  i 
to  be  cunning  and  not  wisdom ;  wherefore  make  this  yuui  I 
(iret  and  last  and  ciinsiain  and  all -absorbing  aim,  lo  eicwil,  I 
if  posuble,  not  only  us  hut  all  your  ancestors  in  virtue ;  ami  \ 
know  thai  to  excel  you  in  vinue  only  brings  us  shame,  bu 
that  to  be  excelled  by  you  is  a  source  of  happiness  loui. 
And  we  shall  most  likely  be  defeated,  and  you  will  mmi 
likely  be  victors  in  the  contest,  if  you  leara  so  lo  oniu 
your  lives  as  not  lo  abuse  or  waste  the  reputation  of  your 
ancestors,  knowing  that  to  a  man  who  has  any  self-req)crt, 
nothing  is  more  dishonourable  than  lo  be  honoured,  Dol 
for  his  ovm  sake,  but  on  account  of  the  reputation  of  iiii 
ancestors.  The  honour  of  parents  is  a  fair  and  noWe 
treasure  to  their  posterity,  but  to  have  the  use  of  a  treaaure 
of  wealth  and  honour,  and  to  leave  none  to  your  successoii 
because  you  have  neither  money  nor  reputation  of  your  own, 
is  alike  baac  and  dishonourable.  And  if  you  follow  uor 
precepts  you  wiU  be  received  by  us  as  friends,  when  tk 
hour  of  destiny  brings  you  hither;  but  if  you  neglect  m 
words  and  are  disgraced  in  your  lives,  no  one  will  welcctnc 
or  receive  you.  This  is  the  message  which  is  to  be  delivurf 
to  our  children. 

'  Some  (if  us  have  fathers  and  mothers  still  living,  and  « 
would  urge  them,  if,  as  is  likely,  we  shall  die,  lo  bear  tk 
calamity  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  not  to  condole  with  ok 
another;  for  ihey  have  sorrows  enough,  and  will  not  neeJ 
any  one  to  stir  them  up.  While  we  gently  heal  tkii 
wounds,  let  us  remind  them  that  the  Gods  have  heard  [Ik 
chief  part  of  their  prayers;  for  they  prayed,  not  that  ihtif 
children  might  live  for  ever,  but  that  they  might  be  bra« 
and  renowned.  And  this,  which  is  the  greatest  good,  ihtv 
have  attained.  A  mortal  man  cannot  expect  lo  have  every- 
thing in  his  own  hfe  turning  out  according  to  his  will ;  and 
they,  if  they  bear  their  misfortunes  bravely,  will  be  trulv 
deemed  brave  fathers  of  the  brave.  But  if  they  give  way  i<- 
their  sorrows,  either  they  will  be  suspected  of  not  being  ou' 
parents,  or  we  of  not  being  such  as  our  panegyrists  declare 
Let  not  either  of  the  two  alternatives  happen,  but  rather  \s 
them  be  our  chief  and  true  panegyrists,  who  show  in  thei 
lives  that  they  are  true  men,  and  had  men  for  iheir  sonS 
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Of  old  the  saying,  "  Nothing  too  much,"  appeared  to  be,  and  Menexenns. 

I  Tca]]y  was,  well  said.     For  he  whose  happiness  rests  with  Socrates. 

VluDself,  if  possible,  wholly,  and  if  not,  as  far  as  is  possible, 

[  —who  is  not  hanging  in  suspense  on  other  men,  or  changing 

irith  the  vicissitude  of  their  fortune, —  has  his  life  ordered  for 

>   the  best.     He  is  the  temperate  and  valiant  and  wise ;  and 

irfien  his  riches  come  and  go,  when  his  children  are  given 

and  taken  away,  he  will  remember  the  proverb  — "  Neither 

lejoiciDg  overmuch  nor  grieving   overmuch,"  for  he  relies 

upon  himself.     And  such  we  would  have  our  parents  to  be  — 

that  is  our  word  and  wish,  and  as  such  we  now  offer  our- 

adves,  neither  lamenting  overmuch,  nor  fearing  overmuch,  if 

ne  are  to  die  at  this  time.     And  we  entreat  our  fathers  and 

mothers  to  retain  these  feelings  throughout  their  future  life, 

ttd  to  be  assured  that  they  will  not  please  us  by  sorrowing 

I    and  lamenting  over  us.     But,  if  the  dead  have  any  know- 

\    Mge  of  the  living,  they  will  displease  us  most  by  making 

themselves  miserable  and  by  taking  their  misfortunes  too 

amch  to  heart,  and  they  will  please  us  best  if  they  bear  their 

loBB  H^tly  and   temperately.     For   our  life  will   have  the 

noblest  end  which  is  vouchsafed   to  man,  and  should  be 

glorified  rather  than  lamented.     And  if  they  will  direct  their 

trinds  to  the  care  and  nurture  of  our  wives  and  children, 

they  will  soonest  forget  their  misfortunes,  and  Uve  in  a  better 

ind  nobler  way,  and  be  dearer  to  us. 

'This  is  all  that  we  have  to  say  to  our  families :  and  to  the 
itate  wc  would  say  —  Take  care  of  our  parents  and  of  our 
•ons:  let  her  worthily  cherish  the  old  age  of  our  parents,  and 
Wng  up  our  sons  in  the  right  way.  But  we  know  that  she 
win  of  her  own  accord  take  care  of  them,  and  does  not  need 
wy  exhortation  of  ours.' 

This,  O  ye  children  and  parents  of  the  dead,  is  the  message 
'^Wch  they  bid  us  deliver  to  you,  and  which  I  do  deliver 
'ith  the  utmost  seriousness.  And  in  their  name  I  beseech 
yo^  the  children,  to  imitate  your  fathers,  and  you,  parents, 
to  be  of  good  cheer  about  yourselves ;  for  we  will  nourish 
y^^  age,  and  take  care  of  you  both  publicly  and  privately  in 
*V  place  in  which  one  of  us  may  meet  one  of  you  who  are 
^^  parents  of  the  dead.  And  the  care  of  you  which  the  city 
wows,  you  know  yourselves ;   for  she  has  made  provision  by 
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X.  Very  good.     But  you  must  take  care  not  to  tell  of  me,  Mentxtnus. 

then  at  some  future  time  I  will  repeat  to  you  many  other  Sockatks, 

Uent  political  speeches  of  hers.  Menbxenus. 

m.  Fear  not ;  only  let  me  hear  them,  and  I  will  keep 

jcret. 

r.  Then  I  will  keep  my  promise. 


\\\ 
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two  dialogues  which  are  translated  in  the  second  appendix   Appendix  IL 

not  mentioned  by  Aristotle,  or  by  any  early  authority,  and 

no  claim  to  be  ascribed  to  Plato.     They  are  examples  of 

Platonic  dialogues  to  be  assigned  probably  to  the  second  or  third 

IgeneiAtioii  after  Plato,  when  his  writings  were  well  known  at 

Athens  and  Alexandria.     They  exhibit  considerable  originality, 

and  are  remarkable  for  containing  several  thoughts  of  the  sort 

vrliicli.  we  suppose  to  be  modem  rather  than  ancient,  and  which 

have  a  peculiar  interest  for  us.     The  Second  Alcibiades 

that  the  difficulties  about  prayer  which  have  perplexed 

Cbristian  theologians  were  not  unknown  among  the  followers  of 

Flato.      The  Eryxias  was  doubted  by  the  ancients  themselves :  yet 

it  may  claim  the  distinction  of  being,  among  all  Greek  or  Roman 

^mtingSf  the  one  which  anticipates  in  the  most  striking  manner 

tlie  modem  science  of  political  economy  and  gives  an  abstract 

form  to  some  of  its  principal  doctrines. 

For  the  translation  of  these  two  dialogues  I  am  indebted  to  my 
firiend  and  secretary,  Mr.  Knight. 

That  the  Dialogue  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Second 
Alcibiades  is  a  genuine  writing  of  Plato  will  not  be  maintained  by 
any  modem  critic,  and  was  hardly  believed  by  the  ancients 
themselves.  The  dialectic  is  poor  and  weak.  There  is  no  power 
language,  or  beauty  of  style ;  and  there  is  a  certain  abmpt- 
and  dypauda  in  the  conversation,  which  is  very  un>Platonic. 
Xhc  best  passage  is  probably  that  about  the  poets,  p.  147: — the 
remark  that  the  poet,  who  is  of  a  reserved  disposition,  is  un- 
commonly difficult  to  understand,  and  the  ridiculous  interpretation 
of  Homer,  are  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  Plato  (cp.  Protag.  339  foil. ; 
Ion  534;  Apol.  22  D).     The  characters  are  ill-drawn.     Socrates 


ALCIBIADES    11. 

PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 
Socrates  and  Alcibiades. 

Soc.  Are  you  going,  Alcibiades,  to  offer  prayer  to  Zeus?       AidHadesii. 
38      AL  Yes,  Socrates,  I  am.  Socratks. 

Soc.  You  seem  to  be  troubled  and  to  cast  your  eyes  on  the  Alcibiades. 
ground,  as  though  you  were  thinking  about  something. 

AL  Of  what  do  you  suppose  that  I  am  thinking? 

Soc.  Of  the  greatest  of  all  things,  as  I  believe.  Tell  me, 
do  you  not  suppose  that  the  Gods  sometimes  partly  grant 
and  partly  reject  the  requests  which  we  make  in  pubUc  and 
private,  and  favour  some  persons  and  not  others? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc,  Do  you  not  imagine,  then,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  The  danger  of 
very  careful,  lest  perchance  without  knowing  it  he  implore  *hichUiU. 
great  evils  for  himself,  deeming  that  he  is  asking  for  good,  advised, 
especially  if  the  Gods  are  in  the  mood  to  grant  whatever  he 
may  request?     There  is  the  story  of  Oedipus,  for  instance, 
who  prayed  that  his  children  might  divide  their  inheritance 
between  them  by  the  sword :  he  did  not,  as  he  might  have 
done,  beg  that  his  present  evils  might  be  averted,  but  called 
down  new  ones.     And  was  not  his  prayer  accompHshed,  and 
did   not  many  and  terrible  evils  thence  arise,  upon  which 
I  need  not  dilate? 

AL  Yes,  Socrates,  but  you  are  speaking  of  a  madman: 
surely  you  do  not  think  that  any  one  in  his  senses  would 
venture  to  make  such  a  prayer? 

Sac.  Madness,  then,  you  consider  to  be  the  opposite  of 
discretion? 

AL  Of  course. 
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mad.     For  tell  me,  by  heaven,  do  you  not  tiiink  that  in  the  AkiHadesii. 
city  the  wise  are  few,  while  the  foolish,  whom  you  call  mad,  Socrates, 
are  many?  Alcibiades. 

AL  I  do.  **'  ^^J[\  , 

.         ,  ences  of  kind 

Soc.  But  how  could  we  live  m  safety  with  so  many  crazy  do  not  exclude 
people?     Should  we  not  long  since  have  paid  the  penalty  at  ^«fl'«»*nces of 
their  hands,  and  have  been  struck  and  beaten  and  endured 
every  other  form  of  ill-usage  which  madmen  are  wont  to 
inflict?     Consider,  my  dear   friend:    may   it   not   be  quite 
otiicrwise? 

AL  Why,  Socrates,  how  is  that  possible?     I  must  have 
been  mistaken. 

Soc.  So  it  seems  to  me.     But  perhaps  we  may  consider 
the  matter  thus : — 

AL  How? 

•Stv.  I  will  tell  you.     We  think  that  some  are  sick ;  do  we 
not? 

AL  Yes. 

*Soc,  And  must  every  sick  person  either  have  the  gout,  or  The  sick  may 
in  a  fever,  or  suffer  from  ophthalmia?     Or  do  you  believe  {l^^*^?"^. 
t  a  man   may  labour   under  some   other  disease,   even  >»«»: 
^CiAoagh  he  has  none  of  these  complaints?     Surely,  they  are 
^^^  the  only  maladies  which  exist? 
^AL  Certainly  not. 

'-Sev.  And  is  every  kind  of  ophthalmia  a  disease? 

^l  Yes. 

'^,  And  every  disease  ophthalmia? 

-AL  Surely  not.     But  I  scarcely  understand  what  I  mean 


Soc.  Perhaps,  if  you  give  me  your  best  attention,  '  two  of 
^     '  looking  together,  we  may  find  what  we  seek. 

AL  I  am  attending,  Socrates,  to  the  best  of  my  power. 
Soc.  We  are  agreed,  then,  that  every  form  of  ophthalmia  is 
^disease,  but  not  every  disease  ophthalmia? 
AL  We  are. 

Soc.  And  so  far  we  seem  to  be  right.     For  every  one  who 

^^^ers  from  a  fever  is  sick ;  but  the  sick,  I  conceive,  do  not 

^U  have  fever  or  gout  or  ophthalmia,  although  each  of  these  is 

a  disease,  which,  according  to  those  whom  we  call  physicians, 

may  require  a  different  treatment.     They  are  not  all  alike. 


IllMStratUtms  t/  generm  mmd 

!■  //-  oar  do  ibry  pnxlurc  ihc  Mmc  rt^oili,  \ml  each  iiu  ii 

■.       effect,  and  yet  they  ait  all  diseases.     MsT  «c  bm  olc  n  | 

*^     iOtittmidn  firom  tbc  artizADs? 

At.  Crrtainly- 

Sm.  There  arc  cobUen  and  caipenien  and  xalpton  »d  I 
albcn  of  aQ  sons  and  kinds,  wIhmd  wv  tmd  not  aop  to  j 
niainaalc.  All  lure  their  distinct  cmploymcms  and  all  ak  I 
workmen,  although  they  are  not  all  of  them  cotAleo  or  car-  ' 
penten  or  M-uIptors. 

Al.   No,  indeed. 

M  Set.  And  in  like  manner  men  differ  in  regard  lo  want  of 

^'■*  teiue.  Those  who  are  most  out  of  their  wits  wv  call  *  mad- 
men,' while  wc  term  tho«r  who  are  less  far  gone  '  stopsd '  a 
'  idiutic,'  or,  if  we  jirefcr  gentler  langoage,  describe  them  as 
'romantic'  or  'simple-minded,'  or,  again,  as  'innoceot'or 
'  incxpericnrcd '  or  '  foolish.'  V'ou  may  ev-en  find  oiha 
names,  if  you  weic  for  them  ;  but  by  all  of  them  lack  of  sena 
is  intended.  They  only  differ  as  od«  an  appeared  to  d 
differ  from  another  or  one  disease  (rofn  aitother.  Or  wiut  b 
your  opinion? 

Al.   I  agree  with  you. 

Sot.  Then  let  us  retain  to  the  point  at  which  we  di- 
gressed. We  said  at  fint  that  we  should  hare  to  consider 
who  were  the  wi-,e  and  who  the  fooli>h.  For  we  acknoa- 
ledgi'd  ihat  iht-re  art  these  two  classes?     Did  we  noi? 

A!.  To  be  sure. 

Soi.  And  you  regard  those  as  sensible  who  know  what 
ought  lo  be  done  or  said? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc.  The  senseless  are  those  who  do  not  know  this? 

Al.  True. 

Soe.  The  latter  will  say  or  do  what  they  ought  not  without 
their  own  knowledge? 

Al.   Exactly. 
Ti.  Soc.  Oedipus,  as  I  was  saying,  Alcibiades,  was  a  person  of 

'J"'  this  sort.  And  even  now-a-days  you  will  find  many  who 
[have  offered  inauspicious  prayers],  although,  unlike  him, 
they  were  not  in  anger  nor  thought  that  they  were  asking 
evil.  He  neither  sought,  nor  supposed  that  he  sought  for 
good,  but  others  have  had  quite  the  contrary  notion.     1  be- 


^ 


Tlu  desire  for  good  is  sometimes  really  einl. 
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that  if  the  God  whom  you  are  about  to  consult  should  AUihiades  ir 

to  you,  and,  in  anticipation  of  your  request,  enquired  Socrates, 

icr  you  would  be  contented  to  become  tyrant  of  Athens, 

if  this  seemed  in  your  eyes  a  small  and  mean  thing, 

add  to  it  the  dominion  of  all  Hellas ;  and  seeing  that 

then  you  would  not  be  satisfied  imless  you  were  ruler 

die  whole  of  Europe,  should  promise,  not  only  that,  but,  if 

so  desired,  should  proclaim  to  all  mankind  in  one  and 

same  day  that  Alcibiades,  son  of  Cleinias,  was  tyrant: — 

such  a  case,  I  imagine,  you  would  depart  full  of  joy,  as  one 

had  obtained  the  greatest  of  goods. 
AL  And  not  only  I,  Socrates,  but  any  one  else  who  should 

with  such  luck. 
Sk.  Yet  you  would  not  accept  the  dominion  and  lordship 
all  the  Hellenes  and  all  the  barbarians  in  exchange  for 

life? 
AL  Certainly  not:  for  then  what  use  could  I  make  of 

I? 
Soc,  And  would  you  accept  them  if  you  were  likely  to  use 

to  a  bad  and  mischievous  end? 
AL  I  would  not. 

Soc,  You  see  that  it  is  not  safe  for  a  man  either  rashly  to 
>t  whatever  is  offered  him,  or  himself  to  request  a  thing, 
be  is  likely  to  suffer  thereby  or  immediately  to  lose  his  life. 
yet  we  could  tell  of  many  who,  having  long  desired  and 
igently  laboured  to  obtain  a  tyranny,  thinking  that  thus 
would  procure  an  advantage,  have  nevertheless  fallen 
to  designing  enemies.  You  must  have  heard  of 
It  .happened  only  the  other  day,  how  Archelaus  of 
icedonia  was  slain  by  his  beloved  ^,  whose  love  for  the 
my  was  not  less  than  that  of  Archelaus  for  him.  The 
micide  expected  by  his  crime  to  become  tyrant  and 
terwards  to  have  a  happy  life ;  but  when  he  had  held  the 
my  three  or  four  days,  he  was  in  his  turn  conspired 
inst  and  slain.  Or  look  at  certain  of  our  own  citizens, — 
id  of  their  actions  we  have  been  not  hearers,  but  eyewit- 
[oesses, —  who  have  desired  to  obtain  military  command :  of 
fthose  who  have  gained  their  object,  some  are  even  to  this  day 


Archelaus  and 
his  beloved. 


'  Cp.  Aristotle,  Pol.  v.  lo,  ^  17. 
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my  opinion,   I  say,  the  poet  spoke  both  well  and  pru-  AkiHadesH. 
tly ;  but  if  you  have  anything  to  say  in  answer  to  him,  SocitATBs, 

ik  out.  Alqwades. 

[/.  It  is  difficult,  Socrates,  to  oppose  what  has  been  well 
And  I  perceive  how  many  are  the  ills  of  which  ig- 
ince  is  the  cause,  since,  as  would  appear,  through 
•ranee  we  not  only  do,  but  what  is  worse,  pray  for  the 
test  evils.  No  man  would  imagine  that  he  would  do  so ; 
rould  rather  suppose  that  he  was  quite  capable  of  praying 
irhat  was  best :  to  call  down  evil  seems  more  like  a  curse 

a  prayer. 

jv.  But  perhaps,  my  good  friend,  some  one  who  is  wiser 
1  either  you  or  I  will  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  blame 
ranee  thus  rashly,  unless  we  can  add  what  ignorance  we 
n  and  of  what,  and  also  to  whom  and  how  it  is  respectively 
od  or  an  evil? 
/.  How  do  you  mean?     Can  ignorance  possibly  be  better 

knowledge  for  any  person  in  any  conceivable  case? 
:v.  So  I  believe: — you  do  not  think  so? 
/.  Certainly  not. 
H.  And  yet  surely  I  may  not  suppose  that  you  would  Orestes  and 

wish   to   act   towards  your  mother  as   they  say  that  -A'^^^^'"- 
>tes  and  Alcmaeon  and  others  have  done  towards  their 
nt. 

/.  Good  words,  Socrates,  prithee. 
X.  You  ought  not  to  bid  him  use  auspicious  words,  who  ignorance  of 

that  you  would  not  be  willing  to  commit  so  horrible  a  *«^*» 

'  ^  bad:  igno- 

l,  but  rather  him  who  affirms  the  contrary,  if  the  act  ranee  of  the 
lar  to  you  unfit  even  to  be  mentioned.     Or  do  you  think  *****  *°***** 
Orestes,  had  he  been  in  his  senses  and  knew  what  was 
for  him  to  do,  would  ever  have  dared  to  venture  on  such 
me? 

L  Certainly  not. 

V.  Nor  would  any  one  else,  I  fancy? 
I  No. 

V.  That  ignorance  is  bad  then,  it  would  appear,  which  is 
le  best  and  does  not  know  what  is  best? 
r.  So  I  think,  at  least. 
<,  And  both  to  the  person  who  is  ignorant  and  everybody 
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Cases  in  wkieh  igitaratue  may  bt  an  advmlikit.  1 

Ai.  Yes. 

Soc.  I.ci  US  lake   ainnher  cat*.     Suppose  thai  you  » 
suddenly  to  get  inin  your  head  that  it  would  be  a  good  111 
t>i   kill  Pericles,  your  kinsman  and  guardiai 
seize  a  sword  and,  going  to  the  doors  of  hi^  house,  wend 
enquire  if  he  were  at  home,  meaning  lo  slay  only  hiraandJ 
one  else :  —  the  servants  reply,  '  Yes ' :   ( Mind,  I  do  ni 
that  you  would  really  do  such  a  thing ;  but  there  is  a 
you  think,  to  prevent  a  man  who  is  ignorant  i 
having  occasionally  the  whim  that  what  is  worst  is  best? 

Al.  No.) 

Soc. —  If,  tlien,  you  went  indoors,  and  seeing  him,  di3  rf 
know  him,  but  thotight  thai  he  was  some  one  else,  wouU  yS 
venture  to  slay  him? 

Al.  Most  decidedly  not  '  [it  seei 

&>c.  For  you  designed  to  kill, 
but  Pericles  himself? 

Al.  Certainly. 

Soc.  .\nd  if  you  made  many  attempts,  and  each  i 
to  recognize  PerickB,  you  would  never  attack  him? 

Al.  Never. 

Soc.  Well,  but  if  Orestes  in  like  maimer  had  not  ktw 
his  mother,  do  you  think  that  he  would  ever  have  laid  hit 
upon  her? 

At.   No. 

Soc.  He  did  not  intend  to  slay  the  first  woman  he  ca 
across,  nor  any  one  else's  mother,  but  only  his  own? 

Al.  'i-rue. 

Soc.  Ignorance,  then,  is  better  for  those  who  are  in  si 
a  frame  of  mind,  and  have  such  ideas? 

AI.   Ob\'iously. 

Soc.  You  acknowledge  that  for  some  persons  in  cett 
cases  ihe  ignorance  of  some  things  is  a  good  and  not  an  e 
as  you  formerly  supposed? 

Al.  I  do. 

Soc.  2  And  there  is  still  another  case  which  will  ; 
perhaps  appear  strange  to  you,  if  you  will  consider  il?' 

Al.  What  is  that,  S(n:raies? 


o  me] '. 
the  first  who  oSmi 


flit 
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Soc,  It  may  be,  in  short,  that  the  possession  of  all  the  AkUnadaii. 
sciences,  if  unaccompanied  by  the  knowledge  of  the  best,  will  Socratbs, 
more  often   than   not   injure   the   possessor.     Consider   the  A"^»»adbs. 
natter  thus: — Must  we  not,  when  we  intend  either  to  do  or  All  knowledge 

if  unaccom- 

lay  anything,  suppose  that  we  know  or  ought  to  know  that  panicd  by  a 
rhich  we  propose  so  confidently  to  do  or  say?  ^^b^^*^***^ 

AL  Yes,  in  my  opinion.  hurtful 

Soc,  We  may  take  the  orators  for  an  example,  who  from 
[me  to  time  advise  us  about  war  and  peace,  or  the  building 
f  walls  and  the  construction  of  harbours,  whether  they 
nderstand  the  business  in  hand,  or  only  think  that  they  do. 
liTiatever  the  city,  in  a  word,  does  to  another  city,  or  in  the 
lanagement  of  her  own  affairs,  all  happens  by  the  coimsel 
f  the  orators. 

AL  True. 

Soc.  But  now  see  what  follows,  if  I  can  ^  [make  it  clear  to 
Du]*.     You  would  distinguish  the  wise  from  the  foolish? 

AL  Yes. 

Soc,  The  many  are  foolish,  the  few  wise? 

AL  Certainly. 

Soc.  And  you  use  both  the  terms,  '  wise '  and  '  foolish,'  in 
ference  to  something? 

AL   I  do. 

Soc.  Would  you  call  a  person  wise  who  can  give  advice.  Examples. 
It   does  not  know  whether  or  when  it  is  better  to  carry  out 
e  advice? 
AL   Decidedly  not. 

Soc.   Nor  again,  I  suppose,  a  person  who  knows  the  art  of 
IT,  but  does  not  know  whether  it  is  better  to  go  to  war  or 
r  how  long? 
AL   No.. 

Soc.   Nor,  once  more,  a  person  who  knows  how  to  kill 
other  or  to  take  away  his  property  or  to  drive  him  from 
i    native  land,  but  not  when  it  is  better  to  do  so  or  for 
10m  it  is  better? 
AL   Certainly  not. 

Soc.  But  he  who  understands  anything  of  the  kind  and 
s  at  the  same  time  the  knowledge  of  the  best  course  of 
tion  :  —  and  the  best  and  the  useful  are  surely  the  same? — 

'  Some  words  appear  to  have  dropped  out  here. 
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AL   Decidedly.  Aidbiades  11, 

Sac.  But  ought  we  not  then,  think  you,  either  to  fancy  Socrates. 
(hat  iv^e  know  or  really  to  know,  what  we  confidently  propose  A"^»»^o»s- 
to  do  or  say? 
A/.    Yes. 

Sac^^  And  if  a  person  does  that  which  he  knows  or  sup- 
poses  that  he  knows,  and  the  result  is  beneficial,  he  will  act 
advai:itageously  both  for  himself  and  for  the  state? 
A^^    True. 

Stf^^  And  if  he  do  the  contrary,  both  he  and  the  state  will 
suffex"? 
A^.    Yes. 

•Sc^^.  Well,  and  are  you  of  the  same  mind  as  before? 
A^^    I  am. 

•Se?^.  But  were  you  not  sa)ring  that  you  would  call  the 
many  unwise  and  the  few  wise? 
A£.  \  was. 

Se^^.  And  have  we  not  come  back  to  our  old  assertion  that 
the  Txiany  fail  to  obtain  the  best  because  they  trust  to  opinion 
ifhich  is  devoid  of  intelligence? 
Al,  That  is  the  case. 

Sflf.  It  is  good,  then,  for  the  many,  if  they  particularly 
desre  to  do  that  which  they  know  or  suppose  that  they 
know,  neither  to  know  nor  to  suppose  that  they  know,  in 
cases  where  if  they  carry  out  their  ideas  in  action  they  will 
be  losers  rather  than  gainers? 
AL  What  you  say  is  very  true. 

Soc.  Do  you  not  see  that  I  was  really  speaking  the  truth 
when  I  afllirmed  that  the  possession  of  any  other  kind  of 
knowledge  was  more  likely  to   injure  than  to  benefit   the 
possessor,  unless  he  had  also  the  knowledge  of  the  best? 
AL  I  do  now,  if  I  did  not  before,  Socrates. 

Sac,  The  state  or  the  soul,  therefore,  which  wishes  to  have  The  soul 
a  right  existence  must  hold  firmly  to  this  knowledge,  just  as  r*'"'^*****^ 
the    sick   man   clings    to   the   physician,   or   the    passenger  the  best  before 
7  depends  for  safety  on  the  pilot.     And  if  the  soul  does  not  set  ****  ?***  **** 

*  ,  ,  on  me  voyage 

sail  until  she  have  obtained  this  she  will  he  all  the  safer  in  ofufe. 
the  voyage  through  life.     But  when  she  rushes  in  pursuit  of 
wealth  or  bodily  strength  or  anything  else,  not  having  the 
knowledge  of  the  best,  so  much  the  more  is  she  likely  to 
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iut  tell  me,  by  Heaven: — you  must  see  now  the  AkibuuUsir. 
md   greatness   of   the   difficulty  in   which   you,  like  Sockatss, 
have  your    part.     For    you    change    about    in    all  '^"^«^«»- 
s,  and  never  come  to  rest  anywhere :  what  you  once 
ongly  inclined  to  suppose,  you  put  aside  again  and 
sr  your  mind.     If  the  God  to  whose  shrine  you  are  AidbiadoU 
lould  appear  at  this  moment,  and  ask  before  you  ^beabk^l* 
)ur  prayer,  '  Whether  you  would  desire  to  have  one  trust  hu  own 
Kings  which  we  mentioned  at  first,  or  whether  he  p"^^- 
'ave  you  to  make  your  own  request : ' —  what  in  either 
ik  you,  would  be  the  best  way  to  take  advantage  of 
•rtunity? 

ideed,  Socrates,  I  could  not  answer  you  without 
ition.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  wild  thing  *  to  make 
jquest ;  a  man  must  be  very  careful  lest  he  pray  for 
ir  the  idea  that  he  is  asking  for  good,  when  shortly 
may  have  to  recall  his  prayer,  and,  as  you  were 
lemand  the  opposite  of  what  he  at  first  requested, 
^nd  was  not  the  poet  whose  words  I  onginally 
viser  than  we  are,  when  he  bade  us  [pray  GodJ  to 
IS  from  e\'il  even  though  we  asked  for  it? 
believe  that  you  are  right. 

rhe  Lacedaemonians,  too,  whether  from  admiration 
>oet  or  because  they  have  discovered  the  idea  for 
es,  are  wont  to  offer  the  prayer  alike  in  public  and 
that  the  Gods  ^nll  give  unto  them  the  beautiful  as 
he  good: — no  one  is  likely  to  hear  them  make  any 
tetition.  And  yet  up  to  the  present  time  they  have 
1  less  fortimate  than  other  men;  or  if  they  have 
es  met  with  misfortune,  the  fault  has  not  been  due  to 
ayer.  For  surely,  as  I  conceive,  the  Gods  have 
ither  to  grant  our  requests,  or  to  send  us  the  con- 
what  we  ask. 

low  I  will  relate  to  vou  a  stor\'  which  I  have  heard 
rrtain  of  our  elders.  It  chanced  that  when  the 
IS  and  Lacedaemonians  were  at  war,  our  city  lost 
ittle  by  land  and  sea  and  never  gained  a  victory. 

lomcric  word  fidftyof  is  >a:d  I'j  Ix:  here  employed  in  allosicA  lo 
ion  from  the  *  Margites  *  wLich  .Socraies  has  jiivt  made ;  but  it 
1  in  the  sense  which  it  has  in  ll^jmirr. 


Tke  word  of  tUf  Orach 

The  Athenians  being  annoyed  and  perplexed  how  lo  find 
a  remedy  for  their  troutilei^.  decided  lo  send  and  enquire  it 
the  shrine  of  Ammon.  Their  envoys  were  also  to  a^, 
■  Why  the  Gods  always  granted  the  victory  to  ihe  Lan 
daemonians? '  '  We,'  (they  were  to  say,)  '  offer  them  more 
and  finer  sacrifices  than  any  other  Hellenic  state,  and  adorn 
their  temples  with  gifts,  as  nobody  else  does ;  moreover,  we 
make  the  most  solemn  and  costly  processions  to  them  every 
year,  and  spend  more  money  in  their  service  than  all  the 
rcs1  of  the  Hellenes  put  together.  But  the  Lacedaemoniaffi 
take  no  thought  of  such  matters,  and  pay  so  little  resptci  to 
the  Gods  that  they  have  a  habit  of  sacrificing  blemished 
animals  to  them,  and  in  various  ways  are  less  zealouit  thai 
wc  are,  although  their  wealth  is  quite  equal  to  oure.'  When 
they  had  thus  spoken,  and  had  made  their  request  to  knov 
what  remedy  they  could  find  against  the  evils  which  troubled 
them,  the  prophet  made  no  direct  answer, —  clearly  beciiise 
he  was  not  allowed  by  the  God  to  do  so;- — but  he  simunond 
them  to  him  and  said  :  '  Thus  sailh  Ammon  lo  the  Athenians; 
"The  silent  worship  of  the  Lacedaemonians  pleascth  me 
better  than  all  the  offerings  of  the  olher  Hellenes." '  Such 
were  the  words  of  the  God,  and  nothing  more.  He  swns  ( 
lo  have  meani  by  'silenl  worship'  the  prayer  of  'be 
Lacedaemonians,  which  is  indeed  widely  different  from  ihe 
usual  requests  of  the  Hellenes.  For  they  either  bring  lo 
the  altar  bulls  with  gilded  horns  or  make  offerings  to  tk 
Gods,  and  beg  at  random  for  what  they  need,  good  or  bad. 
When,  therefore,  the  Gods  hear  them  using  words  of  ill 
omen  they  reject  these  costly  processions  and  sacrifices  of 
theirs.  And  we  ought,  I  think,  to  be  very  careful  and  con- 
sider well  what  we  should  say  and  what  leave  unsaid. 
Homer,  too,  will  furnish  us  with  similar  stories.  For  he 
tells  us  how  the  Trojans  in  making  their  encampment. 


'  Offered  op  whole  hecatombs  l< 


and  how  the  'sweet  savour'  was  borne  'to  the  heavens  bj 
the  winds; 

'  But  the  blessed  Gods  were  averse  and  received  ii  not. 
For  exceedingly  did  ihey  hale  the  holy  Ilium, 
Both  Priam  uid  Ihe  people  of  the  spear-skilled  king.' 
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that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  sacrifice  and  offer  gifts,  Akihiades  11. 
;ing  that  they  were  hateful  to  the  Gods,  who  are  not,  like  socratbs, 
e  usurers,  to  be  gained  over  by  bribes.     And  it  is  foolish  Alcibiadbs. 

us  to  boast  that  we  are  superior  to  the  Lacedaemonians 

reason  of  our  much  worship.     The  idea  is  inconceivable 

t  the  Gods  have  regard,  not  to  the  justice  and  purity  of 

•  souls,  but  to  costly  processions  and  sacrifices,  which  men 

y  celebrate  year  after  year,  although  they  have  committed 

omerable  crimes  against  the  Gods  or  against  their  fellow- 

n  or  the  state.     For  the  Gods,  as  Ammon  and  his  prophet 

larc,  are  no  receivers  of  gifts,  and  they  scorn  such  un- 

thy  service.     Wherefore  also  it  would  seem  that  wisdom 

I  justice  are  especially  honoured  both  by  the  Gods  and  by 

n  of  sense;  and  they  are  the  wisest  and  most  just  who 

)w  how  to  speak  and  act  towards  Gods  and  men.     But 

ihould  like   to   hear  what  your   opinion   is   about   these 

tiers. 

Al  I  agree,  Socrates,  with  you  and  with  the  God,  whom, 

leed,  it  would  be  unbecoming  for  me  to  oppose. 

S(v.  Do  you  not  remember  saying  that  you  were  in  great 

rplexity,  lest  perchance  you  should  ask  for  evil,  supposing 

It  you  were  asking  for  good? 

AL  I  do. 

•Sv.  You    see,    then,    that    there   is    a   risk  in  your   ap-  Aidbiades 

)aching  the  God  in  prayer,  lest  haply  he  should  refuse  ^^T  **"  . 

ur  sacrifice  when  he  hears  the  blasphemy  which  you  utter,  asking  for 

\  make  you  partake  of  other  evils  as  well.     The  wisest  f^*'',*^''' 

n,  therefore,  seems  to  me  that  you  should  keep  silence;   let hu words 

your  '  highmindedness  * — to  use  the  mildest  term  which  ^^'^' 
1  apply  to  folly  —  will  most  likely  prevent  you  from  using 

prayer  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  You  had  better  wait 
1  we  find  out  how  we  should  behave  towards  the  Gods 

towards  men. 

7.  And  how  long  must  I  wait,  Socrates,  and  who  will  be 

teacher?     I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  man. 

Qc,  It  is  he  who  takes  an  especial  interest  in  you.     But 

of  all,  I  think,  the  darkness  must  be  taken  away  in 
:h  your  soul  is  now  enveloped,  just  as  Athene  in  Homer 
5ves  the  mist  from  the  eyes  of  Diomede  that 

'  He  may  distinguish  between  God  and  mortal  man.' 


Alcibiiuiis  itmi  Ai's  teacher. 

Afterwards  the  means  may  be  given  to  you  whereby  you 
may  distinguish  between  good  and  evil.  Al  present,  I  fear, 
this  is  beyond  your  power. 

Al.  Only  let    my  instructor    take  away  the   impediment, 
whether  it  pleases  him  to  call  il  mist  or  anything  else!      1    | 
care  not  who  he  is ;   but  I  am  resolved  to  disobey  none  of 
bis  commands,  if  I  am  likely  to  be  the  better  for  them. 

SiK.  And  surely  he  has  a  wondrous  care  for  you.  ij'i 

AL  II  seems  to  be  altogether  advisable  to  put  off  the 
sacrifice  until  he  is  found. 

Soc.  You  are  right:  that  will  be  safer  than  running  smh 
a  tremendous  risk. 

Al.  Bui  how  sh,ill  we  manage,  Socrates? — At  any  rate  i 
I  will  set  this  crown  of  mine  upon  your  head,  as  you  have 
given  me  such  excellent  advice,  and  to  the  Gods  we  will 
offer  crowns  and  perfonn  the  other  customary  rites  when 
1  see  thai  day  approaching:  nor  will  il  be  long  hence,  if 
they  so  will. 

.Siv.  I  accept  your  gift,  and  shaJl  be  ready  and  willing  to 
receive  whatever  else  you  may  proffer.  Euripides  makes 
Creon  say  in  the  play,  when  he  beholds  Teiresias  witli  his 
crown  and  heais  that  he  has  gained  it  by  his  skill  as  the  fiist- 
fruits  of  the  spoil: — 


For  well  thou  knowest  thai  a 


the  victory  o 


t  your  gift  lo  l>e  a  token  of  good-fortune  ;  for 
ss  stress  than  Creon,  and  would  fain  carry  ofE 
:r  your  lovers. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  style  or  conception  of  the   Bryxuu, 
Eryxias.     It  is  frequently  obscure;  like  the  exercise  of  a  student,    imtsoduc 
it  is  lull  of  small  imitations  of  Plato :  —  Phaeax  returning  from  an       "°*'* 
ezpeclition  to  Sicily  (cp.  Socrates  in  the  Charmides  from  the 
mrmy  at  Potidaea),  the  figure  of  the  game  at  draughts,  395  B, 
borrowed  from  Rep.  vi.  487,  etc.     It  has  also  in  many  passages 
die  ring  of  sophistry.    On  the  other  hand,  the  rather  unhandsome 
treatment  which  is  exhibited  towards  Prodicus  is  quite  unlike  the 
mbanity  of  Plato. 

Yet  there  are  some  points  in  the  argument  which  are  deserving 
of  attention,  (i)  That  wealth  depends  upon  the  need  of  it  or 
for  ity  is  the  first  anticipation  in  an  abstract  form  of  one  of 
great  principles  of  modem  political  economy,  and  the  nearest 
approach  to  it  to  be  found  in  an  ancient  writer.  (2)  The  resolution 
of  wealth  into  its  simplest  implements  going  on  to  infinity  is  a 
sobde  and  refined  thought.  (3)  That  wealth  is  relative  to  circum- 
atanoes  is  a  sound  conception.  (4)  That  the  arts  and  sciences 
wbich  receive  payment  are  likewise  to  be  comprehended  under 
the  notion  of  wealth,  also  touches  a  question  of  modem  political 
economy.  (5)  The  distinction  oi  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc,  often 
lost  sight  of  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient  times.  These  meta- 
physical conceptions  and  distinctions  show  considerable  power  of 
tbooght  in  the  writer,  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  merits  as  an 
imitator  of  Plato. 
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ERYXIAS. 


PERSONS  OF  THE  DIALOGUE. 

Socrates.  Erasistratus. 

Eryxias.  Critias. 

Scene  : — The  portico  of  a  temple  of  Zeus. 

It  happened  by  chance  that  Eryxias  the  Steirian  was  walk-  Eryxias, 
39*  mg  with  me  in  the  Portico  of  Zeus  the  Deliverer,  when  there  socraths, 
came  up  to  us  Critias  and  Erasistratus,  the  latter  the  son  of  *=^^*'*^»*^- 
Phaeax,  who  was  the  nephew  of  Erasistratus.     Now  Erasis- 
tratus had  just  arrived  from  Sicily  and  that  part  of  the  world. 
As  they  approached,  he  said.  Hail,  Socrates! 

Soc.  The  same  to  you,  I  said ;  have  you  any  good  news 
from  Sicily  to  tell  us? 

£r£u.  Most  excellent.  But,  if  you  please,  let  us  first  sit 
down;  for  I  am  tired  with  my  yesterday's  journey  from 
Megara. 

Sac,  Gladly,  if  that  is  your  desire. 

JSras,  WTiat  would  you  m-ish  to  hear  first?  he  said.  What  ThetrouUe- 
the  Sicilians  are  doing,  or  how  they  are  disposed  towards  our  "**"***  »*^'>an«- 
city?  To  my  mind,  they  are  very  like  wasps:  so  long  as 
you  only  cause  them  a  little  annoyance  they  are  quite  un- 
manageable ;  you  must  destroy  their  nests  if  you  wish  to  get 
the  better  of  them.  And  in  a  similar  way,  the  SyTacusans, 
unless  we  set  to  work  in  earnest,  and  go  against  them  with  a 
great  expedition,  will  never  submit  to  our  rule.  The  petty 
injuries  which  we  at  present  inflict  merely  irritate  them 
enough  to  make  them  utterly  intractable.  And  now  they 
have  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  and  intend,  I  suspect,  to 


The  wicked 
miUionaire. 


WealUicoo- 

r^'^"*  richer? 

valuable. 


I  saw  that  he  was  inclined  to  expatiate  on  tl 
man ;  so  I  asked  him,  Well,  Erasistratus,  an< 
character  does  he  bear  in  Sicily? 

Eras.  He  is  esteemed  to  be,  and  really  is,  tl 
all  the  Sicilians  and  Italians,  and  even  more  i 
is  rich;  indeed,  if  you  were  to  ask  any  Sic 
thought  to  be  the  worst  and  the  richest  of 
would  never  hear  any  one  else  named. 

I  reflected  that  we  were  speaking,  not  of 
but  about  wealth  and  virtue,  which  are  deemc 
greatest  moment,  and  I  asked  £rasistratus  ¥ 
sidered  the  wealthier, —  he  who  was  the  posse 
of  silver  or  he  who  had  a  field  worth  two  talen 

Eras,  The  owner  of  the  field. 

Soc,  And  on  the  same  principle  he  who  1 
bedding  and  such  things  which  are  of  greate 
than  to  a  stranger  would  be  richer  than  the  stn 

Eras.  True. 

Soc.  And  if  any  one  gave  you  a  choice,  ' 
would  you  prefer? 

Eras.  That  which  was  most  valuable. 

Soc.  In  which   way  do   you    think    you   ^ 


Ercu.  By  choosing  as  I  said. 
Soc.  And  he  appears  to  you  to  be  the  ri< 
goods  of  the  greatest  value? 
Ercu.  He  does. 


wisdom  the  tpwst  valuable  of  all  things  t  561 

^^  ^IV.     And  this  proves  that  men  set  health  above  wealth,  Eryxku, 

5C  th^y  would  never  choose  the  one  in  preference  to  the  soc«atks, 
{jier.  erasist«a. 

x^'T'iJ'.   True.  ebyxias. 

Soc.    And  if  anything  appeared  to  be  more  valuable  than 
bealtli,  he  would  be  the  richest  who  possessed  it? 
Eras.  He  would. 

SiK,  Suppose  that  some  one  came  to  us  at  this  moment 

and   were  to  ask,  Well,  Socrates  and  Eryxias  and  Erasis- 

tratus,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  of  the  greatest  value  to  men? 

Is  it  not  that  of  which  the  possession  will  best  enable  a  man 

to  advise  how  his  own  and   his  friends'  affairs  should   be 

administered? — What  will  be  our  reply? 

^ras,  I  should  say,  Socrates,  that  happiness  was  the  most 
(v^ous  of  hiunan  possessions. 

So{,  Not  a  bad  answer.     But  do  we  not  deem  those  men 
who  are  most  prosperous  to  be  the  happiest? 
Eras,  That  is  my  opinion. 

Sac,  And  are  they  not  most  prosperous  who  commit  the 
fewest  errors  in  respect  either  of  themselves  or  of  other 
men? 

Eras,  Certainly. 

Soc,  And  they  who  know  what  is  evil  and  what  is 
8ood;  what  should  be  done  and  what  should  be  left  un- 
^e;— these  behave  the  most  wisely  and  make  the  fewest 
mistakes? 

Snisistratus  agreed  to  this. 

Soc,  Then  the  wisest  and  those  who  do  best  and  the  most 
'ortunate  and  the  richest  would  appear  to  be  all  one  and 
"^  same,  if  wisdom  is  really  the  most  valuable  of  our 
possessions? 

Yes,  said  Eryxias,  interposing,  but  what  use  would  it  be  if  of  what  use 
a  man  had  the  wisdom  of  Nestor  and  wanted  the  necessaries  ^""^^^^T" 

.    ^  DC,  11  a  man 

°»  life,  food  and  drink  and  clothes  and  the  like?     Where  had  not  the 
would  be  the  advantage  of  wisdom  then  ?     Or  how  could  he  iJfc^***"**  ° 
be  the  richest  of  men  who  might  even  have  to  go  begging, 
because  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  live  ? 

I  thought  that  what  Eryxias  was  saying  had  some  weight, 
tod  I  replied.  Would  the  wise  man  really  suffer  in  this  way, 
a  he  were  so  ill-provided ;  whereas  if  he  had  the  house  of 
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he  Ls  in   the  wrong  and   his  opponents  are   in   the  right.   Eryxia*. 
There  would  be  nothing  strange  in  this ;  it  would  be  as  if  socratks, 
two  persons  were  to  dispute  about  letters,  one  declaring  that  ^RmAs^ 
Ac  word  Socrates  began  with  an  S,  the  other  that  it  began  with 
in  A,  and  the  latter  could  gain  the  victory  over  the  former. 

Eryxias  glanced  at  the  audience,  laughing  and  blushing  at  Eryxias  dis- 
once,  as  if  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  what  had  just  been  ^sJ]^*/J|,*j,ich 
said,  and  replied, —  No,  indeed,  Socrates,  I  never  supposed  is  attributed 
ftat  our  arguments  should  be  of  a  kind  which  would  never  ^  *""' 
convince  any  one  of  those  here  present  or  be  of  advantage  to 
Aem.    For  what  man  of  sense  could  ever  be  persuaded  that 
tiie  wisest  and  the  richest  are  the  same?     The  truth  is  that 
we  are  discussing  the  subject  of  riches,  and  my  notion  is  that 
we  should  argue  respecting  the  honest  and  dishonest  means 
of  acquiring  them,  and,  generally,  whether  they  are  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad. 

Very  good,  I  said,  and  I  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  hint :   The  argument 
in  future  we  will  be  more  careful.     But  why  do  not  you  your-  ^^"^^^^^ 
self,  as  you  introduced  the  argument,  and  do  not  think  that  point  of  view. 
!     the  former  discussion  touched   the   point   at   issue,  tell   us  Sl^*^ch« 
i     whether  you  consider  riches  to  be  a  good  or  an  evil?  to  be  a  good: 

I  am  of  opinion,  he  said,  that  they  are  a  good.     He  was  ^^^  thTt**" 
about  to  add  something  more,  when  Critias  interrupted  him:    they  are  some- 

T\  11  -r^         •      -V  timet  an  evil. 

•     —Do  you  really  suppose  so,  Eryxias? 

'  Certainly,  replied  Eryxias ;  I  should  be  mad  if  I  did  not : 
and  I  do  not  fancy  that  you  would  find  any  one  else  of  a  con- 
trary opinion. 

And  I,  retorted  Critias,  should  say  that  there  is  no  one 
'^hom  I  could  not  compel  to  admit  that  riches  are  bad  for 
W  some  men.     But  surely,  if  they  were  a  good,  they  could  not 
appear  bad  for  any  one? 

Here  I  interposed  and  said  to  them:  If  you  two  were 
having  an  argument  about  equitation  and  what  was  the  best 
^*y  of  riding,  supposing  that  I  knew  the  art  myself,  I  should 
^  to  bring  you  to  an  agreement.  For  I  should  be  ashamed 
^  I  were  present  and  did  not  do  what  I  could  to  prevent 
your  difference.  And  I  .should  do  the  same  if  you  were 
quarrelling  about  any  other  art  and  were  likely,  unless  you 
^S^eed  on  the  point  in  dispute,  to  part  as  enemies  instead  of 
^  friends.     But  now,  when  we  are  contending  about  a  thing 
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^lyx.    Yes.  Eryxias. 

Crit,  Then,  if  it  is  better  for  his  health  that  the  intemperate  Socratbs, 
n^an  should  refrain  from  meat  and  drink  and  other  pleasant  ^"^'^'^S' 

-  .  .  *  Critias, 

tningSy  but  he  cannot  owing  to  his  intemperance,  will  it  not  £rasistra- 
also  be  better  that  he  should  be  too  poor  to  gratify  his  lust     ^"*' 
rather  than  that  he  should  have  a  superabundance  of  means? 
For  thus  he  will  not  be  able  to  sin,  although  he  desire  never 
so  much. 

Critias  appeared  to  be  arguing  so  admirably  that  Eryxias,  EryxUs  takes 

if  he  had    not    been   ashamed   of    the   bystanders,   would  c^!^*^hose 

probably  have  got  up  and  struck  him.     For  he  thought  that  argument,  as 

he  had  been  robbed  of  a  great  possession  when  it  became  tends,' u  olliy 

obvious  to  him  that  he  had  been  wrong  in  his  former  opinion  the  repetiuon 

about  wealth.     I  observed  his  vexation,  and  feared  that  they  haJbccn^u^d 

^ould  proceed  to  abuse  and  quarrelling :  so  I  said, —  I  heard  by  Prodicus 

thai  very  argument  used  in  the  Lyceum  yesterday  by  a  wise  jay^fore, 
Prodicus  of  Ceos;   but  the  audience  thought  that  he 


talking  mere  nonsense,  and  no  one  could  be  persuaded 
It  he  was  speaking  the  truth.  And  when  at  last  a  certain 
illative  young  gentleman  came  in,  and,  taking  his  seat, 
^^^^[an  to  laugh  and  jeer  at  Prodicus,  tormenting  him  and 
i^manding  an  explanation  of  his  argument,  he  gained  the  ear 
^^  the  audience  far  more  than  Prodicus. 

Can  you  repeat  the  discourse  to  us?  said  Erasistratus. 
Sac,  If  I  can  only  remember  it,  I  will.  The  youth  began 
^y  asking  Prodicus,  In  what  way  did  he  think  that  riches 
'^ere  a  good  and  in  what  an  evil?  Prodicus  answered,  as 
you  did  just  now,  that  they  were  a  good  to  good  men  and  to 
those  who  knew  in  what  way  they  should  be  employed,  while 
to  the  bad  and  the  ignorant  they  were  an  evil.  The  same  is 
true,  he  went  on  to  say,  of  all  other  things ;  men  make  them 
to  be  what  they  are  themselves.  The  saying  of  Archilochus 
is  true: — 

*  Men's  thoughts  correspond  to  the  things  which  they  meet  with.* 

\gS       Well,  then,  replied  the  youth,  if  any  one  makes  me  wise  in  and  had  been 
that  wisdom  whereby  good  men  become  wise,  he  must  also  J^^^^^^*" 
make  everything  else  good  to  me.     Not  that  he  concerns  youth, 
himself  at  all  with  these  other  things,  but  he  has  converted 
my  ignorance  into  wisdom.     If,  for  example,  a  person  teach 
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K-^jiit.         me  grammar  or  music,  he  will  at  the  same  lime  teach  me 
that  relates  to  grammar  or  music,  and  so  when  he  makes  ■ 
good,  he  makes  things  good  to  me. 

Prodicus  did  not  altogether  agree :    srill  he  consented 
what  was  said. 

.\nd  do  you  think,  said  the  youth,  that  doing  good  thir- 
ls like  building  a  house, —  the  work  of  human  agency ;  or 
things  remain  what  they  were  at  first,  good  or  bad,  for 
lime? 

I'rodicus  began  to  suspect,  I  fancy,  the  direction  which  1^ 
argument  was  likely  to  take,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  put  do* 
by  a  mere  stripling  before  al!  those  present: — (if  they  ts 
had  been  alone,  he  would  not  have  minded) : — so 
answered,  cleverly  enough :  I  think  that  doing  good  thin 
is  a  work  of  human  agency. 

And  is  virtue  in  your  opinion,  Prodicus,  innate  or  acquit" 
by  instrucrion? 

The  latter,  said  Prodicus. 

Then  you  would  consider  him  a  simpleton  who  suppose 
that  he  could  obtain  by  praying  to  the  Gods  the  knowledj 
of  grammar  or  music  or  any  other  art,  which  he  must  eithi 
leam  from  another  or  find  out  for  himself? 

Prodicus  agreed  to  this  also. 

And  when  you  pray  to  the  Gods  that  you  may  do  well  aa 
receive  good,  you  mean  by  your  prayer  nothing  else  th— 
that  you  desire  to  become  good  and  wise  :^  if,  at  lea- 
things  are  good  lo  the  good  and  wise  and  evil  to  the  ei'" 
But  in  that  case,  if  virtue  is  acquired  by  instruction,  it  woim 
appear  that  you  only  pray  to  be  taught  what  you  do  t» 

Hereupon  I  said  to  Prodicus  that  it  was  no  misfortune 
him  if  he  had  been  proved  to  be  in  error  in  supposing  th- 
the  Gods  immediately  granted  to  us  whatever  we  asked; — z 
I  added,  whenever  you  go  up  to  the  Acropolis  you  eamesti 
entreat  the  Cods  to  grant  you  good  things,  although  yo 
know  not  whether  they  can  yield  your  request,  it  is  as  thoug 
you  wt-nt  to  the  doors  of  the  grammarian  and  begged  bin 
although  you  had  never  made  a  study  of  the  art,  to  give  yo 
a  knowledge  of  grammar  which  would  enable  you  forthwJt 
to  do  the  business  of  a  grammarian. 
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While  I  was  speaking,  Prodicus  was  preparing  to  retaliate  Eryxias. 

9  upon  his  youthful  assailant,  intending  to  employ  the  argu-  Socrates, 

ment  of  which  you  have  just  made  use ;  for  he  was  annoyed  ^"^^istra- 
to  have  it  supposed  that  he  offered  a  vain  prayer  to  the  Gods.         .     . 

But  the  master  of  the  gymnasium  came  to  him  and  begged  desired  to 

him  to  leave  because  he  was  teaching  the  youths  doctrines  *^^*  *f 

.  o  y  gymnasium 

which  were  unsmted  to  them,  and  therefore  bad  for  them.         because  he « 
I  have  told  you  this  because  I  want  you  to  imderstand  <*»f' "^*»^k  ^« 

'  '  mmds  of 

how  men  are  circumstanced  in  regard  to  philosophy.  Had  youth. 
Prodicus  been  present  and  said  what  you  have  said,  the 
audience  would  have  thought  him  raving,  and  he  would 
have  been  ejected  from  the  gymnasium.  But  you  have 
argued  so  excellently  well  that  you  have  not  only  persuaded 
your  hearers,  but  have  brought  your  opponent  to  an  agree- 
ment For  just  as  in  the  law  courts,  if  two  witnesses  testify 
to  the  same  fact,  one  of  whom  seems  to  be  an  honest  fellow 
and  the  other  a  rogue,  the  testimony  of  the  rogue  often  has 
the  contrary  effect  on  the  judges*  minds  to  what  he  intended, 
while  the  same  evidence  if  given  by  the  honest  man  at  once 
strikes  them  as  perfectly  true.  And  probably  the  audience 
have  something  of  the  same  feeling  about  yourself  and  Pro- 
dicus; they  think  him  a  Sophist  and  a  braggart,  and  regard 
you  as  a  gentleman  of  courtesy  and  worth.  For  they  do  not 
pay  attention  to  the  argument  so  much  as  to  the  character  of 
the  speaker. 

But  truly,  Socrates,  said  Erasistratus,  though  you  may  be  >xr29e»>»c- 
joking,  Critias  does  seem  to  me  to  be  saying  something  f,*^°^^ 
vUch  is  of  weight.  .pck. 

5flf.  I  am  in  profound  earnest,  I  assure  you.     But  why, 

•s  fou  have  begun  your  argument  so  prettily,  do  you  not  go 

on  with  the   rest?     There  is   still    something   lacking,  now 

f™>  have  agreed  that  [wealth]  is  a  good  to  some  and  an  e\-I 

^  othcis.     It  remains  to  enquire  what  constitutes  wejl:h : 

for  unless  you  know  this,  you  cannot  possibly  c^^me  :  .^  jl:: 

"^^cistanding  as  to  whether  it  is  a  good  or  an  evf..     I  i=i 

'^^*fy  to  assist  you  in  the  enquir\'  to  the  utmost  of  :r.y  rowx?r : 

^"^  &st  let  him  who  affirms  that  riches  are  a  p.xxi.  :cZ  :2> 

in  his  opinion,  is  wealth. 

r.  Indeed,  Socrates,   I   have  no  notfor.  jlS:u:  wejLth 
that  which  men  commonlv  have.     I   surrv^sc^   :hi: 
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wealth  is  a  quantity  of  moDcy ' ;  and  this,  I  imagine,  would 
also  be  Critias'  definition. 

Sac.  Then  now  we  have  to  consider.  What  is  monej'?    Or 
else  later  on  we  shall  be  found  to  differ  about  the  question. 
Foi    instance,    the    Carthaginians    use    money    of   this  son. 
Something  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  stater  is  tied  up  in  i  j 
small  piece  of  leather  r  what  it  is,  no  one  knows  but  the  makers. 
A  seal  is  next  set  upon  the  leather,  which  then  passes  into 
circulation,  and   he  who    has   the  largest    number  of  such 
pieces  is  esteemed  the  richest  and  best  off.     And  yet  if  anyone 
among  us  had  a  mass  of  such  coins  he  would  be  do  wealthier 
than  if  he  had  so  many  pebbles  from  the  mountain.    At 
Lacedaemon,  again,  they  use  iron  by  weight  which  hai(  heCD 
rendered  useless :   and  he  who  has  the  greatest  mass  of  such 
iron  is  thought  to  be  the  richest,  although  elsewhere  it  has 
no  value.     In  Ethiopia  engraved   stones   are  employed,  of 
which  a  Lacedaemonian  could  make  no  use.     Once  sa/sn, 
among  the  Nomad  Scythians  a  man  who  owned  the  houK  of 
Polytion  would  not  be  thought  richer  than  one  who  possessed 
Mount  Lycabellus  among  ourselves.     And  clearly  those  ihinp  I 
cannot  ail  be  regarded  as  possessions :  for  in  some  casta  llit  ; 
possessors  would  appear  none  the  richer  thereby :  but,  as  1 J 
was  saying,  some  one  of  them  is  thought  in  one  place  toht ' 
money,  and  the  possessors  of  it  are  the  wealthy,  whereas  in 
some  other  place  it  is  not  money,  and  the  ownership  of  it 
does  not  confer  wealth ;  just  as  the  standard  of  morals  varies, 
and  what   is  honourable   to  some  men   is  dishonourable  lo 
others.     And  if  we  wish  to  enquire  why  a  house  Ls  valuable  to 
us  but  not  to  the  Scythians,  or  why  the  Carthaginians  value 
leather  which  is  worthless  to  us,  or  the  Lacedaemonians  find 
wealth  in  iron  and  we  do  not,  can  we  not  get  an  answer  in 
some  such  way  as  thLs:    Would  an  Athenian,  who  had  a 
thousand  talents  weight  of  the  stones  which  lie  about  in  the 
Agora  and  which  we  do  not    employ  for  any  purpose,  be 
thought  to  be  any  the  richer? 

Eras.  He  certainly  would  not  appear  so  to  me. 

Soc.   But  if  he  possessed  a  thousand  talents  weight  of  some 
precious  stone,  we  should  say  that  he  was  very  rich? 

Eras.  Of  course. 


'Cp, 
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!lie  reason  is  that  the  one  is  useless  and  the  other  Eryxia*. 


sockatks, 
Ekasistsa- 

TUS. 


Yes. 

ind  in  the  same  way  among  the  Scjrthians  a  house 
value  because  they  have  no  use  for  a  house,  nor 
Scythian  set  so  much  store  on  the  finest  house  in 
d  as  on  a  leather  coat,  because  he  could  use  the 
not  the  other.  Or  again,  the  Carthaginian  coinage 
ialth  in  our  eyes,  for  we  could  not  employ  it,  as  we 
r,  to  procure  what  we  need,  and  therefore  it  is  of  no 
>. 

True. 

Vhat  is  useful  to  us,  then,  is  wealth,  and  what  is  Wealth  Uuse- 
3  us  is  not  wealth?  ^"l-  ^"'  ""^^ 

things  are 

ow  do  you  mean,  Socrates?  said  Eryxias,  interrupt-   useful  besides 

3  we  not  employ  in  our  intercourse  with  one  another  ^*^*- 

md  violence  (?)  and  various  other  things?     These 

il  and  yet  they  are  not  wealth. 

Clearly   we    have    not   yet   answered    the   question, 

wealth?  That  wealth  must  be  useful,  to  be  wealth 
thus  much  is  acknowledged  by  every  one.  But  what 
r  thing  is  wealth,  if  not  all  things?  Let  us  pursue 
iment  in  another  way;  and  then  we  may  perhaps 
at   we   are   seeking.     What    is   the   use   of  wealth, 

what  purpose  has  the  possession  of  riches  been 
, —  in  the  sense,  I  mean,  in  which  drugs  have  been 
ed  for  the  cure  of  disease?  Perhaps  in  this  way  we 
)w  some  light  on  the  question.  It  appears  to  be  clear 
itever  constitutes  wealth  must  be  useful,  and  that 
s  one  class  of  useful  things ;  and  now  we  have  to 
What  is  the  use  of  those  useful  things  which  con- 
'^ealth?  For  all  things  probably  may  be  said  to  be 
hich  we  use  in  production,  just  as  all  things  which 
J  are  animals,  but  there  is  a  special  kind  of  animal 
e  call  *  man.'  Now  if  any  one  were  to  ask  us.  What 
f  which,  if  we  were  rid,  we  should  not  want  medidne 

instruments  of  medicine,  we  might  reply  that  this 
e  the  case  if  disease  were  absent  from  our  bodies 
er  never  came  to  them  at  all  or  went  away  again  as 

it  appeared;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
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medicine  is  the  science  which  is  useful  for  getting  rid  A 
disease.  But  if  we  are  further  asked.  What  is  that  from 
which,  if  wc  were  free,  we  should  have  no  need  of  wealth? 
can  we  give  an  answer?  If  we  have  none,  suppose  that  we  | 
restate  the  question  thus: — If  a  man  could  live  without  food 
or  drink,  and  yet  suffer  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  would  he 
want  either  money  or  anything  else  in  order  to  supply  hs 
needs? 

Eryx.  He  would  not. 

Soc.  And  does  not  this  apply  in  other  cases?     If  we  did 
not  want  for  ihc  sem'ce  of  the  body  the  things  of  whidi  He 
now  stand  in  need,  and  heat  and  cold  and  the  other  bodily   I 
sensations  were  unperceived  by  us,  there  would  be  no  use  in    I 
this  so-called  wealth,  if  no  one,  that  is,  had  any  necesEiiy  fnr 
those  things  which  now  make  us  wish  for  wealth  in  ordff 
that  we  may  satisfy  the  desires  and  needs  of  the  body  in 
respect  of  our  various  wants.     And  therefore  if  the  posscssicin 
of  wealth  is  useful  in  ministering  to  our  bodily  wants,  » 
bodily ,  wants   were   unknown   to   us,   wc   should   not  or 
wealth,   and    possibly   there   would    be  no   such    thing  as 
wealth. 

Eryx.  Clearly  not. 

StK.  Then  our  conclusion  is,  a.s  would  appear,  that  weailli 
is  what  is  useful  lu  thi.s  end? 

EryxiLis  once  more  gave  his  assent,  but  ihe  small  argu- 
ment considerably  troubled  him. 

Soc.  And  what  is  your  opinion  about  another  question:— 4 
Would  you  say  that  the  same  thing  can  be  at  one  time  useful 


s  for  the  production  of  the  same  result? 
y  more  than  that  if  we  require  the  sanw 
:  the  same  result,  then  it  seems  to  me  to  bt 


and  at  another  1 

Er,:, 
thing  to  produce 
useful ;  if  not,  nc 

Soc.  Then  if  without  the  aid  of  fire  we  could  make  a  braztn 
statue,  we  should  not  want  fire  for  thai  purpose ;  and  if  w* 
did  not  want  it,  it  would  bt  useless  to  ns?  And  the  ail- 
ment applies  ecjually  in  other  cases. 

Eryx.  Clearly. 

Soc.  And  therefore  conditions  which  are  not  required  fur 
the  existence  of  a  thing  are  not  useful  for  the  production  of  it? 

Eryx.  Of  course  not. 


and  a*Am  c^msimg  tfi  Ar  ^nmmlad  c£MSis  U  hr  zsmaitJL 
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Sx.  And  if  vidxwa  gcM  cr  ahner  or  aordiBg  cisc  vttc^ 
-«  do  DOC  use  dJircsJi  for  tbe  bodr  in  the  wxy  thu  ve  do 
xdand  drink  asd  bedding  jsd  booses. — if  ■iihom  tibeae 
ookl  sidsfT  the  vasts  of  die  bodr,  dier  voidd  be  of  do 

>  OS  for  diat  purpose? 
£jjx.  Tber  voaM  tx/l 
Sec.  Tber  wooki  so  lifxiger  be  regaided  as  veahb,  became 

xy  are  iwriras  wbcreas  dsai  woo^d  be  v^eahb  vbidi  e&ibkd 
s  to  obtain  wbax  vas  Tzscfrij  to  i2>? 

Eryx.  O  Sociaics.  tou  mzH  never  be  ab^  to  pcrssukde  ae 
bat  gM  and  szlrer  and  sznmar  ihfngs  are  i>oc  veahh.     Ba: 

am  very  stroDgJr  of  opdcios  thai  rhhigs  ■hkib  arc  qsvjc^ 
D  OS  are  not  wealth,  and  thai  tbe  moneT  which  is  izsefd  f  cr 
bis  purpose  is  of  tbe  greatest  use:  not  that  ibese  dxbfs 
re  not  txsefal  towan^  Hfe,  if  by  them  we  can  prcnir 
rcahh. 

Sac.  And  how  wonjd  yon  answer  another  qnessSoc?    These  Tke ■». m 
le  persons,  are  there  not.  who  teach  mssxr  and  giasmuir 
Jxl  other  arts  for  pay.  and  thus  procure  those  t^rrtg^  ce 
rhich  tber  stand  in  need? 

£rjx.  There  are. 

Soc.  And  these  men  by  the  aits  which  tber  profess,  and  in 
xchange  for  them,  obtain  the  necessities  <^  life  jnst  as  «e  do 
y  means  of  goki  axxl  silver? 

Efjx.  Trne. 

Sac.  Then  if  they  procme  by  this  means  what  they  ware 
T  the  purposes  of  life,  that  art  will  be  nsefsl  towards  life? 
or  do  we  not  sav  that  silver  is  useful  becanse  it  es^abjcs  is 

>  supply  our  bodily  needs? 
£rjx.  We  do. 
S(K.  Then  if  these  arts  are  reckoned  among  thir.jzs  asefuL 

e  arts  arc  wealth  for  the  same  reason  as  gold  and  ?c>rer  ire, 
T,  clearly,  the  p>osseMsion  of  them  gives  wealth.  Vet  a  Ifnje 
hfle  ago  we  fourd  it  difficult  to  accept  the  arpiaDen:  which 
oved  that  the  wisest  are  the  wealthiest.  But  row  there 
ems  no  escape  from  this  conclusion.  Suppose  thjt  we 
e  asked,  '  Is  a  horse  useful  to  evervbodv?  *  will  not  our 
ply  be,  *  No,  but  only  to  those  who  know  how  to  itse  a 
>Tse?' 
Mryx.  Certainly. 
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Eryx.  True. 

Soc.  And  the  same  is  the  case  with  eveiythiog  else? 

Eryx.  Yes. 

Sot.  Then  gold  and  silver  and  all  the  other  elemenb 
which  are  supposed  to  make  up  wealth  are  only  useful  to  th< 
person  who  knows  how  to  use  them? 

Eryx.  Exactly. 

Soc.  And  were  we  not  saying  before  that  it  was  the  busintss 
of  a  good  man  and  a  gentleman  to  know  where  and  ho* 
anything  should  be  used? 

Eryx.  Yes. 

Soi.  The  good  and  gentle,  therefore,  will  alone  have  pmfii 
from  these  things,  supposing  at  least  that  they  know  how  w 
use  them.  But  if  so,  to  them  only  will  they  seem  to  be 
wealth.  It  appears,  however,  that  where  a  person  is  ignonol 
of  riditig,  and  has  horses  which  are  useless  to  him,  if  some 
one  teaches  him  thai  art,  he  makes  him  also  richer,  for  what 
was  before  luteless  has  now  become  useful  to  him,  and  in 
giving    him   knowledge   he  has  also  conferred    riches  upoti 

Eryx.  That  is  the  case. 

SiK.  Yet  I  dare  be  sworn  that  Critias  will  not  be  moved  a 
whit  by  the  argument. 

Crit.  No,  by  heaven,  I  should  be  a  madman  if  I  were.  Bui 
why  do  you  not  finish  the  argument  which  proves  that  gold 
and  silver  and  other  things  which  seem  to  be  wealth  are  not 
real  wealth?  For  I  have  been  exceedingly  delighted  to  hear 
the  discourses  which  you  have  just  been  holding. 

Sioc.  My  argument,  Critias  (I  said),  appears  to  have  given 
you  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  which  you  might  have  derived 
from  some  rhapsode's  recitation  of  Homer ;  for  you  do  not 
believe  a  word  of  what  has  been  said.     But  come  now,  give 


me  an  answer  to  this  question.  Are  not  certair 
to  the  builder  when  he  is  building  a  house? 

Crit.  They  are. 

Soc.  And  would  you  say  that  those  things  an 
are  employed  in  house  building, —  stones  an 
beams  and  the  like,  and  also  the  instruments  i 


things  useful 


useful  which 
I  bricks  and 
ith  which  the 
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biiflder  built  the  house,  the  beams  and  stones  which  they  Eryxitu. 
provided,  and  again  the  instruments   by  which  these  were  Soc«ates, 
obtained?  ^"'^^^• 

Crit,  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  all  useful  for  building. 

Soc.  And  is  it  not  true  of  every  art,  that  not  only  the 
materials  but  the  instruments  by  which  we  procure  them  and 
without  which  the  work  could  not  go  on,  are  useful  for 
that  art? 

Crit.  Certainly. 

Sac,  And  further,  the  instruments  by  which  the  instruments 
4  are  procured,  and  so  on,  going  back  from  stage  to  stage  ad 
infinitum^ — are  not  all  these,  in  your  opinion,  necessary  in 
order  to  carry  9ut  the  work? 

Crii,  We  may  fairly  suppose  such  to  be  the  case. 

Soc,  And  if  a  man  has  food  and  drink  and  clothes  and  the  a  sophism, 
other  things  which  are  useful  to  the  body,  would  he  need  silver  would 
gold  or  silver  or  any  other  means  by  which  he  could  procure  be  useless  if 
that  which  he  now  has?  ^J^e'd^ob-' 

Crit,    I  do  not  think  so.  toin  food :  and 

Soc,  Then  you  consider  that  a  man  never  wants  any  of  be*aroM"timc 
these  things  for  the  use  of  the  body?  useless,  at 

^   ^      ^  .    ,  another  time 

Cnt,  Certainly  not.  useful,  in  the 

Sac,  And  if  they  appear  useless  to  this  end,  ought  they  not  ««>«  actions. 
always  to  appear  useless?     For  we  have  already  laid  down 
the  principle  that  things  cannot  be  at  one  time  useful  and  at 
another  time  not,  in  the  same  process. 

Crit,  But  in  that  respect  your  argument  and  mine  are  the 
same.  For  you  maintain  if  they  are  useful  to  a  certain  end, 
they  can  never  become  useless ;  whereas  I  say  that  in  order 
to  accomplish  some  results  bad  things  are  needed,  and  good 
for  others. 

Sac,  But  can  a  bad  thing  be  used  to  carry  out  a  good 
purpose? 

Crit.  I  should  say  not. 

Soc,  And  we  call  those  actions  good  which  a  man  does  for 
the  sake  of  virtue? 

Crit,  Yes. 

Soc,  But  can  a  man  learn  any  kind  of  knowledge  which  is 
imparted  by  word  of  mouth  if  he  is  wholly  deprived  of 
the  sense  of  hearing? 


Gooii  eiids  f'/tiy  be  attained  hy  bad  mtam. 

Crif.  ('crtainly  noi.  1  ihink. 

&V.  And  will  nin  liearing  be  useful  for  vinue.  it  nraic  ii 
taught  by  bearing  and  wc  u&e  the  sense  of  hearing  in  gnriog 
iiiatrurtion? 

Crif.  Yes. 

Six.  And  since  medicine  frees  the  sick  man  from  tus 
disease,  that  art  too  may  sometimes  appear  useful  in  the 
acquisition  of  virtue,  e.  g,  when  hearing  Is  procartJ  by  the 
aid  of  medicine. 

Crif.  Very  likely. 

Soc.  But  if,  again,  we  obtain  by  wealth  the  aid  of  medicine, 
shall  we  not  regard  wealth  as  useful  for  virtue? 

Crit.  True. 

Soe.  And  also  the  instniments  by  which  wealth  is  pro- 
cured? 

Crif.  Certainly. 

Stv.  Then  you  think  that  a  man  may  gain  wealth  by  bad 
I  and  disgraceful  means,  and,  having  obtained  the  aid  of  medi- 
.cine  which  enables  bim  to  acquire  the  power  of  hearing,  nay 
use  that  very  faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  virtue? 

Crit.  Yes,  I  do. 

Soc.  But  can  that  which  is  evil  be  useful  for  virtue? 

Crit.   No. 

Sor.  It  is  not  therefore  necessary  that  the  means  by  whicb 
we  obtain  what  is  useful  for  a  certain  object  should  always  be 
useful  for  the  same  object :  (or  it  seems  that  bad  actions  may 
sometimes  serve  good  purposes?  The  matter  will  be  still  40 
plainer  if  we  look  at  it  in  this  way: — If  things  are  useful 
towards  the  several  ends  for  which  they  exist,  which  ends 
would  not  come  into  existence  without  them,  how  would  you 
regard  them?  Can  ignorance,  for  instance,  be  useful  for 
knowledge,  or  disease  for  health,  or  vice  for  virtue? 

Crit.  Never. 

Stye.  And  yet  we  have  already  agreed  —  have  we  not? — that 
there  can  be  no  knowledge  where  there  has  not  previously 
been  ignorance,  nor  health  where  there  has  not  been  disease, 
nor  virtue  where  there  has  not  been  vice? 

Crit.  1  think  that  we  have. 

St}c.  But  then  it  would  seem  that  the  antecedents  without 
which  a  thing  cannot  exist  are  not  necessarily  useful  to  it. 
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Otherwise    ignorance   would   appear   useful   for   knowledge,  Eryxia*. 
disease  for  health,  and  vice  for  virtue.  Socrates, 

Critias  still  showed  great  reluctance  to  accept  any  argu-  ^****^*^*- 
ment  which  went  to  prove  that  all  these  things  were  useless. 
I  saw  that  it  was  as  difficult  to  persuade  him  as  (according  to 
the  proverb)  it  is  to  boil  a  stone,  so  I  said:  Let  us  bid 
'  good-bye '  to  the  discussion,  since  we  cannot  agree  whether 
'these  tLintJ-s  are  useful  and  a  part  of  wealth  or  not.  But 
what  shall  we  say  to  another  question:  Which  is  the 
happier  and  better  man, —  he  who  requires  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  necessaries  for  body  and  diet,  or  he  who  requires  only 
the  fewest  and  least?  The  answer  will  perhaps  become  more 
obvious  if  we  suppose  some  one,  comparing  the  man  himself 
at  different  times,  to  consider  whether  his  condition  is  better 
when  he  is  sick  or  when  he  is  well? 

Crit.  That  is  not  a  question  which  needs  much  cor^sideration. 

Soc,  Probably,    I    said,    every   one   can    understand    that   Health  is  a 

health  is  a  better  condition  than  disease.     But  when  have  'vi   ^"«f  condi- 
tion than  dis- 

the  greatest  and  the  most  various  needs,  when  we  are  sick  or  case,  and  u 
when  we  are  well?  needs kss. 

Crit,  When  we  are  sick. 
■  Soc.  And  when  we  are  in  the  worst  state  we  have  the 
greatest    and    most    especial    need    and    desire   of    bodily 
pleasiu-es? 

Crit,  True. 

Soc.  And  seeing  that  a  man  is  best  off  when  he  is  least  in  so  he  is  best 
need  of  such  things,  does  not  the  same  reasoning  apply  to  off  who  has 
the  case  of  any  two  persons,  of  whom  one  has  many  and 
great  wants  and  desires,  and  the  other  few  and  moderate? 
For  instance,  some  men  are  gamblers,  some  drunkards,  and 
some  gluttons:  and  gambling  and  the  love  of  drink  and 
greediness  are  all  desires? 

Crit.  Certainly. 

Soc,  But  desires  are  only  the  lack  of  something:  and 
those  who  have  the  greatest  desires  are  in  a  worse  condition 
than  those  who  have  none  or  very  slight  ones? 

Crit,  Certainly  I  consider  that  those  who  have  such 
wants  are  bad,  and  that  the  greater  their  wants  the  worse 
they  are. 

Soc,  And  do  we  think  it  possible  that  a  thing  should  be 
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■  t/ws. 


who  are  most  hi  ii\tii/. 


useful  for  a  purpose  unless  we  have  need  of  it  for  tliai 
purpose? 

Cri/.  No. 

&V.  Then  if  these  things  are  useftd  for  supplying  the 
needs  of  the  body,  we  must  want  them  for  that  purpose? 

Crit.  'ITial  is  my  opinion. 

Ser.  And  he  to  whom  the  greatest  number  of  tilings  are 
u.scful  for  his  purpose,  will  also  want  tlie  greatest  number  of 
means  of  accomplishing  it,  supposing  that  we  necessarily  feel 
the  want  of  all  useful  things? 

Crit.   h  seems  so. 

Sfc.  'llie  argument  proves  then  that  he  who  has  great 
riches  has  likewise  need  of  many  things  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  body ;  for  wealth  appears  useful  towards  that 
end.  And  the  richest  must  be  in  the  worst  condition,  since 
they  seeui  to  be  most  in  want  of  such  things. 
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